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Davis,  Dr.  I.  Removal  of  scirrhous  tumor, 
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Deafness,  instrument  for  the  aid  of,  270 
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Dentistry,  the  morality  of,  122 
Dentition,  diarrhoea  of,  405 
Diagnosis,  correct,  importance  of  in  dis- 
ease, 55 
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Dickson,  Prof  S  H.,  resignation  of,  320 
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England,  medical  men  in,  GO 
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Erysipelas,  nitrate  of  silver  in  treatment  of, 
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Handy,  Dr.  W.  R.    New  muscle,  97 
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Haskell,  Dr.  B.    Medicinal  fisii  oil,  17 
Hayward,  Dr.  Geo.   Comparative  value  of 

aneestlietic  agents,  189 
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enlarged,  318 
Hermaphrodism,  case  of.  45 
Hernia,  strangulated,  new  mode  of  reduc- 
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Hewson,  Dr.  T.  T.,  obituary  of,  185 
Hiester,  Dr.  J.  P.    Recollections  of  Baron 
Larrey,  81 

Homceopathy.  defence  of,  73;  in  England, 

200  ;  practice  of,  501 
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ment  of,  128 
Homoeopathic  Con vention.  New  York,  418 
Hooping  cough,  treatment  of,  107,436 
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183,292,  349,370,413,437 
Hotel  Dieu,  of  Paris,  121 
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Human  mind,  principles  of  the,  278 
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Hydrogen,  passage  throu£:h  solid  bodies, 

519 

Hydropathy,  in  England, 201  ;  Dr.  Nichols 
on,  358;  changes  in  the  doctrine,  533 

Hydrophobia,  death  by,  437 

Hypochondriasis,  nuture  and  treatment  of, 
'169 

IcteruS;  nat()re  and  treatnient  of,  301 

Ileum,  ruj)ture  of  the,  190 

Ileus,  treatment  of,  470 

Illinois,  State  Mediral  Convention,  148; 

Medical  Society,  521) 
Inflammation,  new  mode  of  arresting,  440 
Inoculation  with  animal  matter,  484 
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Instruments,  use  of  in  labor,  538 
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Intestine,  obstruction  of,  283  ;  traumatic 
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use  of,  472 
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Jenner,  monument  to,  340 

Kidneys,  disease  of,  472 
Kimball,  Dr.  G.    Cancer  of  the  lip,  529 
King,  Dr.  A.  P.,  on  the  use  of  chloroform, 
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tance on  the  use  of  lunatic  hospitals, 
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Michigan,  University  of,  medical  school, 

456  ;  Medical  Association,  360 
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demonstrative,  at  the  Buffalo  Medical 

College,  257,  347,  432,  517 
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at,  18 

Miller,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  death  of,  437 
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Mortality,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  105;  of 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  106  ;  among  male  and 

female  children,  129 
Mothers  of  the  Wise  and  Cood,  459 
Mott,  Prof  v.,  resignation  of,  517 
Mummy,  Egyptian,  opening  of  an,  IJ37, 

398 

Munson,  Dr.  A.  W.  Case  of  poisoning  by 

strychnine,  431 
Muscle,  new,  discovery  of  a,  07 
Mustard  poultice,  fatal  effects  fiom  a,  340 

JNeilson,  Dr.  J.  C.  Fracture  of  the  sUull, 
373 

Nervous    affliction,  extraordinary,    in  a 

child,  400 
Neuralgia  vs.  toothache,  403 
New  Hampshire  Medical  So(Moty,  457 
New  Jersey  Lunatic  Asylum,  204 
New  Orleans,  Medical  and  Csurgical  Jour 

nal,  27(5;  report  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

276 

New  York,  South  Central,  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of,  45;  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
204;  Marine  Hospital  Report,  277; 
State  Medical  Society  Transactions,  318, 
459  ;  Medical  Gazette,  457 

Nitrate  of  silver,  inhalation  of,  98;  appli- 
cation of,  149 

North  Carolina,  Medical  Society  of,  458 

Northern  Lancet,  the,  6ti 

Nostrums,  prize  essay  on,  518 

Obstetric  case,  difficult,  140 
Obstetrical  extractor,  537 
GCsophagus,  stricture  of  the,  148 
Operation,  surgical,  alleged  extraordinary, 
317 

Opium,  the  quality  of,  520  ;  essay  on  the 
trade,  277 

Otis,  N.  T  jr.,  medical  student,  death  of,  25 
Ovariotomy,  by  Dr.  March,  259 

Pnncoast's  (Dr.)  Introductory  Lecture,  25 
Paris,  letter  from,  534 

Parsons,  Dr.  C.  W.  Mortality  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  31 

Parsons,  Dr.  U.  Cholera  in  Hhode  Island, 
#29 

Paupers,  horrid  cruelty  to,  517 

Peirson,  Dr.  A.  L.  Anaosthetic  agents,  229 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  145  ; 

Periodicals,  medical,  clieapness  of,  68 

Peritonitis,  cases  of,  476 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  436 

Perry,  Dr.  W.  F.  Communication  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  Address,  9 

Pharmacopoeia,  National,  Convention  for 
revising,  188,  208,  332 

Philadelphia,  College  of  Physicians  of,  65 

Phrenological  Society,  collection  of,  187 

Phrenology  and  Physiology,  278 


Phthisis,  treatment  of,  278,  332,  487,  497 
Physicians,  number  of,  in  the  U.  Slates, 

137;  unrequited  labors  o  f,  316  ;  collusion 

with  apothecaries,  337;   young,  liard- 

ships  of,  496 
Pickett,  Dr.  N.  B.,  case  of  lumbar  abscess, 

160 

Puisoninir,  by  laudanum,  case  of,  247,476  ; 
cases  of  in  France,  320  ;  by  strychnine, 
431  ;  by  bioxalate  of  potash,  440;  by 
inoculation  with  animal  mailer,  484 

Polypus,  uterine,  2-5 

Potash,  for  the  removal  of  tumors,  cancers, 

&c.,  369 
Pregnan<ry,  extra-uterine,  57 
Prosecution  of  an  unlicensed  practitioner, 

524 

Prout,  Dr.,  death  of.  440 

Providence,  R.  1.,  cholera  in,  29  ;  ujortali- 

ty  of,  31 
Pseudarthrosis  of  the  femur,  69 
Puerperal  diarrhoea,  404 
Puerperal  fever,  108,  380 

Quackery,  by  members  of  the  profession, 
317,399 

Quinine,  to  deprive  of  its  bitterness,  280 

Registration  of  births, marriages  and  deathf, 
in  Boston,  43  ;  in  IIIxkIc  Island,  2iJ8,  479 

Respiratory  pas.sages,  topical  treatmer»t  of, 
94,  206 

Rewards,  tnedical,  in  France,  201 
Riieumalisui,  lemon  juice  in,   202;  with 

cardiac  disease,  512 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  460 
Roper  Iio.spital,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  500 

Sandwich  Islands,  climate  and  diseases  of 

the,  52  ;  the  venereal  disease  at,  89 
Sarti's  (Signor,)  anatomical  collection, 408 
Scarlet  fever,  treated  by  inunction, 246, 309 
Schools,  medical,  changes  in,  399 
Scientific  evidence,  fallibilities  of,  197,  222, 

227,  324 
Sea-sicknoss,  remarks  on,  296 
Semola,  a  new  pr«'paration  of  wheat,  JOG 
Serpentine  spring  supporter,  the,  64 
Shipman's  (Dr.  A.  B.)  Introductory  Lec- 
ture, 103 

Shoemakers,  dyspepsia  among,  321 
Sketches  of  eminent  living  physicians,  433, 
4G7 

Skilton,  Dr.  A.  J.  Poisoning  by  lauda- 
num, 247 

Skull,  fracture  of  the,  373 

Smallpox,  in  Boston,  359;  hospital  for  in 
London, 460 
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ANAEMIA,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUERPERAF,  STATE. 
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Pawtucket,  Mass.] 

Dr.  Carpenter.  Dear  Sir, — You  are  requested,  by  the  members  of 
the  Bristol  District  Medical  Society,  to  send  a  copy  of  your  very  ex- 
cellent address,  delivered  before  the  Society  on  the  26th  of  September, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  publication. 

E.  AuMor,,  Dec.  19,  1849.  ^'^'^'^^l^^Zl..,  Sec',. 

Gentlemen, — We  meet  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  as  an  organized 
body.  Our  object  is  two-fold.  First,  the  promotion  of  social  improve- 
ment;  and,  second,  enlargement  and  improvement  in  the  varied  branches 
of  knowledge  connected  with  the  medical  profession. 

Men  can  never  well  know  each  other,  but  by  commingling  together. 
Vague  notions  of  the  characters  of  our  fellow  men  may  be  formed,  either 
by  oral  or  written  testimony.  Authors  may  be  imperfectly  known,  by 
their  works  ;  something  may  be  learned  of  men,  by  the  reports  of  others. 
Yet  this  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  upon  which  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Books  do  not,  nor  can  they,  truly  represent  the  whole  character  of  their 
authors.  Nay,  it  is  obvious,  that  very  little  can  be  known  of  the  true 
character  of  an  author  from  having  read  his  book.  Oral  testimony  is 
still  less  deserving  of  credit.  If  we  form  our  opinions  of  men's  cha- 
racters from  oral  representations,  we  are  quite  as  liable  to  be  in  the 
wrong  as  in  the  right.  Calumny  and  slander  are  no  more  likely  to  be 
silent  than  are  truth  and  justice.  It  is  only  by  commingling  together, 
by  social  meetings  and  conversation,  by  the  personal  interchange  of 
ideas,  that  we  can  form  true  estimates  of  character. 

Associations  like  this  afford  opportunities  and  facilities  for  studying 
each  other's  character,  for  removing  previously-formed  opinions  (if  erro- 
neous), for  allaying  asperities,  and  enabling  us  to  form  such  estimates  as 
shall  give  every  man  his  true  level,  and  promote  harmony,  friendship  and 
good  feeling  amongst  the  different  members  of  the  profession. 

But,  again,  there  is  in  our  profession  a  want  of  those  strong  inetntives 
to  action,  which,  alone,  lead  to  excellence.  Men  love  their  ease  too 
well,  to  make  any  extraordinary  mental  effort,  except  there  be  an  emer- 
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gency  sufficient  to  call  it  forth.  The  business  of  medical  men  is  such 
as  leads  the  mind  in  very  much  the  same  train  of  thought.  True,  we 
see  all  the  variety  of  disease  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
the  investigation  of  disease,  and  its  causes,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
can  be  overcome,  that  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  physician's  daily 
mental  effort.  He  rarely  meets  with  those  great  and  important  emergen- 
cies,  which  are  often  presented  to  other  minds.  The  lawyer,  the  politi- 
cian, the  statesman,  the  divine,  scarce  live  a  day  without  some  new  sub- 
ject for  mental  contemplation.  Besides,  they  have  their  opponents  or 
critics  openly  before  them,  and  they  must  succeed  or  fall  in  the  contest. 
To  them,  the  stimulus  for  mental  eiibrt  is  great,  and  it  is  not  without  its 
effects. 

Not  so  with  the  physician.  His  walks  in  life  are  silent  and  unobtrusive. 
His  language  must  be  spoken  in  an  under  tone,  and  in  the  words  of  en- 
couragement, sympathy  and  consolation.  He  rarely  meets  with  those 
who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  his  merits  or  deserts  ;  and  while  so  little 
is  known  of  the  laws  of  vitality,  and  so  uncertain  and  diverse  is  the  ope- 
ration of  medicinal  agents  upon  the  human  system,  the  veriest  empiric  is 
quite  as  likely  to  receive  ihe 'vox  popuH  as  the  most  scientific  physician. 

Some  agencies  are  therefore  needed  to  bring  out  the  energies  of  the 
profession,  other  than  those  occurring  in  tlie  ordinary  routine  of  practice. 
Such,  in  some  degree  (as  we  believe),  are  to  be  found  in  bodies  organized 
like  this.  We  here  meet,  face  to  face.  Ideas  are  advanced  and  criti- 
cized ;  cases  are  reported,  and  the  treatment  of  them  thrown  open  to 
debate  ;  dissertations  are  read,  upon  which  remarks  are  elicited  and 
freely  given  ;  and  in  this  way,  are  developed  those  mental  energies, 
which  otherwise  would  have  remained  latent  and  unknown,  perhaps 
through  the  entire  period  of  life.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
those  who  perform  most  of  this  associated  labor  reap  the  richest  fruits. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  gentlemen,  you  will  allow  me  to 
ask  your  attention  for  tlie  hour,  in  following  me,  in  the  investigation  of 
a  subject,  concerning  which  little  has  been  said,  and  less  written  ;  know- 
ing that  your  good  practical  judgment  will  supply  all  errors  and  defi- 
ciencies which  may  occur  on  my  part.  1  feel  willing  to  expose  my  igno- 
rance, if  by  so  doing  sparks  of  intelligence  can  be  elicited  from  others, 
and  light  thrown,  upon  what  seems  to  me,  in  the  present  state  of  medical 
knowledge,  a  dark  and  obscure  subject.  And  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
charge  me  with  egotism,  if  I  should  seem  to  draw  largely  upon  my  own 
resources  and  experience,  in  endeavoring  to  investigate  a  subject,  upon 
which  writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  are  almost  entirely  silent. 

Our  subject,  then,  for  the  present  dissertation,  is  ancemia,  as  connected 
with  the  puerperal  state. 

The  definition  given  by  writers  to  this  disease,  is  exsanguinity,  or 
bloodlessness.  Now  this  term  may  mean  too  little  or  too  much.  If  it 
is  intended  to  mean,  that  there  is  no  blood  in  the  system,  when  death 
ensues,  then  it  evidently  means  too  much,  for  it  is  not  supposable 
that  the  vital  spark  can  burn  until  every  particle  of  blood  is  exhausted. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  blood  re- 
mains in  the  system,  pure  and  unchanged,  until  death,  then  does  it  equally 
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fail  of  givinir  the  true  definition.  The  truth  is,  that  in  cases  of  death 
resuhing  from  anasnnia,  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  still  remains  in 
the  large  bloodvessels,  while  the  capillary  system  and  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels are  entirely  without  it.  But  even  that  which  does  remain  is  dis- 
solved, and  broken  down,  containing  scarcely  any  crassamentum,  or 
coloring  matter.  It  resembles  water,  in  which  bloody  meat  has  been 
rinsed,  more  than  pure  blood.  If  John  Hunter  was  right  in  supposing 
that  the  blood  contained  vitality,  then  we  think  the  deduction  is  fair,  that 
this  disease  progresses  just  in  proportion  as  the  vitality  of  the  blood  is 
lost,  and  that  death  ensues  when  there  is  not  enough  left  to  sustain  the 
vital  economy. 

We  propose  treating  our  subject,  very  briefly,  in  the  following  order. 

First,  its  History. 

Second,  its  Diagnosis. 

Third,  its  Nature,  or  Causes. 

Fourth,  its  Symptoms. 

Fifth,  its  Prognosis. 

Sixth,  its  Treatment. 
And,  First,  in  relation  to  its  History.  In  looking  into  the  early  wri- 
ters on  iTjedical  subjects,  we  find  them  entirely  silent  on  this  particular 
disease.  They  speak  of  anaemia  as  the  result  of  excessive  phlebotomy, 
of  haemorrhage  from  various  organs,  of  starvation,  and  as  resulting  from 
long-continued  confinement  in  some  of  the  European  mines.  Also  Leu- 
tard,  and  some  others,  attempted  to  classify  anaemia,  by  dividing  it  into 
anaemia  chlorosis,  anaemia  consecutiva,  anaemia  vera  et  spuria,  &ic.  &:c.  ; 
but  they  do  not,  in  a  single  instance,  even  allude  to  this  disease  as  cori- 
nected  with  the  puerperal  state. 

More  recently,  Prof.  Hall  of  Paris,  Dr.  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  and 
many  other  distinguished  pathologists,  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the 
general  disease  ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  made  the  least  allusion  to  it, 
in  the  peculiar  form  now  under  consideration.  The  cases  which  occurred 
in  coal  mines,  some  of  which  were  transferred  to  the  medical  schools 
of  Paris  for  treatment,  differed  materially,  in  many  of  their  symptoms, 
from  puerperal  anaemia  ;  and  were  doubtless  the  product  of  a  specific 
malaria  generated  in  the  deep  sunken  pits  of  those  mines.  Besides,  the 
subjects  were  all  males.  The  case  reported  by  Dr.  Combe,  and  quoted 
by  almost  every  medical  writer  on  this  subject,  is  more  nearly  in  point, 
and  yet  fails,  in  many  important  particulars,  of  being  a  parallelism. 
The  subject  of  his  case  was  also  a  male.  Still  later,  Drs.  Good,  Macin- 
tosh, Eberle,  Watson,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  noticed  anaemia  mainly 
in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  but  not  one  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  puerperal  state. 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  believe,  after  careful  observation,  that 
this  disease,  as  connected  with  the  puerperal  state,  is  of  rec("nt  origin,  and 
probably  limited  to  certain  localities  bordering  upon  the  sea,  and  has  not 
yet  become  extensively  a  subject  of  observation  to  medical  men.  In 
writing  on  this  subject,  therefore,  we  fail  entirely  in  drawing  aid  from  the 
observation  and  experience  of  others,  and  are  thrown  mainly  upon  our 
own  resources. 
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Second,  Diagnosis.  Little  need  be  said  under  this  head.  The  disease 
is  so  well  marked,  and  so  unlike  almost  every  other  disease,  that  the 
careful  observer  need  not  mistake  it.  The  cadaverous  appearance  of  the 
whole  surface,  with  the  pain  in  the  head,  and  the  universal  lassitude, 
are  as  striking  features  in  tliis  disease,  as  are  the  peculiarities  in  res- 
piration and  the  shrill  brazen  cough  in  croup  ;  and  the  practised  eye 
would  as  soon  mistake  the  one,  as  the  practised  ear  the  other. 

But  notwithstanding  the  strong  and  well-marked  features  in  this  dis- 
ease there  is  in  its  early  stages,  and  in  the  milder  cases,  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  aniemia  and  bad  cases  of  chlorosis.  Hence  licutard 
made  in  liis  classification  a  marked  form  of  the  disease,  under  this  head. 
The  waxy,  pallid,  hue  in  the  two  diseases  is  very  similar.  The  prostra- 
tion existing,  in  bad  cases  of  chlorosis,  is  not  strikingly  dissimilar  to  that 
in  anaemia,  except  that  it  is  very  much  less.  With  the  two  exceptions 
above  given,  the  parallelisms  cease,  and  even  there  the  strongly-marJccd 
cadaverous  features  in  anaemia,  are  wanting  in  chlorosis.  The  tense, 
wiry,  quick  pulse;  the  beating  in  the  head,  the  constant  tendency  to 
syncope,  the  di?position  to  hemorrhage  from  various  organs,  always  pre- 
sent in  anaemia,  are,  we  believe,  wanting  in  chlorosis.  Besides,  the  one 
usually  occurs  in  delicate  unmarried  females;  the  other,  with  married 
ladies,  in  the  puerperal  or  lacteal  state.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
however,  that  these  two  diseases  be  not  mistaken,  since  (as  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  under  another  head)  the  treatment  applicable  to  the 
one,  fails  entirely  with  the  other. 

With  the  above  exception,  we  believe  there  is  no  disease  for  which 
anaemia  is  liable  to  be  mistaken. 

Third,  Cause.  How  far  atmospherical  and  meteorological  causes 
operate  in  inducing  this  disease,  we  confess  ourselves  entirely  unable  to 
determine  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  causes  of  this  kind  do  exist. 
So  far  as  our  own  observation  has  extended,  it  is  confined  mainly  to 
the  districts  of  country  bordering  on  the  sea-board,  exists  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  with  all  varieties  of  constitution  and  temperament. 

But  what  are  some  of  the  physiological  causes  which  induce  anaemia  ? 
All  the  nutritious  portion  of  the  aliment  which  is  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem, after  having  passed  tfirough  certain  processes,  is  ordinarily  convert- 
ed into  blood  ;  and  that  blood,  in  order  to  be  healthy,  must  contain  a 
relative  proportion  of  all  its  constituent  materials,  as  serum,  crassamen- 
tum,  iron,  &ic.  he.  Whatever  tends  to  abstract  or  deteriorate  any  one 
of  these  constituent  materials,  must  tend  also  to  destroy  its  vital  prin- 
ciples. Now  in  the  disease  under  consideration,  nearly  all  the  con- 
stituent materials  are  wanting,  except  the  serum,  and  therefore  is  the 
blood  wanting  in  its  vital  and  nutritious  properties.  A  diseased  action 
must  exist  somewhere  ;  either  in  the.  digestive  apparatus,  or  in  the  lac- 
teal and  absorbent  system,  or  in  the  bloodvessels  themselves.  But  the 
digestive  organs  do  not  fail  of  doing  their  duty,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
until  after  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  well  developed. 
The  cadaverous  skin  ;  the  pallid  lips  and  tongue  ;  the  quick,  fiequent 
and  tense  pulse ;  the  peculiar  beating  in  the  head,  are  all  clearly  visi- 
ble, before  the  digestive  organs  materially  fail.    And  although  the  dis- 
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ease  be  fixed,  and  so  well  marked  that  a  practised  eye  cannot  mistake 
it,  the  patient  will  still  aver  that  her  food  relishes,  that  there  is  no 
trouble  at  the  stomach,  and  that  the  bowels  are  in  a  natural  state  ;  siie 
only  complains  of  excessive  debility.  True,  gastric  and  enteritic  symp- 
toms always  appear  later  in  the  disease  ;  but  if  the  proximate  cause  ex- 
isted in  the  digestive  apparatus,  ought  not  those  symptoms  to  precede, 
and  not  follow,  the  clear  development  of  the  disease.  And  yet,  in 
those  cases  where  the  stomach  continues  vigorous  and  retains  its  con- 
tents, altliougii  the  symptoms  in  other  respects  may  be  anything  but 
promising,  there  is  l)ope  of  a  favorable  termination.  Fost-morttm 
examinations  have  developed  no  structural  disease  in  the  stomach,  bowels 
or  liver,  but  a  condition  of  those  organs  perfectly  bleached  and  colorless. 
Nor  are  the  functions  of  those  organs  disturbed  until  the  disease  has 
made  fixed  and  deep  traces  upon  the  entire  system.  The  above  facts 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  tlie  proximate 
cause  of  this  disease. 

Is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  then,  to  be  found  in  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  ?    Or  does  it  suffer  sympathetically,  or  secondarily  ? 

But  again — after  the  food  lias  passed  the  process  of  digestion,  the 
nutritious  portion  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  converted  into 
blood,  while  the  ingesta  is  thrown  out  of  the  system.  Here  it  is  that 
the  separation  takes  place  ;  and  if  there  be  diseased  action  here,  dis- 
eased consequences  nmst  of  necessity  follow.  May  there  not  be  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  formative  vessels  ?  (and  by  this  term  we  will  designate 
those  vessels  which  absorb  the  chyle  and  convert  it  into  blood).  Now 
it  is  evident  that  these  vessels  perform  certain  changes,  in  and  of  them- 
selves. The  chyle  is  taken  into  the  formative  vessels,  a  limpid  fluid  ; 
it  next  appears  in  the  bloodvessels,  converted  into  a  deep  sanguineous 
fluid,  or  blood.  It  has  come  in  contact  with  no  other  agents,  or  agen- 
cies, except  those  existing  in  the  formative  vessels  ;  and  yet,  a  very  strik- 
ing change  has  been  produced,  quite  as  striking  as  the  change  of  the 
food  into  chyme,  and  the  chyme  into  chyle.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
these  vessels  perform  an  important  function  in  the  vital  economy,  and  a 
function  which  can  be  performed  by  no  other  set  of  agents  or  organs. 
Why  may  not  disease  affect  the  function  here  i)erformed,  as  well  as 
those  of  any  other  organ  or  set  of  organs  ? 

The  liver  performs  certain  unhealthy  functions,  when  there  is  no  dis- 
ease of  its  structure  ;  so  of  the  brain,  stomach,  kidneys,  he.  &c.  In 
albugentla,  all  the  albumen,  which  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  liv- 
ing economy,  is  thrown  off  through  the  emunctories  of  the  kidneys. 
In  diabetes,  the  saccharine  matter  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 
No  matter  whether  the  separation  of  these  materials  takes  place  here  or 
elsewhere  ;  these  organs  are  the  emunctories  through  which  those  nutri- 
tious principles  are  carried  out  of  the  system.  They  are  of  themselves, 
or  are  compelled  to  be,  the  recipients  of  a  material,  not  to  be  found  in 
their  secretions  in  a  healthy  state  ;  and  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  be 
the  product  of  disease.  And  yet  dissection  of  persons  having  died  of 
either  of  these  diseases,  developes  no  evidence  of  structural  derangement. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  where  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  existed. 
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Some  pathologists  place  it  in  one  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  as  the  brain, 
stomach,  &,c.  he.  ;  others,  in  other  localities  ;  while  others  give  it  neither 
a  liabitation  nor  location. 

Now  since  it  is  the  formative  system  which  gives  to  the  blood  its 
peculiar  characteristics  ;  changing  its  color,  its  consistence,  its  vitality, 
or  rather  giving  it  vitality  ;  and  since  it  is  in  the  paucity  of  the  blood 
that  this  disease  exists,  is  it  not  just  to  conclude  that  these  organs,  or 
tfiyt  system,  is  diseased,  whose  office  it  is  to  give  the  blood  its  peculiar 
characteristics  and  properties.  ]f  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  formative 
system  must  of  necessity  be  the  seat  of  diseased  action  in  anaemia  puer- 
peral. What  that  diseased  action  is,  we  confess  ourselves  entirely  una- 
ble to  determine. 

But  again,  are  we  to  look  for  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  in 
the  bloodvessels  themselves  ?  We  are  accustomed  to  view  the  arteries 
and  veins  as  mere  conduits,  through  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  a 
force  not  their  own.  Certainly  this  is  believed  to  be  true  of  the  arte- 
ries. Dissections  have  revealed  no  secreting,  absorbing,  or  forming 
power,  or  pioperty,  as  connected  with  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels. 
The  office  of  the  connecting  link',  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  or 
the  capillary  system,  may  not  be  so  well  known.  The  changes  which 
there  take  place,  may  not  all  be  revealed.  Yet  it  is  quite  certain,  that 
the  blood,  while  in  the  capillary  vessels,  retains  its  arterial  color.  Any 
stimulating  application,  gentle  friction,  or  the  blush  of  shame,  immediately 
brings  it  into  view.  The  florid  hue  is  seen  at  once.  I\ow  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  this  very  florid  color,  which  first  indicates,  to  a  practised  eye, 
the  existence  of  puerperal  anaemia.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  this 
florid  tinge  in  the  whole  capillary  system.  The  blood  must  have  lost 
its  peculiar  arterial  hue,  before  its  arrival  at  the  capillary  system,  else 
the  peculiar  waxy,  cadaverous,  anaemic  appearance,  would  not  be  present. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  blood  are  de- 
stroyed, or  separated  from  the  aliment,  by  some  diseased  action  of  the 
formative  system,  and  that  here  is  to  be  found  the  proximate  cause  of 
this  disease. 

[To  be  continued.  ] 


I)R    C.  SEDILLOT  ON  AMPUTATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  send  you  these  little  translations  from  the  "  Comptes  Rendus," 
with  the  view  of  drawing  attention  to  the  subjects  of  W'hich  they  treat. 
The  statistics  of  the  amputations  given  by  S'dillot,  if  nothing  else,  are 
useful,  and  will  assist  in  formino;  an  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  am- 
putations. The  second  article  is  worthy  of  our  attention  at  the  present 
time,  as  the  curriculum  of  ligature,  according  to  the  Hunterian  method, 
and  pressure,  has  been  rapidly  running  through  in  surgical  practice,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  The  old  and  favorite  operation  of  Hunter  was 
thrown  entirely  into  the  shade,  by  the  furor  in  favor  of  pressure,  as  a 
means  of  curing  aneurisms  so  ably  advocated  by  Liston,  and  his  compeers 
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the  British  and  Irish  surgeons.  Pressure  has  gained  but  little  ground 
in  Philadelphia  ;  and  generally  in  the  United  States,  has  not  obtained 
that  confidence,  which  it  did  in  England  and  Ireland. 

This  article  will  perhaps  turn  attention  to  the  methods  of  the  old  fath- 
ers in  surgery  ;  for  there  seems  to  be  in  medicine,  as  in  other  things,  an 
occasional  recurrence  to  old  things.  Yours  very  truly, 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  2Sd,  1850.  James  Bryan. 

Dr.  Sadillot,  of  Strasburg,  presented  a  memoir  on  the  amputations 
of  the  extremiiies,  in  whicli  he  stated  some  new  results  obtained  since 
his  last  communication  on  the  same  subject. 

I  have  established  (says  he)  the  possibility  of  saving  a  greater  num- 
ber of  patients,  by  a  method,  whose  superiority  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice demonstrate,  and  I  have  recited  twelve  cases  of  amputation  in 
which  I  have  lost  hut  one  patient.  This  success  is  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  terrible  mortality  which  continually  follows  amputations  in  our 
hospitals  ;  but  it  may  be  accidental,  and  further  observations  are 
necessary. 

I  performed  ten  amputations  during  tlie  academic  year  1848-9,  as 
follows: — two  of  the  thigh,  two  of  the  leg,  one  of  the  arm,  two  of  the 
fore-arm,  a  partial  one  of  the  foot,  and  two  of  the  phalanges.  I  lost 
but  one  patient,  the  foot  amputation — which  resulted  in  purulent  infec- 
tion and  death.  Jn  recapitulating  the  results  of  these  two  years,  1  find 
3  amputations  of  the  Thigh,    cured  3,      died  0 


8                              Leg,  "     8,  0 

•2  "              Arm,  "2  "  0 

3  "              Pore-arm,  "3  "  0 

3                              Hand,  "      3  "  0 

3  "             Foot,  ''1  "2 

22                                                 20  2 


The  general  mortality  was  thus;  1  in  11,  which  fell  upon  those  of 
the  feet  alone.  We  believe  that  with  greater  faith  in  the  resources  of 
our  art,  and  by  resorting  to  a  secondary  amputation  to  arrest  the  puru- 
lent infection,  as  we  have  advised  in  our  "Treatise  on  Purulent  Infec- 
tion," these  cases  might  have  been  saved. 

If  we  compare  amputations  in  continuity  with  those  in  contiguity,  we 
find  the  latter  much  more  serious — as  they  furnished  two  deaths  in  six 
cases  operated  upon,  while  the  first  give  six  cures  to  one  death.  We 
find  also  a  great  superiority  in  secondary  or  consecutive  amputations, 
whose  mortality  was  one  in  nineteen,  while  that  of  the  primitive  amputa- 
tions was  one  third. 

Dr.  Sedillot  presented  a  second  memoir,  whose  title  was—"  On  the 
Section  of  the  Arteries,  in  the  interval  of  two  Ligatures,"  as  a  general 
method  of  treating  haemorrhages  and  aneurisms. 

The  ligation  of  arteries  remains  one  of  the  most  serious  operations  in 
surgery,  in  spite  of  the  great  labor  undergone  in  order  to  diminish  its 
danger. 

I  propose,  says  Sedillot,  to  myself  an  ungrateful  and  difficult  task,  to 
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revive  a  method  of  operating,  improperly  abandoned.  Celsus  first 
spoke  of  this  operation,  and  iEtius  did  but  quote  from  Galen,  in  recom- 
mending it  two  or  three  centuries  afterwards.  From  this  time  the  section 
of  arteries  between  two  ligatures  has  not  been  entirely  neglected.  The 
Arabs  had  recourse  to  it.  Dionis,  J.  Bell,  J.  P.  Maunoir,  A.  Cooper, 
Cline,  Abernethy,  and  many  other  distinguished  surgeons,  have  sanc- 
tioned the  operation. 

This  method  is,  however,  at  the  present  day,  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  Sedillot  thinks  without  sufficient  cause.  He  attributes  the 
tempoi'ary  prejudice  to  the  great  influence  of  Scarpa,  who  blamed  the 
operation  of  Celsus,  and  replaced  it  by  a  very  ancient  process,  which  he 
supposed  was  superior.  In  our  day,  Roux,  with  whom  Sedillot  regrets 
on  this  point  not  to  agree  in  opinion,  continues  alone  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Scarpa. 

Velpeau  is  quite  opposed  to  the  plan  of  Celsus,  and  combats  it  with 
the  three-fold  authority  of  his  teachings,  his  practice,  and  his  writings. 

Sedillot,  in  the  face  of  such  distinguished  opponents,  examined  the 
question  with  great  care,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  series 
of  objections  presented  by  Velpeau  are  not  as  important  as  his  dinin- 
guished  colleague  supposes. 

The  i^etractility  of  the  arteries  has  been  denied,  and  the  authority  of 
Beclard  quoted  !  This  author  has  on  the  contrary  formally  recognized 
the  retractile  power  of  the  arteries,  and  Sedillot  has  pointed  out  the 
extent  and  condition  of  this  retractility. 

The  throwing  off  of  the  ligatures  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  has 
been  admitted.  Sedillot  proves,  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  a  ligature  of  any  waxed  thread,  tied  with  two  knots,  as  is 
generally  done,  is  never  moved  by  the  action  of  a  fluid,  (hiven  with 
force  enough  to  rupture  the  artery. 

Sedillot  has  also  subjected  an  arterial  ligature  to  more  than  the  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosnhere  by  a  column  of  mercury.  A  ligature,  placed  in 
water  to  avoid  desiccation,  resisted,  until  the  artery  from  softening  gave 
way  beyond  it. 

Sedillot's  memoir  is  divided  into  two  parts,  theoietical  and  practical. 

In  the  first,  the  author  has  sketched  the  history  of  the  operation,  and 
studied  its  advantages  under  three  principal  heads  : — 

1st.  The  superiority  of  a  method  whose  execution  is  least  exposed 
to  the  faults  and  errors  of  operators. 

2d.  The  less  frequencv  of  haeiiiorrliage. 

3d.  The  greater  facility  of  remedying  this  accident  when  it  has 
occurred. 

The  objections  then  follow  in  review,  and  the  indications  and  con- 
tra-indications,  with  the  operative  portion,  form  as  many  ])articular 
chapters. 

The  second  part  of  the  memoir  narrates  eleven  cases  of  arteries  tied 
by  Sedillot  according  to  the  rules  of  his  method,  with  complete  success. 
Twelve  other  cases,  whose  results  were  equally  happy,  are  selected  from 
Cooper,  Cline,  Abernethy,  and  Maunoir  of  Geneva. 

Examples  of  fatal  haemorrhage  after  the  operation  of  Celsus,  ap|)ear 
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to  have  been  very  rare  ;  for  Se^lillot  has  found  but  two  cases  reported 
by  Lisfranc,  who  does  not  ciive  his  authority.  Sedillot  does  not  consider 
the  question  as  decided,  by  tlie  numerous  successful  cases  which  he  pub- 
hshes.  Surgical  reasoning  is  in  general  too  complex,  to  allow  of  absolute 
deduc-tions  :  but  in  examining  the  Aicts,  both  by  reason  and  experience,  he 
thinks  ihat  there  is  reason  why  we  should  return  to  an  operation,  against 
which  there  is  no  legitimate  objection,  and  whose  advantages  are  confirm- 
ed by  a  long  series  of  ages. 


MEDICINAL  FISH  OIL. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  th«  Bosto?i  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  herewitli  three  specimens  offish  oil — cod  liver, 
uollo'-k',  and  haddock  oil.  Tiie  bottle  labelled  as  cod  liver  oil,  you  will 
perceive  is  as  |)nre  as  any  article  of  the  kind  can  possibly  be  made. 
These  oils  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Joshua  Pool,  of  this  town,  who  gives 
his  attention  to  the  business,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  furnish  what  he 
professes,  viz.,  cod  liver  oil  macie  from  fresh  livers,  clarified,  and  rendered 
free  from  all  impurities  and  admixtures.  Whether  other  oils  have  the 
«an)«f='  therapeutical  properties,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  experience  as  yet 
Jias  decided  in  favor  only  of  the  cod  liver  oil.  It  will  therefore  long  com- 
mand the  highest  price  in  the  market ;  while  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  mixed  with  other  oils,  will  lead  to  extensive  adulterations.  Bar- 
rels of  pollock  oil  have  gone  from  this  town,  and  have  undoubtedly  been 
sold  as  cod  liver  oil,  eitiier  puie  or  mixed  with  this  last  in  large  propor- 
tions. It  would  seem,  that,  what  \\  ith  the  Sliore,  Bank,  and  Labrador 
fisheries,  cod  liver  oil  enough  could  be  obtained  without  any  necessity 
for  such  adulterations.  But  it  is  only  from  a  small  fraction  of  these,  the 
in-shore  fishery,  as  it  is  called,  that  tlie  oil  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  fit 
for  medicinal  purposes.  Hei-e  the  livers  are  taken  out  on  the  same  day 
that  tlie  fish  are  caught  ;  and  being  brought  on  shore,  are  tried  out  before 
the  oil  becomes  in  the  least  degree  rancid.  A  procedure,  which,  unless 
the  obtaining  the  oil  is  made  the  primary  object  of  the  voyage,  cannot 
well  be  gone  through  with,  on  board  the  vessel,  on  account  of  the  in- 
convenience attending  it. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  pi'event  the  sale  of  so  much  spurious  oil, 
if  the  physicians  in  the  fishing  towns  would  designate,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Journal,  those  individuals  wlio  are  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
can  be  relied  on  to  furnish  what  they  pretend  to.  You  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Marston,  of  Lynn.  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  names  of  Mr.  Pool  and  Mr. 
Ebenczer  Blatchford,  of  this  town,  either  of  whom  can  furnish  a  limited 
quantity  of  the  article  named.  So  long  as  apothecaries  trust  to  the  ex- 
tensive oil  dealers  for  their  supplies  of  cod  liver  oil,  impositions  will  be 
practised.  B.  Haskell,  M.D. 

Rockport,  Mass.,  January  21,  1850. 

Note. — Tiie  specimens  referred  toby  Dr.  Haskell  appear  much  alike, 
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and  it  would  require  a  very  accurate  sense  of  taste  to  (iecide  which  was 
fromt  he  cod  and  which  from  the  pollock.  Dr.  Haskell's  su<j;geslion,  in 
regard  to  physicians  in  the  several  towns  where  oil  is  inanulaclured, 
offers  a  guarantee  against  iniposition. — Ed. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  CADErS  AT  WKST  TOINT. 

[The  foIlowin(j  letter,  alhided  to  in  last  week's  Journal,  is  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  ilie  Committee  on  Police  at  West  Point,  which  coiiuniltee 
formed  part  of  the  Board  of  Visiters  to  the  Military  Academy  at  that 
place,  in  1849.] 

Siu, — Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conveising  with  you,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  instant,  in  refcrenc^e  to  matters  connected  with  the  medical 
department  of  West  Point,  It  has  occmied  to  me  that  it  was  my  duly  to 
enter  more  fuily  into  the  character  and  causes  of  the  complaints,  on  ac- 
count of  which  cadets  are  most  usually  exc-used  from  duly,  inasmuch  as 
1  feel  persuaded  that  rome  of  the  pauses  ntiay  be  nrieasurably  obviated, 
and  as  1  am  satisfied  that  their  removal  would  cause  tiie  number  of  those 
who  report  sick  to  be  diuiinished,  and  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the 
character  and  standing  of  many  of  the  young  gentlemen  assembled  at  this 
insliluiion. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  regret,  and  J  may  add  of  vexation,  to  every 
medical  officer  who  has  been  stationed  at  West  Point,  to  observe  how 
large  a  number  of  the  cadets  evince  a  disposition  to  get  excused  fiom  their 
military  and  academic  duties,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  so  trifling  as 
hardly  to  he  evidenced  by  any  of  the  signs  of  disease.  It  has,  moreover, 
been  the  experience  of  every  medical  olficer,  that  the  most  faithfid  stu- 
dents and  best  soldiers  are  the  most  rarely  to  he  seen  at  "surgeon's  call," 
and  it  would  hardly  he  an  error  to  assert  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  who 
have  the  largest  number  of  demerits''  most  frequently  request  relief 
fronj  duty  an  account  of  trifling  indisposition — so  trifling,  if  it  really  exists 
at  all,  as  not  to  merit  the  appellation  of  disease.  It  gives  me  pleasure, 
})owever,  to  express  my  belief  that  a  large  majority  of  the  corps  of  cadets 
stand  on  more  elevated  ground  ;  and,  doubtless,  there  are  many  who  pre- 
fer attending  to  their  duties,  although  even  more  unwell  than  those  ex- 
cused by  the  surgeon.  The  former  usually  take  a  high  stand  as  soldiers 
find  scholars  ;  whilst  the  latter  are  found  deficient,  or,  if  they  linger  on 
through  the  period  of  four  years  and  receive  commissions,  too  often  look 
back  witii  regret  at  time  misspent  and  opportunities  for  improvement  neg- 
lected. It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  with 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Military  Academy,  whether  any  means  could  be 
devised  to  break  up  this  system  of  running  to  the  surgeon  on  every 
trifling  occasion — a  system  injurious  to  the  cadets  who  adopt  it,  unfair  for 
other  cadets  upon  whom  additional  duty  is  thereby  imposed,  and  a  tax 
upon  the  patience  of  the  medical  officer,  which,  in  addition  to  his  other 
arduous  duties,  is  well  calculated  to  disgust  him  with  his  position  and  in- 
duce him  to  ^eek  a  change. 
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A  reference  to  llie  register  of  sick,  kept  at  the  hospital,  will  show  that 
"  headaclie"  stands  opposite  to  the  names  of  nearly  one-fjfih  of  the  num- 
ber recorded.  Jn  the  spirit  of  the  most  extended  charity,  let  us  suppose 
that  four-fjl'ths  of  the  cases  rejiorled  as  lieadache  are  bona  fide  cases  of 
that  complaint  !  I'o  what  causes  may  they  be  legitimately  referred  ? 
There  are  several  which  doubtless  exert  an  influence.  At  the  head  of 
these  n)ay  be  placed  ifie  use  of  tobacco.  This  powerful  narcotico-acrid 
luxury  is,  it  is  to  be  believed,  in  very  general  use  by  tlie  corps  of  cadets, 
although  positively  forbidden  by  the  academic  regulations.  How  often 
may  its  noxious  odor  be  detected  in  the  breath  of  cadets  wdio  report 
'•sick."  To  communicate  the  fact  to  the  superintendent,  when  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  a  cadet's  indisposition,  would  seem  lo  be  nothing 
more  than  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer.  Unfoi'tunately,  an  erroneous 
custom  has  acquired,  by  long  cuntinuance,  the  footing  of  a  princij)le  with 
the  medical  olhcers  of  West  Point.  The  surgeon  is  looked  upon  as  con- 
fidentially intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  sick  cadets,  so  far  as  their  illness 
is  concerned  ;  and  if  an  inquiry  into  the  etiology  of  dis(;ase,  with  a  view 
to  its  more  successful  management,  should  lead  to  the  discovery  that 
either  the  use  of  tobacco  or  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  the  exciting  cause, 
he  is  expected  to  confine  the  knowledge  within  his  own  bosom.  A  con- 
fidential friend  the  medical  officer  should  assuredly  be,  under  all  proper 
circumstances  ;  but  never  if  that  confidence  induces  him  to  run  counter  to 
the  laws  of  the  institution  and  the  interests  of  cadets  themselves.  It  is 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  this  time-honored  princi[)le  shoidd  be  annihi- 
lated by  an  academic  regulation  making  it  a  point  of  honor,  from  which 
liiere  can  be  no  appeal,  for  the  surgeon  to  report  every  such  case  to  the 
superintendent.  It  is  due  to  the  cadets  themselves,  lo  the  discipline  of 
the  institution  of  which  they  are  members,  and  to  the  government,  the 
recipients  of  whose  bounty  the  yourig  gentlemen  here  assembled  most 
certainly  aie.  To  enlarge  upon  the  deleterious  influence  of  tobacco  upon 
the  economy  of  man,  especially  whilst  that  economy  is  in  process  of  de- 
velopment and  before  it  has  attained  its  full  maturity,  would  here  be  out 
of  place.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  most  reliable  authority  w  ill  sustain 
me  in  asserting  tliat  its  influence  upon  the  nervous  system  of  animal  and 
organic  life  is  primarily  exciting,  secondarily  depressing — that  it  vitiates 
the  character  of  the  salivary  secretion  ;  impairs  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  ;  produces  mental  as  well  as  pliysical  unsteadiness  ;  creates  a 
thirst  for  other  stimulants  ;  induces  a  desire  for  slothful  indulgence,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  slowly  but  surely  disarranges  the  nervous  harmonies 
of  the  system.  It  is  my  professional  conviction  that  if  the  use  of  this 
noxious  drug  could  be  efTictually  suppressed,  the  cases  of  headache  would 
be  very  materially  diminished. 

Another  cause  which  1  believe  to  be  influential  in  the  causation  of 
headache,  is  the  injurious  tightness  around  the  waist,  of  the  cadet  uniform. 
I  mention  this  with  no  wish  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  my  peculiar  pro- 
vince ;  but,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  it  is  a  powerful  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing cause  of  this  complaint,  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  embrace  it  in  this 
communication.  The  erioneous  notion  that  a  small  waist  is  essential  to  a 
correct  military  figure,  seems  to  be  very  generally  entertained  by  the 
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corps.  Hence,  comfort  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  attain  this,  to  them,  most 
desirable  object.  The  uniform  coat  is  in  a  great  many  cases  so  confined 
in  its  dimensions,  round  the  waist,  lhat  a  mechanical  obstacle  is  presented  to 
the  free  play  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs.  Hence  result  im- 
perfect circulation  through  the  chest  and  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
giving  rise  to  headache,  occasional  feelings  of  vertigo,  and  other  un- 
comfortable sensations.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  same  cause,  we  have 
impeded  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  leading  to  constipation — itself 
a  most  efficient  cause  of  headache.  It  is  my  conviction  that  if  the  waist 
measure  of  the  cadet  uniform  were  taken  during  a  moderately  full  inspi- 
ration, so  that  their  clothing  would  not  produce  injurious  compression 
around  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  at  the  same  time 
eftectually  sup))ressed,  headache  would  nearly  disappear  from  the  corps. 
It  is  true  that  the  exercise  of  the  brain  in  t'lie  severe  studies  of  tfie  acade- 
my, for  which  many  have  but  little  natural  aptitude,  would  occasionally 
produce  it,  but  it  would  rarely  attain  that  severity  which  would  induce 
them  to  apply  for  relief  from  all  duty,  academic  and  military. 

The  next  most  common  complaint  appearing  on  the  register  is  catarrh. 
This,  depending  on  atmospherical  changes,  is  but  little  subject  to  our 
control  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  much  less  common  when  the 
cadets  shall  occupy  the  new  barracks  now  in  progress  of  erection,  es- 
pecially as  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  occasional  bathing,  wliich,  by 
its  salutary  action  upon  the  skin,  will  unquestionably  diminish  the  tendency 
to  catarrhal  disorders.  Constipation  is  likewise  a  very  frequent  subject 
of  complaint,  and  was  refei  red  to  incidentally,  whilst  on  the  subject  of 
headache,  as  standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  with  that  very 
common  complaint. 

In  addressing  you,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  influence  of 
this  form  of  functional  derangement  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  condition  of  man.  There  are  few  individuals  who  have  not  liad 
a  personal  experience  of  its  depressing  influence  over  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  its  saddening  effects  upon  the  spirits,  and  its  enervating  power 
over  the  piiysical  health.  When  we  recollect  that  it  has  its  seat  in  that 
system  of  organs  which,  by  their  associated  action,  constitute  the  great 
laboratory  in  which  are  prepared  all  the  elements  for  the  building  up  and 
repair  of  the  system,  that  any  derangement  of  that  systen)  irradiates  an 
unwholesome  influence  throughout  the  whole  economy,  its  great  im- 
portance in  relation  to  individual  hygiene  will  be  at  once  appreciated.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  the  corps  of  cadets  there  are  causes  in  operation  very 
influential  in  producing  the  derangement  under  consideration.  It  has 
always  been  the  bane  of  the  student's  life  ;  and  to  obviate  it,  and  insure 
a  regular  functional  action,  requires  a  religious  observance  of  custom 
which  few  have  the  firmness  to  persist  in. 

So  vitally  important,  however,  do  I  deem  it  to  be  in  relatioti  to  health, 
and  so  common  is  habitual  constipation  in  the  corps,  that  the  question 
may  be  seriously  entertained  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  those  charged 
with  the  various  interests  of  cadets  to  prescribe  some  regulations  which 
might  indirectly  aid  in  the  removal  of  this  very  common  and  distressing 
complaint.    An  enlarged  view  of  our  responsibilities  to  the  young  men 
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here  assembled,  would  certainly  induce  us  to  look  to  all  their  interests, 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  ;  and  as  they  are  at  a  period  of  life  when 
habits  are  being  formed  whicli  will  tell  for  weal  or  wo  upon  their  future 
career,  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  promote  the  formation  of  such  as  will 
best  secure  their  own  health  and  happiness,  and  render  them  most  useful 
to  the  country  lor  whose  service  they  are  educated.  Constipation,  ]  am 
satisfied,  would  not  be  so  frequently  complained  of,  if  the  use  of  tobacco 
were  effectually  suppressed  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  addition  to  the 
cadet  faie  of  stewed  fruits  three  times  a  week  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage in  promoting  that  re<iular  condition  of  the  alvine  canal  so  vitally 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  general  health. 

Such  an  addition  to  their  diet  would,  it  is  believed,  measurably  obviate 
that  tendency  to  paiiiiul  boils  which  interferes  so  frequently  with  their 
military  duties. 

Inflamed  corns  and  excoiiations  of  the  feet  mostly  complete  the  cata- 
logue of  their  ills.  These  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  faulty 
construction  of  their  shoes,  a  diminution  of  them  would  speedily  follow  a 
more  correct  manufacture  of  that  article  of  uniform. 

A  superficial  view  of  the  matters  above  referred  to  might  lead  to  the 
impression  that  they  are  but  of  little  moment.  But  an  experience  of  nearly 
four  years  at  the  Military  Academy  has  satisfied  me  that  the  standing  of 
many  cadets  is  influenced  by  the  facility  with  which  they  secure  an  ex- 
cuse from  duty  for  their  many  complaints,  some  of  them  of  a  very  trifling 
character ;  a  habit  of  running  to  the  medical  officer  is  contracted  ;  studies 
are  neglected  at  night,  because  there  is  a  "  surgeon's  call  "  in  the  morning 
to  which  they  can  flee  for  refuge.  A  slight  headache  or  a  trifling  feeling 
of  indisposition  is  sufficient  to  make  them  close  their  text  books.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  commencement  of  a  retrograde  movement  in  their  studies  ; 
they  proceed  slowly,  but  surely,  from  bad  to  worse,  until  finally  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  in  some  cases,  painful  as  the  supposition  may  be,  decep- 
tion is  deliberately  practised,  in  order  to  secure  an  excuse  from  duty.  A 
cadet  who  can  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  practise  such  deception,  surely 
should  not  be  deemed  a  person  fit  to  hold  a  commission  in  his  country's 
service.  Let  the  provisional  code  of  honor  established  for  })is  guidance, 
and  as  a  slielter  for  his  conscience,  be  what  it  may,  the  practice  of  such 
deception  evinces  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  which  augurs  no  good 
for  the  future. 

I  look  upon  our  whole  system  as  radically  defective.  Surgeon's  call  " 
is  plainly  an  inducement  for  the  indolent  to  indulge  their  indolence. 

Sick  in  quarters  "  is  an  absurdity  which  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
With  our  present  box  of  a  hospital,  it  cannot  be  otherw  ise. 

There  should  be  constructed  a  building  on  the  proper  plan,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  maximum  number  of  sick.  Every  cadet 
who  reports  sick  should  at  once  be  sent  to  tlie  hospital,  and  there  remain 
until  fit  for  duty.  All  unnecessary  visiting  to  sick  cadets  should  be 
positively  forbidden.  In  case  of  serious  illness  of  a  cadet,  the  presence 
of  his  select  friends  would  be  always  permitted,  to  comfort  and  nurse  him. 
If  such  a  system  were  established,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  exert  a  salu- 
tary influence.    They — and,  unfortunately,  there  are  some — who  avail 
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themselves  of  an  exciisa  from  duty  to  pursue  their  own  pleasures,  would 
avoid  the  confjiiement  of  a  hospital.  The  really  sick  would  gladly  seek 
the  comfort  and  repose  of  a  well-regulated  establishment.  If  any  re- 
ported siek  without  cause,  they  could  be  safely  subjected  to  the  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  the  sickness  of  which  tliey  conjplain.  There  would 
he  nothing  harsh  in  this  system,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  speedily 
commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  corps. 

I  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  there  tiave  been  sensitive  and  highly- 
organized  young  gentlemen  at  the  institution  who  have  suffered  from 
indisposition,  for  fear  of  being  confounded  with  those  who  they  knew 
wen^  trifling. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  during  each  quarter  of  the  year,  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  report  sick,  and  this  in  a  corps  every  individual  of 
which  undergoes  a  strict  physical  examination  previous  to  admission,  and 
at  a  post  notorious  for  its  salubrity,  the  suggestions  I  have  made  will 
not  be  deemed  unwoithy  of  consideration.  I  am  convinced  thai  great 
benefit  would  result  from  a  change  of  system  ;  that  much  precious  time 
would  be  saved  to  the  cadets  ;  tlmt  habits  of  indolence  would  not  be  so 
frequently  contracted,  and  that  many  who,  under  the  present  system,  are 
forming  habits  which  may  tell  most  unfavorably  upon  their  prospects  of 
success,  would  take  a  stand  honorable  to  themselves,  and  creditable  to  the 
institution  of  which  they  are  members.  The  position  of  a  medical  offi- 
cer at  West  Point  is  one  of  great  delicacy  ;  he  has  to  deal  professionally 
with  a  large  number  of  young  men  of  various  dispositions,  temperaments, 
and  moral  feelings,  who  have  left  their  homes  and  entered  upon  untried 
and  trying  duties.  They  must  be  treated  with  firmness,  yet  with  kind- 
ness. Great  allowances  should  be  made  and  are  made  for  them.  But 
experience  unfortunately  teaches  that  some  will  deliberately  deceive  and 
impose  upon  the  medical  officers  of  the  post.  How  to  discriminate  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty,  is  a  most  difficult  matter.  If  the  approaches  of 
disease  were  not  often  insidious,  but  always  assumed  a  distinguishable 
garb,  our  embanassment  would  not  be  so  painful.  As  it  is,  our  duty 
plainly  is  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  :  but  in  so  doing,  I  am  satisfied  we 
indirectly  encourage  habits  which  militate  powerfully  against  the  success 
of  many  cadets  at  this  institution.  Were  the  proposed  modification 
adopted,  so  far  as  allowing  none  to  be  "  sick  in  quarters,"  and  placing 
everyone  reporting  sick  immediately  under  hospital  surveillance,  the  dif- 
ficulty would  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  touch  upon  some  other  matters  which  appertain  to  my  department ; 
but  this  comtnunicalion  has  been  already  so  extended  as  to  trespass,  I 
fear,  upon  your  time. 

After  a  long  delay,  justice  has  at  length  been  done  to  the  enlisted  men 
at  this  |)ost.  An  appropriation  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  has  been 
secured,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  used  in  its  construction.  I  have 
latterly  most  painfully  felt  the  want  of  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
sick  soldier,  who  is  as  fairly  entitled  to  them  as  a  cadet  or  a  commission- 
ed officer. 

A  severe  epidemic  of  snmllpox  appeared  last  winter  in  miserably 
crowded  barracks,  during  the  prevalence  of  which,  for  four  weeks,  I 
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was  compelled  to  breathe  the  concentrated  poison  of  virulent  smallpox. 
My  own  personal  exposure  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  compared 
with  the  amount  of  suffering  I  witnessed  at  that  time,  which  I  felt  was 
mucli  aojgravated  by  the  want  of  suitable  accommodations  for  the  sick. 

1  cannot  conclude  without  alluding  to  the  growing  evil  ol  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  families  in  Logtown  and  Camptown,  dependencies  of  this 
post.  Every  enlisted  man  feels  himself  privileged  to  get  married,  and  no 
check  or  limit  is  opposed  to  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  quarters  are 
crowded  with  women  and  children — the  latter,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case,  feeble  and  unhealthy.  The  humanity  of  the  medical  officers  is 
painfully  taxed  in  giving  medical  attendance  to  so  many  who  have  no  of- 
ficial claims  upon  them  ;  and  their  time,  which  is  clearly  their  own  when 
not  officially  employed,  is  so  cut  up  that  no  systematic  course  of  study 
can  be  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  professional  improvement.  But  this  is 
part  only  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  existing  stale  of  things.  I  am 
convinced  that  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  have  been  occasionally 
introduced  at  West  Point  through  the  visits  of  acquaintances  and  friends 
of  the  families  of  enlisted  men  ;  these  acquaintances  and  friends  frequently 
levying  an  additional  tax  upon  the  time  and  attentions  of  the  surgeon 
and  assistant  surgeon  of  the  post.  The  commencement  of  this  evil  dales 
very  far  back,  and  no  one  now  at  the  Academy  can  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  it ;  but  it  has  now  attained  such  dimensions  as  imperiously 
to  demand  the  pruning  knife  of  reform.  The  surgeon  and  assistant  sur- 
geon are  prepared  to  respond  to  all  reasonable  calls  upon  their  humane 
feelings  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  endurance  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue,  and  it  is  time  for  them  to  act  in  self-defence.  In  justice  to  my- 
self and  those  who  may  succeed  me  at  this  post,  I  would  suggest  either 
that  the  number  of  families  of  enlisted  men  at  this  post  should  be  reduced 
to  the  legal  standard  ;  or,  if  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  that  all  now  pre- 
sent should  remain  and  an  increase  still  encouraged,  that  medicines  and 
suitable  medical  attendants  be  provided  for  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Military  Academy.  The  duties  of  medical  officers  at  West  Point  are 
sufficiently  arduous  without  having  extra  burdens  imposed  on  them  ;  and 
simple  justice  requires  that  some  steps  should  be  taken,  if  not  to  diminish 
the  evil  complained  of,  at  all  events  to  arrest  its  further  progress. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect,      Robert  Southgatk, 

Assist.  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  acting  Surgeon  Military  Academy. 
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Dissection  of  a  Crocodile.  —  Samuel  Kneeland,  Jr.,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  a 
careful  examiner  into  nature,  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  this  city,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  season,  on  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  the  Crocodilus  lucius,  that  redounds  exceedingly  to  his 
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credit  as  a  comparative  anatomist.  We  cannot  give  space  to  much  of  the 
article,  which  has  been  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Society,  but  there 
are  a  few  observations  that  have  a  special  claim  to  attention. 

"In  all  reptiles,"  says  Dr.  K.,  "  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Croco- 
dilus,  the  heart  consists  of  but  three  cavities — one  ventricle  and  two  auri- 
cles ;  the  ventricle  receiving  both  arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  sending 
the  mixed  fluid  over  the  system  at  the  same  time  that  it  sends  to  the 
lungs  blood,  a  portion  of  which  has  just  circulated  through  them.  The 
heart  of  the  Crocodilus  has  a  complete  partition  across  the  ventricles  so  as 
to  form  four  cavities,  and  the  circulation  is  so  arranged  that  while  the 
head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  receive  pure  arterial  blood  (at  least 
while  the  animal  breathes  in  the  air),  the  posterior  half  receives  only  a 
mixed  arterial  and  venous  blood  :  the  mingling  of  the  two  bloods  taking 
place  not  in  the  heart  itself,  but  by  an  opening  between  the  two  aortas. 
This  was  unknown  to  naturalists  till  the  time  of  Meckel  and  Panizza." 

Some  idea  of  the  creature's  immense  powers  of  digestion  may  be  form- 
ed from  the  following  description  of  the  structure  of  the  stomach. 

"  The  stomach  was  filled  with  half-digested  food.  It  was  nearly  globu- 
lar, measuring  about  nine  inches  in  all  diameters.  The  walls  w'ere  half 
an  inch  thick ;  the  inner  surface  smooth,  of  a  dull-white  color,  without 
evident  papilla}.  It  was  studded  with  what  resembled  erosions,  or  ulcera- 
tions, most  numerous  on  the  great  curvature,  opposite  the  cardiac  orifice  ; 
they  varied  in  diameter  from  one  fourth  of  an  inch  downwards,  some 
nearly  a  line  in  depth  ;  some  of  these  seemed  to  be  raised  above  the  sur- 
face, and  resembled  circular  patches  of  glands  ;  they  gave  a  gritty  sensa- 
tion to  the  finger  in  some  places.  The  pyloric  orifice,  rough  and  w^arty, 
was  1^  inches  from  the  cardiac.  Between  these  was  asac,  large  enough  to 
hold  a  goose-egg,  stained  by  contact  with  the  gall-bladder  ;  which  last  re- 
sembled in  shape  and  size  the  finger  of  a  glove.  ^  The  pyloric  orifice  and 
the  duodenum,  cut  open,  were  an  inch  wide  ;  the  latter  very  thick  and  sud- 
denly turned  on  itself;  the  inner  surface  consisted  of  a  loose,  very  mova- 
ble net  work." 


Treatment  of  Abscesses. — A  request  has  been  made  of  Dr.  Crosby,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  by  the  medical  students 
of  the  institution,  to  publish  his  lectures  on  abscesses.  It  is  understood 
that  a  monograph  on  that  fertile  and  important  subject  may  be  expected 
from  him  the  present  year.  In  doinir  this  service.  Dr.  Crosby  will  con- 
fer a  favor  on  the  surgeons  of  New  England,  if  no  where  else,  since  it 
is  no  scandal  to  confess  that  the  most  expert  and  scientific  surgical  prac- 
titioners are  often  exceedingly  perplexed  in  that  difficult  branch  of  their 
profession.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  half  a  dozen  old  women  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  perhaps  as  many  more  in  adjoining  States,  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  successfully  managing  many  familiar  kinds  of  ulcerations  and  ab- 
scesses, which  quite  eclipses  the  fame  of  some  who  have  sighed  for  a  dis- 
tinction the  public  have  never  yet  been  disposed  to  award  to  them. 


Hutchinson'' s  Enema  Apparatus. — We  have  just  examined  a  new  self- 
injecting  apparatus  for  administering  enemas,  manufactured  by  W.  and  H. 
Hutchinson,  Sheffield.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  eight  inches  long,  of  an 
oval  form,  two  and  three  fourth  inches  in  its.  longest  diameter,  con- 
taining at  one  side  a  forcing-pump  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
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ter.  At  the  same  side,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  there  is  a  pro- 
jection to  which  a  tube  is  attached,  having  a  hinge  motion.  The  nozzle 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  tube  has  a  hinge  motion  also.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  there  is  an  opening  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
preparatioQ  to  be  injected,  which  is  closed  by  a  slide.  The  principal  re- 
commendation of  this  instrument  is  that  persons  requiring  the  administra- 
tion of  enemas  can  make  use  of  it  themselves.  It  is  also  neat  and  portable. 
It  is  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  hold  on  to  the  nozzle 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  contents  when  filled  for  use,  for  by  flexing 
the  tube  or  nozzle,  which  can  be  done  to  any  required  angle,  the  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  cylinder  is  effectually  closed.  This  instrument, 
judging  from  its  construction,  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  common 
syringe,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  It 
is  for  sale  by  Philbrick  &  Trafion,  160  Washington  street,  and  has  been 
advertised  in  the  Journal  under  the  name  of  Aperitive  Fountain. 


Medical  Botany  of  Massachusetts. — In  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  is  an  elaborate  report,  extending  through  164 
pages,  on  the  indigenous  medical  botany  of  Massachusetts,  by  our  long- 
tried  friend  and  correspondent,  S.  W.  Williams,  M.D.,  of  Deerheld.  Be- 
sides being  a  careful  investigator,  Dr.  Williams  is  a  kind  of  aniiquarian 
in  medicine.  He  has  treasured  up  with  fondness  the  opinions,  experience 
and  views  of  the  past  generation  of  New  England  physicians  ;  and  by 
adding  the  results  of  his  own  indefatigable  inquiries  of  nature,  in  regard 
to  her  intentions  and  therapeutic  resources  in  the  rough  but  productive 
soil  of  Massachusetts,  makes  his  readers  quite  familiar  with  all  the  plants 
known  to  botanists  in  this  quarter,  from  the  cedar  to  the  "  hissop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall." 


Dr.  Pancoasfs  Introductory  Lecture. — A  request,  emanating  from  gen- 
tlemen of  the  class  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  repre- 
senting thirty -one  States,  besides  Germany  and  England,  has  carried  the 
introductory  of  the  professor  of  surgery.  Dr.  Pancoast,  through  the  press. 
It  is  creditable  to  him  as  a  warm-hearted  man,  and  a  teacher  of  a  branch 
that  is  doing  immense  service  to  humanity  by  alleviating  physical  suffer- 
ings, arresting  the  progress  of  disease,  and  lengthening  the  measure  of 
life.  We  cannot  go  into  details  ;  so  many  pamphlets  are  accumulating 
on  the  table,  that  an  attempt  to  define  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  each 
would  wholly  engross  the  few  pages  allowed  for  these  specialities.  In 
thanking  the  author  for  a  copy  of  his  discourse,  we  recommend  it  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  those  for  whom  it  v^^as  written.  Be  influenced  by 
the  principles  it  inculcates,  and  usefulness,  happiness  and  renown  will  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course. 


Life  of  a  Medical  Student. — A  part  of  the  introductory  medical  lecture 
at  the  Buffalo  University,  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  surgery,  was 
devoted  to  a  narrative  of  a  lamented  young  man,  Nathaniel  T.  Otis,  Jr., 
who  died  Aug  14th,  1S49,  at  the  early  age  of  19.  He  was  a  medical 
student  of  such  promise,  that  it  was  fitting  his  attainments  and  his  charac- 
ter should  be  held  up  for  example  and  admiration  on  the  occasion.  We 
have  rarely  had  our  sympathies  more  warmly  excited  by  a  mere  sketch 
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of  the  daily  pursuits  of  a  young-  man,  or  deplored  more  sincerely  the  early 
death  of  one  whose  powers  and  acquirements  would  have  been  highly  use- 
Tul  in  the  world,  had  he  been  spared.  The  ardor  of  his  pursuits,  the  moral 
elevation  of  his  mind,  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge  in  studying  every  de- 
partment of  nature,  must  have  endeared  Mr.  Otis  to  the  class,  and  to  the 
society  in  which  he  moved.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  accomplished  an  accepta- 
ble service.  What  he  has  said  illustrative  of  the  excellencies  of  his  de- 
parted young  friend,  will  nerve  many  a  sluggish  student  of  medicine  to 
efforts  that  may  lead  not  only  to  usefulness,  but  distinction. 


The  Study  of  Medicine.— Thom^^  D.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  chair  of 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  located  in  a 
city  so  much  renowned  for  schools  of  science,  took  for  his  subject,  in  open- 
ing the  term  at  the  institution  to  which  he  is  attached,  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  handled  with  ability.  Many  fine  things  have  been  repeatedly 
said  in  regard  to  that  topic,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  barren  theme.  Students 
will  ascertain,  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  it,  precisely  what  they  should  do, 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  faculty;  and  what  they  cannot  omit,  with- 
out the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  in  recounting  their 
wasted  opportunities. 


Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  — From  the  17th  A^nnual  Report 
of  this  institution,  which  is  just  received,  we  learn,  in  regard  to  the  admis- 
sions, (fee,  for  the  last  year,  that  the  luimber  of  patients  in  the  hospital, 
Pec.  1,  1S4S,  was  409;  males,  217— females,  192.  Patients  admitted  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  273  ;  males,  134— females,  139.  Whole  number 
in  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  the  year,  682;  males,  351 — females,  331. 
Patients  remaining  in  the  hospital,  Nov.  30th,  1849,  429  ;  males,  220— 
iemales,  209.  Of  the  admissions,  there  were  cases  of  less  duration  than 
one  year,  163 ;  of  one  year  or  more,  99  ;  cases  the  duration  of  whose  in- 
sanity before  admission  not  ascertained,  11.  Patients  admitted  by  courts, 
206;  committed  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  26;  private  boarders,  on 
bonds,  41.  Foreigners — those  who  have  no  legal  residence  in  this  State — 
admitted  during  the  year,  79;  foreigners  discharged  during  the  year,  62; 
foreigners  remaining-  in  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  year,  167. 

The  hospital  has  been  more  crowded  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 
The  extent  of  its  accommodations  does  not  exceed  what  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  require.  At  no  time  has  there  been  less  than  four  hundred 
and  fivo  patients.  The  greatest  number  was  four  hundred  and  forty.  The 
average  for  the  year  has  been  about  four  hundred  and  twenty. 


Report  of  the  City  Registrar  of  Boston. — The  first  Annual  Report  of 
our  City  Registrar  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  is  just  published. 
The  number  of  births  has  been  ascertained  by  canvassing  the  city  for  this 
express  purpose.  This  work  has  been  done  faithfully,  but  the  result  is 
presumed  not  to  be  a  perfect  record.  The  number  retured  is  5,068,  and 
it  is  thought  by  the  Registrar  that  from  three  to  five  hundred  more  have 
occurred.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  these  returns,  is  the  birth- 
places of  the  parents  of  the  new-born  children.  Of  these  parents,  only 
438  fathers  and  522  mothers  were  natives  of  Boston,  while  2,540  fathers 
and  2,578  mothers  were  born  in  Ireland  !  Born  in  the  New  England 
States,  including  Boston,  1,754  fathers  and  ],765  mothers;  in  foreign 
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countries,  includinof  the  above  number  born  in  Ireland,  3,140  fathers  and 
3,151  mothers.  There  were  37  cases  of  twins. — The  number  of  intentions 
of  marriage  recorded  during  the  year,  2,287  ;  which  is  also  less  than  the 
real  n amber,  as  many  are  known  to  have  gone  out  of  ihe  State  to  be  mar- 
ried, to  avoid  the  publicity  aitendiiig  a  compliance  with  our  laws,  which 
require  the  intention  to  be  published  14  days. — The  number  of  deaths 
for  1849,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  the  Journal,  was  5,079; 
including  still-binhs,  5,329.  By  omitting  the  still-births,  and  estimating 
the  average  population  of  the  city  at  132,000,  the  Registrar  makes  the 
mortality  of  the  year  1  in  26,  which  is  doubtless  iriore  correct  than  1  in 
24.53,  as  estimated  in  our  former  notice.  Of  these  deaths,  the  nuniber  of 
natives  of  Ireland  was  1,368;  natives  of  Boston,  including  children  of  for- 
eign parents,  2.454.  Among  the  diseases,  consumption  stands  at  the  head 
in  fatality,  tioiwiihstanding  the  ravages  of  cholera.  Six  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four deaths  are  attributed  to  that  disease  ;  cholera,  61 1  ;  infantile  dis- 
eases, 328;  scarlet  fever,  317;  dysentery,  277;  diseases  of  the  bowels, 
264;  measles,  209  ;  teething,  161;  lurig  fever,  152;  diarrhcea,  118. 


Dissertation  on  Anccmia. — Dr.  Carpenter's  Address  before  the  Bristol 
District  Medical  Society  is  conmienced  in  to-day's  Journal.  Dr.  C.  shows 
a  good  degree  of  research  in  regard  to  what  has  been  known  and  written 
respecting  this  disease,  and  his  own  views  of  its  nature  and  treatment  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  profession.  He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  say- 
ing that,  among  modern  writers,  not  one  has  made  the  least  allusion  to  the 
disease  as  connected  with  the  puerperal  state.  Dr.  Channing,  of  this  city, 
has  written  upon  it  in  this  connection.  A  valuable  and  elaborate  paper  on 
this  subject,  by  him,  may  be  found  in  the  New  England  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  October,  1842,  published  at  this  office. 


Cholera  Statistics,  Providence,  R.  1. — The  Journal,  of  Providence,  has 
a  well  written  communication  on  the  late  appearance  and  character  of  the 
cholera  in  that  city,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Collins,  who  very  modestly  merely  ap- 
pended his  initials  to  an  article  that  would  have  been  honorable  to  him  in 
any  medical  publication  of  the  day.  We  extremely  regret  that  a  statisti- 
cal article  of  such  value  should  have  appeared  in  a  daily  sheet,  where 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  ever  thought  of  reading  it  at  all.  As 
it  is  a  standing  rule  with  us  not  to  draw  urmecessarily  from  other  than 
medical  publications,  and  as  a  report  on  the  same  subject  had  previously 
been  received  from  Dr.  Parsons,  the  newspaper  article  cannot  be  copied. 

To  CoKRKSPoNDKNTS. — The  papers  ofDrs.  A.  Chapin  and  A.  F.  Stanley,  and  "  Plymouth," 
have  been  received. 


iMAaRiKD, — Geo.  W.  Skinner,  iM.l).,  of  xNewburyport,  Mass.,  to  3iiss  fl.  J.  Pierce. — Dr.  Wni. 
O.  .Tohnson,  of"  Lyini,  Mass.,  to  Miss  M.  U.  Wood.-— Dr.  D.  D.  Fiske,  ot  Killiiigly,  Conn.,  to  Miss 
M.  J.  Johnson. 


DiF.D, — At  Galveston,  Texas,  Dr.  Tliomas  Mills,  ^hot  by  a  Dr.  ^'eil!.  The  charge  entered  the 
gioiii,  and  severing  the  femoral  artery,  he  bled  to  death  immediatel}'. 


IJe<if!i.<;  in  Bnsto/i — for  the  week  endinjj  Saturday  noon,  February  2,  66. — IMales,  33 — females, 
33.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  I — disease  of  (he  brain,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  4 — bron- 
ch  lis.  2 — ooiisumplion,  10 — convulsions,  3 — croup,  4 — childbed,  2 — cancer,  1 — drowned,  1 — drop- 
sy, 1 — debility,  1 — erysipelas,  ] — typhus  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung-fever,  8 — puerperal  fever, 
1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — intemperance,  1 — infantile  diseases,  5 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4 — 
marasmus,  2 — j)alsy,  1 — purpura,  1 — smallpox,  3 — disease  of  the  spine,  1 — scalded,  1 — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  28 — between  5  and  20  years,  7 — between  20  and  |0  v<^ars,  16 — between  40 
and  60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  7.    Americans,  32  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  34. 
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The  Strafford  District  N.  H,  Medical  Society  held  its  Annual  Session 
at  the  American  House  in  Dover,  Jan.  16th,  1850.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

John  Morrison,  M.D.,  Preside7it.  Ezra  Bartlett,  M.D.,  J.C.Hanson,M.D., 
M.  R.  Warren,  M.D.,  Counsellors.  P.  A.  Stackpole,  M.D.,  Secretary  and 
Librarian.  S.W.  Jones,  M.D.,  Auditor.  J.  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  Treamrer. 
J.  E.  Tyler,  M.D.,  N.  L.  Folsom,  M.D.,  Alvah  Parker,  M.D.,  Orators. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Fernald  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  Dissertation  upon  Old  and 
New  Remedies. 

Abner  Ham,  M.D.,  of  Farmington,  James  Farrin^^^ton,  Jr.  M.D.,  of  Ro- 
cbipster,  Wm.  Yfaterhouse,  M.D.,  of  Barrino-ton,  Charles  H.  Shackford, 
M.D.,  John  T.  Page,  M.D.,  of  Great  Falls,  Geo.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.D., 
Alphonso  Bickford,  M.D.,  Nathaniel  Low,  M.D.,  of  Dover,  and  Doctors 
Leip^hton  and  Flanders,  of  Durham,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Drs.  J,  E.  Tyler,  J.  H.  Smith,  J.  Home  and  D.  T.  Parker,  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  lo  attend  the  American  Medical  Association  to  be  holdeu 
at  Cincinnati  in  May  next. 

Dr.  Martin,  of  Dover,  read  a  paper,  descriptive  of  the  objects  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  session  of  which  he  at- 
tended at  Boston,  in  May  last ;  togetheK  with  his  own  reflections  upon 
various  topics  connected  therewith  ;  embracing  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Association;  the  hearty  welcome,  the 
liberal  hospitality,  the  delicate,  refined,  and  unremitting  assiduities  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of  Boston,  with  a  particular  allusion  to 
some  of  the  papers  reported  from  the  standing  committees,  and  especially 
the  one  treating  of  Tea  and  Coffee  as  articles  of  diet ;  giving  an  analysis 
of  them,  and  showing  conclusively  their  want  of  the  nutrient  principles  on 
which  the  development,  growth,  nutrition  and  renovation  of  the  human 
organism  depend. 

The  paper  was  lucid,  able,  learned  and  eloquent,  and  elicited  the  follow- 
ing action  of  the  Society  : — 

Resolijed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Martin, 
for  his  able,  learned,  instructive  and  eloquent  paper  just  read,  and  that  the 
same  be  requested  for  deposit  in  the  archives  of  this  Society. 

Dr.  Pray,  of  Dover,  also  read  a  very  interesting  and  elaborate  paper 
upon  Asiatic  Cholera;  embracing  the  history  and  statistics  of  its  fatality 
from  the  year  1817  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  paper  was  drawn  up  with  much  care,  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation, for  which  the  Society  gave  the  following  expression  : — 

Besolued,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Pray,  for 
his  very  clear,  summary  and  historical  description  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  terrible  malady  the  Asiatic  Cholera. 

A  peculiar  case  of  spinal  irritation  was  reported  by  Dr.  Fernald,  which 
was  full  of  practical  interest,  and  of  much  value  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  Bartlett  also  reported  a  case,  and  his  mode  of  operation  for  loose 
cartilage  of  knee-joint. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  full  of  interest. 


The  beneficial  results  of  industry,  simple  food,  and  regular  habits,  are 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  United  Brethren  (Shakers)  at  Enfield, 
Conn.,  numbers  tivo  hcndr^  d  a-nd  sixty -eight,  and  not  a  death  has  occurred 
among  them  for  fourteen  months. 
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CHOLERA  IN  RHODE  I5L.AND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  jledical  and.  Sj.rgieaJ  Journal . 
Dear  Sir. — The  readers  of  medical  journals  have  in  seneral  been  sur- 
feited with  accounts  of  cholera  prevailing  in  different  cities  and  Slates 
during  the  past  year.  Such  communications  may.  however,  be  service- 
able lor  reference  to  some  future  writer  on  cholera,  who  may  wish  to 
present  a  map  of  its  rise  and  progress  throu-^hout  the  country.  As 
nothing  has  appeared  relating  to  its  histon.'  in  Rhode  Island.  I  send  you 
the  following  brief  abstract  of  a.  report  which  was  presented  at  the  late 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  materials  were  obtained  from  a 
summary  of  deaths  in  Providence,  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Collins,  from 
communications  written  or  verbal,  furnished  by  Dr?.  Allen,  Eldridge, 
Clapp,  Olney  and  Bullock,  and  from  the  minutes  of  the  Secretan,'  of  the 
Committee,  Dr.  C.  W.  Parsons. 

In  Providence,  the  first  case  of  cholera  in  1549.  was  on  May  ^Tth, 
fatal  in  about  eleven  hours.  Two  occurred,  both  in  one  family,  on  June 
7th  and  11th,  another  June  •29th,  another  June  30th.  all  fatal. 
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In  November  three  fatal  cases  occurred. 
The  number  of  cases  cannot  be  accurately  given.    A  large  propor- 
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tion  occurring  in  persons  who  were  ill  cared  for,  and  not  being  seen  bv 
a  physician  till  far  advanced,  the  ratio  of  fatality  was  large.  Of  the 
cases  taken  care  of  by  the  city,  and  who  were  in  many  respects  unfa- 
vorably situated,  about  two  thirds  died.  There  was,  throughout  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  in  which  cholera  prevailed,  a  very  general  ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea  and  uneasiness  about  the  bowels.  A  great  many 
cases  of  cholerine  came  under  the  notice  of  j)hysicians,  and  many  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  run  on  to  severer  symptoms,  if  not  promptly 
met  by  medical  treatment.  The  reported  interments  from  diseases  akiii 
to  cholera  were  as  follows  : — 

June. 

Cholera  infantutn,  0 
Cholera  morbus,  1 
Diarrhoea,  3 
Dysentery,  3 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  Providence  ascribed  to  these  four  dis- 
eases was,  in  1849,  183;  in  1848,  192. 

The  epidemic  haunted  particularly  certain  localities,  most  of  them  but 
little  above  the  water  level,  and  some  of  them  among  the  most  wretched 
and  filthy  neighborhoods  of  the  city. 

Out  of  Providence,  our  accounts  relate  to  the  following  places  :  Woon- 
socket,  Pawtucket  with  the  neighboring  villages,  Cranston,  Warren, 
Bristol  and  East  Green\\  ich. 

Dr.  Allen,  of  Woonsocket,  writes  that  the  disease  prevailed  there 
about  six  weeks,  beginning  about  July  1st.  He  estimates  that  in  a 
population  of  over  5000,  there  appeared  75  to   100  cases  of  what 

would  formerly  have  been  called  cholera  morbus  of  a  severe  grade," 
some  cases  approaching  to  a  state  of  collapse,  but  generally  checked  in 
good  season.  The  ususal  tendency  to  derangement  of  the  bowels  exist- 
ed here.  Meantime  other  diseases  were  little  seen  ;  there  was  less  sick- 
ness and  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than  in 
any  year  for  twenty-five  years  previous.  Dr.  Allen  mentions  that  an 
epidemic  jaundice,  which  has  occasionally  prevailed  in  Woonsocket,  has 
had  a  similar  effect  on  the  general  healtii.  He  thinks  that  another  visita- 
tion like  the  recent  one,  if  as  mild  and  salutary  in  its  influence  on  health, 
should  be  hailed  as  a  blessing,  and  an  occasion  for  thanksgiving  rather 
than  for  fasting. 

In  the  village  of  Pawtucket  eight  cases  occurred,  four  of  them  fatal. 
In  the  neighboring  villages,  Valley  Falls,  Central  Falls,  and  about 
Scott's  pond,  there  were  20  cases,  14  of  them  fatal.  The  disease  pre- 
vailed from  the  last  part  of  July  till  the  first  of  October. 

In  Cranston,  along  a  road  near  a  factory  village,  there  were  4  cases 
and  2  deaths  ;  at  Warren,  2  cases  and  1  death,  about  the  first  of  August ; 
at  Bristol,  3  fatal  cases  of  doubtful  character  in  July,  all  of  them  in 
colored  persons  ;  at  East  Greenwich,  one  severe  case  on  July  19th,  re- 
covered, one  August  31st,  died  in  about  twenty  hours,  a  third  (child  of 
the  second)  died  in  two  days,  a  fourth  (in  the  same  house),  Sept.  7th, 
had  severe  attack,  followed  by  a  sort  of  typhoid  fever,  but  recovered 
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slowly.  Three  persons  going  from  this  house  were  attacked,  and  two 
died,  in  other  places. 

In  several  other  instances,  persons  who  had  been  taking  care  of,  or 
in  contact  with,  cholera  patients,  were  attacked  after  removing  to  an- 
other house  or  nei^^hborhood.  Thus  on  Aui^ust  8th,  an  Irislj  woman 
living  at  Central  Falls,  five  miles  from  Providence,  returned  home  from 
Providence,  where  she  had  been  attending  on  a  patient  sick  with  this 
disease.  That  eveninn^  she  was  attacked  and  died  in  eight  hours.  Au- 
gust 10th,  her  son,  living  at  the  same  place,  was  attacked  and  died  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  epidemic  had  not  then  begun  to  prevail 
there.  An  Irish  woman  in  Providence,  after  washing  the  clothes  and 
bedding  of  a  deceased  cholera  patient,  was  attacked  in  the  night  and 
died  early  the  next  afternoon.  The  fiist  of  the  cases  reported  in  Crans- 
ton was  in  a  man  who  had  been  taking  care  of  a  patient  in  Piovidencc, 
and  was  attacked  suddenly  soon  after  going  home  ;  he  died  in  about  two 
days.  A  man  living  about  six  miles  from  Providence,  came  in  to  attend 
to  burying  his  sister  who  had  died  of  cholera  in  the  city.  He  took 
home  with  him  the  little  child  of  this  sister,  and  next  day  that  child  died 
after  a  very  short  sickness,  in  which  vomiting  and  purging  were  said  to 
have  been  the  prominent  symptoms.  Next  day,  while  burying  this  child 
in  the  church-yard  about  two  miles  frotu  his  home,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  cholera,  and  died  in  eight  hours.  "  There  w  as  no  pulse,"  writes 
Dr.  Clapp,  "  in  thirty  minutes  from  the  attack."  Within  a  day  or  two 
another  child  and  an  elderly  man  died  in  the  same  neighborhood,  of 
cholera. 

In  respect  to  treatment,  our  physicians  pursued  the  various  courses 
recommended  by  the  best  authorities,  and  were  unable  to  add  any- 
thing new.  Usher  Parsons,  Chairman. 


MORTALITY  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  PARSONS,  M.  D. 

i  Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

For  several  years,  the  interments  in  the  city  of  Providence  have  been 
regularly  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  results  of  registration 
have  been  published.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  last  attending,  to 
certify  the  cause  of  each  death,  and  the  returns  are  carried  in  by  the 
imdertakers.  For  eight  years,  the  system  has  been  well  enough  carried 
out  to  secure  results  which  are  worth  posting  up,  though  liable  to  error 
from  many  sources,  and  too  scanty  to  be  worth  much  by  themselves. 

Population  of  Providence,  in  1840,  23,171.  Jn  1845,  white  males 
14,911,  white  females  15,363;  colored  males  613,  colored  females  863  ; 
total,  31,753. 

In  the  eight  years  past,  there  were  6603  interments  reported  :  in  1842, 
602;  in  1843,  663  ;  in  1844,  673  ;  in  1845,  763  ;  in  1846,  881  ;  in 
1847,  955  ;  in  1848,  927  ;  in  1849,  H39.  Of  this  number,  443  were 
of  stillborn  children.  Excluding  these,  we  have  6160  interments  of 
persons  who  had  been  born  alive.  If  the  average  population  was  that 
given  by  the  enumeration  of  1845,  then  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths  to 
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population  was,  on  an  average,  2.43  per  cent.,  or  about  one  death  to  every 
4 1  inhabitants.  Counting  stillborn,  the  ratio  would  be  about  2.6  per  cent, 
yearly. 


Ages. 


Under 
1  year. 

1-2. 

2-5. 

.5-10. 

10-21. 

21-30. 

30-40. 

40-50. 

50-60. 

60-70. 

70-80. 

80-90. 

90-100. 

1842  .... 

1843  .... 
184*  

1845  .... 

1846   

1847  .... 

1848   

1849   

100 
132 
159 
156 
172 
192 
150 
183 

69 
111 

76 
95 
122 
117 
139 
156 

~60" 
70 
68 
89 
91 

102 
96 
94 

35 
31 
31 
38 
45 
4^ 
45 
50 

39 
39 
42 
40 
55 
53 
63 
42 

64 
44 
60 
75 
77 
93 
79 
136 

45 
51 
64 
68 
67 
84 
82 
133 

36 
30 
41 
52 
48 
62 
80 
82 

35 
29 
27 
30 
45 
45 
42 
65 

34 
31 

28 
26 
36 
36 
38 
63 

19 

34 
25 
18 

28 
25 
29 
52 

17 
15 

8 
22 
18 
24 
25 
20 

3 
1 
4 
6 
1 
5 
3 
3 

Total  . 

1244 

885 

670 

319 

373 

"628" 

"594r 

431 

318 

292 

230 

149 

"25 

Two  persons,  both  females,  died  at  the  age  of  108.  The  birth  of  one 
is  on  record  ;  the  age  of  the  other  is  known  only  by  tradition,  and  by  her 
early  recollections. 


hicluding  the  Stillborn,  there  were  buried — 


Males. 

Females. 

White- 

Colored. 

Ip 

1842  . 

306 

297 

535 

67 

<( 

1843  .  .  . 

..  315 

348 

626 

37 

et 

1844 

358 

315 

610 

63 

<( 

1845 

. .  m 

357 

709 

64 

<( 

1846 

449 

432 

806 

75 

(< 

1847 

480 

475 

906 

49 

<< 

1843  , 

,  477 

450 

884 

43 

if 

1849 . . . 

664 

585 

1070 

69 

Total .  . 

.  .3344 

3259 

6146 

467 

Annual  per  centage  of  interments  among  the  white  population,  2.54 ; 
among  the  colored,  3.94. 


Interments  in  the  several  Months. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1842   

44 

48 

40 

45 

40 

33 

43 

86 

68 

50 

62 

63 

1843  

27 

41 

44 

48 

43 

40 

73 

94 

72 

64 

57 

60 

1844   

61 

49 

42 

38 

49 

43 

73 

85 

64 

63 

52 

54 

1845.... 

64 

54 

62 

60 

62 

52 

75 

86 

63 

76 

62 

67 

1846  

55 

66 

73 

60 

56 

58 

83 

124 

84 

84 

72 

66 

1847  .... 

62 

67 

64 

67 

87 

57 

103 

135 

112 

86 

72 

43 

184S  .... 

66 

54 

87 

60 

54 

67 

115 

141 

103 

71 

59 

60 

1849   

59 

72 

66 

70 

61 

72 

113 

257 

152 

87 

65 

65 

Total  ; 

428 

451 

478 

438 

442 

422 

678 

1008 

718 

681 

491 

168" 

Interments  among  the  white  population,  in  January,  February  and 
March,  1260  ;  in  July,  August  and  September,  2269.  Among  the 
colored  population,  in  January,  February  and  March,  97  ;  in  July, 
August  and  September,  135.  Thus,  the  excess  of  mortality  in  the 
summer  months  is  greater  among  the  white  than  among  the  colored 
inhabitants. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


I.    Zymotic,  Epidemic,  Ende?nic,  aoid  Contagious  Diseases. 


Chickenpox. 

Epidemic  Cholera. 

[cholera  Infantum. 

Cholera  iMorbus. 

1  Croup. 

[Diarrhoea. 

[Dysentery. 

Erysipelas. 

Fever,  simple,  ner- 
[        vous,  &.C. 

Fever,  typhoid  and 
typnus. 

[Hooping  cough.  | 

[influenza. 

Measles. 

c. 
S 

3 

CC 

o 

m 

[Smallpox.  1 

[Syphilis.  ' 

§ 

•3 

1842  

55 

4 

24 

3 

35 

2 

19 

6 

6 

2 

9 

4 

2 

1 

7 

lis 

1845  

1 

45 

5 

32 

23 

26 
8 

3 

12 

4 

7 

4 

18 

1 

2 

11 

196 

32 

4 

16 

5 

3 

11 

22 

3 

17 

20 

6 

14.7 

1845  

40 

4 

29 

27 

14 

2 

10 

8 

9, 

5 

36 

*i 

3 

188 

1846   

40 

12 

15 

46 

28 

3 

6 

27 

3 

2 

V 

55 

4 

i 

11 

254 

1847   

41 

I 

32 

44 

50 

3 

70 

4 

7 

42 

3 

1 

3 

301 

1848  

32 

1 

20 

55 

104 

6 

*9 

29 

16 

i 

9 

12 

4 

1 

m 

1849   

156 

50 

10 

16 

39 

84 

2 

8 

22 

6 

1 

3 

33 

1 

2 

m 

Total  .  .  . 

I 

1661335 

41 

184 

24.2 

349 

24 

75 

188 

54 

8 

53 

1 

220 

16 

5 

44 

1996 

II     Diseases  of  Uncertain  or  General  Seat. 


Abscess. 

Anaemia. 

Atropliy.* 

Cancer. 

>^ 

"3 
C 

Dropsy. 

Gout. 

Hemorrhage. 

Malformation. 

Melanosis. 

re 
0 

0 

j  Scrofula. 

1 

iTumor. 

Ulcers. 

Total.  ^ 

1842   

1 

7 

2 

8 

14 

1 

5 

2 

41 

1843   

1 

6 

3 

12 

15 

1 

4 

2 

4 

48 

1844   

1 

11 

1 

5 

20 

0 

3 

2 

4 

48 

1845   

3 

16 

3 

1 

14 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

46 

1846   

1 

10 

10 

15 

2 

3 

4 

4 

60 

1847   

2 

3 

15 

8 

■4 

25 

4 

2 

3 

67 

1848   

1 

1 

18 

7 

5 

20 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

63 

1849   

3 

3 

23 

7 

6 

23 

7 

5 

V 

3 

1 

82 

Total  .. 

13 

"9" 

l07 

41 

41 

14^ 

2 

26 

19 

1 

15 

20 

3 

2 

445 

*  Including  marasmus. 


III.    Diseases  of  Nervous  System. 


X 

a> 
o. 
0 

< 

Brain,  inflammation 
and  congestion  of. 

Brain,  diseases  of. 

Convulsions. 

Delirium  Tremens. 

Epilepsy. 

Hydrocephalus. 

Insanity. 

Neuralgia. 

Paralysis. 

Tetanus. 

i 

Total. 

1842  .  .  . 

4 

14 

33 

2 

1 

7 

4 

65 

1845  .  .  . 

6 

16 

23 

2 

1 

29 

2 

4 

83 

1844  .  .  . 

6 

29 

47 

9 

1 

11 

2 

12 

117 

1845  .  .  . 

6 

20 

36 

7 

1 

22 

5 

97 

1846  .  .  . 

18 

25 

1 

38 

5 

27 

8 

2 

124 

1847  .  .  . 

6 

20 

2 

32 

5 

2 

19 

1 

2 

4 

1 

94 

1848  .  . . 

11 

27 

32 

1 

27 

7 

7 

113 

1849  .  .  . 

11 

21 

'4 

33 

3 

1 

28 

9 

4 

114 

Total  . 

68 

172 

274 

34 

7 

170 

2 

~48~ 

4 

807 

34 
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IV.    Diseases  of  Respiratory  System, 


5 

thma. 

onchilis. 

msumpti 

< 

£2 

O 

1842  .  . 

1 

2 

13  J. 

1843  .  . 

2 

5 

131 

1844.  .  . 

7 

128 

1845  .  . 

9 

171 

1846  .  . 

9 

136 

1847  .  . 

lo 

130 

1848  .  . 

6 

149 

1849  .  . 

5 

175 

Total . 

~w 

58 

1154 

I  1 


E  o 


O 

-5  I  ^ 


33 
35 
26 
30 
30 
26 
33 
2  I  38 

"29~  ter 


H 

177 
178 
170 
217 
186 
181 
193 
223 


V.  Diseases  of 
Circulatory  System. 


1525 


c  ^ 

2 
11 
7 

I  5 

12 


VI.    Diseases  of  Digestive  System. 


1842 

1845 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Total 


c 
_o 

15 

CO 

a 
o 
O 

Dyspepsia. 

Enteritis. 

Gastritis. 

Gastro-Enteritis. 

Haematemesis. 

[Hernia. 

Perforation  of 
Stomach. 

Peritonitis. 

Teething. 

Ulceration  of 
Intestines. 

Worms. 

Jaundice. 

Diseases  of 
Liver. 

Total. 

6 

5 

2 

4 

2 

5 

26 

4 

2 

12 

2 

4 

i' 

1 

1 

2 

30 

1 

2 

12 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

28 

2 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

28 

7 

2 

1 

1 

7 

6 

25 

3 

9 

8 

3 

1 

7 

2 

35 

3 

8 

1 

1 

5 

i  7 

27 

7 

2 

5 

1 

i 

3 

2 

32 

~26 

T 

62 

"19 

11 

~2" 

T 

1 

1T~ 

i~4r 

5 

5 

5 

27 

230" 

VII.    Diseases  of  Urinary  System.  \   VIII.    Causes  peculiar  to  Females. 


.2 

2 

Oi 

>^ 

-i 

Q 

1842  

1843   

V 

12 

1844  

3 

1846   

1847   

1848   

i* 

4 

1849  ^  

1 

1 

Total  .  .  . 

3 

21 

13 


a 

a 

Cu, 

O 

2 

•• 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

5 

1 

13 

16 

1 
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IX.    Diseases  of  Locomotive  Apparatus. 

X.  Premature 
Birth. 

XI.  Old  Age. 

Coxalgia. 

Rheumatism. 

Rickets. 

Spina  bifida. 

Spinal  disease. 

Total. 

1842  .  . 
18  43  . . 

1844  .  . 

1845  .  . 

1846  .  . 

1847  .  . 

1848  .  . 

1849  .  . 

2 

2 

2 
5 

i 

3 
1 
1 

2 

5 
3 
3 
10 
1 

i 

3 
5 
1 Q 

4 
5 

6 

15 
12 
1 J 

27 
22 
21 

24 
25 

Total 

2 

4 

7 

2 

8 

23 

1  36 

157 

XII.   External  Causes. 


Accident 

Amputation. 

Burn  and  scald. 

Executed. 

Drowning. 

Exposure. 

Inanition.  | 

Intemperance. 

[Neglect. 

1  Poison. 

[Suffocation. 

[Suicide. 

Sunstroke. 

[Violence. 

Total.  ! 

1842  .  . . 

6 

1 

7 

3 

18 

1843  .  . . 

6 

2 

11 

1 

1 

21 

1844  .  . . 

9 

3 

10 

3 

1 

26 

1845  .  . . 

15 

1 

1 

11 

i 

6 

1 

4 

40 

1846  .  . . 

16 

5 

6 

i 

9 

2 

2 

42 

1847  .  . . 

6 

2 

11 

3 

2 

i 

2 

27 

1848  .  . . 

12 

3 

9 

i 

9 

i' 

3 

1 

1 

40 

1849  .  . . 

9 

1 

9 

12 

i 

7 

1 

2 

i 

43 

"Tm^lT 

79 

1 

26 

77 

2 

2 

38 

I 

8 

5 

13 

1 

3 

256 

XIII.  xn 


46 
45 
40 
49 
75 
71 
67 
60 
443 


Summary. 

Deaths  from  Zymotic  Diseases  ....  1996 
Sporadic  Diseases  of  Uncertain  or  General  Seat  445 


"           "          Nervous  System    .    .  807 

"           "          Respiratory  System    .  1525 

"           "          Circulatory  System     .  83 

"           "          Digestive  System  .    .  230 

"           "          Urinary  System     .    .  25 

Causes  peculiar  to  Females   41 

Diseases  of  Locomotive  Apparatus    ...  23 

Premature  Birth   36 

Old  Age   157 

External  Causes    256 

Unknown  Causes   536 

Stillborn   443 


Total  .  .  .  6603 
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DR.  CARPENTER'S  DISSERTATION  ON  AN/EMIA. 

[Concluded  from  page  14.] 

Fourth,  Symptoms.  Anaemia  makes  its  appearance  with  different  de- 
grees of  seventy  ;  the  symptoms  sometimes  following  each  other  in  rapid, 
succession,  while  in  other  cases  their  development  is  slow  and  obscure. 
The  first  appearance  which  strikes  the  practitioner,  on  entering  the  sick 
room,  is  the  peculiar  cadaverous  countenance  of  his  patient.  This  pecu- 
liar waxy,  death-like  appearance,  can  never  be  mistaken,  after  having 
once  been  seen.  It  is  entirely  unlike  anything  else  seen  in  disease.  The 
skin  is  usually  hot  and  dry,  resembling  to  the  eye  more  nearly  a  recent 
corpse  than  a  living  person.  If  the  disease  progresses  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, niglit  sweats  ensue,  with  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
death  closes  the  scene.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  tends  to  con- 
valescence, the  skin  has  at  times  a  gentle  and  healthy  glow  of  perspii-a- 
tion  ;  but  during  the  whole  time  as  white  as  alabaster,  and  without  the 
least  appearance  of  blood  in  the  smaller  vessels.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in 
bad  cases,  to  produce  the  least  sanguineous  appearance.  Neither  fric- 
tions, nor  stimulating  applications,,  although  the  cuticle  should  be  abraded, 
will  develope  the  least  appearance  of  blood.  The  pulse  frequent, 
from  100  to  150  in  a  minute,  quick,  tense,  wiry,  and,  to  a  casual  ob- 
server, may  appear  full,  but  will  not  bear  pressure,  and  indicates  debility. 
The  heart  acts  with  great  intensity.  The  tongue  is  usually  clean, 
until  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  fatally,  when  it  takes  on  an 
aphthous  appearance.  But  in  all  cases,  the  tongue,  together  with  the 
lips  and  mouth,  are  perfectly  bleached  and  colorless.  The  tongue  and 
mouth  may,  or  may  not,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  have  a  pe- 
culiar aphthous  appearance.  Respiration  usually  hurried,  short,  and 
labored  ;  much  dyspncea  after  the  slightest  exertion  ;  constant  disposition 
to  faint  on  rising  ;  sometimes  evidence  of  effusion  in  the  chest,  in  other 
cases  none.  CEdema  general,  partial,  or  none  at  all.  Throbbing  in  the 
head,  with  vision  dim  or  blurred.  This  symptom  is  peculiar,  and  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  The  patient  will  not  admit  that  the  head  aches, 
as  ordinarily,  but  has  a  beating  or  throbbing  in  it,  and  will  invariably 
compare  it  to  the  sound  produced  by  a  smith's  hammer  upon  the  anvil, 
or  to  that  of  a  trip  hammer.  It  is  a  source  of  greater  annoyance  to 
the  patient  than  any  other  connected  with  the  disease,  and  ]  have  never 
known  it  wanting  in  a  single  case.  The  eyes  are  glassy,  with  a  bluish- 
white  tinge  ;  little  sleep,  and  that  disturbed  with  much  dreaming. 
Anxiety  of  mind  great,  with  much  tossing  and  rolling  in  the  bed. 
Spirits  greatly  depressed  and  desponding,  with  a  premonition  that  death 
is  inevitable.  Constant  sighing,  or  efforts  to  fill  the  lungs  with  air,  as  if 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  natural  stimulus,  by  increasing  the  oxygen. 
Stomach  irritable,  with  nausea,  often  rejecting  its  contents,  with  loathing 
of  food,  and  towards  a  fatal  termination  will  retain  nothing.  Bowels 
loose,  with  dark-green  stools  ;  may,  or  may  not,  be  pain,  usually  none  ; 
lassitude  great,  and  sometimes  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  other  organs. 
Urine  scanty  and  high  colored  ;  secretion  of  milk  usually  small,  and  in 
no  instance  (so  far  as  I  know)  is  there  an  excessive  lochial  discharge. 
Such  are  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  ansemia.    Perhaps  their  true 
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appearances  can  be  more  fully  presented  by  relating  cases  of  actual  oc- 
currence. And  in  doing  this,  the  writer  nriusl  rely  partly  upon  memory, 
as  his  notes  are  not  as  full  as  he  could  wish  ;  nor  could  he  obtain  a 
single  post-mortem  examination,  in  all  the  fatal  cases.  For  the  purpose 
of  brevity,  we  will  report  one  or  two  of  the  first  cases,  and  afterwards 
use  them  as  references  ;  describing  only  the  peculiarities  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  as  they  occurred. 

Case  I. — Feb.  22d,  1841.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  B,  Found  her  preg- 
nant with  her  third  child.  Age  25.  Sanguine  temperament,  robust 
and  vigorous  constitution,  weighing  150  pounds.  General  health  good. 
Great  depression  of  spirits,  with  a  premonition  that  she  should  die  in  la- 
bor ;  throbbing  in  the  head  ;  red  canker ;  oedema  ;  cadaverous  skin  ; 
dyspnoea  on  motion  ;  stomach  irritable  ;  bowels  loose;  loss  of  appetite; 
pulse  100.  She  was  now  about  house.  Treatment — chalybeates  and 
nit.  argenti. 

March  24. — Saw  her  again,  with  all  the  former  symptoms  aggravated, 
and  the  following  in  addition.  Pulse  now  120  to  1.50,  quick,  wiry, 
very  tense.  Intense  tlirobbing  of  the  heart.  Great  tendency  to  syncope, 
with  a  constant  desire  to  be  fanned.  Great  restlessness  and  inability  to 
sleep.  Urine  scanty  and  high  colored.  Tongue,  lips  and  mouth  per- 
fectly bleached,  and  without  coat  or  sordes.  Blood  constantly  oozing 
from  the  nose,  but  without  crassamentum  or  coloring  matter,  scarcely 
tinging  the  linen  upon  which  it  fell.  Treatment — chalybeates  and  nit. 
argenti,  topical  and  general,  with  morphia. 

On  29th,  Dr.  VV.  saw  her  in  consultation.  Treatment  continued, 
with  wine. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st,  confined,  giving  birth  to  a  dead  child,  of 
lull  growth.  Labor  easy,  and  without  hemorrhage,  after  which  she  sank 
rapidly,  and  died  April  2d. 

Case  II. — June  8th,  1841.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  P.,  who  desired  to  be 
bled.  Age  21.  Size  average.  Temperament  sanguineous.  Previous 
health  good.  Pregnant  with  her  first  child.  She  had  all  the  symptoms 
of  Case  I.  except  usual  hemorrhage  and  the  aphthous  mouth  addi- 
tional. She  evidently  had  effusion  in  the  chest.  Her  friends  attributed 
her  disease  to  her  having  lived  in  a  house  recently  painted.  She  insist- 
ed on  being  bled  to  relieve  her  breathing  ;  nor  could  any  remonstrance 
of  mine  dissuade  her  from  it.  I  bled  her  8oz.,  and  on  separation  there 
could  not  have  been  one  ounce  of  crassamentum.  The  serum  almost 
without  color.  No  other  treatment.  Delivered  of  a  dead  child,  of  full 
growth,  on  the  night  of  the  14th.  Labor  easy,  no  hemorrhage,  but  she 
sank  rapidly,  and  died  before  morning. 

Case  III.— April  22d,  1841.  Called  to  Mrs.  E.,  in  labor  with  her 
first  child  ;  and  although  the  distance  was  short,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
weak  living  child  before  my  arrival.  Child  lived  but  a  few  days. 
Never  saw  the  patient  before.  Age  about  25.  Nervous  temperament 
and  delicate  constitution.  No  uterine  hemorrhage.  And  here  I  would 
observe,  that  no  excess  of  this  kind  occurred  in  any  one  of  the  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lochial  discharge  was  unusually  scanty  and  of  a 
light  color.    She  had  all  the  symptoms  of  Case  1.,  except  the  hemor- 
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rhage  and  oedema.  Bad  nursing,  small  room,  and  unwholesome  air. 
She  was  put  upon  the  same  treatment  as  Case  I.,  with  a  nutritious 
diet.  Stomach  soon  became  capricious  and  would  retain  nothing.  The 
patient  sank,  and  died  June  9th,  much  emaciated. 

Case  IV.— May  6th,  1841.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  F.,  in  labor  with 
her  fourth  child.  Child  born  before  my  arrival.  Age  31.  Previous 
health  good,  except  canker  in  the  mouth.  Temperament  nervous.  Size 
average.  No  appearance  of  anaemia.  Good  getting  up,  for  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks.  Called  again  on  the  29th,  when  the  anaemic  symp- 
toms were  distinct.  So  strong  are  the  indications  for  the  chalybeate 
treatment  in  this  disease,  that  they  were  again  resorted  to  in  this  case, 
in  the  varied  forms  of  the  carbonate,  the  sulphate,  the  muriate  and  iodate, 
but  with  no  good  effect.  The  nit.  argenti  was  also  used  ;  yet  the  pa- 
tient sank  and  died,  July  29th,  apparently  bloodless. 

Case  V.— Oct.  2d,  1842.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  W.  W.  She  desired 
to  be  bled  for  pain  in  the  head.  No  symptoms  of  anaemia.  Bled  her 
12  oz.,  with  relief.  No  peculiar  appearances  in  the  blood  when  drawn. 
Did  not  see  it  afterwards.  Ag^.  22.  Pregnant  with  her  first  child. 
Size  average.    Temperament  nervo-sanguineous. 

Nov.  19tli  confined,  with  a  healthy  cliild.  Getting  up  good  ;  after- 
wards healthy. 

Dec.  20th,  found  her  far  advanced  in  anaemia,  but  without  oedema, 
effusion  or  heinorrhage.  Treatment — morphine,  brandy  and  quinine, 
with  a  nutritious  diet.  On  the  25th,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  M.,  and  at 
his  earnest  recommendation,  changed  the  treatment  to  chalybeates.  The 
patient  died  on  the  3 1st. 

Case  VL— June  25,  1842.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  A.  She  had  been  put 
to  bed  some  four  weeks  previous  by  Dr.  P.  with  her  first  child.  Child  living. 
Age  of  mother  21.  Temperament  nervous.  Size  small.  Previous 
health  good.  There  was  no  effusion,  canker  or  hemorrhage  ;  all  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  disease  strongly  marked.  Tlie  woman's 
mother,  who  was  the  nurse,  insisted  that  there  was  laceration  of  the  peri- 
neum, and  desired  me  to  examine.  This  enabled  me  to  examine  the 
organs  of  generation  during  life,  which  I  found  entirely  bloodless  and 
colorless  as  wax.  Treatment — morphine,  wine  and  quinine.  Saw  the 
patient  but  three  times.  Another  physician  was  called,  under  whose 
care  she  soon  died.  I  mention  this  case  more  particularly  to  present  the 
state  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  life. 

Case  VH.— July  10,  1842.  Called  to  attend  Mrs.  T.  in  labor  with 
her  first  child.  Age  20.  Temperament  nervo-sanguineous.  Size  less 
than  averaire.  Previous  health  good.  Labor  easy.  Child  living,  but 
slender.  The  anaemic  symptoms  strongly  developed.  Great  prostration, 
and  constant  disposition  to  syncope  after  confinement.  Treatment  a 
vigorous  use  of  morphine,  wine  or  brandy,  and  quinine.  The  patient 
rapidly  rallied,  and  was  dismissed  cured  on  the  31st.  She  has  borne 
several  children  since,  with  none  of  her  former  trouble. 

Case  VIIL— March  10,  1843.  Called  lo  see  Mrs.  VV.  She  had 
been  put  to  bed  about  four  weeks  previous,  by  a  midwife,  with  a  living 
child.    Had  kept  about  house  until  a  few  days  previous  to  my  seeing  her. 
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Found  her  suffering  witli  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
having  a  greater  disposition  to  syncope  than  I  had  ever  seen.  Age 
24.  Size  large.  Temperament  leuco-phlegmatic.  Previous  healtli 
strong.  First  child.  Stomach,  from  the  beginning,  extremely  irritable, 
with  much  nausea.  Bowels  loose,  stools  a  dark  green.  Strength  failed 
rapidly.  On  the  18th,  Dr.  W.  saw  her  in  consultation.  She  sank, 
and  died  on  the  27th.  Treatment,  a  mixture  of  Cases  I.  and  VII.,  to- 
gether witli  a  trial  of  the  alterative  plan.  Under  the  latter,  she  sank 
rapidly. 

Case  IX. — May  5,  1843.  Saw  Mrs.  E.  N.,  some  weeks  after  con- 
finement with  her  first  child.  Age  27.  Size  larger  than  average. 
Temperament  nervo-sanguineous.  Previous  health  good.  Child  living. 
All  the  symptoms  grave.  The  stomach  at  the  time  J  saw  her,  and  had, 
for  several  days  previous,  rejected  every  thing.  Bowels,  as  in  Case  Vlll. 
Prognosis  unfavorable.  Death  almost  certain.  Stomach,  bowels  and 
nervous  system  quieted  by  morphine  ;  after  which,  the  treatment  was 
wine  and  quinine  in  large  doses,  and  the  most  nutritious  diet  the  stomach 
v^^ould  bear.  The  patient  rapidly  recovered,  and  was  dismissed  well 
June  6th. 

Case  X.— May  30,  1843.  Called  to  attend  Mrs.  G.  in  her  fifth  labor. 
Labor  easy.  Child  living,  but  feeble  and  soon  died.  Mother's  age  31. 
Size  large.  Temperament  bilious.  Previous  health  good.  Ancemia  far 
advanced.  Great  debility,  and  dispnoea.  Stomach  irritable.  Bowels 
loose,  with  green  stools,  and  griping.  The  appearance  of  the  body  a 
perfect  cadaver.  Prognosis  bad  from  the  beginning.  Treatment  as  in 
Case  IX.  Diet  new  milk  with  eggs  nicely  beat,  with  wine  or  brandy  and 
loaf  sugar.  This  course  was  continued  for  10  or  12  days,  with  little 
alteration,  when  Dr.  B.  was  called  in  consultation,  who  most  strenuously 
urged  the  chalybeate  course,  which  was  adopted  in  the  varied  forms  of 
tlie  muriate,  sulphate,  and  iodate.  Under  this  course  the  stomach  re- 
jected every  thing  ;  the  patient  sunk  rapidly,  and  the  old  treatment  was 
resumed.  A  second  consultation  wiili  D\.  P.,  but  the  treatment  not 
altered.  The  patient  gradually  improved,  and  was  dismissed  well  on 
the  17th  of  July.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  for  weeks  together  this 
patient  could  not  retain  anything  nutritious  u[)on  the  stomach  except  new 
milk.  She  has  borne  several  children  since,  with  none  of  her  former 
trouble. 

Case  XI. — Called  June  25,  1845,  to  see  Mrs.  S.,  aged  28.  Size 
small.  Temperament  sanguine.  Original  health  good,  but  had  been 
sick  several  weeks,  and  treated  for  puerperal  canker,  the  effect  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  cause.  Some  few  months  previous,  put  to  bed  by 
Dr.  B.  with  her  first  child,  which  is  still  living.  She  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  Case  I.,  and  many  of  them  more  aggravated.  Treatment,  that  of 
Cases  IX.  and  X.,  but  still  the  disease  gained.  The  stomach  would  re- 
tain nothing  nutritious  from  the  day  I  saw  her.  In  consultation  with  Dr. 
W.  it  was  determined  to  try  the  iodides  with  the  chalybeates,  but  all  to 
no  purpose  ;  the  patient  died,  February  28,  as  white  and  cadaverous 
before  death  as  after. 

Case  Xll.— May  29,  1845.    Attended  Mrs  B.  in  labor  with  her  first 
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child.    Age  19.    Size  small.    Temperament  nervous.    Previous  health 
good.    Child  living,  but  weak,  and  soon  died.    Labor  easy.    Great  dis- 
position to  syncope;  anaemic  symptoms  clearly  developed.  Treatment; 
as  in  Cases  IX.  and  X.  pushed  as  hard  as  the  stomach  could  bear. 
June  23rd,  dismissed  the  patient,  cured. 

Case  XllL— May  15,  1846.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  F.  Found  her 
laboring  under  severe  puerperal  anaemia.  Age  45.  Old  when  married. 
Nervous  temperament,  weak  constitution.  On  the  17th  confined  with  a 
dead  child  of  7  months.  Prostration  great,  with  constant  fainting,  in- 
ability to  turn  in  bed.  Treatment,  as  in  Cases  IX.  and  X.,  vigorously 
])ersevered  in,  until  June  4th,  when  she  was  dismissed  ;  although  it  was 
months  before  she  gained  her  wonted  strength. 

Case  XI V.— September  26,  1846.  Called  to  visit  Mrs.  S.  Age 
21.  Size  above  average.  Temperament  sanguine.  Previous  health 
strong.  The  history  she  gave  of  herself  was,  that  she  was  put  to  bed  by 
Dr.  H..of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  some  two  months  previously  ;  that  the  labor  was 
difficult,  and  attended  with  hemorrhage  and  convulsions.  When  I  saw  her 
she  had  all  the  symptoms  of  Case  I.  except  the  aphthous  mouth. 

The  peculiar  throbbing  in  the  head  (of  which  I  have  spoken  as  being 
always  present)  was  in  this  case  very  remarkable  ;  so  n)uch  so,  that  the 
patient,  although  unable  to  raise  herself  in  bed,  begged  to  be  bled.  I 
assured  her  that  in  her  case  there  was  death  in  the  lancet.  She  was  put 
upon  the  treatment  of  Cases  IX.  and  X.,  but  the  stomach  would  not  bear 
it ;  and  the  tonics  and  stimulants  were  omitted,  and  small  doses  of  mor- 
phine given  every  three  hours,  until  the  irritability  was  allayed,  when  the 
other  remedies  were  resumed  and  proceeded  with,  until  November  19th, 
wlien  the  patient  was  dismissed,  although  debilitated  for  months. 

Case  XV.  and  last,  was  tbat  of  Mrs.  B.,  aged  24.  Robust  con- 
stitution. Leuco-phlegmatic  temperament.  Previous  health  good. 
December  26th,  1847.  called  to  attend  her  in  labor  with  her  first  child. 
Labor  not  severe.  No  unusual  hemorrhage.  Child  living,  but  puny, 
and  short  lived.  Symptoms  of  anasmia  perfectly  obvious.  At  first 
sight  she  was  immediately  put  upon  the  treatment  of  Cases  IX.  and  X.  ; 
but  the  stomach  failing,  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  treatment  was  twice 
suspended,  and  the  morphine  given  as  above,  until  the  stomach  was 
quieted,  when  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  was  resumed  and  per- 
severed in  until  February  21st,  1848,  when  the  patient  was  dismissed  well. 
In  consultation  with  Dr.  A.,  muriated  tincture  of  iron  was  added,  in  small 
doses,  to  the  above  treatment.  She  has  recently  been  confined  with  a 
healthy  child,  and  no  appearances  of  anaemia. 

In  every  instance  where  the  child  was  living,  it  was  taken  from  the 
breast  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  discovered. 

Fifth,  Prognosis.  The  favorable  or  unfavorable  prognosis  in  this 
disease,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  length  of  time  it  has  existed 
previous  to  being  seen.  If  the  disease  be  of  recent  origin,  the  constitu- 
tion vigorous,  and  neither  effusion  nor  hemorrhage  exist,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  recovery,  under  a  judicious  treatment.  But  if  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  standing,  and  evidences  of  efliision  in  the  chest  exist,  respi- 
ration short  and  labored,  constant  disposition  to  syncope,  with  a  pale 
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bloody  fluid  oozing  fiom  the  nose,  the  prognosis  should  be  unfavorable. 
Yet  even  with  this  array  of  bad  symptoms,  the  disease  is  not  necessarily 
fatal.  If  by  a  judicious  and  vigorous  treatment  the  vital  energies  of  the 
system  can  be  aroused,  the  absorbents  will  again  act,  the  formative  vessels 
may  rally  anew,  and  the  patient  may  recover.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the 
bad  symj)toms  above  described,  the  bowels  become  loose,  discharging  a 
dark  green  offensive  fluid,  and  the  stomach  {persists  in  rejecting  every  thmg 
which  it  receives,  both  medicinal  and  nutritious,  the  prognosis  must  be 
iatal.  Recovery  is  out  of  the  question.  In  fine,  we  never  would  pro- 
nounce a  case  of  anaemia  entirely  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,  until  the 
stomach  had  become  so  irritable  that  nothing  could  be  retained.  When 
this  state  of  things  exists,  all  hope  of  recovery  is  at  an  end,  the  whole  array 
of  symptoms  grow  worse,  the  patient  sinks  rapidly,  and  death  closes  the 
scene. 

Sixth,  Treatment.  In  entering  upon  the  treatment,  our  first  care 
should  be,  not  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  intense  action 
of  the  heart,  with  the  quick,  tense,  wiry  pulse,  and  the  severe  beating  in 
the  head,  might  lead  a  novice  to  suppose  anaemia  was  a  disease  of  excess, 
instead  of  debility  ;  and  cases  have,  more  than  once,  been  treated  on  this 
assumption.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
tense,  wiry  feel  of  the  pulse,  is  the  result  of  the  extieme  nervous  irritability 
of  the  system;  and  the  peculiar  throbbing  in  the  brain,  is  because  that 
organ  does  not  receive  its  proper  amount  of  stimulus  from  the  blood. 
In  other  words,  there  is  not  blood  enough  thrown  to  the  brain.  Anaemia 
is  emphatically,  then,  a  disease  of  debility  ;  and  one  whose  every  appear- 
ance (at  first  sight)  indicates  the  chalybeate  treatment. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease,  as  before  observed,  approximates  more 
nearly  to  a  bad  case  ofchlorosis,  than  to  any  other,  in  all  its  varied  forms. 
And  hence,  the  practitioner  is  led  to  believe  (at  first  thought)  that,  as  the 
chalybeate  treatment  is  successful  in  the  one  case,  so  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  other.  The  chalybeates  are  so  strongly  indicated  (analogically)  in 
this  disease,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  physician  ever  failed  of 
giving  them  a  trial  in  his  first  cases.  So  strong  were  my  convictions  that 
the  chalybeates  were  the  proper  remedies,  that  I  did  not  abandon  them, 
until  convinced  that  they  not  only  did  no  good,  but  that  they  were 
productive  of  positive  evil.  In  every  case  where  they  were  fully  per- 
severed with,  the  stomach  soon  became  irritable  and  nauseated,  rejecting 
every  thing  it  received.  The  bowels  became  loose,  with  frequent 
discharges  of  green,  foetid  stools.  Languor  and  debility  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  no  nourishment  could  be  taken,  and  the  patient  would  sink 
and  die.  The  chalybeate  treatment  was  therefore  abandoned,  as  worse 
than  useless.    But,  what  was  to  follow  ? 

It  was  evident  that  the  whole  system,  but  especially  the  digestive, 
formative,  and  capillary  systems,  must  be  rallied  and  sustained  ;  and  also 
the  nervous  irritability,  particularly  of  the  stomach,  quieted,  and  the 
bowels  sustained.  To  accomplish  the  first  indication,  alchoholic  stimu- 
lants were  resorted  to,  either  in  the  form  of  brandy,  or  wine,  as  best  suited 
the  stomach  of  the  patient.  The  quantity  was  also  measured  by  the 
ability  of  the  stomach  to  take  care  of  it,  and  the  effect  upon  the  system. 
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Quinine,  as  being  a  powerful  tonic,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulant,  was 
indicated  to  sustain  the  system.  This  was  also  used  (ad  libitum),  if  the 
stomach  would  bear  it,  usually  commencing  with  J  gr.  to  1  grain,  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  increasing  as  the  stomach  would  endure. 

To  allay  that  peculiar  irritability  of  the  system,  which  is  never  absent 
in  this  disease,  and  to  quiet  the  stoujach  and  bowels,  morphine  was  used 
in  such  doses  as  the  case  required,  and  always  with  good  effect. 

Tlie  sick  room  should  be  large,  airy,  and  well  ventilated  ;  bed  and 
body  linen  often  changed  ;  friction  upon  the  surface,  with  some  stimulating 
a[)pIication,  or  flesh  brush.  Diet,  the  most  nutritious  the  stomach  will 
bear.  Eggs,  in  some  form;  beef  steaks,  beef  tea,  animal  broths,  and 
new  milk,  are  among  the  best,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  them.  If  not, 
resort  to  less  stimulating  food.  The  child,  if  living,  should  be  taken  from 
the  breast  at  once.  Might  not  blood  be  injected  from  a  healthy  person 
into  the  arteries  of  the  diseased,  with  advantage? 

By  referring  to  the  cases  above  reported,  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
case  of  recovery  was  under  the  above  described  treatment,  and  that  but 
one  or  two  cases  were  lost  where  it  was  persevered  in  vigorously  ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  those  migHt  have  been  saved,  had  the  treatment 
been  commenced  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  disease. 

Reflections. — The  first  important  inquiry  which  presents  itself,  in 
relation  to  this  disease,  is,  as  to  its  novelty.  Were  it  a  common  and  well 
known  disease,  we  should  not  search  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
for  it,  and  search  in  vain.  After  close  research,  I  have  failed  entirely 
in  finding  any  treatise  on  this  particular  disease,  except  an  able  article 
by  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  published  in  the  New  England  Medical 
Journal,  in  1842;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  treatment  was  concerned,  is 
entirely  unsatisfactory.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  cases  were  reported, 
some  of  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  others  were  reported 
to  him  by  other  physicians,  nearly  every  one  of  which  proved  fatal. 
They  were  not  all  connected  with  the  puerperal  state,  a  part  of  them 
being  males,  and  in  a  part  of  the  females  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  other 
causes  than  gestation  or  lactation.  If  a  disease  of  so  grave  a  nature,  and 
so  important  and  momentous  in  its  consequences,  always  involving  the 
lives  of  the  individuals,  had  been  preying  upon  the  human  family  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  it  must  long  since  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  medical  men.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  most  recent 
works  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  also  on  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women,  do  not  give  it  even  a  passing  notice. 

Neither  do  the  professors  in  the  medical  schools  introduce  it  into  their 
catalogue  of  diseases  upon  which  instruction  is  needed.  We  are  there- 
fore induced  to  believe  that  it  is  one  of  those  diseases,  dependent  upon, 
and  induced  by,  more  recent  atmospherical,  meteorological  and  physi- 
olos^ical  causes,  not  yet  well  known  to  the  profession.  But  again,  why 
is  this  disease  connected  with  the  puerperal  state  ?  True,  a  portion  of 
the  nutriment  of  the  parent  goes  to  sustain  the  foetus,  and  is  therefore 
abstracted  from  the  mother.  But  this  is  a  process  perfectly  natural,  and 
does  not  of  necessity  affect  the  health  or  strength  of  the  mother.  This, 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  producing  cause  of  the  disease  ;  if  it  were  so, 
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why  should  a  part  suffer  while  others  are  exempt  ?  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  the  child  suffers  in  the  direct  ratio  with  the  motlier,  being  always  weak 
(where  the  disease  appears  before  parturition),  and  in  bad  cases  dead  at 
birth.  The  cases  above  given  were  all  good  livers,  and  could  not  have 
been  affected  by  bad  diet.  They  also  contain  all  varieties  of  tempera- 
ment, health,  strength  and  vigor  of  constitution.  Another  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  most  of  them  were  young  women,  vigorous  and  athletic,  and 
at  tlie  very  age  of  life  when  there  is  a  redundancy  of  the  sanguineous  fluid, 
of  vivacity  and  the  vital  powers  ;  most  of  tliem  being  pregnant  with  their 
first  children. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  my  views,  and  such  has  been  my  experience,  in 
puerperal  anaemia  ;  and  if  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  directing  tlie  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  subject,  so  that  those  suffering  under  it  may  be 
benefited,  I  shall  have  accomplished  my  entire  purpose. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    FEBRUARY    13,    185  0 


Registratio7i  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths. — A  desire  very  generally 
exists  for  gathering  in  statistical  information  in  regard  to  life  and  death  in 
civilized  countries.  The  main  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  chances 
for  length  of  days  are  more  favorable  now  than  at  past  epochs  ;  and  fur- 
ther, it  is  a  matter  of  profound  interest  to  determine  what  science  has 
accomplished  in  prolonging  human  life,  and  in  mastering  those  diseases 
as  well  as  conditions  of  society,  which  interfere  with  the  full  measure  of 
health.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  legislature  has  laudably  undertaken 
to  accumulate  facts  of  a  reliable  character,  there  is  a  defectiveness  in  the 
tabular  reports,  which  shows  how  lamentably  the  people  neglect  to  furnish 
materials  for  accurate  returns  to  the  public  archives.  How  little  is  known 
of  the  true  number  of  marriages  solemnized  in  the  year.  Owing  to  the 
unwillingness  to  have  their  names  gazetted  as  candidates  for  matrimony — 
the  law  of  the  commonwealth  obliging  the  parties  to  be  published  fourteen 
days — they  wend  their  way  to  other  States,  says  Mr.  Simonds,  the 
City  Registrar  of  Boston.  Thus  citizens  of  the  capital  are  married,  but 
no  record  is  made  of  it  ;  and  hence  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  a 
general  repugnance  was  manifested  for  that  sacred  right  in  this  christian 
community. 

Births  have  also  been  left  too  long  unrecorded.  Serious  difficulties  will 
ultimately  arise  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  if  more  care  is  not  shown  for 
this  essential  branch  of  registration.  Its  importance  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view  is  also  very  great. 

An  accurate  table  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  past  year,  has  been  pre- 
pared, which  leaves  nothing  in  a  doubtful  sense.  The  entire  mortality  of 
the  city,  wath  other  items  from  the  Registrar's  Report,  was  contained  in  our 
last  number.  From  1840  to  1849,  the  total  mortality  of  Boston  was 
27,968.  Artemas  Simonds,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  the  City,  is  ambitious  to 
systematize  the  business  of  his  department ;  and  from  an  examination  of 
the  first  official  document  issued  by  him,  it  is  apparent  that  the  statistics  of 
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marriag-es,  births  and  deaths  will  be  hereafter  accurately  recorded,  if  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  procure  the  facts. 

From  the  city  of  Lowell,  Dr.  Green  has  kindly  favored  us  with  the  bill 
of  mortality — a  plain  tabular  statement,  easily  understood.  There  were 
903  deaths  in  1849.    In  1847,  the  deaths  were  640;  in  1848,  only  511. 

Dr.  Parsons's  tables  of  diseases  and  deaths  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal,  are  prepared  with  much  judgment  and  care, 
and  will  be  examined  with  interest  by  the  profession. 

Notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the  legislature,  and  the  efforts  of  munici- 
palities and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  to  obtain  accurate  statistical  returns 
of  all  deaths,  births  and  marriages,  there  is  an  annual  failure  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  for  the  whole  State.  The  recording  officers  must  be 
liberally  paid  for  the  service,  and  then,  but  not  before,  registration  will  be 
what  the  law  and  its  advocates  contemplate. 


Permanent  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — Permission 
has  been  asked  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  to  use  the  income  of  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  for  its  current  expenses. 
Our  friend,  Dr.  John  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  is  the  petitioner  in  behalf  of  the 
fellows.  The  fund  was  obtained  fi'om  the  sale  of  a  township  of  land, 
granted  by  the  General  Court  in  1810,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suita- 
ble building  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  In  1823  the  land  was  sold  and 
the  proceeds  placed  in  the  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Office.  Interest 
being  added  to  the  principal  from  time  to  time,  it  now  amounts  to  rising  of 
S10,000.  Since  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Society  will  never  have  a 
habitation  for  its  library  and  one  anatomical  preparation,  certain  little  items 
of  expense  might  be  defrayed  with  the  per  annum  accumulations,  and  an 
act  is  already  framed  and  lying  in  embryo  at  the  State  House,  that  will 
doubtless  grant  the  boon  of  authority  required  for  doing  so. 


Congenital  Dislocations. — "  A  treatise  on  the  etiology,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  congenital  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  femur,"  illustrated 
with  plates,  by  John  Murry  Carnochan,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  operative  sur- 
gery, &;c.  New  York,  is  no  ordinary  production.  It  strikes  us  that  the 
author  has  placed  himself  in  an  elevated  position  by  this  work.  He  has 
opened  a  great  subject  for  the  consideration  of  surgeons.  Under  the  very 
modest  divisions  of  etiology,  symptomology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  patho- 
logy and  treatment.  Dr.  Carnochan  makes  it  appear  very  clearly  that  there 
is  a  class  of  sufferers  who  have  a  right  to  look  for  assistance  to  the  re- 
sources of  modern  scientific  surgery;  but  this  volume  convinces  those  who 
read  it,  that  the  ignorance  which  has  stalked  abroad  under  the  dignity  of 
chirurgical  skill,  has  been  lamentable.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  embrace 
fully,  at  sight,  the  excellencies  of  this  treatise,  which  must  be  a  welcome 
guide  in  the  labyrinths  where  so  many  have  lost  their  way.  Messrs.  S.  S. 
&  W.  Wood,  261  Pearl  street.  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Associatioii. — A  gentleman,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  volume  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Associa- 
tion, intimated  that  just  chaff  enough  was  interspersed  throughout  the 
work,  to  facilitate  mental  digestion — upon  the  acknowledged  principle  that 
food,  to  be  most  nutritious,  must  not  be  too  concentrated.    Perhaps  there 
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may  be  some  wordy  things,  a  verbosity  here  and  there,  manifest ;  still 
it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  publication  is  an  honorable  memorial  of 
the  labors  of  medical  men  in  the  United  States,  that  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  efforts  of  similar  associations  in  Europe. 


St.  Louis  Probe. — Lancets,  Scalpels,  &c.,  have  for  some  time  been  inti- 
mately connected  in  name  with  medical  literature  ;  but  the  idea  of  making- 
the  probe  subservient  to  that  high  purpose,  is  due  to  the  originators  of  a 
new  monthly  Journal,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  There  are  two  editors,  viz. 
A.  J.  Coons,  M.D.,  and  John  R.  Atkinson,  M.D.  The  enterprise  is  one 
requiring  both  activity  and  labor,  which  no  doubt  these  gentlemen  will 
carry  to  the  work  in  good  earnest.  The  school  of  experience  has  taught 
us  that  many  discouragements,  indignities  and  losses  accompany  the  most 
favorable  course  of  a  medical  Journal ;  and  of  these,  our  new  friends  must 
expect  their  share.  We  shall  look  to  the  pages  of  the  Probe  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  being  gratified  with  frequent  stirring  communications  from  the 
talented  members  of  the  profession  in  St.  Louis. 


Medical  Association  of  South  Central  New  York. — A  spirited  associa- 
tion exists  in  the  region  about  Cortlandville,  the  odor  of  whose  good  name 
is  quite  familiar  to  professional  gentlemen  far  beyond  the  scene  of  its  ope- 
rations. The  transactions  of  last  June,  embracing  the  organization  and  a 
well  drawn  paper  on  "  malarial  remittent  fever,"  by  Dr.  R.  Wilcox,  to- 
gether with  a  report  on  "preliminary  qualifications,"  by  Dr.  Caleb  Green, 
of  Homer,  have  either  been  a  long  while  en  route,  or  the  printer  consulted 
his  own  ease  in  getting  it  ready  for  circulation.  Perhaps  we  may,  by  and 
by,  particularize  certain  memorable  points  in  the  transactions.  The  mem- 
bers have  been  model  workers  from  the  inception  of  the  association. 


Albany  Medical  College. — At  the  recent  commencement  of  this  well- 
sustained  school  of  medicine,  the  following  persons,  having  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  law  as  to  the  period  of  study,  and  having  the  certificate  of 
the  trustees  of  the  College  as  to  their  general  learning  and  ability,  were 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  : — Geo.  W.  Avery,  Geo.  Beakley,  Frank 
S.  Burgess,  Jas.  S.  Babcock,  Ira  M.  Delamater,  H.  C.  Foote,  Wm.  N. 
Hubbs,  E.  W.  Hadker,  Jay  Kling,  H.  K.  McLean,  C.  D.  Marsh,  B.  S. 
McCabe,  J.  0.  Niles,  T.  H.  Neeley,  W.  O'Donoughue,  W.  B.  Sims,  J. 
H.  Salisbury,  Edw.  Tupper,  J.  H.  Smiley,  R.  S.  Valentine,  Levi  Shafer, 
A.  G.  Westervelt,  Edw.  Sill,  A.  Cooper,  W.  H.  Holcomb,  S.  H.  Gidney. 
The  three  last  named  had  not  pursued  their  studies  the  required  time, 
though  otherwise  entitled  to  their  diplomas,  and  they  were  consequently 
withheld  until  the  time  shall  have  expired. — Dr.  March  concluded  the  ex- 
ercises by  an  address  to  the  graduates,  characterized  by  good  sense  and 
kindly  feeling,  and  well  calculated  to  have  a  good  and  lasting  influence  on 
the  minds  of  those  just  taking  upon  themselves  the  high  responsibilities  of 
professional  life. 


Hermaphrodism. — According  to  the  Boston  Courier,  a  very  extraordi- 
nary discovery  has  recently  been  made  in  the  town  of  Chilmark,  Mass.,  as 
the  following  quotation  indicates  : — "The  fable  of  Iphis  and  lanthe.  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  tales  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  was  proba- 
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biy  true,  after  all.  Just  such  a  thing  has  happened  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  petition  was  yesterday  presented  to  the  legislature,  on  the 
part  of  an  individual  in  the  town  of  Chilmark,  stating  tha^t  he  has  a  child 
fourteen  years  old,  which  was  born  a  female  (apparently)  and  christened 
Rebecca,  but  that  recently  it  has  manifested  itself  to  be  of  the  male  sex. 
He  therefore  petitions  that  the  name  of  this  androgynous  olfspring  may 
be  changed  to  William.  Yi e  are  informed  that  this  account  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  that  the  instance  presents  one  of  the  most  curious  cases  in 
physiology." 


Sitffolk  District  Medical  Society.— ki  the  last  meeting  for  Medical  Im- 
provement, the  Secretary  communicated  donations  from  Drs.  John  C.  War- 
ren and  Samuel  Kneeland,  Jr. 

Dr.  H.  VV.  Williams  read  a  case  of  "  Dislocation  of  the  Radius,"  back- 
wards—\m  occurrence  so  rare  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  himself  never  met 
with  it  in  the  living  subject,  and  the  cases  on  record  are  very  few. 

Drs.  H.  I.  Bowditch  read  a  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  by' A.  A.  Hayes, 
State  Assayer,  to  Edward  Hamilton,  Esq.,  special  examiner  of  drugs,  &c., 
giving  an  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  scammony — "  warranted  pure" — the 
sellers'  guarantee  being  endorsed  by  Sundry  eminent  physicians  of  this  city. 
The  following  were  the  constituents  in  100  parts  of  the  article.  Kesin  of 
scammony,  10.09;  gum,  mucilage,  starch  and  lignin,  77.69 ;  sands  and 
earths,  12.22.  The  best  gum  scammony,  he  states,  contait»s  SO  per  cent, 
of  the  resin.  It  is  marketable  when  containing  60  per  cent.  The  "  war- 
ranted pure  "  article,  to  be  dispensed  through  physicians'  prescriptions  at 
our  shops,  shows  but  10  per  cent,  of  resin.  Dr.  Bowditch  followed  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  motion,  which,  after  further  light  thrown  upon  the  matter  by 
Drs.  J.  D.  Fisher  and  G.  S.  Jones,  was  unanimously  passed,  and  referred 
to  a  special  committee  of  five,  of  which  Dr.  James  Jackson  is  chairman. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  adul- 
teration of  dntgs,  and  report  what  measures  should  be  taken,  if  any,  by 
the  profession. 

Dr.  George  Bartlett  exhibited  several  new  instruments ;  one,  for  making 
topical  applications  to  the  os  uteri ;  another,  called  the  "  pneumatic  spa- 
tula," used  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  passages.  The  last  mentioned 
he  accompanied  with  a  paper  explaining  its  advantages  over  the  sponge 
and  probang,  and  its  mode  of  employment. 

Dr.  Jeffries,  President  of  the  Society,  read  some  "  Remarks  on  Cod- 
Liver  Oil,"  stating  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  mode  of 
preparing  it  ;  the  season  of  the  year  (from  Dec.  1st  to  March  1st)  when 
the  fish  is  in  the  best  condition  for  furnishing  it;  the  manner  and  matter 
of  its  adulteration,  and  the  difl^cully  of  detecting  it ;  the  age  of  the  fish  as 
influencing  the  sensible  properties  of  the  oil,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  J.  had  been 
conducting  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  test  the  question  whether 
we  can  tell,  with  any  certainty,  if  the  article  we  purchase  and  use  is  pure, 
or  is  mixed  wuh  the  oils  from  other  kinds  of  fish.  It  is  conclusive  that  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  taste,  even  by  a  most  expert  observer ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  presumed  with  any  confidence  to  be  pure, 
is  by  dealing  with  those  whose  integrity  and  personal  attention  to  its  pre- 
paration is  well  ascertained.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  he  had 
found  that  our  leading  druggists  keep  an  excellent  article,  and  manifest  a 
strong  disposition  to  discover  a  test  of  its  purity.    Dr.  J.  exhibited  speci- 
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mens  of  the  g-enuine  oil,  recently  prepared  by  different  processes  from  fresh 
livers  under  his  own  immediate  observation. 

Drs.  Bartlett,  Storer,  Durkee,  Jacob  Big-elow,  Buckingham  and  Holmes, 
remarked  upon  to^iics  sug-gested  by  the  above  paper. 

Dr.  Williams  read  several  cases  (one  translated  from  "  Desmarres  sur 
Maladies  des  Yeux)  of  "sparkling  synchises" — analogous  to  Dr.  Dix's 
case  of  cryslallizalion  of  the  vitreous  humor,"  read  at  a  former  meeting- 
of  the  Society. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  reported  a  case  of  pistol  shot  behind  the  ear  (a  pa- 
tient of  Dr.  Ayer's),  with  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examination.  The 
cranium  was  driven  in  over  the  ear — lateral  sinus  wounded — brain  infil- 
trated with  pus — at  the  base  of  the  brain  two  oz.  turbid  fluid — in  the  ven- 
tricles some  of  the  same — the  dura  mater  injected,  and  effusion  into  the 
pleura,  Sec. 

After  transacting-  some  business  matters,  and  the  usual  discussion  of 
refreshments  (furnished  by  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams),  the  Society  adjourned.  The 
next  meeting-  will  occur  on  the  23d  day  of  the  present  month,  at  7J  o'clock, 
P.  M.  ^  w.  b. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Webster  was  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  tliis  City,  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  pleaded  not  <rnilty  to  the  charge  read  to  him  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman.  The 
time  assijrned  for  his  trial  is  Tuesday,  March  li)th.  His  appearance  during  the  few  minutes  of  his  stay 
in  tlic  court  room,  is  represented  as  composed  and  seh-coilected. — Tlie  edifice  of  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College  was  lately  burned  down.  There  should  be  a  splenilid  edifice  raised  upon  a  belter 
location  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ruin.  Some  valuable  articles  of  the  various  cabinels  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wholly  lost.  There  was  an  insurance  of  ^""ijOOO.  The  tire  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  in  the  dissecting-  room.  The  lecture  term  had  closed. — On  Monday,  March  18lh.  the 
spring-  course  will  commence  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College.  The  circular  furnishes  all  the 
student  would  wish  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the  daily  system  of  instruction. — A  severe  fe- 
ver is  prevalent  at  Akron,  Ohio,  which  has  carried  ot!'  many  persons. — Some  anxiety  is  beg-inning- 
to  be  manifested  in  reg-ard  to  the  stability  of  life  insurance  companies,  which  are  becoming  nume- 
rous throughout  New  England. — Officers  oi  the  Bay  Stale  Medical  Reform  Association  have  been 
elected  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  next  meeting  is  to  oe  hekl  at  Lawrence,  Mass. — A  Dr.  A.  B. 
Chapman,  of  Galesbnrg,  Illinois,  proposes  to  publish,  by  subscription,  "The  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery — developing  the  principles  of  the  relbrmed  practice,  and  conforming-  strictly  to  the 
treatment  recommended — that  is,  according  to  the  steam,  pep|)er  and  lobelia  system! — Count 
Reckendorft^,  a  celebrated  German  geologist,  has  arrived  at  New  York,  from  CalciUta. — Dr.  Filch, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  at  Chicago,  is  now  a  member  of  Congress. — At 
St.  Louis,  8,39li  persons  died  in  1819.  Of  that  number,  4,317  died  of  cholera,  and  2,409  were  only  5 
years  of  age  and  under. — That  old  affair  of  recommending  Gen.  Taylor  for  an  honorary  degree  of 
M.D.,  which  originated  in  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  recommence<i  a  new 
jaunt  in  the  Medical  Journals. — A  keen  article,  headed  "  Empiricism,"  has  just  appeared  in  the 
Boston  ('ongregationalisi,  rebuking  the  clergy  for  aiding  and  abetting  quackery.  It  is  presumed 
to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Parker,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 


To  CoRRKSi'oNDKXTS. — Besides  the  papers  which  have  already  been  acknowledged  in  the 
Journal,  the  following  ha\'e  been  received  : — More  Deaths  from  Chloroform  ;  Case  of  Tubal  and 
Parietal  Fcutation  5  I'seudarthrosis  of  the  Femur  j  Letter  from  Paris  to  Prof.  Webster,  of  Roclies- 
ter,  N.  Y.  5  Letter  from  New  York  City. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  concluding  f)art  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  dissertation  in  to-day's  Journal,  that  the 
oversight  attributed  to  him  last  week  in  omitting  any  reference  to  Dr.  Channing  as  a  writer  on  ana?- 
mia,  w  as  prematurely  announced.  Dr.  Carpenter  probably  alludeti,  in  the  first  part  of  his  address, 
lo  authors  of  the  standard  medical  works,  as  being  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  disease  in  question. 


DiKi), — At  Berlin,  Yt.,  Dr.  Gershoin  Pleuton,  77. — At  Coweta,  Ga.,  Lafayette  Butler,  M.D.,  25. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  Ihe  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  February  9,  70. — Males,  37 — females, 
33.  Apoplexy,  2 — disease  of  ihe  bowels,  I — congesiiou  of  the  brain,  1 — inflanmiation  of  the  brain, 
2 — consumption,  7 — convulsions,  4 — canker,  1 — ds  senlery,  1 — dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  5 — 
erysipelas,  2 — typhus  fever,  3 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  3 — hmg  fever,  3 — pleurisy,  1  — 
hooping  cough,  3 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — inianlile  diseases,  0 — infianmiallon  of  the  lungs,  7 — 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  2 — measles,  1 — old  age,  4 — peritonitis,  1  — slranguladon,  1 — smallpox,  2 
— sufTocation,  1 — teething,  3. 

Under  o  years,  33 — between  o  and  20  years,  3 — between  20  and  40  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  7 — over  60  years,  10.    Americans,  26  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  44.. 
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Southern  District  N.  Hampshire  Medical  Society. — To  the  Editor,  S^c. 
Dkar  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  furnish  for  publication  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  District  N.  H.  Medical  Society;  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

This  meeting  was  holden  at  the  Pearl  St.  House,  in  Nashua,  on  Tues- 
day, Jan.  Slh,  1850.  The  President,  Albert  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Peterborough, 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a  highly  interesting  manner,  upon  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession.  He  spoke  of  the  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  its  practice — of  its  constant,  ever  active  nature  at 
all  times,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  and  of  the  uniform 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  under  which  every  duty  was  performed.  He 
spoke  of  the  claims  of  the  profession  upon  the  community — of  its  rank  in 
importance — that  it  stood,  in  comparison,  second  to  no  other  profession  or 
calling.  He  spoke  also  of  the  ingratitude  and  indilference  with  which  the 
services  of  the  physician  were  viewed  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
community,  and  concluded  by  many  judicious  remarks  upon  the  encourag- 
ing indications  of  an  ultimate  appreciation  by  all  classes  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  our  profession. 

Dr.  Woodbury,  of  Bedford,  read^a  report  of  cases  occurring  in  his  vici- 
nity the  past  year,  with  treatment. 

Dr.  Danforth,  of  New  Boston,  related  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
been  unable  to  speak  but  in  a  whisper  for  three  months  past.  As  the  or- 
gans were  apparently  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Society  was  that  the  loss  of  speech  was  occasioned  by  a  loss  of  nervous 
power.    Treatment  was  directed  accordingly. 

Dr.  Spalding,  of  Nashua,  read  an  excellent  dissertation  on  Consultations. 

The  following  resolutions,  presented  by  Dr.  Spalding,  were  read  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved, — That  this  society  hold  in  high  regard  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Micah  Eldredge,  who  for  a  long  term  of  years  was  an  honorable,  con- 
scientious and  successful  practitioner — at  one  time  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  society,  and  always  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  members. 

Resolved, — That  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  some  one  to  pre- 
pare and  present  to  the  society,  at  some  future  meeting,  a  short  biographi- 
cal notice  of  Dr.  Eldredge. 

The  President  appointed  Dr.  Spalding  for  that  purpose. 

A  very  animated  discussion  was  had  in  relation  to  taxing  clergymen  the 
usual  fee  for  services,  in  which  Drs.  Fitch  of  Amherst,  Eaton  of  Merri- 
mack, Eldredge  of  Milford,  Batchelder  of  Londonderry,  Smith,  Spalding, 
Danforth  and  Hammond,  of  Nashua,  participated. 

A  spirited  debate  followed  in  relation  to  medical  empiricism  in  all  forms. 
The  further  discussion  of  these  subjects  was  postponed  till  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Counsellors  reported  the  following  gentlemen  to  read  dissertations 
at  the  next  meeting — Drs.  T.  H.  Marshall  and  L.  F.  Locke.  Substitutes 
— Dr.  E.  B.  Hammond  and  J.  Danforth. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Griffin  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 

Voted, — That  the  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Hardy's  Hotel,  Amherst. 

Voted, — To  adjourn.  Jas.  M.  Stickney,  Sec'y. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle  states  it  as  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  during 
the  late  visitation  of  cholera  in  London,  not  more  than  five  cases  occurred 
in  their  Jewish  community. 
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MORE  DEATHS  FROM  CHLOROFORM. 

LCommimicated  foi-  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal.] 

Within  the  last  few  months  an  additional  number  of  deaths  have  oc- 
curred from  the  use  of  chloroform.  The  whole  number  known  and  pub- 
lished has  now  reached  at  least  eighteen  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
many  have  occurred  under  such  circumstances  that  the  veil  of  secresy 
could  be  drawn  over  them. 

The  first  of  those  in  the  following  arrangement  is  quite  remarkable 
for  the  striking  character  of  its  facts,  and  not  less  so  for  the  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  are  related.  Many  practitioners  in 
England,  some  in  France,  and  a  greater  number  in  this  country,  have 
discontinued  the  employment  of  chloroform.  In  the  mean  time  ether  is 
used  freely,  daily  and  harmlessly.  No  ill  consequence  worthy  of  record 
has  fallen  within  our  knowledge  ;  but  on  the  contrary  its  usefulness  be- 
comes more  obvious  in  proportion  to  our  experience  of  it,  and  multitudes 
of  patients  as  well  as  surgeons  are  constantly  pouring  out  their  thanks 
for  the  discovery  of  so  valuable  and  unexpected  a  mitigation  of  human 
suffering. 

The  uniform  success  of  ether  in  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  at- 
tributed to  two  circumstances  :  one  is,  its  very  free  and  decided  use. 
The  other  is,  the  great  caution  exercised  before  and  during  its  adminis- 
tration, and  its  consequent  rejection  from  trifling  operations  and  impro- 
per cases. 

Sulphuric  and  strong  chloric  elher  are  both  employed.  The  latter  is 
most  agreeable,  but  when  freely  used  is  apt  to  produce  soreness  of  the 
face,  unless  some  unctuous  substance  has  been  previously  applied. 

1.  Instance  of  sudden  Death  from  the  Use  of  Chloroform.  Re- 
ported to  the  Academic  de  JVledecine,  he.  Gazette  Medicale  de 
Paris,  20th  October,  1849. 

Madame  Labrune,  33  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  applied  to  M.  de 
Confevron  with  the  request  that  he  would  administer  chloroform  to  her 
previously  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  which  the  dentist  said  would 
be  effected  with  some  difficulty. 

The  patient  having  been  etherized  on  former  occasions  for  slight  sur^ 
gical  operations,  by  the  reporter,  without  any  ill  consequences,  and  being 
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at  this  time  in  perfect  health,  M.  de  Coiifevron  yielded  to  lier  solicita- 
tions, not  regarding  some  slight  mental  emotion  wliich  she  had  shortly 
before  experienced,  as  presenting  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  wishes. 

Having  determined  to  produce  only  the  slightest  degree  of  insensi- 
bility, about  fifteen  grains  (one  gramme)  of  chloroform  was  poured  upon 
a  fold  of  lint  the  size  of  a  filbert,  enclosed  in  a  handkercbief.  This  was 
held  at  a  distance  from  the  nostrils  by  the  patient  herself. 

Its  effects  were  manifested  in  eight  seconds,  and  the  reporter  remark- 
ed constant  winking  of  the  eyelids.  The  patient  repulsed  the  dentist's 
hands,  making  signs  that  the  effect  was  not  complete.  She  then  made 
four  or  five  fuller  inspirations.  At  that  instant  M.  de  Confevron  removed 
the  handkerchief,  and  only  took  his  eyes  from  the  patient  for  one  moment, 
occupied  by  placing  them  on  the  nearest  piece  of  furniture  ;  but  in  this 
short  interval  he  found  the  patient's  face  turned  pale,  ihe  lips  discolored, 
the  features  altered,  the  eyes  turned  upward,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the 
jaw  closed,  the  head  drawm  backwards,  the  pulse  not  to  be  felt,  the 
limbs  all  relaxed  ;  and  a  few  inspirations  at  long  intervals  were  the  only 
remaining  indications  of  life. ' 

For  two  hours  every  means  of  restoration  \vere  employed  : — stimula- 
tion of  the  nostrils  by  ammonia  ;  frictions  of  the  surface  ;  actual  caute- 
rization of  the  praecordial  region  ;  artificial  respiration  and  galvanism — 
all  were  had  recourse  to,  but  without  success.    The  patient  was  dead. 

An  examination  was  made  of  the  body  thirty-eight  hours  after  death. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  especially  the  veins  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  were  gorged  with  black  fluid  blood.  The  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  were  also  full  of  blood.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  healthy, 
and  when  cut  presented  very  numerous  dark  bloody  points.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  serum  filled  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral 
canal.  A  perceptible  quantity  of  air  bubbles  was  seen  in  all  the  veins 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  heart  was  flaccid,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  black  fluid  blood  mixed  with  air-bells  escaped  from  a  punc- 
ture made  into  the  left  auricle.  Air-bells  were  also  found  in  all  the  large 
veins  of  the  body.  The  lungs  were  crepitant  throughout,  and  presented, 
when  cut,  a  grayish  slate  color.  The  abdomen  was  distended  by  gases. 
The  intestines  were  not  examined. 

Remarks. — "  This  case,  possessing  of  itself  a  high  degree  of  interest, 
might  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  fact — as  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases 
occasionally  occurring,  but  from  wdiich  science  derives  but  little  instruc- 
tion. It  might  be  said  to  be  one  of  those  rare  and  inexplicable  instances 
of  sudden  death  from  unknown  causes,  of  which  other  examples  may  be 
found  in  both  ancient  and  modern  wTiters.  But  viewed,  on  the  otfier 
hand,  in  connection  with  the  cases  related  by  Mess.  Robert,  Barrier  and 
Gorre,it  acquires  great  importance  and  leads  to  very  different  conclusions. 
It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  facts  of  this  kind  have  be- 
come so  multiplied  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  attribute  them  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  operation  of  the  chloroform.  Omitting  all  the  cases 
of  which  the  exact  details  are  not  given,  and  confining  the  attention  to 
those  already  referred  to,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other 
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conclusion.  In  all  these,  the  symptoms  which  preceded  death,  compared 
with  the  necroscopic  results,  prove  the  extinction  of  life  to  have  been 
owing  to  real  asphyxia,  the  direct  effect  of  the  special  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  chloioform  on  the  brain." 

"  In  the  present  instance  the  patient  died  as  if  struck  by  lightning, 
despite  the  small  quantity  of  the  vapor  inhaled,  and  the  precautions  ob- 
served. There  was  no  warning,  as  in  M.  Gorre's  case,  no  complaint  of 
sense  of  suffocation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  patient,  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
piring, indicated  that  the  anaesthesia  was  not  complete,  and  this  was 
shown  by  her  still  tightly  holding  the  handkerchief,  when  taken  from  her. 

"  M.  Sedillot  has  shown,  that  the  supervention  of  muscular  relaxa- 
tion is  the  period  at  which  the  administration  of  the  agent  should  cease  ; 
but  the  preceding  case  shows  that  this  indication  is  fallacious.  The 
pulse  does  not  furnish  a  more  certain  indication,  since,  in  M.  Barrier's 
case,  life  and  the  pulse  ceased  simultaneously. 

"  The  presence  of  air  in  the  vessels,  M.  de  Confevron  is  disposed  to 
attribute  rather  to  his  own  forcible  efforts  to  produce  artificial  respiration,, 
than  to  the  spontaneous  development  of  air  in  the  veins  as  a  peculiar 
effect  of  ether,  as  supposed  by  M.  Gorre.  The  other  pathological 
appearances  were  distinctly  those  of  asphyxia,  resulting  from  a  poisonous 
influence  exerted  on  the  brain." 

II.  Instance  of  Death  from  the  Use  of  Chloroftrm  administered  dur- 
ing a  Surgical  Operation.  By  Mr.  Samuel  Solly,  Surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  London  Medical  Gazette,  No.  1144,  Vol.  XLIV. 
2d  Nov.  1849,  page  757. 

John  Shorter,  aged  48,  a  porter,  known  to  Mr.  Solly  for  some  time  as 
a  very  active  messenger,  habits  intemperate,  but  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  was  admitted  into  George's  ward,  under  Mr.  Solly,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1849,  suffering  from  onychia  of  the  left  great  toe,  which  had 
existed  for  some  time.  It  was  determined  to  remove  the  nail,  the  man 
liaving  decided  before  entering  the  Hospital  on  taking  chloroform. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  at  a  quarter  to  2,  P.  M.,  he  began  to  inhale 
the  chloroform  with  one  drachm  in  the  inhaler.  It  had  no  visible  effect 
for  about  two  minutes.  It  then  excited  him.  and  the  instrument  was 
removed  from  his  mouth,  and  about  ten  drops  more  were  added.  He 
then  became  almost  immediately  insensible  ;  the  chloroform  was  taken 
away,  and  the  nail  removed.  He  continued  insensible ;  and,  his  face 
becoming  dark,  the  pulse  small,  quick,  but  regular,  respiration  laborious, 
his  neckerchief  was  removed,  and  his  chest  exposed  to  fresh  air  from  a 
window  close  to  the  bed  ;  cold  water  was  dashed  in  his  face,  the  chest 
rubbed,  and  ammonia  applied  to  the  nose.  After  struggling  for  about  a 
minute,  he  became  still,  the  skin  cold,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
soon  ceased  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist  ;  respiration  became  slow  and  at  in- 
tervals, but  continued  a  few  seconds  after  the  cessation  of  the  pulse. 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  artificial  respiration 
was  commenced  by  depressing  the  ribs  with  the  hands,  and  then  allow- 
ing them  to  rise  again  until  the  proper  apparatus  was  brought,  when 
respiration  was  kept  up  by  means  of  the  trachea-tube  and  bellows,  and 
oxygen  gas  introduced  into  the  lungs  by  the  same  means.  Galvanism 
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was  also  applied  thmiigh  the  h^art  and  diaphraj^m,  but  all  signs  of  life 
ceased  about  six  or  seven  minutes  after  tlie  coniinencement  of  inhala- 
tion. These  means  were  peis-isted  in  until  a  quarter  past  3,  but  to  no 
purpose.  On  removing  the  inhaler,  tlie  sponge,  v^'hich  contained  only 
one  drachm,  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  the  chloroform  splashed  about — 
thus  showing  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  chloroform  remained  un- 
used ;  so  that  the  patient  could  not  have  inhaled  inoie  than  a  drachm. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  procuie  a  post-morfcm  examination,  but  in  vain. 

III.  Instance  of  fatal  termination,  of  Delirium.  Tremens  during  tht 
administration  of  Chloroform.  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  XLIV., 
No.  23,  1849. 

The  particulars  of  this  case  may  be  found  in  No.  26  of  the  last  vol. 
of  this  Journal. 

IV.  Case  of  Death  ascribed  to  Inhalation  of  Chloroform. 

In  the  Hereford  Journal  is  recorded  a  death  from  the  use  of  chloro- 
form, previous  to  the  performanc(i  of  a  surgical  operation.  On  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  5th,  a  young  Welsh  woman,  named  Jones,  living  near  the 
Craven  Arn)s,  between  Church  Stretton  and  Ludlow,  had  come  to 
Shrewsbury  to  undergo  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  eye-ball.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Clement,  the  surgeon  under  whose  care  she  was,  administered 
previously  about  one  third  of  the  quantity  of  chloroform,  it  is  said,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  other  patients.  The  patient  very  soon 
became  insensible,  and,  after  muttering  a  few  words  in  Welsh,  expired 
almost  immediately,  as  if  she  had  been  poisoned  by  hydrocyanic  acid. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Coroner  held  an  inquest  on  the 
body  ;  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Died  by  apoplexy,  in  conse- 
quence of  inhaling  one  drachm  of  chloroform."  J.  C.  W. 

Boston,  Feb.  9,  1850. 


BRIEF  REMARKS  ON  TROPICAL  CLIMATES 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  .Journal.] 

The  years  1832  to  1835,  inclusive,  were  spent  by  me  in  the  practice 
of  my  piofession  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  my  return  to  this  coun- 
try, I  published  extended  remarks  on  the  climate  and  diseases  of  those 
islands,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  May,  1837. 
In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  July  2Dth,  1849,  is  an 
interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  Tracy,  on  "  Siam — its  cli- 
mate and  diseases."  Dr.  Tracy  spent  several  years  in  Siam,  residing 
among  the  people  and  learning  their  language  and  customs.  His  arti- 
cle has  great  interest  to  me,  from  the  close  similarity  which  it  has  in 
many  particulars  to  my  own  relating  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  two 
countries  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  between  1  P  and  22°  north  ; 
their  surfaces  are  similar,  lofty  mountains  interiorly,  falling  off  with  table 
lands  and  extensive  plains  to  the  sea  ;  and  the  climate  is  much  alike, 
both  places  having  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  the  thermometer  ranging 
through  the  year  from  58°  to  98°  in  Siam,  from  54°  to  88°  at  the 
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Sandwich  Islands.  The  heat  is  tempered  much  at  the  latter  place  by 
the  perpetual  trades  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  liahits  and  practices  of  the  people  in  the  two  places  are  also 
similar,  the  same  as  in  most  intertropical  places  amonfj;  the  unenli<ihtened 
and  semi-barbarous — indolent,  scantily  clad,  sheltered  and  fed,  sensual, 
and  all  given  to  immoderate  smoking  of  tobacco.  They  live  on  vege- 
table food  mostly — the  Siamese  on  rice,  the  Sandwich  Islanders  on  the 
sweet  potato  and  kalo,  though,  unlike  the  former,  they  eat  meat  of  va- 
rious kinds  when  they  can  obtain  it. 

The  continued  and  excessive  heat  of  intertropical  climates  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  induce  disease  ;  and  with  that  care  which  reason  and 
discretion  would  prescribe,  I  know  not  why  people  might  not  live  to  the 
longest  period  allotted  to  man.  Cold  appears  to  be  the  greatest  cause 
of  disease ;  and  though  many  degrees  of  atmospheric  change  seldom  oc- 
cur in  the  twenty-four  hours,  whatever  change  there  is,  is  felt  in  its 
fullest  force.  With  poor  habitations  for  the  most  part,  penetrable  by 
wind  and  rain,  with  clothing  thin  and  scanty,  every  passing  breeze 
pierces  to  the  skin,  and  the  slightest  changes  of  temperature  are  quickly 
and  severely  felt.  Add  to  this  the  practice,  common  everywhere,  of 
seeking  the  coolest  places,  when  overcome  with  heat  and  exhaustion, 
and  that,  too,  with  the  bodies  almost  naked,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
conclude  what  classes  of  disease  must  be  induced  and  abound. 

At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  remittent  fevers,  catarrhs,  astlima,  rheuma- 
tism, dysentery,  dropsy,  scrofula  and  ophthalmia  are  common.  The 
i^cA  and  the  venereal  are  the  most  frequent  ;  they  have  been  imported 
there,  and  are  the  only  communicable  diseases  continually  prevailing. 
The  measles  and  hooping  cough  have  been  carried  there,  I  believe,  fof 
the  first  tinje,  during  the  past  year,  and  their  ravages  have  been  terri- 
bly fatal.  A  practice  of  plunging  into  cold  water,  during  the  febrile  and 
eruptive  stages  of  the  measles,  produced  numerous  fatal  metastases,  gene- 
rally to  the  bowels.  To  the  remoteness  of  the  islands  from  the  main- 
land, is  owing  their  general  exemption  from  diseases  propagated  only  by 
contagion.  Scarlatina  I  never  saw  there,  and  the  croup  but  seldom. 
Their  simple  and  easily-digestible  food  saves  the  natives  from  dys- 
pepsia, carious  teeth,  and  various  other  diseases  incident  to  foreigners. 

Fever-generating  miasmata  do  not  appear  to  exist  ;  and  it  might  he 
an  interesting  subject  of  inquir}^  which  I  have  not  seen  discussed,  why 
the  islands  generally  throughout  the  world,  if  we  except  those  spots 
covered  by  cities  made  ])estilential  by  crowded  populations,  are  so  free 
from  those  poisonous  exhalations,  which  abound  on  the  continents  so 
generally  between  the  tro[)ics  ;  and  during  the  warm  weatlier,  over  such 
an  extent  of  the  temperate  regions,  especially  along  the  rivers. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  that  along  with  the  ab- 
sence of  malaria,  exists  also  a  great  immunity  from  hepatic  diseases. 
Biliary  derangements  have  usually  been  regarded  as  belonging  specially 
to  hot  climates,  and  they  abound  most  during  the  warm  seasons  in  the 
temperate  regions.  The  cause  attributed  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  others  is 
sympathy  between  the  perspiratory  organs  and  chylopoietic  viscera. 
This  writer  lived  in  southern  India;  and  writers  on  diseases  ofthetro- 
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pica)  climates  have  generally,  if  not  altogether,  resided  on  a  continent. 
Hence  their  views  on  the  causes  of  hepatic  diseases  may  not  apply  to 
insulated  portions.  They  are  certainly  enoneous  as  applied  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  all  of  the  intertropical  islands  throughout  the  Pacific. 
Dr.  I'lacy  says  that  "  intermittent  levers  prevail  in  some  seasons  in 
Siam."  They  are  malarious  in  their  origin.  They  never  exist  at  the 
Sandwich  islands;  and  why  is  it?  Thei'e  is  intense  heat  in  ahundance; 
there  ai'e  swamps,  standing  pools,  running  streams,  anrl  rapid  evapora- 
tion ol  course,  atid  active  decomposition  ot  vegetable  and  animal  ujatter. 
The  streams  are,  however,  as  on  most  islands,  short  and  rapid,  and  hurry 
with  a  few  meandeiings  into  the  sea,  and  never  become  stagnant. 
May  not  the  great  exemption  from  koino-minsmata  be  attributed  to  the 
ever  passing  sea  breeze,  which  by  diluting  and  rapidly  removing  the  rising 
vapors,  renders  them  inert  and  powerless  to  injure  ?  And  may  not  the 
same  apply  to  thousands  of  other  islands  where  the  same  exemption 
from  malarious  intiuences  exists  ? 

In  my  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  already 
referred  to,  is  the  following.  "  Rheumatism  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, notwithstanding  the  very  prevalent  belief  that  '  it  is  almost  pe- 
culiarly a  disease  of  cold  and  variable  climates,  and  is  rarely  met  with 
in  warm  and  more  uniform  latitudes.'  Indeed  there  is  so  much  similarity 
in  the  customs  and  habits  of  savages  in  all  poitions  of  the  torrid  zone, 
that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in  particular  should 
be  affected  with  rheumatism,  and  am  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  equally  prevalent  at  the  adjacent  islands,  and  at  all  places 
throughout  the  intertropical  regions,  where  the  same  exciting  causes 
exist."  I  have  seen  nothing  since  to  change  my  views  in  tlie  foregoing, 
but  find  myself  fully  sustained  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Tracy  in  rela- 
tion to  Siam.  He  says  in  his  article,  "  It  is  a  common  remark  of  au- 
thors, tljat  rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  temperate,  and  not  of  tropical 
climates.  1  should  call  this  a  great  error,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  ; 
for  1  believe  that  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more  of  this  disease  in  the 
very  even  climate  of  Singapore,  where  the  thermometer  seldom  varies 
ten  degrees  in  the  whole  year,  as  there  is  in  any  part  of  New  England. 
No  doubt  much  of  this  is  induced  by  unnecessary  exposure  ;  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  the  prevailing  impression  is  dei'ived  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  in  their  own  persons  experienced  the  benefit  of  an  equable 
temperature  for  a  limited  period  only."  I  attribute  the  more  importance 
to  Dr.  Tracy's  opinions,  from  the  fact  that  he  lived  among  the  natives, 
and  learned  the  diseases  indigenous  to  them.  Our  writers  on  hot  climates 
have  too  often  been  mere  travellers,  or  at  the  most  temporary  residents, 
attached  to  the  navy  or  to  some  mil'tary  station,  and  have  known  but 
little  accurately  of  the  native  population.  We  probably,  too,  derive  our 
ideas  of  iheumatism  in  a  great  degiee  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less  preva- 
lent in  warm  weather  among  us.  The  constitution  becomes  so  impres- 
sible in  warm  climates,  that  very  slight  variations  in  the  atmosphere  are 
as  severely  felt  as  the  greatest  changes  with  us.  Individuals  going  from 
our  latitude  to  the  tropics,  for  a  time  feel  the  genial  change,  but  at  length 
become  equally  impressible  with  the  native  population  ;  and  rheumatism, 
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wliicl)  they  supposed  had  remained  to  torment  in  its  native  clime,  is  with 
them,  and  may  attack  with  redoubled  vehemence.  One  of  the  seveiest 
cases  whicli  I  ever  witnessed,  appeared  under  just  such  circumstances. 
Let  our  winters  depart  and  perpetual  summer  ensue,  rheumatism  would 
still  prevail,  and  with  equal  intensity. 

The  n)reiroing,  called  ibrth  by  iJr.  Tracy's  article,  are  merely  facts, 
wliich  perhaps  deserve  extended  discussion  by  our  medical  writers  ? 

E.  Abington,  Feb.  1850.  A.  Chap  in. 


IMPOKTANCE  OF  CORRECT  DIAGNOSIS  IN  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dkar  Sir, — This  communication  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of 
the  one  published  in  your  Journal  for  January  23,  entitled,  "Importance 
of  corrert  diagnosis  in  disease."  And  here  I  wish  to  guard  against  being 
misunderstood  in  one  sentence  of  that  article.  Instead  of  Had  the 
diagnosis  been  empyema,  which  tiie  symptoms  and  physical  sitrns 
must  hnve  indicated,  caused  by  chronic  pleurisy,  instead  of  con- 
sumption," Sic,  it  should  have  been,  "  Had  the  diagnosis  been  empyema, 
caused  by  chronic  pleurisy,  which  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  must  have  indicated,  instead  of  its  having  been 
consumption,"  &lc.  I  should  also  have  stated  that  in  connection  with 
the  other  morbid  appearances  discovered  by  that  autopsy,  the  whole  of 
the  pleura  of  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest  exhibited  the  effect  of  chronic 
inflammai'on. 

Soon  after  the  autopsy  above  alluded  to,  a  lady  of  this  town,  aet.  about 
50,  calici  on  me  for  advice.  She  stated  that  about  two  months  previ- 
ous, she  V,  is  attacked  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  right  side,  attended  by  a 
dry,  hard  cough,  loss  of  appetite,  and  some  fever.  She  had  had  some 
cough  for  years,  but  up  to  that  titrie  had  been  as  well  as  usual.  After  a 
little  while  the  pain  abated,  but  did  not  entirely  leave  her.  At  the  time 
she  called  on  me,  the  case  exhibited  the  following  symptoms  and  physi- 
cal signs.  Dyspnoea  increased  by  motion  ;  inability  to  lie  upon  the  left 
side  ;  enlargement  of  the  right  side,  and  protrusion  of  the  intercostal 
spaces;  a  small,  frequent  pulse  ;  the  tongue  covered  with  a  thin,  whitish 
coat;  dulness  of  sound  on  percussion  of  the  right  side,  except  just  be 
low  the  clavicle  and  about  the  region  of  the  scapula  ;  absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur,  except  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  right  side  remain- 
ing perfectly  motionless,  and  puerile  respiration  in  the  left  lung. 

The  attack  in  the  onset  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  violence  by 
herself  and  friends,  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  for  a  physician,  and 
she  had  not  called  on  one  until  that  late  period,  thinking  her  disease  to 
be  consumption,  and  that  medical  treatment  would  be  of  no  utility.  She 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  these  opinions,  fiom  having  lost  a  sister  some 
years  since,  and  a  brother  more  recently,  with  what  was  supposed  to  be 
consumption.  The  brother  was  said  to  have  exhibited  precisely  the 
same  symptoms  that  she  was  laboring  under.  He  was  attended  in  his 
illness  by  tlie  same  physician  (now  in  California)  who  first  saw  the  pa- 
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tient,  an  account  of  whose  death,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  body,  was  given  in  my  former  communication. 

The  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  chronic  pleurisy,  witli  effusion  into  the 
pleural  sac  of  the  right  side.  The  prognosis  was  somewhat  favorable  ; 
giving  her  encouragement  that  with  strict  attention  to  directions,  she 
might  most  probably  recover  her  health.  The  treatment  consisted  of 
repeated  blisters  to  the  affected  side,  pulv.  Dov.  grs.  vi.,  cal.  gr.  ss., 
every  eight  hours  ;  diuretics,  an  occasional  cathartic  of  salts  and  senna, 
with  rest  and  low  diet.  The  pain  in  the  side  was  soon  removed,  the 
tongue  became  clean,  the  dyspnoea  less,  the  pulse  natural  as  to  fre- 
quency, and  there  was  a  return  of  the  appetite.  She  was  now  directed 
to  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  a  more  nourishing  diet,  and 
the  iod.  pot.  grs.  iii.  a  iv.  was  given  three  times  a  day  in  a  mild  bitter 
infusion,  and  an  occasional  blister  was  applied  to  the  affected  side. 
Under  this  treatment  she  gradually  regained  her  healtli. 

Some  years  since,  a  young  man,  now  under  my  care  for  chronic 
laryngitis,  then  a  lad  of  14  or  15  years  of  age,  had  the  scarlet  fever, 
followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  pleuritis  of  the  left  side.  The  physician 
who  attended  him  pursued  the  usual  treatment,  by  which  the  symp- 
"ioms  were  in  some  measure  abated,  but  the  disease  not  wholly  subdued. 
This  was  the  first  of  February.  Some  time  in  March  a  pulsating  tumor 
made  its  appearance  just  below  the  left  nipple.  The  diagnosis  was 
aneunm  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Prognosis,  death.  A  neighboring  prac- 
titioner was  sent  for,  who  understood  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  empyema  more  clearly  than  the  other,  and  he  put  a 
lancet  into  the  aneurism,  and  forthwith  there  gushed  out,  not  blood,  but  a 
large  quantity  of  matter,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian, and  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  A  few  weeks  after  this,  an  open- 
ing was  made  in  a  more  dependent  part  of  the  chest,  and  he  gradually 
recovered,  under  the  judicious  use  of  tonics  and  other  appropriate  remedies. 

March  13,  1840,  a  little  girl  xt.  12  years  came  under  my  care  from  a 
neighboring  town.  The  physician  who  practised  in  that  town  pronounc- 
ed her  disease  consumption.  The  symptoms  in  the  case  were  tjreat 
dyspnoea,  enlargement  of  the  right  side,  protrusion  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  oedema  of  the  right  side,  and  inability  to  lie  on  the  left 
side.  The  physical  signs — dulnesson  percussion,  entire  absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  in  the  right  lung,  and  puerile  respiration  in  the 
opposite  lung.  Together  with  these  there  was  great  emaciation,  with 
hectic  fever.  I  tried  to  get  her  consent  to  perform  the  operation  of  par- 
acentesis thoracis,  but  could  not.  She  died  in  about  three  weeks.  Being 
absent  from  home  at  the  time,  no  post-mortem  examination  was  had  in 
this  case.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  was  a  case  of 
empyema. 

In  your  Journal  for  June  28,  1848,  in  an  article  communicated  by  a 
physician  of  Boston,  an  account  is  given  of  a  patient,  who  performed  the 
operation  of  parancentesis  thoracis  upon  himself,  in  a  case  of  what  his 
"  physicians  and  friends  considered  pulmonary  consun^ption,  with  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  fatal  terminntion."  Taking  into  consi- 
deration the  manner  in  which  this  man  was  attacked,  he  having  taken  "  a 
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violent  cold  which  settled  on  his  lungs,"  "  the  pressure  and  weight  felt  in 
the  chest,"  with  the  increase  of  these  durin.!^  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  "  suff  jet  of  matter,  which  followed  the  blade,"  after  the  puncture  had 
been  made  at  the  "  point  where  was  fell  the  greatest  pressure  and  tender- 
ness," "  the  large  quantity  of  matter  discharged  at  the  time,  and  also 
afterwards,  but  which  continued  to  lessen  in  amount  until  recovery,"  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  empyema,  and  not "  pulmonary 
consumpiion."  And  had  this  been  the  diagnosis  of  Dr.  Prior,  he  would 
not  have  asked  the  question,  when  requested  to  perform  the  operation  of 
empyema,  "  who  ever  heard  of  such  an  operation  ?  "  for  it  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  and  one  with  which  he  must  have  been  acquainted, 
unless  the  confidence  of  his  patient  in  him  was  very  much  misplaced. 

"  Accuracy  of  diagnosis  is  the  foundation  of  good  practice  in  all  dis- 
eases." "  The  pi'onouncing  a  disease  to  be  incurable,  which  in  reality 
may  not  be  so,  is  a  most  grievous  error  ;  for  it  cuts  off  from  the  patient 
resources  which  had  been  available,  were  they  not  interdicted  by  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  disease."  In  the  case  related  in  my  former 
communication,  the  first  physician  who  saw  the  patient  pronounced  the 
disease  consumption,  because,  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest,  he  heard 

mucous  rattle,"  and  tlierefore  gave  him  over.  The  second  one  found,  on 
applying  his  ear,  there  was  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  in  the  left 
lung,  and  his  diagnosis  was  consumption,  "  the  lung  destroyed  by  ulcer- 
ation." The  first  examined  the  chest  before  the  accumulation  of  the 
fluid  was  so  great  as  to  compress  the  lung  corjipletely,  and  consequently 
heard  bronchial  respiration.  The  other  made  his  examination  afier  the 
accumulation  had  become  so  great  as  to  compress  tlie  lung  entirely.  Now 
at  the  time  either  of  these  physicians  was  called  in,  if  he  had  had  clearly  in 
his  mind  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  tubercular  phthisis  and  empyema, 
and  also  t!ie  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis  would  most  probably  have  been 
correct,  and  then  a  puncture  made  in  the  proper  place  m/g-A/ have  resulted 
as  favorably  as  did  the  one  made  in  the  patient,  as  detailed  in  the  second 
case  of  this  communication,  or  as  the  jack  knife  puncture  did,  in  the  case 
related  by  your  Boston  correspondent.  Why  any  one  should  mistake  the 
case  for  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  apoplexy  of  the  lung,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
determine,  there  being  very  little  likelihood  of  the  two  last  named  diseases 
ever  occurring  in  the  same  individual,  or  either  of  them  being  confounded 
with  empyema.  In  the  case  where  empyema  was  mistaken  for  aneurism, 
it  was  done  because  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  communicated  to 
the  tumor.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  history  of  tlie  case,  and 
the  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  diagnosis.  A.  F.  Stanley. 

fVinthrop,  Me.,  Feb.  2,  1850. 


TUBAL  AND  PARIETAL  FGETATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  the  following  interesting  case  of  extra-uterine 
pregnancy,  together  with  its  fatal  results,  which  "perhaps  you  will  deera 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  pages. 
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The  patient,  a  married  female,  aged  29,  was,  early  on  the  evening  of 
Fehruary  the  3d,  suddenly  seized  with  severe  colic  pains  (ap|)arenlly), 
chills  and  vomiting,  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength.  J  first  saw  her 
at  about  10  the  same  evening,  and  found  her  hathed  in  a  cold  sweat, 
with  cold  extremities,  slow  and  feeble  pulse,  bowels  extremely  distended 
and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  she  complained  of  severe  pain  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  the  abdomen,  extending  up  the  back  to  her  shoulders. 
Having  remained  with  her  something  over  an  hour,  and  prescribed  such 
remedies  as  seemed  to  be  required,  I  left  her  for  the  nii^ht.  Upon 
calling  again  early  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  for  some  time  during 
the  night  she  had  been  easier  and  slept  some,  but  towards  morning  the 
pain  had  relumed  with  renewed  violence,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  pulse  had  become  irregular,  the  countenance  cadaverous,  the  tongue 
pale  and  flabby,  with  faintness  of  articulation,  &£c.  In  short,  the  symp- 
toms were  those  of  rapidly  approaching  dissolution,  aud  such  as  ordinaiily 
accompany  profuse  internal  hemorihage.  At  about  12  o'clock,  M.,  upon 
attempting  to  lake  a  little  nourishment,  offered  by  lier  husband,  she 
fainted,  as  it  were,  and  expii-ed. 

A'ttopsij. — Upon  exposing  the'cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a  large  mass  of 
coagula  (peihaps  three  pints),  was  found  occupying  principally  the  region 
of  the  right  by  pochondrium,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  serum 
— and  in  the  fluid  an  embryo  of  some  two  months  was  discovered,  enveloped 
in  its  membranes  and  with  ^'perfect  decidua  attached  ;  and,  at  tlie  posterior 
portion  of  the  right  fallopian  tube,  at  its  connection  with  the  uterus,  a 
lacenuion  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  the  remains  of  a 
cyst,  formed  in  part  by  the  parietes  of  the  tube,  and  in  part  by  a  portion 
of  the  right  wall  of  the  uterus,  which  at  this  point  did  not  exceed  three 
lines  in  thickness.  The  internal  surface  of  the  cyst  presented  nothing 
remarkable,  except  at  the  point  of  the  placental  attachment,  which  was 
highly  vascular  and  uneven.  The  uterus  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
contained  within  its  cavity  a  substance  as  much  resembling  adipose  matter 
as  anything,  with  no  traces  whatever  of  a  proper  decidua.  The  peritoneal 
surfaces  and  abdominal  viscera  presented  nothing  peculiar,  and  afforded 
no  evidences  whatever  of  inflammation. 

The  patient  informed  me,  before  her  death,  that  she  had  seen  no 
catamenia  since  the  28th  of  November  last ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by 
her  husband  since,  that  at  times  she  had  complained  of  morning  sickness. 
The  size  and  appearance  of  the  breasts  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  mammary  sympathies  had  been  excited.  Thus  we  are  assured  that 
extra-uterine  foetation  may  be  accompanied  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
natural  pregnancy.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  was 
occasioned  by  a  somewhat  sudden  and  violent  eflx)rt  the  patient  made,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  she  was  taken,  though  it  is  rather  singular 
that  no  unpleasant  symptoms  should  have  ensued  until  after  a  lapse  of 
some  two  hours,  as  was  the  fact. 

The  above  case  is  the  more  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  U  is  one 
conjointly  of  tubal  and  parietal  foetation,  of  which  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  solitary  instance  on  record.  Very  respectfully, 

Ansonia,  iV.  Haven  Co.,  Cl.,  Feb.l,  1850.      S.  P.  Church,  M.D. 
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SINGULAR  CASE  OF  RELIEF  FROM  ASTHMA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonrnal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  case,  which  has  heen  one  of  interest  to  me,  1 
transmit  to  you  ;  and  if  you  think  proper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in 
the  Journal. 

Deacon  B.,  of  H.,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  from  early  childhood  has  been 
severely  afflicted  with  spasmodic  asthma,  at  limes  so  severe  as  to  disable 
him  from  taking  rest  in  a  horizontal  position.  Often  for  weeks  together, 
during  sixty  years,  he  has  been  unable  to  sleep  upon  a  feather  bed.  The 
paroxysms  were  frequently  so  severe  as  to  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to 
medical  assistance.  Ether  would  at  times  give  instant  relief,  but  the 
paroxysms  would  soon  return.  Different  narcotics  and  stimulants  have  at 
times  given  temporary  relief,  but  no  one  remedy  ever  produced  any  per- 
manent good.  He  was  always  obliged  to  leave  the  joom  when  particles 
of  dust  were  au;itated,  as  in  sweeping  or  making  beds,  &ic.  Some  time  in 
1840  his  difficulty  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  any  exertion,  especially 
in  the  mornin";,  such  as  kindlino;  a  fire,  would  brinii  on  an  attack,  whicfi 
would  threaten  suffocation.  In  August,  1840,  he  arose  from  his  bed  of 
straw  (for  he  usually  slept  on  straw,  or  obtained  a  little  rest  in  an  erect 
position  in  his  chair),  commenced  building  his  fire  in  the  stove,  and  placed 
a  kettle  of  water  over  it,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  most  violent  fit  of 
coughing  and  spasmodic  breathing,  which  finally  produced  complete  suffo- 
cation. I  was  hastily  summoned  to  see  him,  the  messenger  saying  he 
was  dead.  In  a  few^  moments  I  was  at  his  house.  Found  him  held  in 
his  chair  by  his  daughter,  with  his  head  partly  thrown  back,  eyes  open, 
pupils  dilated  to  the  full  extent,  mouth  open,  under  lip  hanging,  pulseless 
at  wrists,  breathing  apparently  entirely  ceased.  I  immediately  examined 
the  region  of  the  heart,  l)ut  could  find  no  pulsation.  These  phenomena 
being  present,  I  concluded  he  uiust  be  dead  ;  but  feeling  anxious  to  do 
something,  if  possible,  to  resuscitate  the  good  old  man,  I  desired  the  friends 
to  place  his  feet  in  hot  water,  wliich  was  instantly  done,  and  use  friction 
to  the  arms,  hands,  feet,  &c.,  at  the  same  time  dashing  cold  water  over 
the  face  and  breast,  applying  ammonia  to  the  nose,  and  endeavoring  to 
get  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  water  into  the  throat,  but  apparently  to 
no  purpose.  The  above  treatment  was  commenced  at  half  past  six.  The 
family  soon  became  disheartened,  but  I  urged  them  to  persevere.  As  the 
clock  struck  seven,  with  my  hand  over  the  heart,  1  first  perceived  a  slight 
tremulous  motion,  which  encouraged  us  to  continue  our  efforts.  In  a  few 
seconds  there  was  a  violent  pulsation,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  most 
frightful  scream,  which  continued  at  intervals  for  nearly  three  hours.  As 
soon  as  the  pulse  could  be  perceived  at  the  wrist,  I  opened  a  vein  in  the 
arm.  The  blood  was  very  dark  and  sluggish.  Breathing  was  now  es- 
tablished ;  but  at  every  breath  the  cries  were  most  appalling,  to  be 
heard  10  or  15  rods  ;  yet  the  patient  was  unconscious  till  ten,  A.  M.  He 
complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  for  two  days,  but  this  gradually 
subsided.  Since  that  time  (which  is  nine  years),  Deacon  B.  has  never 
been  troubled  with  his  breathing,  or  even  with  any  symptoms  of  asthma. 

Query. — What  changes  were  produced  in  the  lungs,  or  nerves  sup- 
plying them  ? 
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The  old  gentleman's  healili  is  tolerable  for  a  man  of  bis  age,  which 
is  now  83.  Since  the  above  attack,  he  has  been  subject  to  drowsy- 
seasons  ;  also  complains  of  pains  and  stiffness  in  the  large  joints,  and 
chalky  concretions  surround  most  of  the  smaller  ones.  Yet  he  is  able  to 
walk  about  his  premises.  Yours  respectfully, 

HopMnton,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1850.  C.  C.  T. 


MEDICAL  MEN  AND   MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

LETTER  FROM  (MISs)  E.  BLACKWELL,  M.D.,  TO  PROF.  JAS.  WEBSTER,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
IComrnuniofited  Tor  Ihe  Boston  Medical  aiul  Su i  {iical  .) oni  iiii 1 .  1 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  dated  the  7th  of  May. 
It  has  followed  me  across  the  ocean,  and  found  me  at  last  quietly  set- 
tled down  in  the  great  centre  of  civilization. 

Indeed  you  are  right  in  supposing  that  Geneva,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  will  always  possess  the  deepest  interest  to  me.  The 
time  I  spent  there  was  the  happiest  period  of  my  life,  and  all  my  hopes 
and  efforts,  my  whole  future,  is  blended  with  the  remembrance  of  my 
College. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  stay  in  England  was 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  'I'lie  reception  I  met  with  fron)  English 
physicians  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was  unexpected.  I  had  supposed  that 
conservative-ism  was  so  strong  in  that  land  of  venerable  precedents,  that 
1  had  determined  not  to  intioduce  myself  to  the  piofession,  but  to  make 
a  short  visit  to  my  relatives  and  pass  on  at  once  to  more  liberal  France. 
While  staying,  however,  at  my  cousin's  house  near  Birmingham,  a  friend 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  curiosity  to  visit  the  medical  institutions  of  that 
town — adding  that  he  had  mentioned  the  fact  of  my  being  in  England 
to  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Queen's  Hospital,  who  as  soon  as  he  was 
convinced  that  the  lady  in  question  was  no  ideal  being,  sent  me  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  be  present  at  an  operation  he  was  about  to  perform, 
and  that  he  had  also  made  arrangements  for  me  to  visit  all  the  hospitals 
in  town.  Of  course  I  joyfully  accepted  the  invitation.  IVlr.  Paiker 
received  me  very  politely,  showed  me  over  the  Hospital,  which  is  small 
but  very  well  arranged,  and  then  accompanied  me  into  the  operating 
room.  As  usual,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  the  students  ; 
they  had  been  peeping  out  in  every  direction,  and  thronged  the  operat- 
ing room  in  unusual  numbers,  to  see  the  strange  sight,  a  lady  surgeon. 
As  usual,  however,  in  five  minutes  my  presence  was  forgotten,  and  undi- 
vided attention  was  given  to  the  amputation,  very  skilfully  performed  by 
Mr.  Parker — the  dressing  simple  as  in  America.  I  visited  the  College 
and  xMuseum  and  Lying-in  Hospital,  which  possessed  no  points  of  in- 
terest— but  the  General  Hospital,"  under  Dr.  Evans,  presented  much  to 
excite  attention.  Although  an  old  and  consequently  not  well-built  es- 
tablishment, the  patients  are  very  numerous,  and  I  saw  many  cases  of 
interest.  I  was  struck  with  the  scrofula  which  prevails  everywhere,  and 
renders  the  successful  treatment  of  disease  extremely  difficult.  There 
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were  several  cases  of  Brigbt's  disease,  in  which  the  hot-air  bath  had 
been  used  to  great  advantage.  One  case  was  particularly  pointed  out, 
and  the  facts  were  about  being  published.  It  was  an  operation  for 
aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery,  in  the  third  stage  ;  the  man  seemed 
feeble,  but  convalescing.  My  visit  to  this  Hospital  was  a  most  gratify- 
ing one.  I  was  conducted  over  every  portion  of  the  building  ;  every 
case  of  interest,  with  its  treatment,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  every 
eiiort  made  to  render  it  useful  as  well  as  amusing. 

1  spent  but  one  week  in  London.  I  soon  found  that  I  could  pass 
months  in  visiting  the  many  noble  institutions  of  that  great  city  ;  but  as 
my  object  was  to  study,  I  found  it  necessary  to  economize  my  time,  and 
therefore  determined  to  get  a  good  geneial  view  of  London,  so  that  I 
might  be  able  to  compare  it  v.  ith  Paris,  particularly  in  regard  to  my 
special  object.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  so  to  arrange  my  week  in 
[jondon,  that  I  not  only  saw  the  sights,  but  also  sometfiing  of  the  social 
life  of  its  various  classes.  I  could  fill  many  slieets  with  descriptions  of 
what  1  saw  of  interest,  but  I  will  confine  my  account  to  a  few  hints  of 
my  professional  observations.  Thanks  to  family  influence,  I  obtained 
some  good  introductions,  which  at  once  enabled  me  to  arrange  my 
time  to  the  utmost  advantage.  I  found  a  friend  at  once  in  Dr.  Car- 
penter. He  is  a  most  agreenble  man,  of  wide  information  and  varied 
talents.  He  took  much  interest  in  my  success,  and  aided  me  in  every 
way  in  his  power  while  I  remained  in  the  city.  He  is  paying  much 
attention  to  microscopic  anatoniy,  and  it  is  said  possesses  the  finest  mi- 
croscopes in  England.  He  showed  them  to  me.  His  preparations  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Dr.  Horner  brought  some  over  from  America  to 
compare  with  bis,  but  was  inclined  to  thi-ow  them  away  in  disgust,  they 
seemed  so  coarse  by  the  comparison.  Dr.  Perry,  a  distinguished  che- 
mist and  physician,  also  aided  me  most  kindly.  Mr.  Hare,  father  of  the 
doctor,  who  as  surgeon  has  paid  much  attention  to  spinal  diseases,  showed 
me  his  private  collection  of  casts,  many  of  which  I  recognized  at  once 
as  the  originals  of  pathological  drawings.  1  visited  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, in  company  with  Mr.  South,  the  Surgeon,  who  showed  me  the  most 
cordial  attention.  I  was  struck  with  the  substantial  appearance,  the 
enormous  wealth  of  these  great  London  hospitals.  St.  Thomas's  closely 
resembles  Guy's,  which  is  near  by  it.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so  large, 
containing  450  beds.  It  has  an  income  of  £32.000  per  annum.  Some 
of  the  liospitals  possess  a  still  larger  fortune.  After  visiting  the  fine 
pathological  museum,  the  offices,  lecture  rooms,  he,  I  went  through  the 
wards  with  Mr.  South  during  his  clinical  lecture.  A  large  number  of 
students  were  present.  Their  behavior  was  quite  orderly,  and  their 
appearance  very  similar  to  our  own  students,  except,  perhaps,  that  they 
wore  a  little  finer  broadcloth.  As  1  walked  by  the  side  of  Mr.  South 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  through  the  long  stone  galleries  of  the 
great  building,  the  long  files  of  students  beliind  us,  or  standing  in  groups 
around  the  bed-side,  receiving  every  information  and  taking  part  in  the 
examinations,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  in  England.  I  almost 
expected  the  whole  scene  to  fade  away  like  a  dream.  INothing  could 
be  more  friendly,  more  considerate,  than  my  reception.    Before  I  left,  I 
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received  several  invitations  from  physicians  connected  with  the  hospital 
to  attend  lectures,  visit  dispensaries,  &lc.  The  treatment  pursued  in  the 
hos})ii.als  corresponds  very  closely  with  ours.  The  separation  of  niedi- 
cal  from  surgical  cases,  which  I  atn  surprised  to  find  is  sometimes  neg- 
lected, was  maintained  here.  They  had  had  ten  operations  for  stone  in 
one  year,  and  all  successful. 

The  Consumption  Hos|)ilal  did  not  interest  me,  although  a  favorite 
charity  of  the  Queen's.  It  is  an  admirahle  building,  furnished  with 
modern  improvements.  The  patients  are  only  received  for  a  few  months  ; 
but  the  disease  seems  to  be  considered  iiopeless,  and  a  routine  treat- 
ment is  observed,  chiefly  cod-liver  oil.  The  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  the 
insane  is  an  admirable  institution.  The  intelligent  resident  physician, 
Dr.  Wood,  accompanied  me  through  it.  It  is  spacious,  and  kept  in  beau- 
tiful order.  The  hutnane  modern  treatment  is  carried  out  there.  The 
workshoj)s  are  numerous,  the  billiard-room,  library,  music-room,  he, 
were  all  in  use.  Some  relics  of  the  older  treatment  still  cling  to  the 
institution.  Dr.  Wood  had  long  wished  to  substitute  steel  knives  for  the 
wooden  blades  with  which  the  patients  were  obliged  to  tear  their  food  ; 
but  the  keepers  were  so  fearful,  tliat  the  day  of  my  visit  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  able  to  introduce  the  change.  The  patients  were 
busily  engaged  at  dinner.  Much  satisfaction  was  shown  by  them,  and 
the  nurses  seemed  reassured  by  the  successful  trial.  I  really  could  not 
think  they  had  much  cause  for  alarm  ;  for  though  the  knives  were  cer- 
tainly steel,  the  blades  were  fully  two  lines  thick. 

But  my  most  interesting  visit  in  London  was  paid  to  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  in  company  with  Mr.  Owen,  the  anatomist,  who  lectures  there. 
It  is  truly  a  noble  collection,  admirably  arranged.  Mr.  Owen  is  a  man 
of  genius.  He  made  the  dry  bones  live  ;  each  specimen  became  a  word 
of  power  with  which  he  re-created  the  material  world,  and  developed 
the  wonderful  laws  which  extend  through  every  portion  of  it.  If  I  re- 
turn to  London  1  shall  certainly  accept  Mr.  Owen's  kind  ofTer,  and  spend 
a  week  in  studying  various  [lortions  of  that  great  Museum.    I  had  a 

strong  desire  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Paset,  who  is  said  to  be  the 

.  .  .  .   .  ^ 

most  promising  surgeon  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  decline 

his  invitation  for  the  time.  I  thought  it  wiser  to  go  at  once  to  Paris, 
and  see  if  it  was  really  the  place  for  me ;  so  with  real  regret  I  left  the 
hospitable  city,  with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  the  encouraging  assurance 
that  if  Paris  should  disappoint  me,  I  was  sure  of  a  welcome  in  London. 

I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I  have  been  now  a  month  in  Paris,  and 
I  cannot  yet  tell  whether  1  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  both  my  ob- 
jects, obstetrics  and  surgery.  The  cholera,  the  political  excitement,  the 
excessive  heat,  have  all  disturbed  the  usual  course  of  things.  The  lec- 
tures are  very  irregular  during  the  summer.  I  have  attended  lectures 
in  tlie  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  College  of  France,  but  they  are  now 
ujostly  closed  till  November.  I  therefore  propose  to  devote  the  summer 
to  obstetrics.  1  shall  enter  the  Maternite,  probably  the  first  of  July,  to 
give  myself  zealously  to  the  work  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  shall  be  more  of  a  Frenchwoman  than  at  present,  and  be  able 
more  clearly  to  understand  Paris.    If  it  is  worth  while,  I  shall  spend  the 
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winter  here ;  otherwise  I  return  to  London.  INI.  Roux  assures  me  I  shall 
have  every  aid.  Louis  and  Dubois  seeui  rather  friendly  ;  but  I  am  still 
a  stranger  in  Paris,  and  cannot  yet  judge. 

You  see,  my  dear  doctor,  1  have  presumed  upon  your  sympathy,  and 
sent  you,  J  lear,  ratljer  an  egotistical  letter.  But  1  must  trust  to  the 
kind  feehngs  you  have  expressed  to  your  old  pupil,  and  ask  you  to 
receive  it  favorably.  With  true  respect,      E.  Blackvvell. 

Paris,  June  23,  1849. 


THE  BOSTON  x^IEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    FEBRUARY   20,  1850. 


Dr.  Gibson's  Three  Lectures. — No  one  ever  gets  the  attention  of  an 
audience,  we  imagine,  more  entirely  than  the  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania — particularly  when  he  gives  an  introductory 
discourse.  There  has  just  been  received  a  pamphlet  comprising  "  Three 
Lectures  preliminary  to  a  Course  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  ol  Sur- 
gery," by  Professor  Gibson,  and  published  by  the  class,  which  are  equal, 
in  point  of  graphic  interest,  to  one  of  Murry's  Hand-books  for  travellers 
in  Europe.  VVe  have  seldom  read  anything  that  would  compare  with 
these  unique  introductories.  Without  at  all  departing  from  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  chair  which  he  so  honorably  sustains,  Dr.  Gibson  begins 
by  introducing  the  assembly  to  a  familiar  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  personal  appearance,  character,  position  and  circumstances  of  very 
many  of  the  great  operators  on  the  Continent.  Nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate,  since  Germany  has  produced  men  of  such  world-wide  renown, 
than  to  let  us  know  something  of  each  one  there  who  is  now  the  reigning 
authority  in  the  world  of  science.  The  student  is  better  prepared  for 
studying  the  works  they  have  produced,  by  thus  knowing  how  they  look, 
and  how  they  became  distinguished,  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  knows 
them  all.  Who  has  given  such  a  distinct  bird's-eye  view  of  Aix,  in  Prus- 
sia, the  Kockbrunnen,  or  the  boiling  spring  of  Boratte  ?  How  perfectly 
delightful  to  an  ardent  biographical  inquirer,  to  have  a  description  of 
Mayer,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  and  his  magnificent  museum  ;  Professor 
Tiedemann,  Chelius  the  operator,  and  other  great  masters  in  science  at 
Heidelberg!  Then,  again,  Dr.  Gibson  carries  us  through  Geissen,  and 
when  he  fairly  finishes  the  account  of  Liebig,  the  chemist,  one  regrets 
the  pleasure  could  not  be  prolonged.  Next,  Dieffenbach's  hospital,  Mul- 
ler,  Berlin  and  its  intellectual  accompaniments,  create  an  enthusiasm 
which  those  who  stud}^  medicine  should  feel,  if  they  would  excel  and 
in  their  turn  become  points  of  intellectual  attraction.  Should  we  ever 
visit  the  same  scenes  here  so  pleasantly  delineated,  and  inspect  those  in- 
stitutions Dr.  G.  describes  with  a  rare  degree  of  interest,  the  surest  guide 
to  the  whole  would  be  this  pamphlet.  Beside?  men  and  sights  profes- 
sional, he  shows  himself  a  close  observer  of  everything  which  exhibits 
the  character,  taste,  and  the  moral  and  mental  culture  of  a  people.  In 
conclusion,  without  designing  to  flatter  the  author,  who  can  in  no  wa}^  be 
affected  by  these  observations,  we  confess  ourselves  exceedingly  profited 
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by  these  three  lectures,  because  they  detail  a  class  of  facts  which  we  are 
all  alike  curious  to  understand,  but  which  are  seldom  found.  Those  who 
could  not  write  in  this  way,  may  call  Dr.  Gibson's  eminently-successful 
opening  lectures  twaddle,  gossip,  or  nonsense;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
cel him  in  a  species  of  popular  address  that  is  yet  truly  professional. 


Crania  of  the  Enge-ena. — Before  the  pamphlet  describing  these  won- 
derful relics  was  received,  we  had  read  Dr.  Wyman's  paper  in  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  From  the  corrections  in  the  copy 
before  us,  it  appears  that  some  typographical  errors  previously  occurred, 
very  considerably  injuring  the  text.  There  has  existed  in  Africa  a  gi- 
gantic man-like  ape,  says  the  doctor.  Four  crania,  two  males  and  two 
females;  a  large  part  of.  a  male  skeleton,  and  a  pelvis  and  some  bones 
■of  a  female,  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
three  crania  in  England  ;  and  lastly.  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Perkins,  a  former  mis- 
sionary in  Western  Africa,  also  brought  to  this  country  two  skulls  of  the 
same  great  apes,  called  by  the  natives  Enge-ena.  Those  who  would  like 
to  learn  all  that  is  known  of  this  family  of  monster  apes,  are  referred  to 
the  Journal  in  which  the  article  first  appeared,  it  being  too  long  to  trans- 
fer to  these  pages.  It  gives  us  much  gratification,  in  this  connection,  to 
speak  of  the  attainments  of  the  author  in  comparative  anatomy,  a  too- 
much-neglected  department  in  the  schools  of  medicine. 


Serpentine  Spring  Supporter. — Some  months  since,  mention  was  made 
in  the  Journal  of  an  ingenious  instrument  manufactured  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Morrison.  They  have  so  much  improved  it  of 
late,  and  combined  such  numerous  and  essential  requisites,  that  the  value 
of  the  contrivance  should  be  made  known  to  invalids.  Instead  of  a  single 
metallic  ribbon  lying  upon  the  spine,  there  are  two  serpentine  springs, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  They  are  manufactured  of 
wire,  thrown  into  zigzag  angles  not  unlike  rail  fence,  concealed  in  beauti- 
ful needle-work  casings.  This  peculiar  construction  admits  of  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  motion,  according  to  the  positions  given  to  the  body  in 
walking,  sitting  or  lying  down.  At  the  top,  shoulder  braces  are  attached 
for  expanding  the  chest ;  and  at  the  base,  steel  springs  wind  round  the 
contour  of  the  hips,  where  they  embrace  an  abdominal  pad,  equal  in  itself, 
in  point  of  mechanical  skill,  to  any  other  part  of  the  apparatus ;  and  thus 
it  also  becomes  an  important  supporter  anteriorly.  By  mortices  at  con- 
venient distances,  almost  any  part  may  be  moved  either  way,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  instrument  to  different  individuals.  This  is  an  economical  ar- 
rangement, and  will  often  be  found  exceedingly  convenient.  An  attentive 
inspection  of  the  principles  introduced  in  this  new  spring  supporter,  leads 
to  the  belief  that  it  will  meet  the  approval  of  professional  gentlemen, 
wherever  employed. 


Mechanical  Leech. — This  is  a  delicate,  curiously-contrived  scarificator, 
having  the  cutting  points  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  puncture  similar  to  a 
common  leech-bite.  A  glass  tube  is  then  set  over  the  spot,  which,  by 
withdrawing  a  piston,  acts  precisely  like  an  air-pump.  In  short,  it  is  an 
air-exhausting  apparatus.    A  succession  of  them  are  applied  over  the  same 
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incisions,  or  a  dozen  maybe  adhering  to  different  points  at  once,  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  Being  a  Parisian  invention,  it  is  neatly  made, 
of  course,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  equal  to  the  real  living  creatures. 
They  have  a  waving,  compressing  motion,  that  urges  the  blood  along, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  ordinary  mechanical  contrivance.  Ger- 
man leeches  will  not  go  out  of  fashion,  dear  as  they  are,  till  something 
superior  to  M.  Alexandre's  invention  is  introduced. 


Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians. — So  many  institutions  for  the 
spread  of  medical  science  have  sprung  into  vigorous  existence  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  it  is  beginning  to  be  difficult  to  recollect  the  name  of  each,  or 
its  specific  object.  The  College  of  Physicians  "  is  an  association  of  emi- 
nent medical  gentlemen  of  that  city,  who  hold  stated  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  appertaining  to  medicine  and  surgery  and  their  kindred 
branches,  for  the  reading  of  communications,  and  for  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  the  relation  of  facts  calculated  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  honorable  pursuit  to  which  they  are  individually  devoted.  An 
accumulation  of  the  papers  thus  brought  together,  with  succinct  reports  of 
the  doings  of  each  meeting,  are  collectively  called  the  Transactions — ► 
which  are  published  quarterly.  No  one  number  of  the  series,  which  has 
now  reached  the  third  volume,  is  more  practically  useful,  in  all  respects, 
than  the  one  embracing  the  labors  of  the  College  from  November  last 
to  January  15th.  In  the  first  place  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  T.  Hewson,  is  a  model  biography,  in  regard  to  beauty  of  style  and 
truthfulness.  Next,  Dr.  Meigs's  views  on  tuberculosis — both  ingenious 
and  probable — cannot  be  passed  over  without  an  expression  of  gratification. 
He  evidently  presented  the  germ  of  a  new  idea.  The  various  opinions 
and  suggestions  which  were  offered,  connected  with  the  subject  of  phthisis 
and  the  therapeutic  properties  of  cod-liver  oil,  are  something  more  than 
every-day  talk.  It  is  due  to  the  members  to  say  that  we  have  no  doubt 
their  transactions  are  read  with  profit  by  all  who  have  access  to  them. 


St.ate  Prison  Health. — Among  other  statistical  information  reported  to 
the  present  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  the  executive  officers  of  the 
State  Prison,  is  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Bemis,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  institu- 
tion. As  usual,  it  is  characterized  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed,  which,  with  the  comments  of  the  author 
on  the  facts  he  has  collected,  in  regard  to  the  health  of  convicts  in  the 
Charlestown  prison,  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  close  observation  and  ex- 
cellent authority.  He  intimates  that  it  is  a  subject  for  others  to  determine, 
*'  whether  solitary  imprisonment  as  a  mode  of  disciplinary  punishment 
may  not  be  advantageously  applied  in  all  cases,  with  a  change  of  prison 
structure."  We  therefore  presume  that  he  is  no  advocate  for  the  barba- 
rous punishment  of  flogq-ing  those  refractory  and  poorly-understood  ap- 
pendages of  humanity,  who  have  forfeited  their  civil  rights.  It  is  horrible 
enough  to  be  put  in  solitary  confinement,  on  bread  and  water  ;  but  the 
shorter  cut,  which  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  by  some  of  the  administra- 
tors of  the  law,  of  bringing  the  wretched  beings  to  contrition  in  words, 
which  is  never  felt  in  their  hearts,  by  the  lash,  is  unpardonable.  Say  what 
they  may  about  the  danger  of  inducing  insanity  by  solitary-cell  punish- 
ment, God  in  his  mercy  forbid  that  the  whip  should  take  the  place  of  it, 
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and  be  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  under  a  commission  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Bemis's  concluding  paragraph  on  this  point,  is  of  much  value. 
Looking  to  the  general  question  of  insanity  in  the  prison,  he  says, 
*'I  am  happy  to  say  that  no  new  case  has  occurred  the  past  year, 
and  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  perceptible  aggravation  of  a  tendency  to 
insanity  in  the  instance  of  any,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  instance  of  Peter 
York,  who  has  been  thought  to  require  solitary  confinement  for  the  safety 
of  the  lives  of  others." 


Fife's  Anatomy. — If  some  of  our  enterprising  publishers  of  medical  works 
would  bring  out  an  American  edition  of  that  most  excellent  and  accurately 
minute  system  of  demonstrative  anatomy,  by  Andrew  Fife,  from  the  Edin- 
burgh edition  of  1815,  in  four  volumes,  they  would  be  sure,  we  think,  to 
find  steady  sale  for  it.  The  tendency  is  of  late  to  generalize  so  freely,  that 
very  minute  anatomists  are  becoming  scarce.  All  the  plates  in  this  work 
are  distinguished  for  their  truthfulness,  and  are  worthy  of  reproduction, 
notwithstanding  the  advances  made  since  Mr.  Fife  wrote.  Nature  remains 
the  same,  although  the  mode  of  examining  her  productions  is  constantly 
varying.  , 


'Northern  Lancet. — At  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  a  monthly  Journal  of  a  mixed 
character  has  been  started,  called  the  Northern  Lancet.  It  contemplates 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  respecting  medical  science,  literature,  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  legal  medicine.  The 
intention  seems  to  be  to  have  the  whole  community  interested  in  its  sup- 
port. A  popular  cast,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  articles, 
and  all  technicalities  should  be  carefully  eschewed.  There  are  some  good 
and  brilliant  suggestions  in  the  specimen  number — especially  those  on 
anatomy  and  physiology.  With  the  amount  of  cerebral  activity  which  the 
conductors  of  this  new  enterprise  display,  there  was  no  necessity  for  draw- 
ing so  copiously  from  its  venerable  namesake  in  London.  They  may  be 
sure  that  their  patrons  will  always  prefer  original,  to  selected  matter* 
Horace  Nelson,  M.D.,  and  Francis  J.  D'Avignon,  M.D.,  are  the  originators 
and  editors.  From  an  examination  of  the  catalogue  of  subscribers  appended 
to  the  last  page,  the  art  of  gathering  patronage  at  Plattsburg  has  attained 
greater  perfection  than  any  process  known  to  the  editorial  fraternity  in 
Massachusetts.  While  wishing  the  talented  and  industrious  editors  that 
success  for  the  work  which  their  efforts  merii,  we  also  desire  to  express  an 
individual  interest  in  their  onward  progress  to  literary  and  scientific  dis- 
tinction. 


History  of  Choltra  in  North  America.— T\\q^.  Y.  Simons,  M.D.,  Chair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Health  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  sent  circulars  over 
the  country,  addressed  to  gentlemen  holding  similar  official  stations,  asking 
for  information  concerning  the  cholera,  which  we  trust  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished.  Hiscommunication  runs  thus.  "As  I  am  making  investigations 
as  to  the  History  and  progress  of  Cholera  in  the  United  States  and  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  the  following  information  is  respectfully 
solicited  as  regards  your  City.  1st.  When  did  Cholera  occur,  and  how 
many  times  ?  2d.  Do  you  ascribe  its  existence  or  propagation  as  by  in- 
troduction from  other  Cities,  or  from  atmospheric  changes  ;  if  the  former, 
please  state  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  predicated  ?    3d.    What  portion  of 
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deaths  as  regards  Males  or  Females  ?  4th.  What  were  the  proportion  of 
those  who  died  over  16  years,  to  those  under  that  age?  5th.  Among 
what  Class  of  Individuals  did  it  principally  prevail?  It  is  proper  here  to 
state  that  Cholera  occurred  in  1836  in  Charleston,  and  it  is  believed  two- 
years  afcer  its  disappearance  in  North  America,  and  hence  I  am  particularly 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  answers  to  the  above  interrogations." 

This  Journal  is  not  responsible  for  the  bad  E  iglish  of  this  circular. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Typhus  fever  has  been  prevalent  at  Panama. — 
Calvin  H.  Chase,  M.D.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  editor  of  a  new  publi- 
cation called  the  "Flag  of  Freedom,"  abounding  in  medical  matters, 
although  intended  for  a  general  family  paper, — Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  who 
formerly  discoursed  on  anatomy  before  popular  audiences  in  Boston,  is 
now  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.  He  recently  petitioned  the  legislature  for  leave 
to  lecture  before  that  body,  Firstly,  on  the  evils  of  quackery  and  quack 
medicines,  and  the  importance  that  something  be  done  to  check  the  impo- 
sitions from  which  the  public  suffers  so  much  at  present.  Secondly,  to 
show  that  life  commences  at  the  time  of  conception,  and  that  abortion  can- 
not be  procured  at  any  time  without  high  crime,  as  it  respects  the  child, 
and  great  injury  to  the  mother. — At  Rambervilliers,  France,  horses  have, 
it  is  said,  had  cholera,  and  also  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. — Dr.  F.  W. 
Fuller  is  president  of  the  Erie  Co.  Med.  Society.  Penn. — An  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  about  to  be  established  at  Flint, 
Michigan. — A  post-mortem  examination  having  taken  place  at  a  police  sta- 
tion house,  in  New  York,  the  person  who  cleaned  the  room  accidentally 
cut  his  finger  with  a  piece  of  bloody  glass.  He  lingered  about  six  weeks 
in  great  agony,  and  finally  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound. — Dr.  Samuel 
Axtel  is  president  of  the  Mercer  Co.  Medical  Society,  Penn.  Dr.  James 
W.  Grier  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Medical  Association,  at  Cincinnati. — 
Dr.  Samuel  Denton  is  president  of  the  Michigan  Medical  Association. 
The  meetings  are  at  Ann  Arbor. — Suits  for  mal-practice  are  becoming 
almost  as  common  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  as  in  Western  N.  York, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  sections  of  Massachusetts.  They  are 
found  to  terminate  proStably  for  the  patient,  and  hence  their  frequency. 
In  China  the  American  missionary  surgeons  utterly  refuse  to  operate,  till  a 
bond  is  executed  to  save  them  from  this  system  of  after-prosecutions,  and 
that  measure  should  be  adopted  in  all  our  law-infected  districts. 

Borrowed  Books. — Medical  srenllemeti  in  the  city  and  neighboring-  towns,  having  books  be- 
longing to  the  Editor,  will  confer  a  peculiar  favor  by  returning  them  immediately. 

To  Corrkspondents. — Dr.  Field's  letter  from  London,  Dr.  Collins's  Case  of  Hydrocephalus, 
Dr.  Chapin's  remarks  on  Venereal  Disease  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  J.  P.  H.'s  Recollections 
of  Baron  Larrey,  have  been  received,  and  will  be  inserted  as  soon  as  space  can  he  obtained. 

Several  anonymous  communications  are  on  hand,  some  of  them  announcing  in<elligence  that  is 
bolh  new  and  interesting,  but  being  minus  a  name,  niu>t  necessarilv  be  denied  publication.  A  paper 
from  New  York,  and  anothorfrom  Taunton,  Mass.,  are  the  most  promirent  at  this  time.  We  stionid 
at  once  be  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  a  quarrel  if  either  of  thorn  were  put  in  tvpe.  When  gentle- 
men sign  their  names  to  their  papers,  the  way  is  more  free  from  embarrassment  to  the  editor. 

Deaths  in  Bostnn — for  the  week  endiiig  Saturday  noon,  February  16,  68. — Males,  27 — female.s, 
41.  Accidental,  1 — iiiHammation  of  ihe  bowels,  3 — bronchitis,  1 — disease  of  the  brain.  1 — burn,  1 
— consumption,  9 — convuUions,  n — cancer,  1 — croup,  2 — debility,  2 — diarrhoea,  1 — delirium  tre- 
mens, 1 — dropsy,  2 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  5 — drowned,  1 — ervsipelas,  1 — fever,  2 — typhus  fever,  1 
— scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  3 — puerperal  fever,  3 — hooping  cough,  .3 — heemmorhage,  I — in- 
fantile diseases,  2 — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — marasmus,  4 — malformation,  1 — peritonitis,  1 — disease 
of  the  spine,  1 — scrofula,  1 — smallpox,  3— .suicide,  1 — teeihiiig,  1. 

Under  5  years,  30 — between  o  and  20  vears,  8 — between  20  and  40  vears,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  9 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  29  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  39. 
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Cheapness  of  Medical  Periodicals. — We  have  occasionally  had  com- 
plaints— and  no  doubt  the  conductors  of  other  Medical  Journals  have  had 
the  same — that  we  do  not  furnish  reading  matter  enough  lor  the  money 
paid  us  annually  by  subscribers.  This  opinion,  if  founded  on  any  thing 
more  than  a  hasty  conclusion,  is  probably  drawn  from  a  comparison  with 
works  of  a  political,  literary  or  miscellaneous  character,  which  number 
among"  their  readers  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  and 
whose  thousands  of  copies  may  of  course  be  furrnshed  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  hundreds  of  a  work  designed  for  one  class  alone.  Especially  may 
this  be  done,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  the  income  from  adver- 
tising is  often  larger  than  that  from  subscribers.  Occasionally  we  have 
had  comparisons  instituted,  in  this  matter  of  cheapness,  between  our 
Journal  and  other  medical  periodicals  ;  and  one  subscriber  north  of  us  has 
nctually  just  stopped  his  subscription,  because,  as  he  said,  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  journals  were  cheaper  than  ours.  It  was  useless  to  point  out 
to  him  the  differences  in  the  size  of  type  and  page,  by  means  of  which  a 
much  larger  amount  of  matter  may  be  contained  in  one  work  than  in 
another  of  apparently  the  same  dimensions.  But  our  object  is  not  to  draw 
comparisons  between  medical  periodicals,  but  to  show,  that  though  not 
furnished  at  so  low  a  price  as  some  oth^r  periodicals  of  a  different  character, 
they  all  may  be  said  to  be  cheap.  To  corroborate  this  assertion,  we  copy 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  last  report  of  the  Com.mittee  on  Medical- 
Literature,  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  drawn  up  by  the  late 
lamented  Professor  Harrison.  After  giving  a  list  of  the  medical  periodicals 
of  the  United  States,  he  says — 

"  The  cheapness  of  these  periodical  publications  greatly  favors  their 
wide  diffusion.  Our  oldest  and  best  established  medical  periodical,  the 
American  Journal,  wiih  its  Medical  News  and  Library,  costs  five  dollars, 
for  which  sum  the  reader  is  furnished  during  the  year  with  about  fourteen 
hundred  pages  of  sound  matter.  The  Medical  Examiner,  for  three  dollars, 
gives  its  subscribers  near  nine  hundred  pages  of  good  reading.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine  presents  the  same  inducement  of  cheapness  as 
the  other  two,  and  is  equally  entitled  to  praise  for  the  judiciousness  and 
ability  with  which  it  is  conducted.  The  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, published  in  Columbus,  for  two  dollars  annually,  affords  its  patrons 
near  six  hundred  pages  of  instructive  matter.  The  Boston  Medical  and 
Sitrp;ical  Journal  presents,  in  its  two  volumes,  published  within  the  year, 
more  than  a  thousand  pages  ;  which  are  to  be  had  for  three  dollars.  This 
well-conducted  journal  has  long  maintained  its  present  high  position." 


Tra.nsact.ions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. — The  following  in- 
formation, regarding  the  transmission  of  the  volume  of  Transactions,  just 
published,  will  be  of  interest  to  some  members  of  the  Association.  It  is 
taken  from  The  Medical  Neivs. 

"The  second  volume  of  these  Transactions  has  been  published,  and  will 
immediately  be  sent  to  those  members  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  who 
reside  in  the  large  towns  or  on  express  routes.  Those  members  who 
have  paid  the  assessment,  and  do  not  receive  a  copy,  may  obtain  one  on 
application  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia ; 
or,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  them  on  their  notifying  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association  of  the  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  it  can  be  sent." 
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PSEUDARTHROvSIS  OF  THE  FEMUR— OSSIFIC  UNION  EFFECTED  BY  A 
RESECTION  OF  THE  FRACTURED  EXTREMITIES  OF  THE  BONE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  please,  you  may  insert  in  your  valuable  Journal  the 
following  account  of  a  fracture  of  both  fennurs  ;  the  treatment — unfavo- 
rabla  ;  result,  resection  of  the  fractured  extremities  of  the  ri<^ht  femur, 
fee. ;  which  case  to  me  has  been  very  interesting,  as  well  as  to  our  com- 
munity in  general. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1849,  William  Robertson,  a  young  man 
about  20  years  of  age,  who  lived  in  Conway,  N.  H.,  but  who  was  at  the 
time  at  work  in  Albany,  had  both  of  his  thigh  bones  broken  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Being  near  a  large  barn  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind, 
a  portion  of  the  roof  blew  off,  which  came  down,  and  striking  him  upon 
the  back,  pitched  him  forward  upon  his  face,  where  he  lay  in  an  insensi- 
ble state,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  for  about  five  minutes  before 
he  was  found  ;  which,  by  the  way,  was  providential,  as  no  person  knew 
his  perilous  condition,  until  the  owner  of  the  barn  removed  from  the 
fallen  portion  of  the  roof  a  board,  in  order  to  obtain  some  nails  to  secure 
some  other  part  of  the  building.  Robertson  happened  to  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  board  which  was  removed,  and  thus  his  body  was  discover- 
ed. He  remained  insensible  for  some  time  after  he  was  removed  to  a 
house  near  where  the  accident  occurred. 

A  surgeon  was  sent  for  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  who  reached 
the  place  in  about  six  hours  after  the  injury.  Upon  examination,  it  was 
found  that  both  femurs  were  broken,  the  left  at  the  lower  part  of  the  up- 
per third  of  the  bone,  and  the  right  about  three  inches  below  the  great 
trochanter.  The  surgeon  decided  that  the  left  femur  was  fractured  ob- 
liquely, and  that  the  right  was  fractured  transversdy  ;  but  the  reverse 
was  evidently  the  true  natm-e  of  the  fractures.  An  examination  of  the 
left  femur  in  its  present  condition,  would  satisfy  any  expert  surgeorj  that 
it  was  fractured  transversely;  and  an  ocular  examination  of  the  fractured 
extremities  of  the  right  femur,  a  portion  of  which  I  removed  in  the  ope- 
ration about  to  be  described,  will  satisfy  any  surgeon  that  it  was  fractured 
obliquely. 

Tl)e  fractures  were  treated  as  follows.    Each  leg  was  placed  upon  a 
double-inclined  plane  splint,  although  the  legs  were  kept  in  a  straight 
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position  for  four  weeks  afler  the  injury,  this  kind  of  splint  not  being  used, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  order  lo  make  any  extension  by  flexin<i  the  leg,  but 
to  prevent  the  knee  from  becoming  stiff,  he.  J\o  extension  whatever 
was  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  right  leg,  as  it  was  considered  a  trans- 
verse fracture;  and  no  other  means  of  extension  applied  to  the  left,  save 
one  turn  of  a  bandage  above  the  knee,  which  was  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  splint  below  the  knee.  Short  wooden  splints,  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  were  placed  around  the  fracture  on  each  leg,  with  bandnges,  he. 
The  foot  was  not  confined  in  any  way,  except  it  was  prev(^nted  from 
lateral  motion  by  strips  of  cloth  attached  to  the  foot  and  reaching  to  up- 
right pieces  of  board  on  ench  side  of  the  main  splint  opposite  the  foot. 
No  means  were  used  to  prevent  the  motions  of  the  body,  or  to  confine 
the  hips.  The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  straw  bed,  raised  when  the 
bed  pan  was  used,  and  the  nurse  was  allowed  to  raise  the  body  of  the 
patient  erect,  wlien  he  desired  it,  provided  he  would  do  it  carefully.  In 
this  condition  the  patient  remained  about  four  weeks,  and  he  was  then 
removed  from  Albany  to  Conway,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  upon  an 
ox  sled.  The  patient  was  not  aware  of  any  injury  by  his  removal.  The 
splints  were  continued  upon  tht^  legs  for  about  six  weeks  after  the  patient 
was  brought  home  ;  but  when  they  were  taken  off,  and  the  legs  examined 
by  another  physician,  it  was  found  that  the  left  leg  had  firmly  united  by 
ossific  union,  but  had  shortened  about  three  inches,  while  the  right  had 
not  united  at  all,  and  shortened  about  three  and  a  half  inches.  One  cir- 
cumstance I  would  mention,  which  would  serve  to  embarrass  an  ossific 
union  of  the  bones,  had  they  been  at  first  properly  adjusted,  and  proper 
splints  and  dressings  applied.  The  patient  had  a  very  serious  impedi- 
ment of  the  speech — his  whole  body,  especially  when  in  a  recumbent 
position,  being  considerably  agitated  by  every  attempt  at  articulation. 

Some  time  in  April  last,  a  surgeon  in  this  State  being  consulted,  at- 
tempted to  produce  an  ossific  union  in  the  right  femur,  by  friction,  or  by 
forcibly  rubbing  the  fractured  extremities  of  the  bone  together,  and  by 
the  rc'application  of  splints,  which  were  used  a  sufficient  time  to  satisfy 
the  surgeon  that  this  mode  of  treatment  would  not  accofnplish  the  object 
desired. 

In  August  last,  I  was  called  to  visit  and  examine  the  paiient.  I  found 
the  left  leg  shortened  as  before  staled,  though  the  fractured  extremities  of 
the  bone  had  remained  in  co-aptaiion,  the  shortening  of  the  limb  being 
occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which,  by  carrying  the 
extremities  of  the  bone  outwards  fiom  the  natural  line  of  the  thigh  bone, 
an  angle  was  formed  with  the  said  line  of  the  bone  of  about  160  de- 
grees ;  thus  allowing  the  limb  to  shorten  as  before  stated.  An  inquiry 
may  be  raised  here,  how  it  coidd  be  accurately  ascertained,  both  legs  be- 
ing shortened,  how  much  either  had  shortened  ?  ]  answer  that  I  know 
how  much  of  the  right  femur  was  taken  from  its  length,  in  the  operation 
I  have  performed  ;  and  hence,  by  admeasurement,  or  by  comparing  the 
length  of  the  two  legs,  I  can  correctly  give  the  shortening  of  the  left  leg, 
as  they  are  now  of  equal  length. 

The  right  femur,  as  before  slated,  was  shortened  about  three  inches  and 
a  half,  the  lower  fragment  underlapping  the  upper,  and  passing  beyond 
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the  great  trochanter  about  one  half  inch.  The  right  foot  and  leg  could 
be  twisted  or  turned  nearly  about,  while  the  upper  fragtnent  remained 
fixed.  Pressure  being  made  upon  the  foot,  the  leg  wouUi  shorten  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  n>oie  than  it  was  when  there  was  no  weight  borne 
upon  the  foot,  or  when  it  was  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  lower  fragment 
glidino;  by  tlie  upper  tliat  distance  by  the  application  of  force.  So  that 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  limb  could  never  be  imide,  without  some  opera- 
tion, to  answer  any  purpose  in  walking.  The  fragments  of  the  bone 
seemed  to  be  separated  at  considerable  distance,  muscular  tissue  interven- 
ing. Hence  I  became  fully  satisfied  that  there  could  be  but  little  hope 
of  producing  ossific  union,  either  by  friction  or  the  seton. 

The  young  man  being  constitutionally  healthy  and  robust,  the  left  fe- 
mur having  united  by  bone  under  such  un propitious  circumstances,  and 
he  having  a  great  desire  to  be  made  whole,  I  was  induced  to  propose 
a  resection  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone,  and  an  attempt  to  effect 
an  ossific  union  in  this  way.  The  patient  and  friends  at  once  consented 
to  the  operation,  which  was  deferred  until  October,  accommodating  the 
time  to  the  weather,  he.  Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  October  last,  i 
performed  the  operation,  the  steps  of  which  I  will  briefly  name.  After 
making  due  preparation,  which  consisted  in  preparing  a  bed  of  suitable 
length,  and  wide  enough  merely  to  receive  the  body  with  the  arms  at  the 
side,  made  in  the  fashion  of  an  X  bedstead,  with  sacking,  the  upper  part 
of  which,  that  is,  fi'om  the  head  to  the  hips,  being  covered  widi  board, 
upon  which  was  placed  a  cotton  mattrass,  with  a  semi-circular  section 
taken  from  its  centre,  corresponding  with  a  section  from  the  board 
beneath  it,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  &c.  to  pass  into  a  vessel 
beneath  the  bed  ;  two  soft,  but  unyielding  leather  pads,  upon  which  the 
hips  were  to  rest;  a  frame  splint,  built  upon  upright  standards,  so  as  to 
be  as  high  as  the  mattrass,  with  cloth  for  the  thigh  and  leg  to  rest  upon, 
which  could  be  straitened  or  slackened  at  pleasure  by  lacings  at  the  side, 
the  splint  having  a  foot  piece  to  which  the  foot  was  to  be  confined,  and 
capable  of  being  bent  at  the  knee  joint  when  necessary  ;  some  stays, 
made  of  strong  cloth,  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  body  from  the  axilla  to 
the  hip  joints,  to  be  laced  up  in  front,  with  three  strong  straps  on  each 
side,  attached  one  to  the  uppei*  part  to  he  seemed  to  the  head  of  the  bed- 
stead, another  to  the  side  of  the  bed  rail  opposite  the  waist,  and  another 
passing  obliquely  downwards  to  the  side  rail  to  prevent  the  upward  mo- 
tion of  the  body.  With  this  preparation,  and  what  else  is  usually  ne- 
cessary for  such  operations,  the  patient  was  placed  upon  a  table  upon 
his  left  side,  supported  by  a  number  of  assistants,  and  the  right  foot  and 
leg  being  carried  across  the  left  and  firmly  held,  I  made  an  incision  about 
seven  inches  in  length  ihrougii  the  integument  directly  over  the  bone, 
that  is,  from  about  two  inches  above  the  hip  joint  downwards,  completely 
exposing  the  muscular  tissue  (vastus  externus),  which  enveloped  the 
bone  at  the  point  of  the  o[)eration.  I  found  each  extremity  of  the  bone 
had  been  somewhat  absorbed  or  rounrled,  the  ends  closed  up  or  coated 
with  bony  matter,  although  the  form  of  the  fracture  was  perceived  to 
have  been  oblique,  as  before  stated.  There  appeared  to  he  a  ligament 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  lower  fragment,  which  was  also  attached,  to 
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the  integument  or  soft  parts  above  the  hip  joint  where  the  end  of  ihe  . 
bone  rnsteH,     Having  previously  determined  by  admeasurement  how 
much  l)one  should  be  removed  to  render  the  lei^s  of  erjual  length,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  expose  by  dissection  the  end  of  the  upper  liagment,  which  it 
will  be  recollect(;d  was  only  about  three  inches  long.    It  being  so  near 
the  hip  joint,  I  purposed  to  remove  only  what  was  necessary  to  square 
the  end  of  the  bone.     After  a  litlle  dissection,  I  was  enabled  to  pass 
around  the  bone  a  chain  saw,  by  means  of  which  I  removed  about  one 
half  inch  of  bone  from  the  upper  fragment,  which  was  sufficient  for  n)y 
purpose.     I  was  then  enabled  to  carry  the  foot  and  leg  more  directly 
across  the  other,  which  gave  nie  fi'ee  access  to  the  end  of  the  lower  liag- 
ment.   I  exposed  by  dissection  al)out  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  bone, 
wl)ich  I  very  easily  removed  by  a  common  amputating  saw.    It  will  be 
recollected  tliat  this  leg.  in  its  ordinary  position,  was  about  one  half  inch 
sliorter  than  the  other.    Hence  by  removing  but  three  inches  h'om  the 
length  of  this  bone,  I  was  enabled  to  extend  the  leg  that  one  half  inch, 
which  circumstance  was  much  in  my  favor,  as  the  muscles  being  put 
upon  the  stretch,  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  being  placed  in  co-aptation, 
they  held  the  two  fragments  of  bone  together  firmly  as  soon  as  they 
were  adjusted.    This  circumstance  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  make  use 
of  silver  wire,  as  practised  by  Dr.  !\Iott  in  a  similar  case,  to  holt'  the 
ends  of  the  bone  together.    To  omit  this  would  be  very  desirable.  ,nas- 
niuch  as  the  bone  must,  in  the  use  of  the  wire,  be  much  more  liable  to 
necrosis,  than  it  would  be  without  it.    J  relied  therefore  upon  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  and  the  adaptedness  of  my  bed  and  splint  to  the 
case,  to  keep  the  extremities  of  the  bone  in  apposition,  and  the  result  has 
proved  that  my  confidence  in  these  agencies  was  not  misplaced.  Hold- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bone  between  my  thumb  and  fore-finger,  the  patient 
was  placed  upon  the  mattrass  and  splint,  tlie  wound  cleansed  thoroughly,  j 
.sutures  inserted,  plasters  and  bandages  applied,  &lc.    It  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  the  body  of  the  patient  was  secured  in  the  stays  above  refer- 
red to,  and  the  s!ra[)s  secured  to  the  bed  rails,  so  that  the  body  could 
neither  be  moved  laterally,  up  or  down.    The  splint  upon  which  the  leg 
was  placed  was  confined  to  the  bed  immovably  at  the  upper  part.  A 
piece  of  oil  cloth  was  placed  above  the  pad  which  lay  under  the  thigh, 
in  order  to  protect  the  pad  and  clothes  from  the  discharge  of  the  wound. 
The  wound  being  on  the  outer  and  under  side  of  the  thigh,  was  easily 
dressed,  and    the  matter  allowed   to   escape  without  accumulation. 
I  placed  upon  the  upper,  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh  wooden 
splints,  curved  to  the  form  of  the  thigh,  padded,  and  with  wire  loops 
fastened  upon  the  outside  of  each,  through  which  passed  the  straps  which 
were  attached  to  each  side  of  the  frame  of  the  main  splint,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  steadily  all  the  splints  together  in  their  relative  position. 
By  this  arrangement,  and  with  the  many-tailed  bandage  around  the 
thigh,  1  could  daily  examine  the  wound,  and  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
bones,  cleanse  the  whole  leg,  Sic,  without  distuibing  the  limb  in  the 
least.    The  foot,  by  means  of  a  gaiter,  was  secured  to  the  foot-piece  of 
the  splint.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  limb  was  securely  at- 
tached to  the  main  splint,  the  main  splint  to  the  bed,  and  the  body  of  the 
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patient  securely  confined  to  the  bed.  Flannel  was  used  to  cover  the 
mattrass  next  to  the  body,  and  his  sliirts  made  without  a  back.  The 
limb  was  frequently  moistened  with  cold  w^ater  for  about  three  weeks, 
tliai  is,  as  long  as  the  in^h^mmatory  symptoms  appeared  to  be  excessive. 
The  head  of  the  bed  being  raised,  the  matter  mostly  discharged  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  wound,  as  I  wished  to  avoid  too  much  inflammation 
about  the  hip  joint. 

For  about  tlii'ee  weeks  after  the  operation,  there  was  considerable 
febrile  excitement,  the  pulse  rising  sometimes  to  about  120.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  soon,  however,  reduced  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, and  I  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  system  by  tonics.  After 
the  first  three  weeks,  the  jiatient  was  uniformly  comfortable,  resting  well 
by  night,  and  his  food  giving  him  no  uneasiness  whatev^ei'.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  food  was  cautiously  adapted  to  his  condition,  and  his 
bowels  kept  pervious.  He  has  been  extremely  cheerful  during  his  con- 
finement, and  much  more  comfortable  than  we  antici|)ated  before  the 
operation.  No  part  of  the  limb  or  body  has  been  chafed  during  liis  con- 
finement. The  wound  has  gradually  healed,  beginning  at  first  around 
the  bone,  thereby  excluding  the  air  from  the  bone,  until  it  is  now  about 
closed,  discharging  but  a  few  drops  daily  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  bone,  after  a  confinement  of  fifteen  weeks,  has  firmly  united  just  as  I 
placed  it  after  the  ofjeration,  the  legs  are  of  equal  length,  the  joints  are 
neither  stiff  nor  inflamed,  and  the  patient  has  borne  his  weight  upon  the 
right  leg  without  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  leg  or  joints.  He  is  so  much 
rejoiced  at  the  lesult  of  his  case,  that  I  can  scarcely  restrain  him  from 
running. 

Sometimes,  in  comparing  the  right  w  ith  the  left  leg,  the  latter  sufl^eiing 
so  much  in  the  comparison,  he  concludes  that  by  another  year  he  sfiail 
be  ready  to  take  the  bed  and  have  the  left  leg  straitened,  provided  I 
would  consent  to  undertake  the  operation.  This  operation  is  truly  a 
fortnidable  one,  and  sliould  not  be  vmdertaken  except  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.         Yours,  truly,         James  M.  Buzzell. 

Limerick,  Me.,  Feb.  4,  1850. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mr.  Robertson's  impediment  of  the 
speech  was  cured  by  Dr.  Forbes's  method,  the  day  previous  to  the 
operation.  J.  M.  B. 


THE  DUTY  OF  MEDICAL  MEN  WITH  REGARD  TO  HOMCEOPATHY. 

[On  all  proper  occasions,  it  has  been  frankly  declared,  in  this  Journal, 
that  we  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  homoeopathy.  A  multitude  of 
practitioners,  however,  educated  in  the  same  school  of  medicine  with 
ourselves,  have  become  converts  to  the  new  system.  Many  of  them — 
and  the  writer  of  the  following  article  aniong  the  number — are  above 
suspicion  or  reproach  :  their  honesty  of  purpose  cannot  be  questioned. 
To  show  that  no  hostility  exists  against  them  because  of  this  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  treatment  of  diseases,  and 
that  the  profession  may  know  the  alleged  grounds  of  their  belief  in  the 
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honioeopathio  doctrine,  their  communications  are  occasionally  admitted. 
Toleration  is  the  s[)irit  of  the  age,  and  in  practising  it  we  do  not  consider 
that  we  compromise  or  yield  an  inch  of  giound. — Ed.] 

IComrannicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  most  important  ohject  of  medical  science,  is  the  cure  of  disease; 
and  that  physician,  and  that  medical  joninal,  will  most  advance  this 
object,  who,  and  which,  lay  aside  "the  maintenance  and  defence  "  of 
any  "  system  of  medical  practice,"  and  seek  by  a  can^fnl  and  candid  ex- 
amination of  passing  facts  as  well  as  those  gathered  by  "  the  accumulated 
experience  of  ages,"  to  discover  the  law  of  cure.  Tliat  such  a  law  exists 
in  natui'e  is  a  rational  deduction  from  analogy,  as  laws  of  action  or  re- 
lation have  been  discoven^d  in  eveiy  department  of  science,  that  has 
made  much  progress  in  improvement;  and  tlie  more  general  the  law,  the 
more  accurate  the  deductions,  and  the  more  readily  its  principles  have 
been  made  applicable  to  purposes  of  utility. 

That  a  law  is  not  known  for  the  theiapeutical  application  of  medicine 
— or  at  least  is  not  generally  recognized  by  the  profession-— is  inferi'ed, 
from  the  frequent  and  often  contradictory  changes  in  practice,  requiring 
the  physician  to  keep  thoroughly  "  posted  up  "  in  order  to  be  aufnit  with 
the  fashionable  system  or  remedy  of  the  lime.  To  be  convinced  of  this 
truth,  it  needs  only  a  glance  at  the  history  of  therapeutics,  during  tiie  half 
century  now  near  its  close — a  period  of  nmst  brilliant  advance  in  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  pathology,  diagnosis,  cliemistry,  and  all  the  auxiliary 
brancdies  in  the  science,  and  yet  a  period  as  vacillating  and  unsatisfactory 
in  useful  results,  as  any  like  portion  of  time,  during  the  twenty-five  cen- 
turies that  medicine  has  been  cultivated  as  a  science  ;  a  period  which  at 
its  commencement  found  the  profession  in  full  possession  of  public  confi- 
dence, but  closes  u[)on  it  "  violently  shaken  and  disturbed  "  and  "greatly 
lessened  and  impaired." 

Such  a  consequence  naturally  arises  from  the  vast  strides  that  the 
human  mind  has  taken  during  that  lime.  The  authority  of  great  names 
has  passed  away.  The  people  ask  for  "  bread,"  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  "stone."  When  sick,  they  desire  a  cure — not  a  disquisition  on 
anatomy  or  physiology — or  to  become  subjects  of  admirably  performed 
post-mortem  examinations.  Few,  indeed,  are  ambitious  to  figure  as  heroes 
of  pathological  observations.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  Rush  and  Gallup 
sanctioned  an  almost  unlimited  use  of  the  lancet;  that  Hamilton  gave  to 
cathartics  a  piominence  which  has  been  carried  forward  by  empiricism,  till 
it  woidd  seem  as  if  the  world  ihouuht,  that  to  evacuate  the  alimentary 
canal  constituted  the  "  the  chief  end  of  man  ;"  that  Ahernethy  made  a 
p;in;K'ea  of  blue  pill ;  that  Broussais  opened  a  crusade  against  disease,  with 
leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  gum-water  and  starvation  for 
diet — all  these  and  countless  others  of  minor  fame,  they  have  seen  wax 
and  wane,  till,  sick  of  experiment  afier  experiment,  fruitless  of  certainty  in 
practice,  they  desire  "  a  law  of  ciu*e  " — a  standard  of  unerring  certainty 
for  the  application  of  remerlies  to  disease. 

It  would  seem  th  it  suffic-ient  correct  observations  have  been  accumu- 
ated  (luring  the  progress  of  medicine  to  suggest  the  discovery  of  such  a 
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law.  Our  libraries  ^roan  with  the  wei<jht  of  accumulated  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  wfien  we  recollect  that  an  attentively  observed  natural  phe- 
nomenon— the  fallinj^  of  anap[)le — was  adequate  in  the  mind  of  Newton 
to  su<f<rest  the  law  of  gravitation,  a  law  that  controls  the  movements  of  the 
material  universe, 

"  Extends  througli  ai!  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent," 

why  is  it  not  rational  to  infer  that  a  relation  exists  between  remedies  and 
disease,  that,  once  discovered,  sliall  teach  us  lo  adapt  the  one  to  the  other, 
with  the  certain!}'  of  mathematical  calcidation  ?  Is  there  less  of  order  in  the 
physiological  movements  of  the  animal  system,  than  in  the  motion  of  the 
planets  ?  less  in  the  pathological,  than  in  their  perturbations  ?  It  only 
needs  this  single  link,  lo  give  to  medical  science  an  impetus  that  shall 
raise  it  to  tliat  standard  of  perfection  of  which  Bacon  had  so  distinct  a 
conception  ;  a  standard  that  would  do  away  the  necessity  of  annually 
discussing  its  certainty,  and  of  labored  efforts  to  prove  its  utility. 

A  class  of  physicians,  now  becoming  somewhat  numerous,  assert  that 
such  a  law  is  found  in  similia  simifibus  curantur ;  atid  upon  this  principle 
they  have  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  system,  which  having  attained  the  age 
of  half  a  century,  and  spread  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  seems  destined  to  make  an  extended  experiment  and  stand  or  fall 
by  tlie  test. 

The  inception  and  progress  of  this  system  has  been  different  from  that 
of  those  doctrines  termed  empirical,  not  only  in  being  founded  in  a  general 
law  the  truth  of  which  can  be  proved  or  disproved  by  its  adaptation  to 
observed  facts ;  but  in  having  been  originated  and  sustained  by  men  of 
intelligence,  acquainted  with  the  various  departments  of  medical  science, 
accustomed  to  observe  disease,  and  adequate  to  make  rational  deductions 
from  their  observations.  Would  such  men  have  been  likely  to  engage  in 
a  system  of  imposture  ?  or  if  deluded,  would  they  have  been  able  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  side  by  side,  year  after  year,  with  those  engaged  in  the 
legitimate  practice  of  a  long  established  system  ?  If  homceopathy  be 
really  baseless  and  visionary,  if  it  bear  "  the  same  relation  to  the  science 
of  medicine  that  nothing  does  to  something,"  if  its  practice  only  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  natural  history  of  disease,  while  in  its  midst, 
the  legitimate  profession,  by  untiring  effort,  and  brilliancy  of  discovery, 
are  advancing  with  the  strides  of  a  colossus,  would  any  portion  of  the 
intelligent  part  of  con)munity  continue  their  patronage  through  a  series  of 
years,  and,  without  benefit,  in  a  matter  of  facts — not  faith — give  their  aid 
and  money  to  aid  imposture  or  delusion  ? 

The  law  of  cure  sugi^ested  anrl  for  many  years  sustained  by  Hahnemaim 
having  made  thus  njuch  of  progress,  the  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself, 
what  is  the  duty  of  physicians  with  regard  to  the  matter?  Medical  men 
are  preeminently  the  guardians  of  the  public  health,  and  can  hardly  remain 
neutial  on  a  question  affecting  the  lives  of  the  community.  They  have 
assiuned  a  responsibility  of  which  they  cannot  divest  themselves  at  will. 
A  law,  the  design  of  which  is  to  erect  a  perfect  standard  for  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies  to  disease,  is  suao^ested.  Its  discoverer  a  man  of  dis- 
tmguished  and  unquestioned  talent ;  its  advocates  men  of  intelligence  and 
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character,  and  their  testimony  unimpeached.  They  have  accumulated 
facts  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  numerous  practical  witnesses.  Are  these  facts  unworthy  of 
notice  by  the  profession  ?  Js  it  consistent  with  the  hberality  of  science 
"  to  fly  into  a  passion  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name,"  to  "  denounce 
alike  those  who  practise  upon  that  system,  and  those  who  read  a  line 
upon  the  subject,"  to  give  a  "wordy  cudgelling"  to  any  editor  of  a 
medical  journal  who  happens  to  possess  sufficient  independence  of  mind 
or  liberality  of  sentiment  to  notice  the  labors  of  those  who  believe  in  its 
truth?  or  is  it,  to  give  tiie  subject  a  candid  investigation,  to  try  its  truth 
practically,  and  in  accoidance  with  the  direction  of  its  professors?  The 
latter  would  appear  the  more  consistent,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  specifics 
can  only  be  tested  by  experience.  Attempts  to  disprove,  by  reasoning, 
the  truth  of  any  law,  when  we  have  no  perfect  standard  by  which  to  test 
our  conclusions,  are  extremely  unphilosophical,  inasmuch  as  they  amount 
only  to  an  assertion  that  things  cannot  be  so,  because  they  happen  to 
contradict  preconceived  views,  founded  upon  an  experience  entirely  dis- 
connected with  the  question.  <The  professor  of  Padua,  who  refused  to 
look  into  Galileo's  telescope,  because  the  demonstration  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  would  overturn  his  favorite  philosophical  dogmas  ;  and  the  Indians 
who  rejected  the  testimony  that  water  ever  became  solid,  because 
contrary  to  their  observation,  illustrate  the  futility  of  our  dependence 
upon  preconceived  views  as  a  test  of  the  truth  or  value  of  new  discov- 
eries;  and  such  has  been  the  influence  of  habits  of  thouglii,  such  the  in- 
ordinate arrogance  of  science,  that  the  most  learned  have  too  frequently 
been  found  the  most  illiberal  with  regard  to  progress  ;  and  those  to  whom 
the  world  should  look  with  confidence,  for  instruction,  have  almost  uni- 
formly been  arrayed  against  the  great  discoveries  of  every  age. 

The  objections  usually  urged  against  making  a  trial  of  homoeopathic 
remedies,  are — 

1st. — We  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  law 
similia  similibus  curantur. 

What  law,  at  its  first  suggestion,  ever  did  possess  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  truth,  if  we  except  those  of  number  and  magnitude,  which  are  ca[)able 
of  instant  demonstration.  Tlio^e  independent  of  human  agency,  as  gra- 
vitation, we  learn  by  observation,  and  the  testimony  of  man  is  not  called 
into  requisition  ;  while  others  of  tnixed  character,  requiring  experiments  or 
the  questioning  of  nature  to  develope  the  law,  can  only  be  proved  to  the 
majority  by  human  testimony.  On  this  basis  rest  all  medical  facts  ;  and  the 
young  physician  enters  upon  his  practice,  guided  only  by  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  He  assun)es  the  responsibility  of  be- 
coming the  guardian  of  health  and  life,  with  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
those  who  may  have  directed  his  education.  To  him  in  reality  every 
prescription  is  an  experiment — a  leap  in  the  dark  ;  and  however  tho- 
roughly educated  he  may  be,  if  directed  by  no  certain  law  of  cure,  his 
progress  is  vacillating  and  undecided  till  accumulated  experience  serve  as 
a  lamp  to  his  feet. 

2d. — That  the  doses  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  possibly  produce 
any  sensible  effect  upon  the  system. 
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A  fair  disoiission  of  tliis  objection,  would  reqii're  more  room  than  can 
be  devoted  to  it  in  this  paper.  There  is  also  more  discrepancy  on  this 
subject  amonf^  homoeopathists,  than  any  oilier.  The  dose  of  remedies 
necessary  for  ti)e  cure  of  disease  can  be  determined  only  by  experience  ; 
and  reasoning  founded  upon  what  we  may  consider  proper  evidence  of 
medicinal  effect,  can  never  become  a  standard  to  settle  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
position directly  opposed  to  our  habits  of  observation.  We  have  consider- 
ed (Tiedicinal  effect  and  morl)id  effect  synonyn)Ous,  and  have  looked  to  the 
Jatter  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  former.  We  have  labored  to  cure  indi- 
rectly by  substitutini;  the  morbid  efiectsof  remedies  for  disease.  Guided 
by  ti}is  phantom  of  an  ideal  necessity,  we  have  sought  to  cure,  through  the 
agency  of  the  death-like  deliquiuni  of  the  lancet — the  depressing  nausea 
atid  rending  retch  of  the  emetic — the  sickening  gripe  of  the  cathartic — the 
scorcliing  bulla  of  the  epispastic — or  the  stupid  insensibility  of  the  nar- 
cotic, till  it  has  l)ecome  difficult  for  the  mind  to  recognize  the  fact  of  a 
medicine^roducin<i  any  effect  upon  a  diseased  tissue,  without  our  seeing  its 
morbid  effects.  The  profession  scout  the  idea  of  specific  cures,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  and  look  upon  disease  as  the  heathen  looks  upon  sin,  to  be 
connnuted  for  only  by  bodily  torment,  and  still  ask  for  the  evidence  of 
tlie  operation  of  remedies,  when  the  cure  has  been  wrought  quietly.  The 
testimony  of  restored  health  is  not  sufficient  to  satisf)-  of  the  utility  of  the 
practice.  The  patient  like  gold  must  have  been  purified  by  fire,  or  the 
c[)ange  has  been  the  work  of  unassisted  nature. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  pursue  this  subject  farther.  The  medical  pro- 
fession have  a  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon  them  with  regard  to 
homoeopathy,  and  the  public  are  most  significantly  demanding  a  faithful 
performance  of  duty  at  their  hands.  The  sneer  of  contempt,  the  pointless 
shaft  of  ridicule,  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy,  where  such  important 
interests  are  at  stake.  The  general  feeling  of  the  people,  the  dictates  of 
sound  philosophy,  seem  to  require  a  candid  practical  investigation  of  th& 
subject;  and  that  investigation,  if  entered 'upon  and  pursued  with  the 
liberality  of  science,  whatevei'may  be  the  fate  of  the  system  investigated, 
whether  homoeopathy  rise  or  fall,  cannot  but  redound  to  the  interests  of  truth. 

Troy,  N.  r.,  January  24,  1850.  S.  A.  C. 


PENCIl.LINGS  FROM  ABROAD. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  FIELD,  M.D. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  since  the  fearful 
epidemic  of  last  summer,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  in 
future.  Miles  of  sewers  have  been  cleansed  of  their  accimiulated  filth, 
thousands  of  dwellings  have  been  purified  and  rendered  comparatively 
habitable,  and  numberless  dens  of  wretchedness  and  crime — the  very 
breeding-places  of  contagion — have  been  broken  up.  Health  committees 
have  been  formed  to  visit  from  house  to  house — physicians  have  been 
commissioned  to  administer  gratuitous  relief  to  tlie  indigent  sick,  and 
nurses  employed,  by  kindly  aid  to  fan  into  existence  anew  the  flickering 
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flame  of  life,  or  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  last  nrioments  as  they  wane. 
All  this  is  very  well,  and  may  advantat^eously  be  imitated  by  other  cities 
which  contain  the  materiel  for  pestilenc^^,  or  present  opportunities  lor  the 
exercise  of  benevolence.  But  while  the  lesser  evils  iiave  been  attended 
to,  those  of  greater  magnitude  have  been  neglected.  Two  wide  avenues 
have  been  left  open,  through  which  this  Giant  of  Epidemics  jnay  again 
enter  the  metropolis,  and  recommence  its  work  of  devastaiion.  J  allude, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  practice  of  intramural  interments  and  burials  in 
vaults  beneath  churches,  and  in  tlie  second  place  to  the  source  from  which 
water  is  supplied  to  the  city. 

It  was  customary,  during  the  last  epidemic,  to  dig  graves  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  square,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  :  these  pits  were  kept  open 
for  days,  or  until  they  had  received  iheic  full  complement  of  tenant  coi  pses, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  mean  time 
the  work  ol" decomposition  went  on — the  hoi  sunmier  sun  lent  its  power- 
ful assistance,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  carried  the  nauseating  effluvia  into 
the  dining-rooms,  the  slee|)ing-rooms  and  the  parlors  of  llie  numerous 
adjacent  dwellings.  The  deal,h  of  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Charles  Aston 
Key,  was  ascribed  to  this  cause,  who,  shortly  before  liis  fatal  attack,  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  at  the  offensive  odor  which  had  filled  his  house  from  a 
neighboring  church-yard.  Nor  was  this  all  ;  the  graves  thus  formed  for 
the  reception  of  new  cholera  victims,  was  simply  tlie  expulsion  from  their 
resting-places  of  half-decomposed  relics  of  humanity,  and  saturated  frag- 
ments of  coffins.  It  was  customary  for  sextons  to  tlirust  down  an  iron  rod 
before  they  conmienced  digging  ;  if  the  coffin  of  the  present  occupier  was 
pierced  by  the  thrust  (and  the  attempt  was  usually  successful  if  they  be- 
thought them  of  their  fee),  the  place  was  usually  adjudged  to  be  vacant, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  new  interment.  On  one  occasion  a 
sexton,  whose  diagnosis  with  the  iron  rod  had  failed  him,  was  obsei  ved 
with  his  spade  sev(Ming  limb  from  liiiib  a  yet  undecayed  corpse!  The 
earth  (if  it  might  be  considered  such),  thus  turned  up,  was  of  a  pitchy 
blackness,  and  after  being  exposed  for  a  time  to  atmospheiic  influence, 
emitted  far  and  wide  a  most  horrible  and  death-bearing  fcetor,  sufficient 
to  nauseate  even  a  goule  or  vam()ire.  So,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  on  a  Lord's-day  morning,  to  find  in  the  vaults 
of  a  church  newly  buisted  coffins,  whose  mephitic  exhalations  had  of 
course  ascended  into  the  body  of  the  church  to  be  inhaled  by  a  worship- 
ping congregation  !  The  evil  results  ofsuch  burials  began  to  be  perceived, 
and  wisely  many  church  yards  and  church  vaults  were  sealed  up.  But 
such  was  not  generally  the  case  ;  and  it  was  only  last  week  that  I  ob- 
served, while  passing  St.  Pancras  church  yard,  a  large  pit  containing 
twenty-five  or  thirty  corpses,  which  was  not  to  be  closed  until  it  had  re- 
ceived as  many  more.  Although  no  epidemic  at  present  exists  and  the 
immediate  eifects  are  not  so  obvious,  still  such  things  savor  strongly  of 
the  dark  ages,  and  of  the  want  of  decided  reformation  in  this  respect. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  innumerable  under-ground  sewers  and  cess- 
pools of  London  communicate  with  the  Thames,  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  water  with  which  the  metropolis  is  supplied,  is  derived 
immediately  from  the  Thames ;  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  the  water 
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must  be  impure,  and  conseqin^nily,  if  not  productive  of,  at  least  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  to,  disease.  How  is  it  possible  to  have  faith  in  filtei's,  when 
the  fihhy  flushings  of  three  inilhons  of  inhabitants  ai  e  added  totheah'eady 
suspicious  stream  ?  It  was  hinted  last  summer  that  this  misfit  be  one 
cause,  at  least,  of  the  mali^niify  of  the  epidemic  ;  and  a  young  microscopist, 
panting  for  professional  laurels,  announced  tlie  discovery  in  the  Thames 
water  of  "peculiar  organisms,"  such  as  he  also  found  in  the  evacuations 
of  a  choleia-patient.  Seriously,  however,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  free  use  of  such  a  doubtful  fluid  is  eminently  calculated  to  favor  the 
spread  of  an  epidemic  disease.  The  subject  is  now  publicly  agitated, 
and  it  is  hopi^d,  ere  many  years  have  passed,  a  second  Cochiluate  will 
surprise  the  citizens  of  London  with  its  crystal  waters. 
JLondon,  January  26,  1850. 


TRIAL  FOR  MAL  PRACTICE. 

BY  W.  K.  MANNING. 
I  Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  StirgiraJ  .lonrnal.] 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of 

Francis  Conant  against  Dr.  Peter  Manning,  for  mal-practice,  mentioned 

in  the  Journal  of  May  23d,  1849. 

This  motion  was  made  upon  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against 

the  weiiiht  of  the  evidence.    It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Conant,  who 

.  ...  •  . 

lives  in  Stow,  suffered  a  very  severe  injury  while  driving  an  ox-teauj  in 

the  town  of  Lunenburg,  in  Dec.  1847,  the  nature  of  which  was  particu- 
larly described  in  the  number  above  alluded  to;  and  after  having  applied 
for  advice  and  assistance  at  the  General  Hospital,  and  having  suifered  a 
most  painful  operation,  which  residted  in  some  imj)rovement  in  the  mo- 
lion  of  his  limb,  he  commenced  a  suit  against  Dr.  M.  for  mal-practice, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  for  $36-^.50  damages  !  !  The  evidence  having 
been  fully  reported,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Justice  Dewey,  before 
whom  the  cause  was  tried,  the  motion  was  argued  before  the  whole  court 
by  Mr.  Farley  for  the  defendant,  and  Judge  Hoar  for  the  plaintitF.  it 
was  contended  on  the  part  of  Dr.  M.  that  the  verdict  was  so  manifestly 
against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
protect  him  fi-om  its  injustice — that  the  testimony  at  the  trial  entirely 
failed  to  show  either  want  of  skill  or  of  professional  fidelity  in  Dr.  M. — 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  damage  having  accrued  to  Mr.  C. 
from  any  representations  made  to  him  by  the  doctor — and  the  verdict 
must  have  been  the  result  of  prejudice  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
jury.  The  counsel  for  Mr.  C.  endeavored  to  sustain  the  verdict 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  unskilful  or  fi-audulent  misrepresentation  of  Dr. 
M.  to  bis  patient. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  announced  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  court,  that  the  verdict  was  clearly  against  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  aside,  and  granted  a  new  trial.  In 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  C.  Justice  stated  that  the  court,  aware 
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of  the  importance  of  the  case,  had  carefully  examined  the  evidence,  and 
found  nothing  that  could  justify  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  M.  had  heen 
guilty  of  any  fault,  or  had  exhibited  any  want  of  skill  either  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hinb  or  in  his  subsequent  treatment  of  his  patient.  But  on 
the  contrary,  the  repoit  showed  that  a  most  frii^htful  injury  had  happened 
to  the  plaintiff — that  his  jaw  had  been  badly  fractured,  his  hip  joint  dis- 
located, and  the  socket  considerably  broken,  so  as  to  present  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  diflicult  cases  in  surgery — and  that  in  the  mnnaire- 
ment  of  the  case  Dr.  iMannini;  had  shown  a  degree  of  skill  beyond  what 
is  usually  expected  in  surgeons  residing  in  the  country — and  suggested 
that  unless  a  very  much  stron<ier  case  could  be  made  out  on  a  future  trial, 
the  plaintiff  could  not  prevail  in  his  suit. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  argunienl,  it  appeared  that  the  surgeons  of  the 
Hospital,  Drs.  Warren,  Hayward  and  others,  upon  examination  of  Mr. 
C,  and  upon  the  statement  of  the  facts  by  both  parties,  had  expressed 
their  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  M.  in  the  treatment  of  the  case,  and 
signed  a  certificate,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  particulars,  they  say, 
"That  the  injuries  experienced  by  Mr.  Conani  were  of  a  severe  nature, 
and  endangered  his  li("e — that  owing  to 'the  skill  and  attention  of  Dr. 
Manning,  under  Providence,  his  life  was  preserved,  and  his  fractured  jaw 
happily  restored — that  the  imperfect  restoration  of  his  hip  may  be  attribut- 
ed, so  flu'  as  we  can  judge  fiom  the  information  received  as  above,  to  the 
peculiar  natin*e  of  the  accident,  and  not  to  any  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Manning."  Jn  the  same  certificate  they  say,  "  We  can  also 
add,  that  from  the  conversation  we  have  had  with  Dr.  M.,  and  the  ques- 
tions we  have  asked  him,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  few  practitioners  in 
the  country  are  better  qualified  than  he  is,  by  their  good  judgment  and 
experience,  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery." 


HYDROCEPHALUS— TAPPING  OF  THE  HEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  transcribed  the  following  case  of  hydrocephalus  in  which  1 
resorted  to  the  operation  of  tapping.  It  may  be  thought  worth  a  place 
in  the  Joiu'nal.  Very  truly,  G.  L.  Collins. 

Providence,  2d  mo.  I4th,  1850. 

A  female  child  of  Irish  parents  came  under  my  care  3d  mo.  8th, 
1849,  with  hydrocephalus.  It  was  then  two  months  old.  its  mother 
states  that  she  first  noticed  the  enlargement  of  the  head  about  three 
weeks  since,  from  which  time  it  has  increased  quite  rapidly.  It  now 
measures  19  inches  in  circumference.  The  child  is  in  good  flesh,  and 
appears  well  in  other  respects.  The  mother  is  healthy.  She  lost  her 
husband  a  few  months  before  the  birth  of  this  child,  by  drowning  ;  at 
which  time  she  exhibited  great  mental  emotion.  1  prescribed  potass,  io- 
dide in  grain  doses  three  times  a  day. 

4th  mo.  \st. — The  medicine  has  been  continued  to  this  time,  but  the 
head  is  still  enlarging.    It  now  measures  22  inches  in  circumference. 
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The  paiietal  bones  at  the  sagittal  suture  are  separated  to  the  space  of  two 
incfies.  The  os  iVontis  is  separated  from  the  parietal  bone  the  width  of 
the  finfiper.    The  same  treatment  continued. 

4:(h  mo.  I4th. — The  secretion  of  fluid  still  goino;  on  ;  the  head  mea- 
suring nearly  an  inch  more  in  circumference  than  it  did  a  fortnight  ago. 
I  drew  off  througjh  a  small  hydrocele  trocar  nine  ounces  of  a  straw-co- 
lored serum,  which  occasioned  the  walls  of  the  cranium  to  collapse,  so 
as  to  leave  the  skin  between  the  bones  loose.  The  immediate  effect 
u[)on  the  child  was  to  produce  some  prostration,  and  a  disposition  to 
yawn,  from  which  it  however  soon  recovered.  The  former  prescription 
was  continued. 

4th  mo.  2\st. — The  head  is  refilling,  but  is  not  as  large  as  when  tapped 
a  week  since.  Drew  off  12  oz.  of  serum  with  former  effects.  I  did  not 
at  either  time  empty  the  head  entirely  for  fear  of  producing  too  great  a 
shock  to  the  nervous  system. 

Atk  mo.  ^21th. — Tapped  again — tookGoz. — Serum  rather  bloody,  some 
small  vessel  having  probably  been  wounded  by  the  trocar. 

oth  mo.  5th. — Fluid  accumulating,  but  more  slowly.  Circumference 
of  the  head  21J  inches.  Bowels  slightly  disturbed — discharges  greenish. 
Child  gradually  losing  flesh — head  hotter  than  usual — skin  dry.  Pre- 
scribed, daily  warm  bath — cold  to  head,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of 
niorph.  sulph.  to  former  prescription. 

bth  mo.  \2th. — Drew  ofl^  6  oz.  of  clear  yellowish  fluid. 

5th  mo.  \9th. — Serum  slowly  secreted,  if  at  all.  Os  frontis  has  ap- 
proached and  laps  slightly  parietal  bones. 

6th  mo.  3th. — Head  increased  in  size  since  last  report.  Drew  off*  8 
oz.  of  brownish  yellow  serum.  Specific  gravity  1010 — contains  con- 
siderable albumen,  as  shown  by  testing  with  nit.  acid  and  heat — has 
a  very  decided  salt  taste. 

6(h  mo.  2dth. — Tap|)ed  for  the  sixth  and  last  time — look  12  oz. — 
making  53  oz.  in  all.  Child  gradually  failing — growing  weaker  and 
thinner,  still  continues  to  nurse. 

1th  mo.  Wth. — Died.  The  head  measures  22  in.  in  circumference. 
For  a  week  previous  to  death  it  was  partially  comatose — the  day  before 
it  had  frequent  spasms,  which  were  principally  confined  to  the  lower 
extremities.  For  a  few  days  previous  to  death  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels  were  very  frequent  and  greenish. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BARON  LARREY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Having  lately  read  for  the  second  time,  and  with  renewed  pleasure, 
the  last  work  of  this  celebrated  surgeon,  his  "  Relation  Medicale  de 
Campagnes  et  Voyages  de  1815  a  1840,"  the  agreeable  recollection  of 
my  interview  with  him  in  the  spring  of  1841  came  strongly  to  my  mind. 
Should  you  deem  a  short  sketch  of  this  visit  (taken  fiom  notes  made  at 
the  time)  of  sufficient  interest  to  your  numerous  readers,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  print  it. 
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I  ndmire  the  complacency  of  many  of  the  French  savnns,  who  are 
wiHing  to  sacrifice  some  of  tlieir  time  and  convenience  to  j^ratify  a  very 
natural  curiosity  in  strangers  to  make  their  personal  acquainlance.  For 
this  purpose  Baron  Larrey  devoted  an  afteinoon  once  in  every  week,  or 
every  two  weeks,  to  the  reception  of  his  friends  and  such  strangers  as 
might  feel  a  desire  to  converse  with  him.  In  order  to  make  these  visits 
perfectly  agreeable,  particularly  to  foreigners,  all  cereiTiony  was  dispensed 
with,  and  no  formal  introduction  was  required.  On  one  of  these  reception- 
days,  accompanied  by  my  excellent  young  friend,  Dr.  Loir,  of  the  French 
army,  who  was  intimate  with  the  Baron,  I  repaired  to  his  house.  The 
servant  who  answered  the  bell  showed  us  into  a  plain,  but  neatly  fur- 
nished anti-chamber,  and  requested  us  to  take  seats.  After  waiting  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  to  let  some  visiters  depart  who  had  preceded  us,  Baron 
Larrey  himself  came  to  the  door  and  invited  us  into  his  library,  a  plain 
apartment  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  books,  with  a  portrait  of 
Napoleon  over  the  door.  His  height  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches; 
he  was  erect,  and  his  muscular  system  finely  developed  ;  he  had  regular 
features,  small  daik  eyes,  shaded  by  heavy  black  brows  rather  straight 
than  arched  ;  his  lips,  particularly  the  <upper  one,  were  elegantly  curved 
and  closed  accurately  without  being  compressed,  which  iui parted  an 
expression  of  great  firmness  and  decision  without  severity.  His  hair, 
which  was  of  a  fine  black,  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray,  was  worn  long 
and  smoothed  back,  falling  in  thick  curls  over  his  neck  and  reaching 
towards  his  shoulders.  He  wore  a  black  sack  coat,  black  pantaloons,  a 
dark  vest,  a  black  silk  handkerchief  arranged  like  a  loose  military  stock, 
with  a  standing  collar,  and  a  black  cassiiner  cap  upon  his  head.  He 
received  me  very  cordially  a;^ter  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Loir,  and  com- 
menced the  conversation  in  an  easy  manner  by  asking  me  whether  his 
works  were  kfmwn  in  America.  To  this  question  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  remarked  that  I  was  just  reading  his  last  work  (the  one 
alluded  to  above),  with  which  he  seemed  gratified.  He  spoke  of  Dr. 
Physick,  asked  after  Drs.  Mott  and  Warren,  and  perhaps  some  other 
American  surgeons.  After  a  short  general  conversation,  we  rose  to 
make  room  for  others  who  had  come,  like  myself,  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
with  a  sight  of  the  veteran  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  French  armies,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Napoleon.  On  learning  that  I  was  going  to  leave 
France  for  my  native  country,  he  took  my  hand  and  pressed  me  to  call 
on  him  again  before  I  should  leave  Paris.  This  of  course  I  cheerfully 
promised,  and  we  bade  him  adieu. 

Several  days  before  my  departure  from  Paris,  I  called  again  on  Baron 
Larrey,  according  to  promise.  I  was  this  time  fortunate  enough  to  find 
but  one  other  visiter,  one,  however,  who  engrossed  the  whole  conversa- 
tion, and  whose  loquacity  and  silly  attempts  at  flattery  seemed  to  annoy 
the  old  gentleman  not  a  little.  This  brave  son  of  Esculapius,  it  appeared, 
had  made  a  recent  discovery  of  some  mineral  waters  in  the  mountains  of 
Sardinia,  which  in  his  own  imagination  would  prove  to  be  a  perfect 
panacea.  After  some  fnanifestations  of  impatience,  the  Baron  succeeded 
in  placing  the  door  betwenn  himself  and  his  talkative  visiter,  when  he 
turned  round  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  observed — "  That  man  certainly 
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thinks  the  millennium  will  be  the  consequence  of  his  discovery."  Baron 
Larrey  expressed  a  hi^rh  regaid  for  Dr.  Physick's  surgical  skill,  but  said 
that  he  was  highly  censurable  for  not  having  given  his  experience  to  the 
world,  adding  that  he  could  only  account  for  this  neglect  upon  the  sup- 
position iliat  Dr.  P.  was  too  much  engaged  wilh  the  desire  to  amass 
wealth.  To  this  T  objected,  by  stating  a  fact  which  I  obtained  from  a 
source  that  I  consid(^red  reliable.  Dr.  Physick  devised  to  his  coachman 
a  moderate  sum,  perliaps  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  and  directed  the 
amount  to  be  paid  out  of  his  hook-accounts,  provided  that  snm  could  be 
collected.  It  turned  out  that  his  executors  found  the  large  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  available  from  this  source.  An  avaricious  man  would 
undoubtedly  have  stood  better  informed  on  the  subject  of  his  accounts. — 
Suddenly  rising  from  his  seat  and  pointing  to  the  five  volumes  of  his 
^'  Clinique  Chirurgicale,"  Baron  Larrey  said — "  There's  what  cost 
25,000  francs  ;  but  the  booksellers  have  all,  and  Baron  Larrey  has 
nothing."  Then  taking  from  the  shelf  the  last  volume  of  his  Clinique, 
he  opened  out  the  beautiful  plates,  and  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and  wilh 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  commenced  a  commentary  on  the  cases,  pointing 
out  the  most  curious  circumstances  attending  them.  "  There,"  he  would 
say,"  is  a  case  that  occurred  in  Spain  ;  here  is  one  that  I  saw  in  Egypt ; 
here  is  another  that  1  witnessed  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  he.  &;c. 
Here  are  cases  that  required  the  most  delicate  operations  and  the  most 
assiduous  care  ;  such  and  such  cases  were  cured,  and  then  the  subjects 
did  rne  the  favor  to  die  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  and  1  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  examining  the  parts,  and  making  preparations  of  them,  from 
which  these  drawings  were  taken."  Finally  coming  to  a  case,  he 
observed — "  Here  is  a  very  interesting  case,  but  I  could  have  no  drawing 
made,  because  the  preparation  was  stolen  by  one  of  your  countrymen. 
I  suggested  whether  there  might  not  be  an  error  as  to  the  country  that 
should  bear  the  reproach  of  such  an  outrageous  depredation.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  that  the  purloiner  was  an  American,  and  I  could  only 
reply,  that  should  I  ever  be  able  to  verify  it,  t  would  certainly  arrest  it 
as  Baron  Larrey 's  leg  and  send  it  to  him  without  fail.  After  giving 
directions  on  a  card  (with  liis  autograph  appended  at  my  request)  for  the 
delivery,  in  this  country,  of  several  copies  of  his  last  work,  he  dismissed 
me  in  the  kindest  manner  wilh  the  French  salutation  on  both  cheeks, 
Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1850.  J.  P.  H. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    FEBRUARY   27,    18  5  0 


Cure  of  Stamviering. — A  discovery  of  immense  consequence  to  those 
who  have  not  the  power  of  ready  articulation,  seems  to  have  been  recently 
made,  or  else  an  old  practice  has  been  revived.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  from 
some  part  of  Maine,  is  practising  the  art  in  Boston.  In  the  presence  of 
several  medical  gentlemen,  last  week,  an  inveterate  stutterer  was  enabled, 
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at  once,  to  converse  easily  and  smoothly.  Mr.  Kingsbury  comes  recom- 
mended by  very  prominent  names  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  If  the  applicant 
receives  no  benefit,  he  requires  no  con)pensation.  We  are  restrained  from 
discussing  the  physiological  principles  upon  which  this  extraordinary  treat- 
ment is  based,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  cannot  long  be  kept  a  secret. 


Theoretical  and  Practical  Midwifery — Those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  leading  authorities  of  the  day,  are  no  strangers  to  the  name  of 
Cazeaux — a  Parisian  author  of  celebrity.  His  elaborate  treatise  on 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Midioifery,  including  the  diseases  of  pregjiancij 
and  parturition,  has  been  translated  by  Kobert  P.  Thomas,  iVl.D.  &c., 
illustrated  by  117  drawings,  plates  and  plans,  and  published  by  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  beautifully  finished  volume,  of  765 
pages.  Dr.  Thomas,  with  becoming  gratitude  to  his  eminent  friend, 
Samuel  Jackson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  dedicated  the  work  to  him. 

la  1S41,  such  was  the  reputation  of  the  first  edition  in  France,  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  No  change  of 
times,  or  increase  of  similar  efforts  by  others,  has  changed  the  general 
sentiment  in  regard  to  its  high  merits.  The  translator  is  desirous  of 
directing  the  careful  attention  of  the  reader  to  that  division  which  treats  of 
the  mechanism  of  labor.  The  work  is  arranged  under  five  distinct  parts. 
I.  Organs  of  the  female  considered.  II.  Generation.  III.  Of  labor  in 
general.  IV.  Dyslochia.  V.  Delivery  and  After-Birth.  Minor  details 
are  by  no  means  necessary,  beyond  remarking  that  these  five  natural  sub- 
divisions embrace,  systematically,  every  conceivable  circumstance  and 
condition,  appertaining  to  the  whole  field  of  scientific  obstetricy.  Brought 
down  to  the  latest  period,  whatever  is  new,  useful  or  suggestive,  has  been 
foithfully  incorporated  with  the  text,  and  hence  it  is  perfectly  admissible  to 
pronounce  this  Americanized  system  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Mid- 
wifery, worthy  of  patronage. 


Pure  Cod-liver  Oil. — One  of  the  mooted  questions  of  the  day,  with, 
medical  men,  as  w^ell  as  WMth  patients,  is,  by  what  infallible  criterion  is 
the  true  cod-liver  oil  to  be  designated  from  other  fish  oils?  Since  no  test 
has  been  determined  upon,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  in  giving  full  weight 
to  the  moral  characters  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  great 
modern  remedy.  It  is  no.  small  gratification,  in  this  medicine-taking,  drug- 
cheating  age,  to  know  that  New  England  can  point  to  those  who  prize  a 
good  name  more  than  dishonestly  gained  profits.  Among  those  who  have 
favored  us  with  specimens  of  the  cod-liver  oil,  is  Mr.  R.  Preston,  a  drug- 
gist of  Newbury  port,  Mass.  His  sample  is  admitted  by  those  apothecaries 
and  physicians  in  this  city  who  have  examined  it,  to  be  apparently  fine  in  all 
respects.  *'  Aware  of  many  adulterations  in  the  market,"  says  Mr.  Preston, 
"  I  prefer  to  manufacture  the  oil  myself,  in  order  to  satisfy  others  that 
I  have  nothing  but  the  genuine  and  pure  article."  Those  eminent  drug- 
gists, Messrs.  Brewers,  Stevens  &  Gushing,  and  Siimpson  &  Read,  of 
Boston,  and  Drs.  Cheever  and  Boardman,  of  Newburyport,  are  the  best  of 
references,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Preston  may  be  liberally  encouraged  in  the 
excellent  course  he  is  pursuing,  with  reference  to  supplying  the  sick  with 
true  medicinal  oil. 
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Colossal  Tu7jwr — Surgery  in  India. — A  gentleman  of  this  city  has 
sent  the  following'  intelligence,  which  he  cut  from  a  recently  received 
Calcutta  paper.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Esdaile,  respecting  etheri- 
zation, is  of  no  value  whatever.  He  is  the  Sunderland  of  India,  in  regard 
to  mesmerism — the  man  who  is  trying  to  establish  an  animal  magnetism 
hospital  ! 

"  An  operation  was  performed,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  by  Mr.  Joseph, 
the  Surgeon,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Pest,  Burn,  Bremner,  Yoill,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  for  the  removal  of  an  enormous 
scrotal  tuinor,  between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  in  weight,  from  the  body 
of  a  Mahornedan,  about  forty  years  of  age,  following  the  calling  of  a 
boatman.  The  patient  having  been  reduced  to  insensibility  by  the  use  of 
choloroform,  the  operation  was  com.menced,  and  performed  with  skill  and 
expedition — no  return  to  consciousness  taking  place  during  its  progress. 
After  all  was  over,  the  man  revived,  said  he  felt  relieved,  and  was  put  to 
bed.  Much  exhaustion  and  '  sinking  '  were,  however,  apparent,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour,  we  believe,  he  breathed  his  last. 

"  In  this  case  no  blame  was  due  to  the  operator,  who  performed  his  task 
in  a  most  masterly  manner;  nor  was  the  fatal  result  owning  to  any  imme- 
diate effect  produced  by  the  chloroform,  the  influence  of  which  went  of! 
long  before  the  man's  death  ensued.  We  cannot  help  being  reminded, 
however,  that  Dr.  Esdaile,  of  the  Calcutta  Mesmeric  Hospital,  has  put  on 
record  his  distinct  and  emphatic  opinion  that  in  all  operations  of  a  severe 
nature,  or  attended  by  considerable  hemorrhage,  it  is  highly  dangerous  to 
exhibit  narcotics  with  the  view  of  suspending  sensaiion." 


«  Missionary  Physicians. — Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  be  gratified 
by  knowing  the  names  and  locations  of  American  physicians,  connected 
with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  whose 
office  is  in  Pemberton  Square,  Boston.  Letters  from  that  office  are 
invariably  forwarded  by  the  earliest  conveyances.  The  names  and 
residences  are  as  follows.  Newton  Adams,  M.D.,  stationed  at  Umlazi, 
South  Africa.  Henry  A.  DeForest,  M.D.,  at  Beirut,  Syria.  Azariah 
Smith,  M.D.,  Aintab,  Western  Asia.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  M.D.,  Abeih, 
Syria.  Austin  A.  Wright,  M.D.,  Ooromiah,  Persia.  John  Scudder, 
M.D.,  Black  Town,  Madras,  Southern  Asia.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Shelton, 
East  Madura,  Southern  Asia.  Samuel  F.  Green,  M.  D.,  Manepy, 
Ceylon.  Dyer  Ball,  M.D.,  Canton,  China.  Charles  H.  Wetmore, 
M.D.,  Hilo,  Sandwich  Islands.  Dwight  Baldwin,  M.D.,  Lahaina,  do. 
James  W.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Koloa,  do.  Seth  L.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Waiola, 
do.  In  America,  Elizur  Butler,  M.D.,  at  Dwight,  Cherokee  Natiot)  of 
Indians,  and  Thomas  S.  Williams,  M.D.,  Kaposia,  Sioux  Nation.  Other 
physicians  are  connected  with  other  missionary  organizations. 

Facts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  diseases,  epidemics,  endemics;  those 
connected  with  natural  history,  ethnology,  bibliography  and  antiquities, 
and  new  unique  specimens,  are  often  attainable  through  these  gentlemen, 
in  the  far  off  countries  in  which  they  reside. 


Bone  Cancer. — Under  this  term  is  related  the  case  of  a  lady  who  died 
not  long  since  at  the  city  of  Washington,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

"  Twelve  years  ago  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  pain  in  one  of 
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her  feet.  It  grew  worse.  The  usual  remedies  failing,  the  skilful  services 
of  the  late  Doctor  Thomas  Sewall  were  obtained.  Months  nnd  years 
rolled  on.  Her  physician  invited  additional  medical  talent.  The  case 
assumed  a  singular  character.  Many  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  city, 
and  occasionally  distinguished  members  from  other  places,  were  afforded 
opportunities  to  examine  the  case.  Bat,  notwithstanding  all,  the  disease 
gradually  and  unceasingly  penetrated  the  entire  system  ;  bone  after  bone 
left  its  position  and  worked  out  through  the  flesh;  while  so>ne  parts  of  her 
body  seemed  to  undergo  quite  a  transformation.  Dr.  Sewall  styled  it  a 
'  bone  cancer.'  It  was  literally  such.  He  also  stated  to  the  writer  that 
during  his  tour  of  observation  through  Europe  (a  short  time  previous  to 
the  conversation),  he  had  found  but  one  single,  solitary  parallel  case  to 
this.  Within  the  last  few  months  all  eruption  had  disappeared,  but  it  was 
apparent  that  the  disease  had  taken  deep  hold  on  the  vitals.  She  gradu- 
ally lost  her  appetite — then  it  became  impossible  for  her  to  partake  of  any 
kind  of  diet  without  extreme  suffering.  Thus,  under  excruciating  pain, 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  did  Mrs.  D.  linger  without  a 
favorable  symptom  from  the  first  moment  of  attack.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  she  retained  almost  uninterrupted  possession  of  her  faculties, 
and  with  a  clear,  intelligent  mind,  would  distinctly  describe  her  sufferings, 
and  complacently  exhibit  to  her  friends  her  mutilated  form." 

We  should  like  some  more  particulai*  description  of  this  singular  case. 


Planetary  Iiijliiencef^  in  jirodudmg  Epidemics. — John  S.  Bowron,  M.D., 
late  Commissioner  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  in  reference  to  Hospitals,  has 
addressed  seven  letters  to  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  ihe  Planetary 
and  Celestial  laJiiLbnces  in  the  production  of  Epidemics^  and  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  Disease. 

Before  long  some  one  will  think  it  worth  while  to  enlighten  the  world 
with  a  profound  analysis  of  moonshine.  There  is  certainly  something  in 
the  composition  of  the  pale  rays  of  that  reflecting  body,  that  would  puzzle 
a  brahmin,  and  hence  the  importance  of  subjecting  the  intangible  elements 
to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  some  giant  intellect  at  once.  "  I  shall,"  says  the 
writer  of  these  seven  letters,  "  endeavor  to  show  that  many  doctrines 
taught  by  the  ancients,  but  discarded  by  modern  teachers  of  medicine,  em- 
brace important  principles  of  medical  philosophy,  essentially  necessary  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  etiology  of  epidemics."  Then  follows  some 
sage  observations  on  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  the  rising  of  sirius, 
the  Nile,  the  evil  potency  of  scorpio,  &c.  We  commenced  by  feeling  a 
limited  degree  of  interest  in  these  letters  of  ominous  number — the  mystical 
eeven  ;  but  when,  at  the  54th  page,  the  cat  was  accidentally  let  out  of  the 
bag  by  the  discovery  that  Dr.  Bowron  bows  with  reverence  before  the  idol- 
calf  mesmerism,  this  interest  was,  in  a  great  measure,  dissipated.  Not- 
withstanding the  undeniable  fact  that  Dr.  Bowron  shows  himself  to  be 
extensively  read,  and  withal  a  deep  thinker,  and  desirous  of  profiting  by  all 
the  indications  of  nature,  he  has  made  too  much  of  a  flight  in  going  from 
this  earth  to  celestial  regions  for  influences  which  unquestionably  exist 
nearer  home.  Finally,  the  seven  letters  throw  no  new  light,  to  our  appre- 
hension, on  the  subject  of  the  production  of  epidemics,  although  they  are 
good  specimens  of  literary  research — if  in  this  research  the  author  had  not 
been  needlessly  groping  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 
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Dr.  Bigelmv's  Introditctory.—  Our  readers  will  recollert  that  H.  J. 
Bige!o\v,  M.D.,  is  tiie  successor  of  the  celebrated  John  C.  Warren,  in  the 
Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Boston  School  of  Medicine.  All  the  high  antici- 
pations of  his  friends  have  been  realized.  A  copy  of  his  first  lecture,  just 
issued,  exhibits  his  appreciation  of  the  vast  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
and  his  literary  and  scientific  qualifications  for  a  career  of  usefulness  and 
renown.  We  like  the  open,  candid  manner  of  saying  in  his  lecture  what 
has  occurred  and  what  may  occur  in  surgery.  The  fact  is,  there  is  so 
much  to  excite  wonder  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  nature,  in  her  opera- 
tions, that  it  is  pretty  certain  he  is  the  best  practical  surgeon,  who  discovers 
modes  of  avoiding  operations.    The  lecture  is  excellent. 


Dr.  Drake's  Introductory. — xllthough  this  opening  discourse  has  been 
some  days  on  hand,  it  has  not  yet  received  that  thorough  perusal  which 
its  character  demands.  The  author  is  extensively  known  for  his  readiness 
in  writing,  his  power  of  description,  and  his  energy.  Many  of  our  western 
brethren  manifest  a  peculiar  earnestness  in  their  writings,  which  creates 
enthusiasm  in  those  who  study  them.  It  matters  not  on  what  subject  their 
powers  are  concentrated,  the  result  is  generally  the  same;  an  impression 
is  made  that  is  not  easily  effaced. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  according  to 
the  last  census  just  made,  amounts  to  54,092,200  inhabitants. — In  Califor- 
nia, 20  lbs.  of  calomel  sold  for  S25.000. — A  man  at  Hagerstowm,  Md., 
raised  by  coughing  a  nut  shell  that  had  been  a  year  in  the  lung,  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  assistance — Cases  of  yellow  fever  exist  in 
Brazil. — Measles  has  proved  very  troublesome  in  the  country. — Cases  of 
smallpox  are  developed  at  various  point?  in  New  England. — An  unusual 
amount  of  sickness  has  prevailed  in  Marshall  Co.,  Indiana,  the  past 
winter — mostly  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and  of  the  most  malignant  kind. 
The  Vapor  Bathing  Institution,  Cambridge  St.,  in  Boston,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Drs.  Miles  &  Fogg,  appears  to  meet  the  approval  of  practitioners 
generally. 


To  CoRRESPo.NDKNTS. — A  paper  on  the  treatment  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  one  on 
aneurism,  have  been  received. 


Makriki),— At  Piltsfield,  Mass.,  Franklin  A.  Cadj,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Day.— At  Leominster,  Mass., 
Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  to  Miss  Batch.  >i 


DiKD,— AtStaten  Island,  N.Y.,  Dr.  M.  L.  Taft,  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  29. — 
At  Sea,  going-  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  Dr.  Reed,  of  Worcester,  Mass.— At  Biirlingion, 
N.  J.,  Dr.  J.  R.  Jones,  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  — Dr.  J.  R.  McNairy,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Tenn. — At  Lockport,  Ky.,  Dr.  Henry  Dewey,  lormeriy  of 
Vermont,  44.— At  Dover,  N.  H.,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Smith,  23. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  tiie  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  February  23,  89. — IMales,  4.5 — females, 
44.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  2 — bronchitis,  1 — coni^umplion,  13 
— convulsions,  2 — canker,  2 — cancer,  2 — croup,  b — child-bed,  1 — debility,! — d\>enterv,  1 — dropsy, 
2 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  4— erysipelas,  3 — typhus  fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  3 — scailel  fever,  2 — lung 
fever,  4 — rheumatic  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — intemperance,  1 — infantile 
diseases,  9 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3 — congestion  of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  I — measle'^,  1  — 
old  age,  3 — palsy,  2 — spine  disease,  1 — smallpox,  5  — teething,  4— disease  of  throat,  1 — worms,  2 — 
unknown,  L 

Under  5  years,  48 — between  5  and  20  years,  8 — ()eiween  20  and  40  vears,  17 — between  40 
and  60  years,  6 — over  60  years,  10.    Americans,  44  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  45. 
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Importance  of  Tem-perance  in  Tropical  Climates. — Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  of 
New  Orleans,  in  his  Sanitary  Report  of  that  city  to  the  American  Med. 
Association,  speaks  thus  of  the  value  of  temperance  as  a  protection  from 
epidemics,  as  well  as  diseases  in  general,  in  warm  climates. 

"It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  incarceration  in  prison  most  fully 
protects  the  inmates  from  the  yellow  fever.  Insulation  can  act  only  in 
one  way  ;  it  protects  from  disease  by  controlling  the  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual, subjecting  him  to  that  course  of  regimen  prescribed  by  tlie  rules  of 
the  place,  utterly  incompatible  with  any  kind  of  intemperance. 

"  '  In  Mexico,  the  same  immunity  occurred  with  those  incarcerated  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera ;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  scarcely  a  case 
occurred  among  the  temperate  in  its  present  visitation  in  New  Orleans.' 

"In  all  these  cases,  then,  the  same  air  is  breathed  by  all,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  very  fair  test  of  the  influence  of  the  climate  upon  individuals  who 
live  regular,  prudent,  and  temperate  lives.  I  believe  such  is  its  actual 
influence  on  the  mass  of  those  here  who  pursue  such  rules  as  a  guide  of 
life. 

"  Temperance  is  a  common  virtue  in  nearly  all  tropical  countries ; 
stimulants  of  various  kinds  are  used,  but  they  are  not  of  the  diffusible 
character  of  alchoholic  drinks,  being  mostly  of  the  class  of  condiments, 
supporting  the  action  they  excite.  Mortality  too  soon  follows  in  the  foot- 
step? of  the  inebriate  for  the  natives  of  hot  coutitries  not  to  see  the  graves 
they  would  be  thus  digging  for  themselves  :  it  is  then  mostly  confined  to 
the  emigrants  from  northern  nations  vvho  come  to  this  country  with  the 
additional  vigor  of  a  more  rigorous  climate,  who  are  alone  able  to  stand  it 
long;  and  with  them,  the  mortality  is  greatly  increased  thereby.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say — by  those  fond  of  indulging  themselves — in  the  face  of  all 
these  facts,  that  the  free  liver  does  not  hasten  his  end.  Thirty  years' 
experience  here,  and  in  other  more  tropical  regions,  convinces  me  of  its 
truth.  All  records  go  to  prove  it.  My  contemporaries  know  full  well, 
though  this  kind  of  life  gives  an  appearance  of  fine  ruddy  health,  that 
these  appearances  are  deceptive;  that  they  do  not  last  many  years ;  that 
ere  long  the  system  shows  unequivocal  signs  of  sinking,  either  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  form  of  stomach  or  bowel-complaint — by  apoplexy, 
palsy,  or  some  congenerous  ailment,  indicating  the  wearing  out  before 
their  time  of  the  organs  essential  to  life. 

"  These  are  unpalatable  and  unpopular  truths  ;  but  to  my  profession 
belongs  the  important,  though  disagreeable  task,  as  sentinels  on  the  watch- 
tower  of  health,  not  only  to  point  out  the  mode  of  curing,  but  often  the 
more  important  one  to  communities,  to  indicate,  for  the  sake  of  avoidance, 
the  source  of  danger.  To  my  personal  knowledge,  the  medical  profession 
here  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  done  its  duty,  and  done  it  at  every  hazard 
to  fame,  to  life,  and  to  profit ;  and  if  their  advice  had  been  followed,  New 
Orleans  this  day  would  be  nearly  as  long  ahead  of  its  present  destiny. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  our  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  Rush,  that  the 
medical  profession  was  about  twenty  to  thirty  years  ahead  of  the  public, 
in  information  in  relation  to  health  ;  in  that  time,  the  public  usually 
becomes  sufficiently  enlightened  to  estimate  the  value  of  hygienic  laws, 
observances,  and  improvements,  from  time  to  time  recommended  by  the 
profession.  If  a  present  outlay  of  a  few  thousands  is  more  valued  than 
human  life,  that  outlay  will  be  more  than  tenfold  repaid  by  the  increased 
value  of  property,  by  increased  population,  and  by  a  vast  addition  to  our 
comforts." 
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REMARKS   ON  THE    VENEREAL    DISEASE    AT   THE  SANDWICH 

ISLANDS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .lournal.J 

When  commencing  my  previous  article,  it  was  my  purpose,  after  a  few 
general  comparisons  of  some  of  the  diseases  of  Siam  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  to  direct  attention  to  the  prevalence  and  disastrous  effects  of  the 
venereal  disease  at  the  latter  place  ;  but  found  myself  coursing  unex- 
pectedly over  a  broad  and  impoitant  field  of  medical  inquiry.  Some 
of  the  facts  and  suggestions  are  not  in  accordance  with  generally-re- 
ceived opinions,  and  ought  to  have  a  more  extended  and  elaborate 
examination. 

Of  the  first  origin  of  the  venereal  disease^  it  is  not  the  place  here  to 
discourse.  It  now  exists  the  world  over,  where  civilization  dwells,  and 
whei'ever  men  from  civilized  lands  have  been.  It  was  perfectly  natural, 
in  the  early  writers  of  Europe,  to  seek  to  account  for  the  existence 
among  them  of  a  disease  so  foul,  by  charging  it  on  some  obscure  and 
savage  race,  who  would  not  and  could  not  vindicate  themselves.  And 
what  could  be  more  opportune  and  more  unanswerable  than  to  charge  it 
on  the  new  and  /^r-o^  world  ?  How  unlikely,  too,  that  the  land  of  Co- 
lumbus, or  any  other  equally  enlightened,  could  ever  have  generated 
such  a  |)estilence.  There  is,  however,  too  much  reason,  judging  from 
present  facts,  to  believe  that  for  the  huge  piles  of  gold  taken  from  the 
aborigines  of  America,  they  were  rewarded  by  their  ravishers  with  the 
vilest  disease  ever  sent  on  earth  as  a  punishment  for  transgression. 

It  was  almost  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  when  the  vene- 
real was  unknown  upon  the  islands  throughout  the  vast  Pacific,  if  we 
take  the  testinnny  of  the  natives,  who  seem  to  speak  understandingly 
on  the  subject.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  Sandwich  islands  till  visited 
by  Ca[)t.  Cook  in  1778.  The  natives  had  ever  lived  in  habits  of  the 
most  unrestrained  and  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  but  were  still 
exempt  from  both  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis.  Such  is  the  general  testi- 
mony of  the  natives  now  living,  and  such,  too,  was  the  testimony  of  indi- 
viduals, sixteen  years  ago,  who  lived  when  Capt.  Cook  visited  them,  and 
who  knew,  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  his  visit.  The  present  fatal  and  devastating  effects  of  the  vene- 
real, in  the  destruction  of  life  and  in  the  barrenness  produced  among  the 
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females,  serves  to  corroborate  their  statements,  and  to  show  conclusively 
that  it  could  not  have  been  of  ancient  existence  among  them.  The 
reflection  is  indeed  painful,  that  this  great  navigator  and  discoverer 
should  have  everywhere  left  the  seeds  of  death  in  his  trail.  But  so  it 
was,  and  so  it  is  at  the  present  time  ;  for  it  may  probably  in  the  g<nie- 
ral  be  said,  that  not  a  ship  leaves  our  ports  on  board  of  which  the  vene- 
real does  not  exist.  Let  them,  then,  sail  to  unexplored  regions,  and  dis- 
cover new  lands  ;  they  will  be  like  fire  ships  sent  into  the  enen)y's  fleet, 
and  imagination  will  fail  to  realize  their  full  and  horrid  influences,  in  the 
evils  they  may  entail  on  the  inhabitants.  Our  sea  captains  and  com- 
modores seem  to  look  too  indifferently  at  the  subject. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1832,  the  most  numerous 
applications  made  to  me  were  for  the  relief  of  the  venereal — generally 
gonorrhoea,  which  was  for  the  most  part  primary  in  its  symptoms.  The 
natives  know  of  no  specific,  and  could  do  nothing  to  stay  its  course. 
The  disease  did  not  appear  very  malignant  ;  it  generally  yielded  to  a 
few  doses  of  balsam  copaiva,  and  where  it  had  run  on,  and  seemed  to 
have  run  itself  out,  the  after  consequences  were  not  of  the  formida- 
ble kind  so  common  in  this  country.  Strictures  of  the  urethra  were 
frequent,  but  not  often  of  thp  worst  shape.  Fistulas  were  rarely  pro- 
duced, and  I  did  not  meet  with  a  case  of  orchitis  among  the  native  popu- 
lation. The  females  might  have  suffered  more  from  the  disease  than 
was  apparent.  They  had  leucorrhoea  very  extensively  and  severely,  and 
it  was  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  it  from  gonorrhcea.  The  great 
amount  of  barrenness  among  them  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  the  latter 
affection  was  very  much  the  cause  of  it. 

Individuals  who  had  been  at  the  Islands  befoie  me,  had  mentioned 
the  existence  there  of  numerous  large  ulcers,  such  as  they  had  nowhere 
else  seen.  The  same  features  early  attracted  my  own  attention,  and  for 
size  and  frequency  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  that  I  had  ever 
met  with.  The  ulcers  occurred  on  almost  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
sometimes  on  the  fice,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  nose,  one  or  both 
eyes,  the  lips,  the  alveolar  processes,  causing  the  teeth  to  point  in  every 
direction,  and  horribly  distorting  the  visage  by  the  muscular  contractions. 
All  of  the  foregoing  I  have  seen  on  a  single  individual.  Sometimes  the 
entire  front  of  the  thorax  would  be  covei'ed  with  an  ulcer,  then  one  or 
both  arms  or  one  or  both  legs  over  a  considerable  portion,  and  now  and 
then  the  external  genitals  were  entirely  gone.  In  one  case  the  skull  was 
perforated  to  the  brain  with  numerous  fistulas.  Of  their  venereal  ori- 
gin, the  natives  themselves  did  not  seem  to  have  a  thought;  and  if  for- 
eign physicians  had  so  regarded  them,  they  did  not  appear  to  have 
effected  much  in  the  way  of  cure.  For  some  time  I  hey  were  not  so 
regarded  by  myself.  I  considered  them,  as  others  did,  as  something 
generis,  perhaps  contagious — a  disease  perpetuated  and  aggravated  by 
iheir  nakedness  and  consequent  exposure  to  the  air,  to  dust  and  to  in- 
sects, also  frequent  bathing  in  the  sea.  All  external  applications — oint- 
ments, washes,  escharotics,  &ic.,  together  with  bandaging — had  no  effect 
in  the  way  of  healing,  and  moreover  could  not  be  extensively  used  for 
the  want  of  nurses.    Internal  remedies  seemed  alike  inefficient,  till  a  re- 
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son  to  mercurial  remedies  effected  all  that  could  be  wished.  AloVig 
with  the  use  of  them,  ray  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  cases  con- 
firmed me  in  my  suspicion  of  their  venereal  origin.  My  course  of  treat- 
ment was  simply  to  give  a  grain  of  calomel  with  a  few  grains  of  Do- 
ver's powder  every  night,  till  slight  ptyalism  was  induced.  The  ulcers 
would  then,  as  a  general  thing,  begin  to  heal,  and  it  was  rare  that  a 
second  ptyahsm  did  not  effect  an  entire  cure,  except  in  cases  where  the 
bones  were  affected  along  with  the  soft  parts.  I  never  tried  sarsapa- 
rilla,  noi-  mezereoii,  nor  guaiacum,  nor  other  remedies  of  a  like  kind,  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  calomel  was  so  much  more  conveniently 
administered  to  the  scattered  natives,  and  withal  was  so  certain  in  its 
results.  In  some  of  the  severer  cases  protracted  courses  of  corrosive 
sublimate  were  successful.  Perhaps  in  the  first  invasion  of  the  disease, 
remedies  more  mild  than  the  mercurial  might  have  sufficed  ;  but  ap- 
plication was  rarely  made  till  the  secondary  symptoms  had  super- 
vened, and  I  was  never  aware  of  any  subsequent  detriment  arising  from 
their  use. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  the  disease,  if  left  to  itself,  might  not  be- 
come milder  and  milder,  and  at  length  run  itself  out,  no  one  can  answer. 
Nothing  looked  like  it  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  gonorrhoea  seem- 
ed often  to  get  well,  without  interference,  with  the  exception  of  the 
secondary  affection  ;  but  not  so  syphilis.  This  disease,  invariably,  where 
I  observed  it,  ran  on  spreading  over  the  body,  and  increasing  in  severity, 
till  it  terminated  in  death,  unless  checked  by  appropriate  remedies. 
Were  all  intercourse  with  foreigners  prevented,  and  no  new  types  and 
phases  of  the  disease  disseminated  among  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  might  be  the  result.  Possibly  it  might  grow  milder,  and  at 
length  become  inert ;  but  the  formidable  shape  which  it  possesses,  as  has 
been  detailed,  would  not  seem  to  offer  much  promise  of  such  a  termina- 
tion. And  besides,  the  idea  of  non-intercourse  with  other  nations  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Every  ship  which  touches  at  the  Islands  carries 
the  infection,  and  any  interference  of  the  government  to  prevent  its 
spread  would  be  resisted  in  the  same  summary  manner  as  that  used  by 
the  French  to  force  in  their  brandy,  and  by  the  English  to  force  opium 
upon  China.  And  so,  too,  the  constant  and  free  intercommunication 
and  intercourse  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  utterly  precludes  the  idea  that 
any  place,  where  it  has  once  entered,  will  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  rid  of  it.  The  disease,  as  is  well  known,  has  different  phases  in 
different  places  and  among  different  individuals.  Dr.  Fergusson  says 
that  "In  Portugal,  during  the  late  war,  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the 
venereal  disease  among  the  British  soldiers,  and  its  comparatively  mild 
phenomena  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  were  particularly  no- 
ticed." And  he  further  adds,  "  with  the  natives  the  disease  is  very 
mild  ;  curable,  for  the  most  part,  by  topical  treatment  alone,  or  wearing 
itself  out  when  received  into  the  constitution,  after  running  a  certain 
course,  not  always  a  very  destructive  one."  The  same  was  observable 
in  part  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  primary  venereal  seemed  most 
severe  among  foreigners,  and,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  gonorrhoea 
would,  when  left  to  itself,  at  length  run  out.    But  not  so  the  syphilis  ; 
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and  had  Dr.  Fergiisson  remained  long  enough  in  Portugal,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  seen  the  same  horrible  secondary  effects  that  I  saw  among 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  ;  and  he  might,  too,  have  changed  his  views 
as  to  the  likelihood  that  the  disease  will  ever  lose  its  power  and  be- 
come inert. 

So  soon  as  foreign  ships  began  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  so 
soon  the  population  began  to  decrease.  The  circumstance  was  not  un- 
usual ;  for  the  same  result  has  everywhere,  the  world  over,  attended  the 
intercourse  of  civilized  wilh  uncivilized  people.  Many  reasons  have  been 
assigned  as  the  cause,  but  probably  none  have  been  so  extensive  and  so 
active  as  the  venereal.  Such  is  becoming  the  opinion  of  those  most 
intimate  among  the  uiicivilized,  and  have  the  best  opporluuiiies  for  ob- 
serving. The  former  habits  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  practised  by  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  must  have  tended  greatly  to  retard  the  increase  of 
population.  It  was  made  evident  when  the  institution  of  christian 
marriage  was  first  established,  by  the  fact  that  the  general  observance 
of  the  conjugal  relation  produced  an  inmiediate  increase  of  births. 
The  circumstance  was  so  manifest,  that  women  as  old  as  Sarah  called 
on  the  missionaries,  requesting  to  be  re-united  to  their  husbands  ac- 
cording to  the  christian  ceremonial,  hoping  thereby  to  be  made  fruitful. 
But  notwithstanding  the  ancient  habits  of  intercouise,  and  the  frequent 
devastating  wars,  the  people,  when  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  had  in- 
creased to  400,000.  The  population  is  now  only  about  100,000. 
The  ratio  of  decrease,  for  the  period,  only  72  years,  is  startling,  and  the 
cause  or  causes  must  have  been  uncommonly  active.  They  have  de- 
creased three  quarters,  while  for  the  past  thirty  years  the  appliances  of 
civil  and  christian  influences  have  been  unusually  thorough  and  effective. 
It  may  here  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  the  greatest  diminution  was 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  mission  in  1820,  and  the 
ratio  of  decrease  has  since  been  continually  less.  Some  increase  of  num- 
bers has  of  late  been  found  on  those  Islands  most  removed  from  the  sea- 
ports visited  by  ships,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  an  increase  over 
the  whole  group  might  have  been  reported  for  the  last  year,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  devastating  effects  of  the  California  fever,  together  with 
the  prevalence  of  hooping  cough  and  measles  which  proved  very  fatal. 
The  people  have  made  great  advances  in  improvement — in  both  civil 
and  religious  usages — they  have  schools  extensively  established  and  well 
looked  after,  and  printing  presses  sending  out  a  constant  supply  of  new 
books  and  periodical  papers.  They  have  also  numerous  christian 
churches,  and  an  enlightened  form  of  government.  They  furnish  a 
greater  proportion  of  readers  than  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  general  intelligence  and  morals  will  not  compare  diminu- 
tively with  some  of  our  own  States.  Still  they  do  not  increase  in  num- 
bers, correspondingly  with  their  increase  of  advantages,  if  we  leave  out 
of  view  the  exterminating  diminution  to  which  for  a  time  they  were  sub- 
jected. It  is  not  so  in  the  more  debased  communities  in  our  own  land. 
There  is  no  lack  of  fecundity  among  the  lowest  class  of  Irish,  nor  among 
the  blacks  of  our  southern  States,  neither  of  whom  are  more  moral  or 
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regular  in  their  lives,  nor  more  temperate,  nor  are  better  fea,  man  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.    The  cause,  then,  must  be  distinct  and  peculiar. 

1  have  already  alluded  to  the  wide-spread  existence  of  the  venereal 
disease  among  the  people,  and  to  the  effects  of  gonorrhoea  in  inducing 
impotence  and  barrenness.  Syphilis  had  a  like  effect  and  was  wider 
in  its  influences.  It  caused  barrenness  by  the  constitutional  debility 
which  it  produced  ;  it  attacked  the  foetus  in  utero,  which  was  either  still- 
born or  suffered  certain  premature  death,  and  it  carried  off  uncounted 
numbers  of  the  adult  population.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  dis- 
ease operates  so  extensively  and  so  destructively  among  others — the  Irish 
and  the  negroes — and  must  be  justified  in  counting  it  the  most  prominent 
cause  of  decrease  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A.  Chapin. 

E.  Abington,  Feb.  12,  1850. 


A  NOVEL  CASE  OF  ANEURISM.— FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 

BY  A.  C.  CASTLK,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

(Coinniunicatcd  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  subject  of  the  following  singular  and  interesting  case  of  aneurism, 

was  the  eminently-distinguished  artist,  the  late  Mr.  C  e.    1  had 

made  for  that  gentleman  a  partial  set  of  teeth,  to  complete  the  superior 
maxillary  apparatus,  in  the  place  of  the  absent  organs.  They  were  fit- 
ted to  the  mouth  compactly,  and  had  been  worn  without  any  inconve- 
nience for  several  weeks,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  wearer,  when 

Mr.  C  e  was  much  annoyed  by  a  small  vesicle,  which  had  made  its 

appearance  upon  the  lingual  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  immediately 
upon  the  terminal  edge  where  the  gold  plate  formed  the  basis  upon 
which  the  denticulation  was  completed.  The  vesicle  gradually  increased 
until  it  had  attained  a  size  double  that  of  the  following  capital  letter  O. 
Its  color  presented  a  deep  purplish  hue,  similar  to  the  haemorrhoidal  tu- 
mor. The  first  instance  of  its  appearance,  upon  examination,  I  con- 
ceived its  character  to  be  that  of  the  ordinary  "  water  blister,"  so  com- 
mon to  this  part  of  the  mouth,  caused  by  taking  food  too  hastily  into 
the  mouth  whilst  in  a  hot  state,  or  consequent  upon  a  deranged  state  of 
the  primre  vi(e.  An  "  astringent  mouth  wash  "  and  an  aperient  medi- 
cine were  prescribed.  When  the  material  change  had  taken  place,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  compression  of  the  gold 
plate  over  the  large  surface  of  the  soft  texture  of  the  gums  and  the 
roof  of  the  mouih,  had  impeded  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  had 
caused  an  enlarged  varicose  tumor.  It  exhibited  no  pulsation,  nor  any 
other  indicant  than  an  inert  and  now  pendant  encysted  blood-sac.  With 
a  pair  of  curved  scissors  I  snipped  off  the  sac,  which  was  followed  by  a 
gush  of  blood,  filling  the  mouth  and  fauces,  almost  causing  suffocation, 
the  patient  not  having  been  prepared  for  this  contingency.  The  blood 
being  emptied  from  the  mouth,  I  found  that  it  continued  to  flow  per 
saltum,  in  a  large  full  stream.  I  at  once  perceived  that  instead  of  a  va- 
ricose tumor,  as  I  had  supposed,  I  had  removed  the  aneurismal  sac  of  a 
large  artery.    The  diagnostic  marks  had  been  vague  and  undefined,  and 
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nothing  characteristic  warranted  a  different  diagnosis  and  action  upon  an 
affection — never  percliance  met  with  before — the  attendant  upon  an  ana- 
tomical digression  of  rare  occurrence.  The  patient  naturally  enough 
was  very  much  alarmed.  His  mouth  was  constantly  filling  with  arterial 
frothy  blood,  added  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting  at  the  artery 
to  secure  it,  pressure  having  altogether  failed  to  arrest  the  hfemorrhage. 

I  was  fortunately  enabled  to  overcome  this  seemingly  formidable  diffi- 
culty with  little  trouble.  While  a  student,  I  was  engaged  upon  "  a  sub- 
ject," dissecting  the  head  and  neck  regions,  tracing  the  relative  positions 
of  the  arteries,  nerves,  veins,  &,c.  &ic.  In  so  doing,  I  traced  the  anterior 
palatine  artery  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  suture  of  the 
palatine  bones,  whilst  \he  foramen  incisivim  or  anterior  palatine  hole  was 
absent,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  found  immediatelv  behind  the  alveoli- 
palatine  bones,  between  the  two  superior  incisor  teeth.  I  called  the  at* 
tention  of  Professot  Mott,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
to  the  circumstance.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  met  with  one 
or  two  similar  cases — of  course  of  no  further  importance  than  (as  in  this 
case)  the  knowledge  of  this  anatomical  deviation  from  the  usual  natural 
design. 

This  anomalous  affection  and  its  result  brought  to  my  mind — which 
after  circumstances  proved  to  be  correct — that  the  foramen  incisivum 
was  in  this  case  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  palatine  bones,  and  that 
either  by  mechanical  pressure  of  the  gold  plate,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  aneurismal  affection  of  the  anterior  palatine  artery  had  been 
superinduced,  and  the  pendant  aneurismal  sac  formed.  The  indication 
was,  of  course,  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage.  I  proceeded  to  cut  a  piece 
of  cork  (quercus  suber)  into  the  form  of  the  letter  x,  which  I  inserted 
into  the  end  of  the  canula  of  a  small-sized  trocar.  1  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  canula  well  through  the  orifice  into  the  palatine  hole,  and  with  a 
blunt  piece  of  wire,  in  the  place  of  the  trocar,  pushed  the  cork  into  the 
desired  position.  It  formed  a  most  excellent  button  plvg,  and  instantly 
stopped  the  bleeding.  On  the  fourth  day  after  its  insertion,  the  plug 
came  away,  and  the  patient  experienced  no  further  difficulty  or  in- 
convenience. 

New  York,  Feb.  12,  1850. 


TOPICAL  TREATxMENT  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  PASSAGES. 

[Read  before  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Societyby  <5eo.  Barti-ftt,  M.D.,  and  communicated 
for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

As  introductory  of  a  purpose  to  invite  attention  to  the  modern  topical 
treatment  of  disease  of  the  respWatory  passages,  I  have  brought  to  this 
meeting  one  or  two  specimens  of  a  spatula  designed  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
plication of  remedial  substances  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal 
cavities,  fauces,  larynx,  he. 

It  effects  this  by  enabling  the  operator  to  control  the  tongue  over  its 
whole  length,  with  the  same  instrument  that  applies  the  medicine,  either 
in  dry  or  liquid  form,  to  the  surface  above  or  below  the  isthmus  faucium. 
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If  below  the  epiglottis  is  desirable,  the  spatula  is  made  to  completely 
control  the  act  of  deglutition,  without  which  the  larynx  is  not  shut  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  ineffectual  efforts  to  swallow  raise  upward 
the  larynx,  nearly  or  quite  enough  to  meet  the  instrument. 

Topical  medication  seems  to  be  accomplished  in  this  way  more  tho- 
roughly and  with  much  less  suffering  to  the  patient  than  by  the  ordinary 
modes,  the  principal  varieties  of  which  are  inhaling  tubes,  crooked  syrin- 
ges, and  the  sponge  probang  reconmiended  by  Trousseau,  Belloc 
and  Dr.  Green.  During  several  years'  attention  to  this  subject,  no 
other  instrument  has  been  found  necessary,  wliile  the  certainty  of  its  ac- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  the  morbid  condition  amenable  to  local  treat- 
ment alone,  is  not  merely  an  occasional  occurrence,  but  a  frequent  one. 

How  much  therapeutic  importance  the  profession  in  general  concedes 
to  local  treatment  of  disturbed  action  in  the  throat,  is  only  a  matter  of 
inference.  Probably  it  sustains  but  a  feeble  reputation,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  not  so  much  from  unsoundness  in  its  claims,  as  a  want  of 
perseverance  in  gaining  knowledge  from  experience. 

An  important  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  not  an  exclusive  course,  and  by  no  means  implies  an  aban- 
donment of  any  general  or  constitutional  treatment  that  may  be  thought 
judicious.  The  question,  however,  may  fairly  be  put  whether,  if  eitlier 
mode  be  relied  on  singly,  this  fails  so  often  as  the  ordinary  routine  of  inter- 
nal remedies  ?  All  must  remember  cases  of  obstinate  cough,  hoarseness, 
loss  of  voice,  he.  he,  that  have  resisted  counter-irritation  and  constitu- 
tional treatment  to  the  sore  discouragement  of  both  patient  and  physi- 
cian. So  accustomed  are  practitioners  under  these  circumstances  to  the 
via  irita — not  always  the  via  tuta — that  if  they  diverge  occasionally 
they  are  apt  not  to  follow  a  new  path  to  the  end,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  indifference  to  topical  medication. 

This  indifference  is  not  justified,  if  we  adopt  the  numerical  system 
of  comparison,  and  do  not  act  from  discouraging  impressions  left  by  fatal 
terminations  which  must  happen  under  any  and  all  modes  of  manage- 
ment. These  impressions,  too,  are  much  lightened  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  comfort  and  relief  given  even  in  fatal  cases  ;  to  which  are 
to  be  added  the  instances  in  which  topical  medication  of  the  passages 
delays  where  it  does  not  ultimately  avert  development  of  tuberculous 
disease. 

There  are  many  instances,  also,  of  acute  disturbance  of  function  in  the 
respiratory  passages  unaccom})anied  with  organic  change,  which  well  re- 
ward the  application  of  local  remedies.  Some  of  these  are  trivial  in  their 
character,  and  some  very  grave.  Why  should  not  these  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  on  tiie  external  surface  ?  If  the  eye,  or  the  nose,  or  the  rec- 
tum, or  urethra,  is  the  seat  of  disorder,  and  we  can  see  any  physical 
change  that  may  cause  or  continue  the  evil,  we  do  not  keep  our  hands 
off  and  allow  disorganization,  perhaps,  to  go  on  while  the  patient  is 
swallowing  drugs.  To  be  consistent,  the  same  local  remedies  should  be 
applied  to  the  earliest  indications  of  physical  change  in  the  throat. 
With  a  little  pains-taking,  these  may  readily  be  brought  within  sight  in 
very  many  instances,  and  in  all  the  eye  or  the  ear  are  pretty  sure  guides 
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for  discovering  their  presence.  Remembering  tliat  nicety  in  function 
in  any  organ  does  not  necessarily  imply  intolerance  of  interference  when 
that  function  is  disturbed,  and  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  animal 
sensibility  of  the  respiratory  passages  is  not  very  exalted,  why  is  not 
topical  medication  as  appropriate  practice  on  one  surface  as  another? 

Among  the  indispensable  requisites  for  success  in  the  treatment  under 
consideration,  is  a  long  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both  patient  and 
physician,  to  which  should  be  joined,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  ready 
familiarity  with  a  lai'ge  number  of  different  remedial  substances.  By  too 
general  consent  nitrate  of  silver  has  almost  exclusively  been  relied  upon  ; 
while  in  addition  to  the  already  well-known  escharotics,  alteratives  and 
narcotics,  modern  chemistry  has  furnished  us  with  niany  new  agents  of 
nearly  untried  efficacy  in  surgical  practice. 

To  avoid  monopolizing  the  Society's  tiirie,  the  natural  histoiy  and  pa- 
thology of  the  disorders  of  the  air  passages  have  been  purposely  omitted. 
Looked  at  from  simply  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  following  deduc- 
tions seem  to  be  justified  by  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 

1st.  That  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  disease  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  manift.'st  to  the  eye,  should  not  be  treated  on  the  same  prin- 
ples  as  analogous  morbid  changes  on  the  external  surface. 

2d.  That  disease  in  these  passages  is  not  rare,  but  frequent  ;  and  is 
as  often  the  cause  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  tuberculous  development. 

3d.  That  the  benefit  of  topical  treatment  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
chronic  cases — acute  affections  yielding  to  it  more  promptly  and  surely 
than  to  any  other. 

4th.  That  cough,  hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  &c.,  whether  accompa- 
nied with  incurable  disease  of  the  lungs  or  not,  should  be  treated  topi- 
cally;  if  not  with  the  expectation  of  saving  life,  at  least  of  piolonging 
it,  and  with  a  certainty  of  diminishing  suffering. 

5th.  That  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  a  universal  remedy — other  substances 
frequently  possessing  the  sanie  superiority  over  it,  wlien  applied  to  the 
internal  surfaces,  that  they  do  when  used  externally. 


PUBLIC   HYGIENE— TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   AMERICAN  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jovrval. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  corrections  in  that  part  of  the 
Report  on  Public  Hygiene,  in  the  late  vohnne  of  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  pertains  to  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  Lowell. 

The  Report  passed  through  the  press  at  a  distance,  so  that  the  writer 
could  not  conveniently  examine  the  proof  sheets.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  some  errors  should  occur ;  yet  it  is  to  be  regietted,  inas- 
much as  anything  of  a  statistical  nature,  especially,  should  be  strictly 
correct  to  be  valuable.  The  subject  of  public  health  and  the  causes 
affecting  it  are  well  worthy  the  most  accurate  and  full  investigation,  be- 
cause they  relate  to  the  highest  good  of  mankind. 
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The  following  corrections  are  supposed  to  cover  most  of  the  errors 
On  page  507,  for  the  last  part  of  Table  XII.,  substitute, 


1841  to  1845  (inclusive).  Males. 

Average  poinilalion   9,137 

Averag^e  deaths   186.4- 

Being  1  death  in    49.02 

Til  100    2.04O 


Females. 

15,917 
20!).0 
76.16 
1.313 


Total. 

25,054 
399.2 
65.26 

'  1.531 


Page  509,  for  the  last  part  of  Table  XIIL,  substitute, 


1>11  to  1S43  (inclusive). 

Under  10. 

10  to  20. 

20  to  30. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

50  to  60. 

Over  60. 

Total. 

Average  popnlalion  . 
Average  deaths  .... 
Beino-  1  death  in  .  .  . 
In  100   

1  4.667 
211.2 
22.10 
4.525 

5,1C)7 
37.0 
147.76 
.677 

8,789 
55.6 
156.28 
.640 

3,487 
39.8 
87.61 
1.142 

1.582 
21.6 
73.24 
1.365 

702 
15.2 
46.18 
2.166 

360 
16.4 
21.95 
4.556 

25,054 
399.2 
65.26 
1.531 

Page  519,  line  25,  for  "  ever  "  substitute  even. 

Page  5*20,  lines  13  and  14,  for  "  one  fifteen  thousandth  "  substitute 
fifteen  thousandths. 

Page  5-23,  line  28,  for     im7norta I ity    suhsUiute  imnnoralily. 

Page  529,  lines  25  and  26,  for  tlie  sign     +  "  substitute  the  sign  -r-. 

Page  531,  note  t.  for  "  Finlayson  "  substitute  Finlaison. 

Page  534,  line  18,  for  "  economies    substitute  economics. 

Page  543,  Table  XXVII.,  in  the  total  of  males,  fourth  column,  for 
"  5853  "  substitute  2853. 

Page  544,  Table  XXVIII.,  in  the  first  column  (males)  between  1 
and  2,  for  "  237  "  substitute  337  ;  and  in  the  third  column  (total),  be- 
tween 2  and  5,  for  "  396  "  substitute  394. 

Page  547,  Table  XXXI.,  in  totals  of  class  ii.,  fourth  column,  for 

233"  substitute  232. 

Page  548,  same  table,  in  the  totals  of  class  iv.,  seventh  column,  for 
"2069"  substitute  2067  ;  and  in  the  same  column,  against  enteritis  in 
class  VI.,  for  "  7  "  substitute  79. 

Page  549,  Recapitulation  of  same  Table,  in  class  ii.,  fourth  column, 
for  "  233  "  substitute  232  ;  and  in  class  iv.,  seventh  column,  for  "  2069"' 
substitute  2067. 

Page  554,  Table  XXXVIII.,  in  totals,  for  "  28.03  "  substitute  28.00. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  no  pains  or  labor  has  been  spared 
to  make  the  statements  and  statistics  in  the  Report,  accurate.  Justice 
seems  to  require  the  remark,  that  those  pertaining  to  Lowell  will  be  found 
to  disagree  with  the  statistical  tables  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Green,  in  his  address 
before  the  Ma.ssachusettts  Medical  Society  in  1846 — the  unintentional 
errors  in  the  latter  rendering  them  so  defective  as  to  diminish  their  value. 

Boston,  February,  1850.  J.  Curtis. 


NKW  MUSCLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  aiid  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  our  dissections  of  this  winter,  a  muscle  has  been  seen 
which  I  have  never  before  witnessed,  and  which,  so  far  as  my  examination 
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into  anatomical  authorities  has  extended,  seems  to  be  new.  I  send  you 
its  description,  and  leave  the  wortliiness  of  its  publication  at  your  disposal. 

This  muscle,  from  its  attachments  and  function,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  caHing,  as  not  seeming  unapproprlate,  the  extensor  accessorius  indicis. 

The  subject  was  a  colored  leniale,  and  the  muscle  had  origin,  upon 
the  riglit  hand,  by  a  delicate  tendinous  membrane  from  the  radio-carpal 
articulation  behind  the  posterior  annular  liifament,  and  in  the  same  groove 
with  and  posterior  to  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis  and  indicator; 
becoming  fleshy,  it  soon  divided  into  two  bellies  of  dillerent  size.  The 
smaller  was  inserted  or  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  indicator  near 
the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  forefinger  ;  the  larger,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  connected  by  a  slender  t(Mi(lon,  also  with  the  tendon  of 
the  indicator,  but  near  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal  [)oue  with  the 
forefinger. 

On  the  left  hand  there  was  a  similar  origin,  but  only  one  fleshy  belly, 
which  had  a  siniilar  insertion  or  attachment,  with  the  larger  belly  upon 
the  right.  The  size  of  this  muscle,  in  either  hand,  nearly  equalled  the 
plantaris  of  the  leg. 

Function. — Us  use  seems  evidcrjlly  to  assist  the  indicator  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  forefinger.  The  extf^n  or  longu^  sent  its  usual  tendon  to 
both  of  the  index  fingers,  and  united  in  the  usual  way  with  the  indicator 
tendon. 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  Anatomy,  Dr.  Horner  remarks,  iu  a  note  in 
reference  to  the  indicator,  that  it  is  subject  to  many  modifications  ;  that 
sometimes  it  is  digastric,  sometimes  double,  "  in  which  case  the  second 
head  goes  to  the  middle  finger." 

In  the  first  American  edition  of  the  Dublin  Dissector,  the  editor 
makes  a  similar  remark,  but  it  is  (iviilent  the  muscle  above  described 
cannot  be  brought  under  either  of  these  modifications  of  the  indicator. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Baltimore,  ML,  Feb,  24,  1850.  W.  R.  Handy. 


INIIAL.MMON  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVKU,  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, —  Having  seen  the  following  in  the  London  Lancet,  when  it  was  first 
published,  now  nearly  one  year  since,  and  having  tried  it  in  several  cases 
and  found  it  highly  beneficial,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  to  what  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  fair  prospect  of  enabling  us  to 
accomplish  more  in  incipient  phthisis  than  has  heretofore  been  done.  I, 
of  course,  claim  no  originality  for  its  employment,  as  the  hint  was  taken 
from  the  article  below,  and  the  same  plan  pursued  as  there  suggested.  I 
only  wish  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  profession  as  one  which,  I  think, 
promises  much  in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  especially  in  its  incipient 
stage.    The  article  is  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Cliambers,  of  London. 

Boston,  Feb.  27,  1850.  Yours,  &:c. 

W.  M.  Cornell. 
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Wliile  treating  diseases  in  those  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes  which 
are  sufficiently  exposed  to  sight  and  touch,  for  the  immediate  application 
of  remedial  agents,  tliere  are  few  to  whom  the  wish  has  not  occurred  that 
equal  facilities  were  afforded  of  directly  influencing  the  deeper-sented  con- 
tinuations of  the  same  fabric.    The  [)owerful  remedies  which  restoie  so 
rapidly  to  health  the  conjunctiva  and  the  fauces,  would  probably  act  with 
equal  quickness  and  success  on  the  stomach  or  the  bronchi,  could  we 
apply  them  rightly  to  the  right  spot,  and  attack  the  local  disease  without 
passing  circuilously  through  the  whole  system.    A  mode  J  have  lately 
adopted  of  attaining  this  end  with  the  most  inaccessible  mucous  surface  of 
all,  the  pulmonary,  (hough  it  is  clumsy  and  imperfect,  may  still  be  found 
useful  in  some  obstinate  cases  where  the  upper  part  of  the  air-tubes  is 
principally  diseased.    The  plan  is,  the  inhalation  of  a  light  innocuous 
powder,  which  may  carry  with  it  the  required  substance,  either  difilised 
in  the  air  or  al)sorbed  in  its  pores.    That  which  1  have  found  well  suited 
to  the  purpose  is  the  pollen  of  the  gycopodium,  or  club-moss,  which  has 
been  made  to  imbibe  as  much  as  it  would  take  up  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  oi'the  two  combined,  and 
then  carefully  dried,  and  reduced  again  to  an  impalpable  powder.  iVlr. 
Squire  has  made  me  some,  which,  in  two  grains  and  a  half,  contains  one 
grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  another,  which  in  five  grains  contains  one  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  two  of  sulphate  ofcopijer.    The  patient  should  intro- 
duce into  his  mouth,  as  fir  as  he  can  without  choking,  a  well-dried  glass 
funnel,  and  draw  in  his  breath  strongly,  whilst  he  himself,  or  a  second 
party,  dusts  the  powder  in  a  dense  cloud  info  the  large  end  with  a  nursery 
puff-ball.    If  the  dust  be  raised  by  an  attendant,  the  patient  can  indicate 
the  moment  he  inspires  by  raising  his  hand.    To  obviate  the  necessity 
for  withdrawing  the  funnel  during  expiration,  to  prevent  the  dust  being 
blown  about  the  room,  an  apparatus  may  be  used  with  a  double  valve 
and  a  closed  powder-box,  which  allows  the  dust  to  pass  inwards  only  ;  but 
the  employment  of  metal  makes  the  machine  less  agreeable  than  the  more 
awkward  but  cleaner-looking  and  less  formidable  glass. 

"There  is  usually  some  coughing  excited  by  the  dusty  vehicle,  but  not 
of  such  moment  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  repetition  ot  the  experiment. 
This  is  certainly  an  inconvenience,  but  it  seems  a  much  less  one  than 
those  which  attend  the  introduction  of  a  sponge  into  the  larynx,  as  has 
been  recommended.  The  spasm  excited  by  this  is  distressing  to  the 
operator  and  painful  to  the  patient,  and  prevents  its  employment  in  slighter 
cases  where  the  remedy  appears  to  both  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Moie- 
over,  the  operation  is  a  very  difficult  one,  requiring  a  rapid  accuracy,  a 
spirited  tenderness  of  touch,  as  the  artists  call  it,  which  is  the  lot  of  few, 
and  is  seldom  retained  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  intellect  is  most 
matured,  and  when  the  brush,  the  burin,  and  the  scalpel,  are  handled  with 
more  judgment  indeed,  but  with  less  elegance  and  delicacy." 
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ON  SEMOLA-A  NEW    PREPARATION  OF   WHEAT  GLUTEN  AS  AN 
ARTICLE  OF  DIET. 

BY  Lr.OYD  BULLOCK,  ESQ.,  OPERATIVE  CHEM  1ST ,  LO N DO N . 

As  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  digestion  and  nuiiition  become 
more  clearly  understood,  an  increasing  interest  attaches  to  the  various 
articles  of  diet,  and  especially  demands  that  their  composition  should 
be  known  with  greater  precision.  The  theory  that  assigns  essentially 
ditFerent  functions  to  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  principles  of 
our  food  may  now  be  regarded  as  established.  And  the  further  opinion, 
that  many  diseases  either  originate  from,  or  are  increased  by,  substan('es 
which  are  constant  constituents  of  ordinary  food,  is  certainly  gaining 
ground,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  already  generally  admitted.  In  the  lurther 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  elucidation  of  pathology,  it  would  seem 
scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results  without  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  every  article  of  diet. 

Jn  the  treatment  of  diseases,  it  must  be  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  practitioner  to  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the 
substances  he  recommends  ;  and  to  be  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ad- 
minister respiratory  principles,  or  fuel  (as  the  non-nitrogenous  substances 
in  food  are  well  termed),  as  they  serve  merely  to  maintain  animal  heat 
and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite,  without  supplying  nourishment, 
properly  so  called  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  articles  of  diet 
which  are  simply  nutritive,  with  as  little  admixture  as  possible  of  mat- 
ter not  convertible  into  blood  and  flesh. 

An  animal  diet  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  supply  exactly  the  last  de- 
sideratum, as  a  small  admixture  of  fat  might  serve  the  respiratory  process 
and  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  animal  heat.  But  it  is  found  that  ani- 
mal food,  given  alone,  or  without  some  admixture  of  farinaceous  princi- 
ples, becomes  quickly  loathed  and  abandoned.  Indeed,  it  is  no  more 
practicable  to  keep  up  an  adequate  supply  of  nutrition,  by  means  of  ani- 
mal food,  than  it  would  be  to  give  wine  and  alcohol  to  serve  as  fuel. 
They  would  both  probably  be  injurious  to  the  system  in  the  same  way 
— namely,  by  accelerating  the  functions  beyond  the  normal  action  (that 
is,  act  as  stimulants)  and  thus  induce  disease. 

Hence  it  would  appear  to  be  an  object  of  primary  importance,  in  a 
regulated  system  of  diet,  to  be  able  to  separate  the  vegetable  nutritive 
principles  from  the  large  amount  of  starch,  woody  fibre,  sugar,  &lc.,  with 
which  they  are  naturally  associated  ;  and  thus  to  have  the  means  of  ad- 
ministering nourishment  without  stimulating,  and  in  a  small  bulk.  In 
the  special  case  of  diabetes,  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  desidera- 
tum to  find  some  vegetable  substances  congenial  to  the  stomach,  and  at 
the  same  time  highly  nutritious,  with  as  little  starch  as  possible.  In  many 
forms  of  indigestion  and  diseases  of  debility,  it  must  be  equally  desirable  to 
administer  a  diet  of  similar  character — namely,  as  nutritive  as  animal 
food,  without  stimulating.  There  is  no  substance  in  nature  which  seems 
to  possess  the  required  chemical  composition  and  properties  so  perfectly 
as  wheat  gluten,  and  the  facility  with  which  this  is  separated  from  the 
siarcl  ,  sugar,  he,  of  the  wheat,  has  directed  much  attention  to  it. 
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But  all  attempts  hitherto  triade  to  convert  gluten  into  a  palatable  and 
nianageable  food  Ijave  failed.  Perhaps  too  much  has  been  aimed  at, 
as  most  of  the  suggestions  made  on  the  subject  have  contemplated  the 
entire  exclusion  of  starch — such  was  the  intention  of  Bouchardat,  in  his 
plan  for  niaking  gluten  bread. 

I  have  myself  prepared  the  gluten  bread  for  the  profession  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  produce  an  eatable,  not  to 
say  palatable  bread,  without  the  addition  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  flour.  The  cost  of  this  bread,  too,  is  necessarily  very  great,  totally 
precluding  its  general  adoption,  even  in  the  comparatively  rare  case  of 
diabetes,  and  it  is  so  disagreeable  to  eat  that  it  has  scarcely  been  tried  in 
other  cases. 

Dr.  Percy  has  recently  recommended  the  mixing  of  fine  pollard,  or 
ground  bran,  or  the  woody  fibre  of  the  potato,  with  the  gluten.  These 
substances  may  serve  to  modify,  to  some  extent,  the  tough  texture  of 
the  gluten,  but  they  certainly  do  not  make  gluten  bread  more  agreeable 
or  more  dii^estible. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  explain  my  reasons  for  now  requesting 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  new  article  of  diet,  under  the  title 
of  semola.  A  highly  respectable  mercantile  firm  having  requested  me 
to  examine  a  substance  which  they  piopose  to  sell  under  that  title,  1  find 
that  it  contains  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  wheat  gluten,  and  to 
consist  of  this,  together  with  pure  wheat  starch,  in  a  physical  condition, 
which  renders  it  admirably  adapted  to  become  a  geneial  article  of  diet.* 
Having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  process  adopted  in  its  prepara- 
tion, I  was  enabled  to  suggest  certain  modifications,  by  means  of  which 
an  article,  uniform  in  composition,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  well  adapt- 
ed for  a  variety  of  culinary  purposes,  may  be  manufactured. 

It  must  surely  be  a  matter  of  great  importance,  to  possess  a  substance 
containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  stamina!  principles  of  nutrition 
in  a  form  agreeable  to  the  stomach  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  to  recom- 
mend in  cases  of  debility  whether  local  or  general. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  dwell  upon  the  special 
ai)plication  of  a  substance  of  this  character,  as  the  profession  will  per- 
ceive at  once  how  well  adapted  it  is  to  be  made  the  food  of  children, 
as  supplyino;  flesh  and  blood  as  freely  without  stimulating  like  animal 
food  :  and  how  numerous  are  the  occasions  when  it  is  desirable  to  fur- 
nish to  persons  of  weak  digestion  a  bland  and  highly  nutritive  diet  ? 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  practitioner  is  not  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend an  empirical  food,  like  those  sold  under  the  name  "  farinaceous," 
'•  infant's  food,"  &;c.,  which  are  merely  mixtures  of  the  flour  of  the 
cheaper  grains,  oats,  barley,  Sic,  with  raw  or  baked  wheat  flour. 

The  composition  of  semola,  as  I  have  observed,  is  uniform,  and  its 
physical  form  renders  it  highly  agreeable  when  cooked  as  water-gruel, 
milk-gruel,  or  made  into  boiled  or  baked  puddings,  added  to  soups,  or  in 
any  other  way.  In  all  cases  it  is  much  relished.  In  conclusion,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  chemical  composition  and  properties  of  semola 


*  A  sut).stance  has  been  sold  for  some  time  in  France,  richer  in  gluten  than  wheat  flour,  but 
containing  far  less  than  semola. 
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must  render  it  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  remedies,  and  recommend  It 
to  tile  general  adoption  of  the  profession.  Whether  the  small  amount  of 
starc'l)  it  contains  beyond  that  necessarily  added  to  gluten  bread,  will 
preclude  its  use  in  diabetes,  remains,  I  conceive,  to  be  determined  ex- 
perimentally. There  is  no  other  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  any  at- 
tempt to  supply  food  altogether  without  starch  is  desirable — and  diabetes 
is  happily  rare.  Most  assuredly  that  object  has  not  hitherto  been,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  very  soon  elfected  ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  most  of  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  wheat  flour  being  washed  away  in  the  prepa- 
i-ation  of  the  gluten,  may  render  the  presence  of  simple  starch  less  ob- 
jectionable.— London  Lancet. 
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Preservation  of  Defective  Teeth. — Dr.  Harwood,  a  dental  operator  of 
celebrity  in  Boston,  is  practising-  a  method  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
diseased,  sensitive,  aching  teeth,  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
modern  art  and  mystery  of  operative  dentistry,  while  the  benefit  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  those  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  from  diseased  teeth  is  of  incalculable 
importance.  The  idea  was  first  suggested  by  his  partner,  Dr.  Parker.  The 
old  practice  consisted,  in  regard  to  a  carious  tooth,  too  sensitive  to  bear  gold 
filling  at  once,  in  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  nerve  by  the  application  of 
arsenic,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  even  the  actual  cautery  by  introducing  into 
the  cavity  a  red-hot  wire.  When  that  had  been  accomplished,  pressure 
could  be  borne  and  the  hollow  completely  occupied  with  gold.  In  that  case, 
however,  the  tooth  became,  by  the  laws  of  chemistry,  a  foreign  substance. 
It  had  no  longer  any  vitalized  connection  with  the  living  system,  and  con- 
sequently soon  became  partially  if  not  wholly  discarded,  and  gradually 
rose  from  the  socket — nature  never  relaxing  her  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
dead  material.  To  save  the  tooth,  vvithout  severing  its  connection  with 
the  jaw,  by  the  destruction  of  the  nerve,  vvas  the  ambition  of  Dr.  Har- 
wood. Those  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  region  will  appreciate 
the  ingenuity  and  success  of  his  plan.  With  a  simply-constructed  in- 
strument, the  shape  and  use  of  which  are  no  secret,  the  nerve  is  severed. 
Instantly  the  patient  is  relieved  from  the  acute  and  distracting  pain 
sometimes  characteristic  of  some  kinds  of  pulp-exposed  teeth.  Having 
carefully  removed  every  speck  and  point  of  decayed  bone,  the  tooth  is 
then  plugged  artistically,  without  the  least  disturbance  to  the  patient.  In 
the  meanwhile  a  conservative  principle  is  at  work.  The  diseased  upper 
and  exposed  surface  of  the  nerve  is  divided  from  the  healthy  mass  below  ; 
but  little  or  no  inflammation  follows,  the  air  being  excluded,  as  in  sub- 
cutaneous division  of  the  tendons,  and  the  wound  speedily  heals.  Nou- 
rished, as  it  always  had  been,  by  the  arteries  at  the  roots,  and  the  body 
of  the  tooth  retaining  all  its  original  vital  endowments,  no  discoloration 
ensues,  and  a  tooth  subjected  to  this  truly  philosophical  treatment,  may 
perhaps  remain  the  most  enduring  and  useful  of  any  in  the  jaw  through 
life. 
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We  consider  this  a  triumphant  achievement  of  American  dental  science, 
deserving  the  marked  consideration  of  dental  surgeons,  and  the  most  ex- 
tended publicity  of  the  press. 


Pneumatic  Spatula. — In  a  preceding  page  may  be  found  some  account 
of  an  ingenious  instrument,  called  the  pneumatic  spatula,  invented  by 
Geo.  Bartlett,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  It  reminds  one  of  a  gorget,  at  first  sight, 
yet  it  has  neither  cutting  edges  nor  inconvenient  angles.  A  piece  of  steel 
is  so  fashioned,  that  while  the  tongue  is  pressed  down,  out  of  the  line 
of  vision,  the  epiglottis  is  effectually  controlled.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
spatula,  grasped  by  the  hand,  is  an  India-rubber  bag,  filled  with  the  medi- 
cation to  be  applied  to  the  diseased  place  in  the  throat.  By  compressing  it 
slightly,  the  contents  are  forced  the  entire  length  of  the  instrument,  pre- 
cisely to  the  point  desired  by  the  operator.  No  other  contrivance  seems  to 
compare  with  this  simple,  yet  beautiful  construction,  and  it  ought  to  be 
extensively  manufactured  for  the  profession.  Treatment  of  diseases  in 
the  region  of  the  fauces  and  bronchial  apparatus,  would  unquestionably 
be  far  more  successful  than  it  is  with  practitioners  generally,  were  they 
in  possession  of  the  proper  mechanical  facilities.  Since,  however,  there 
is  not  another  pneumatic  spatula  in  the  city,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  physicians  to  call  on  Dr.  Bartlett,  Chardon  street,  and 
examine  his  excellent  contrivance. 


Love  of  Science — Dr.  Shipv>an^s  hUroductory. — Dr.  Shipman's  lecture, 
introductory  to  a  course  on  surgery  at  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  La- 
porte,  may  be  characterized  as  a  sensible  dissertation  on  the  love  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  determined  perseverance  in 
studying  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  elevate  man  in  the  moral 
scale,  and  minister  to  his  sufferings  in  disease.  Dr.  Shipman  has  had 
enough  to  do  with  the  busy  world  to  know  that  personal  happiness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  having  striven  to  be  useful,  rather  than 
in  the  exercise  of  a  selfishness  which  covets  all  the  honor  and  all  the 
goods  in  the  possession  of  others.  He  entertains  philosophical  views  of  the 
relations  of  medical  men  to  the  sick,  and  by  no  means  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  weep  his  eyes  out  because  quackery  rides  through  the  land  with 
triumphant  success.  He  declares  fearlessly  that  both  law  and  divinity 
are  beset  with  quacks  also,  and  out  of  this  fact  draws  a  modicum  of  con- 
solation, which  finally  convinces  the  reader  that  badly  as  we  are  used  by 
being  undervalued,  and  out-generalled  by  ignoramuses  in  medicine,  there  is 
hope,  even  in  the  last  stages  of  this  mortifying  case  :  a  good  name,  a 
thorough  system  of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  profession  in  which 
we  have  embarked,  does  command  the  respect  of  those  whose  opinions 
have  weight  in  society. 

By  this  lecture  we  gain  an  insight  into  western  feeling.  Those  broad 
prairies  produce  something  besides  wild  flowers.  There  is  mind  there, 
and  a  grasping  ambition,  too,  to  excel  in  those  intellectual  pursuits  which 
dignify  individuals,  and  add  lustre  to  the  name  of  our  common  country. 


Obligations  of  the  Medical  Profession. — Prof.  Evans,  one  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
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ruary  gave  a  valedictory  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  institution,  in 
which  is  discussed  the  "  nature,  utility  and  obligations  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession," in  a  spirit  honorable  to  the  talented  author.    It  must  have  been 
a  profitable  hour  for  those  to  whom  it  was  especially  addressed.  The 
idea  that  the  study  of  medicine  leads  to  infidelity,  is  treated  with  becom- 
ing contempt.    If  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,  in  what  an  anomalous 
condition  of  mind  must  that  physician  be,  who  cannot  see  the  hand  of 
divinity  impressed  upon  organized  living  matter.    Professor  Evans  points 
so  directly  to  the  physician's  line  of  duties,  that  he  must  be  stupid  indeed 
who  cannot  understand  from  the  address  the  vast  weight  of  moral  obli- 
gation that  rests  upon  one  who  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of 
life  and  death.    Lastly,  with  a  parental  blessing,  accompanied  with  a 
kindness  of  heart  that  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  interest- 
ing occasion  in  which  his  wishes  were  delivered,  the  master  and  pupil 
parted  with  mutual  farewells. 


Boston  Licnatic  Asylum. — In  the  printed  transactions  of  the  Common 
Council  last  week,  the  story,  which  has  circulated  quite  freely,  came  out 
in  full,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  coKlness  existing  between  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  the  Board  of  Managers.    A  report  in  fa- 
vor of  having  the  physician  appointed  by  the  visiters,  was  read  ;  and  then 
followed  a  counter  one,  urging  the  conscript  fathers  to  stand  firmly  by  the 
present  ordinance,  which  gives  the  City  Council  the  election  of  that  officer 
by  concurrent  vote.    In  the  present  aspect  of  the  matter,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  more  harm  than  good  will  fall  upon  the  institution,  at 
South  Boston,  by  this  perpetual  effort  for  some  kind  of  change,  either  in 
men  or  measures.    If  the  physician  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  visit- 
ers, he  must  necessarily  do  as  they  direct,  and  not  in  accordance  with  his 
own  judgment,  for  their  ideas  of  the  way  and  the  time  for  every  movement 
must  be  carried  out  or  the  doctor  must  walk  out  of  the  premises.    If  the 
present  gentlemen  composing  the  board,  were  always  to  be  in  office,  no 
fear  would  be  apprehended,  since  they  are  honorable  men,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  high  principles  of  responsibility  ;  but  their  successors  may  be  petty 
tyrants,  and  abominations  both  to  physicians  and  patients. 


Chloroform  and  Crime. — An  active  demand  for  chloroform,  to  meet  the 
depraved  inclinations  of  those  who  look  upon  liquors  as  vulgar,  is  admitted 
to  exist.  That  females  should  be  in  the  majority  of  consumers,  is  a  mor- 
tifying evidence  of  the  misery  that  escapes  general  observation.  Crimes 
are  now  managed  very  skilfully,  by  the  use  of  this  potent  drug  ;  and  it  is 
presumed  that  since  rascals  have  discovered  the  importance  of  this  auxiliary 
in  carrying  on  their  nefarious  transactions,  far  greater  scenes  of  wickedness 
than  have  yet  been  developed,  may  be  transacted  through  the  quiescent 
influence  of  chloroform. 

The  following  case  of  robbery,  copied  from  a  London  paper,  brought  out 
by  the  last  steamer,  illustrates  \\\q  progress  of  roguery  abroad,  connected 
with  this  abused  article. 

"  Margaret  Higgins  and  EUzaheth  Smith,  two  women  of  depraved 
habits,  were  brought  up  to  the  Worship-street  Police  Court  for  final  exami- 
nation, charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  administering  chloroform 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Hardy  Jewitt,  a  solicitor  in  Lime  street,  and  Westham,  m 
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Essex,  and  subsequently  robbing-  him  of  his  watch,  finger-ring,  personal 
clothing-,  and  various  other  articles.  The  prosecutor,  who  was  unable  to 
attend  when  the  case  was  last  before  the  magistrate,  in  consequence  of 
severe  illness  resulting  from  the  outrage  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
-was  now  supported  into  court  by  his  father,  and  accommodated  with  a  seat 
in  the  counsel's  box  while  his  evidence  was  read  over  by  Mr.  Hurlstone, 
the  second  clerk ;  but  he  evidently  still  remained  in  such  a  shattered  and 
debilitated  condition  that  Mr.  Arnold  permitted  him  to  retire  immediately 
he  had  attached  his  signature  to  the  depositions.  Additional  evidence  was 
then  given  to  connect  the  prisoners  with  the  robbery.  On  being  asked  if 
they  wished  to  offer  anytbing  in  answer  to  the  charge,  both  prisoners 
stoutly  asserted  their  innocence,  and  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  the 
prosecutor  until  he  presented  himself  in  court  to  give  evidence  against 
them. 

"  The  prisoners  were  fully  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial." 


Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  Loiver  Jaic. — At  a  regular  clinique  of  the 
medical  institution  at  Laporte,  Indiana,  in  which  operations  of  magnitude 
are  frequently  witnessed,  Dr.  Shipman  recently  performed  the  following. 
The  patient,  Morrison,  40  years  of  age,  was  formerly  a  robust  healthy  man, 
weighing  2201bs.,  ordinarily,  but  at  the  time  of  the  operation  so  reduced  in 
flesh  as  to  weigh  not  much  over  120.  The  disease  commenced  without 
any  apparent  cause,  seven  months  ago,  with  a  pain  in  the  cheek,  followed 
by  looseness  of  his  teeth,  which  he  picked  out  of  the  sockets  one  after  the 
other,  till  all  the  lower  front  and  some  of  the  others  were  lost.  Soon  after  this 
the  cheek  began  to  enlarge,  matter  formed  in  the  mouth  beneath  the  tongue, 
between  the  lower  lip  andbone,  and  finally  an  abscess  burst  under  the  chin, 
which  continued  to  discharge  most  offensive  matter.  The  bone  became 
bare  of  flesh  in  many  places,  and  from  the  mouth  was  an  exceedingly  fcetid 
discharge  of  matter,  saliva  and  mucus,  which  annoyed  the  patient  so  much, 
together  with  the  pain  and  irritation,  and  want  of  proper  rest,  that  he  was 
soon  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  debility.  He  was  brought  on  a  bed  from 
Michigan.  Chloroform  was  given  till  he  was  nearly  in  an  insensible  state. 
The  operation  was  then  commenced  by  making  an  incision  from  the  angle 
of  one  side  of  the  jaw  around  the  chin  to  near  the  other.  A  profuse  gush 
of  blood  from  a  number  of  arteries  was  the  result,  but  they  were  soon  tied, 
when  the  operation  was  resumed,  the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  bone, 
and  the  limits  between  the  dead  and  living  portions  ascertained.  The  saw 
was  applied,  and  the  whole  removed  from  the  2nd  molar  on  the  left  side,  to 
the  same  on  the  other.  The  bone  which  was  removed  was  carious.  The 
chloroform  operated  most  admirably. 

February  6/A,  \Qth  day  after  the  operation. — The  man  is  out  of  danger. 
The  wound  has  healed,  and  he  is  now  able  to  start  for  home. 


Mortality  in  1849. — The  number  of  deaths  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
year  1849,  was  3,052,  of  which  1,503  were  males,  and  1,546  females; 
1,440  were  adults,  and  1,612  were  children.  The  excess  of  mortality  in 
1849  over  1848,  was  957,  owing  chiefly  to  the  cholera,  of  which  there  were 
650  fatal  cases.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  is  conceded  to  be  100,000. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  to  population  was,  therefore,  1  to  33,  or  3  per  cent. 
Deducting  the  mortality  caused  by  the  epidemic,  leaves  the  ratio  1  to  42. 
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The  mortality  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  1849,  was  885,  being  77  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Health,  by 
Dr.  Armstrong,  the  deaths  by  cholera  are  supposed  to  have  been  161.  The 
diminished  aggregate  mortality  of  the  last  year,  compared  with  1S4S,  says 
Dr.  W.  W.  Ely,  is  a  result  that  may  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
The  cholera,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  prevail  as  extensively  as  in  some 
other  places,  while  the  caution  exercised  by  the  public  generally,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  health,  and  the  extraordinary  measures  adopted  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  city,  undoubtedly  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence.  The 
variations  in  the  last  two  years  in  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  the  ordinary 
diseases,  are  inconsiderable  and  unimportant.  In  the  seasons  which  are 
characterized  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  bowel  complaints,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  deaths  from  consumption.  The  proportion  of  this  disease  to 
the  whole  mortality  in  1S48,  was  14.65  per  cent,  and  in  1849,  13.89  per 
cent — years  vvhich  were  characterized  respectively  by  the  presence  of 
dysentery  and  cholera.  The  abatement  of  this  class  of  diseases,  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  consumption,  as  in  1845,  when 
it  constituted  21.15  per  cent  of  the  mortality.  Although  it  appears,  as 
above,  that  the  aggregate  mortality  of  1849  was  less  than  that  of  1848, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  mortality  of  adidt 
life  was  in  fact  greater.  Thus,  deduct<from  962  (the  mortality  of  1848)  the 
still-born  and  unknown — 120,  and  those  of  3  years  and  under — 413;  and 
we  have  429  as  the  adult  mortality  of  1848,  or  all  over  3  years  of  age. 
This,  in  a  population  of  32,000,  is  a  mortality  of  one  in  74.59.  The  same 
process  applied  to  the  mortality  of  1849,  gives  a  result  of  1  in  70.  The 
population  of  Rochester  is  probably  between  32,000  and  35,000.  Tha 
mortality  is  therefore  in  the  proportion  of  2.64  per  cent,  or  about  1  in  37. 


Death  of  Dr.  Fisher. — Died  on  Saturday,  March  2d,  John  D.  Fisher, 
M.D.,  aged  52,  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston.  He  was  an  amiable,  ex- 
cellent man,  a  scientific,  skilful  physician,  and  esteemed  by  all  classes  of 
citizens  for  his  urbanity  and  kindness,  and  his  prompt  and  untiring  hu- 
manity. Dr.  Fisher  was  extensively  known  as  a  writer  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  medicine,  and  having  suffered  from  pulmonary  difliculties  from 
early  life,  he  gave  close  and  careful  attention  to  diseases  of  the  chest.  It 
is  difficult  to  sum  up,  in  a  paragraph,  the  excellencies  of  our  departed 
friend.  A  memoir  should  be  prepared  by  some  one  familiar  with  his  life 
and  professional  character — a  place  for  which  is  open  in  this  Journal, 
the  occasional  medium  of  his  own  communications  to  the  medical  world. 
We  sympathize  with  the  relatives,  thus  suddenly  bereaved  of  one  who  was 
an  honor  to  them  and  to  the  community  in  which  his  life  has  been  passed. 


Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. — The  statistical  view  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments  of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts, 
for  1850,  by  Mr.  Poole,  doorkeeper  of  the  house,  is  an  interesting  document. 
The  date  of  birth,  native  place  and  occupation  of  each  member  are  given. 
There  are  two  physicians  among  the  Governor's  nine  Councillors — viz., 
Drs.  Tim.othy  J.  Gridley,  of  Amherst;  and  Luther  V.  Bell,  Superintendent 
of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Somerville.  In  the  Senate,  com- 
prising 40  members,  there  are  three  physicians — Drs.  John  W.  Graves,  of 
Lowell ;  Aaron  King,  of  Palmer ;  and  Chester  Bard  well,  2d,  of  Whateley. 
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la  the  House,  which  consists  of  297  Representatives,  there  are  only  three 
physicians,  two  of  whom  are  active  members  of  the  profession  in  this  city — 
Drs.  John  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  and  John  Odin,  Jr.,  of  Boston  ;  and  J.'  G. 
Elliott,  of  Littleton.  The  farmers  are  the  most  numerous  in  both  houses 
tog-ether,  numbering  83,  but  the  merchants  have  the  lari^^est  number  in  the 
Senate.  Of  the  whole  337  members,  284  were  born  in  Massachusetts,  and 
only  4  in  foreign  countries. 


Treatment  of  Hoojring  Cough. — Dr.  Paresi  has  published  experiments  of 
his  made  during  an  epidemic  of  hooping  cough,  which  reigned  in  the 
Lommeline.  He  had  in  view  to  ascertaiti  the  relative  value  of  the  various 
treatments  which  had  been  proposed  for  that  disease.  Out  of  122  patients, 
111  were  from  three  to  ten  years  old,  nine  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  two  were 
fifty  years  old.  Forty-eight  of  these  were  treated  by  the  ordinary  method  ; 
twenty-seven  took  cochineal;  nineteen,  laurel-water;  six,  vegetable  acids; 
and  twenty-two  were  treated  by  a  mixed  method.  Ail  those  who  were 
treated  with  cochineal,  or'the  vegetable  acids,  recovered  without  exception. 
The  result  was  almost  the  same  with  those  who  took  laurel-water ;  and  out 
of  the  remaining  sixty  who  were  treated  either  by  the  ordinary  or  mixed 
method,  eighteen  died. — V  Union  Mtdicale. 


Medical  Miscella^iy . — A  written  language  has  been  discovered  in  Africa. 
The  alphabet  consists  of  about  one  hundred  letters,  each  representing  a 
syllable. — The  number  of  paupers  in  the  New  York  Alms  House  is  1,881, 
seven-eighths  of  whom  are  there  from  the  use  of  strong  drink. — A  new 
periodical,  in  the  interest  of  the  dentists,  to  be  called  Dental  Register  of  the 
lFe5^,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  is  proposed. — One  of  the  homosopathic  fraternity  is  down  upon 
Dr.  Hooker,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  consequence  of  something  introduced 
into  his  charmini^^  work.  Physician  and  Patient.  It  is  strange  how  testy 
are  some  of  the  young  converts  to  Hahnemannism.  Great  sirmers,says  the 
proverb,  make  the  greatest  saints. — The  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  will  be  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
the  second  Tuesday  in  March.  Such  members  as  cannot  attend,  are  urged 
to  forward  communications  on  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  best  accords 
with  the  taste  and  pursuits  of  the  individual  sending  such  papers. — Lec- 
tures on  Surgery  have  been  temporarily  suspended  at  the  Boston  Medical 
College,  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  professor  in  that  depart- 
ment, who  had  the  misfortune  to  get  poisoned  on  one  of  his  lingers,  by 
matter  from  a  subject.    He  is  now  happily  recovering. 


DiKi), — At  Freetown.  Ms.,  Dr.  Wm  Carpenter,  77. — At  Winchendon,  Ms.,  Dr.  Charles  Knowl- 
toii,  of  AsKfielJ,  Mass.  of  disease  of  the  heart. — At  Hingliam,  Mass.,  Jonas  Underwood,  M.D. 


Denths  in  Boston — for  Mie  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  March  2,  1)2. — Males,  3.5 — females,  27. 
Apoplexy,  1 — burn,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  I — disease  of  ihe  brain,  4 — inflammation  of  the 
brain,  2 — consumption,  9 — convulsions,  2 — child-bed,  3 — dysentery,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  1 — 
drowned,  1 — erysipelas,! — typhoid  liever,  3 — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  4 — rheumatic  fever,  2 — 
gangrene  of  the  lung's,  I — hooping^  cough,  2 — infantile  diseases,  5 — lar^^ngitis,  1 — inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  1 — diseases  of  the  liver,  J — marasmus,  1 — l>alsy,  1 — purpura,  1 — smallpox,  5— teething, 
2 — tumor,  2 — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  26 — between  5  and  20  years,  10 — between  20  and  40  years,  20 — between 40 
and  60  years,  4 — over  60  years,  2.    Americans,  22  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  40. 
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An,  Account  of  a  ncv)  moda  of  reducing  Strangithifed  Hernia.  By 
Benjamin  T.  Hodge,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Sidinouth. — A  few  days  since  I  was 
sent  for  to  attend  a  man  living  some  miles  distant;  but,  being  absent  from 
home,  and  having  numerous  professional  engagements,  I  did  not  arrive  at 
ni}'  patient's  house  until  several  hours  had  elapsed.  The  case  was  one  of 
strangulated  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  rupture  being  of  several  years' 
standing,  though  strangulation  of  the  intestine  had  never  before  taken  place, 
as  the  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  reducing  it  himself  with  no  great  difhculty. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  not  so  successful ;  and  the  usual  alarming 
symptoms — vomiting,  constipation,  and  tenderness  of  the  part — having  pre- 
sented themselves,  he  lost  no  time,  during  the  interval  before  my  arrival,  in 
trying  every  means  which  occurred  to  him  as  most  likely  to  facilitate  his 
object.  The  external  application  of  cold  water,  the  warm  bath,  and  the 
taxis,  under  every  variety  of  position,  as  far  as  he  himself  could  employ  it, 
were  all  in  vain.  At  last  the  pain  became  so  acute,  that  he  lay  on  the  floor 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  raised  his  back  against  the  wall,  till  at  length 
he  fairly  stood  on  his  head.  After  remaining  in  this  position  for  a  minute 
or  two,  the  tumor  receded  without  manipulation,  and  the  hernia  was  re- 
duced spontaneously.  This  occurred  only  a  few  minutes  before  my  arrival. 
Relief  had  been  instantaneous,  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  rendered  further 
treatment  unnecessary. — Loiidon  Lancet. 


So'dety  for  the  Abolition  of  Burials  in  Towns. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
this  Society,  the  chairman  presented  a  scheme  for  extramural  burial,  as 
regards  the  metropolis,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  measures 
recommended  in  this  document  were  as  follow^s : — "  1.  That  a  general 
system  of  extramural  sepulture  shall  be  forthwith  organized  throughout 
Great  Britain.  2.  That  medical  men  be  appointed  to  fill  the  ancient  oflice 
of  'searcher,'  and  that  no  body  be  removed  for  interment  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  death.  3.  That  the  interment  of  the  dead  during  the  summer 
months  within  a  period  of — days  be  compulsory.  4.  That  for  London, 
common  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  railways  should  be  appropriated  for 
general  cemeterial  purposes,  branch  lines  conveying  the  funeral  trains  into 
the  ground  itself,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Interment  in  Towns  in  1S42.  5.  That  a  central  administration  be  appoint- 
ed to  undertake  every  service  (except  religious)  connected  with  the  burial  of 
the  dead  at  fixed  and  specified  charges,  which  latter  should  not  exceed  certain 
■maxima  laid  down  therein.  6.  That  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  interment 
of  the  dead  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  aforesaid  administration."  The 
report  was  unanimously,  adopted,  and  the  meeting  directed  that  it  should  be 
printed  and  circulated. — London  Medical  Gazette. 


Fnerjieral  Fever. — It  has,  of  late,  been  again  proposed,  in  France,  to  use 
injections  of  tepid  water  into  the  uterus,  to  control  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
metro-peritonilis  following  labor.  Dr.  Roche  advocated  this  treatment  in 
1844,  in  the  Gazette  Medicale,  stating  that  he  had  met  with  great  success 
by  adhering  to  it,  and  M.  Gensoul,  of  Lyons,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  L' Union  Medicale,  that  phlebitis  of  the  uterus  is  often  brought 
on  by  the  detritus  and  clots  stagnating  in  the  womb,  and  that  warm  douch- 
ing, in  removing  these,  contributed  largely  in  keeping  off  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  uterine  inflammation. 
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STATE  LAWS  RESPECTING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

[From  the  extended  and  valuable  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Education,  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, and  just  published  in  its  Transactions,  we  copy  the  following  state- 
ment respecting  the  laws  which  are  at  present  in  force,  in  the  different 
States  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine.] 

1 .  Maine. — Formerly,  none  but  regularly  licensed  physicians  could 
collect  their  dues  ;  several  years  since,  however,  the  law  was  repealed, 
and  the  field  is  now  open  to  all. 

2.  New  Hampshire. — The  State  laws  of  New  Hampshire  do  not  re- 
quire any  license.    There  are  no  laws  on  the  subject  of  medicine. 

3.  Vermont. — The  State  laws  require  no  license.  A  law  was  passed 
in  1821,  requiring  the  M.D.  or  A.  B.  degree,  but  it  was  repealed  in  1838. 

4.  Massachusetts. — No  laws  in  force  at  the  present  time.  In  1818- 
19,  an  act  was  passed  "  to  regulate  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,'* 
but  when  the  statutes  of  the  State  were  revised,  this  act  was  omitted,  "  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  State  Medical 
Society." 

5.  Rhode  Island. — "  The  legislature  has  done  nothing  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  quackery."    There  are  no  laws  on  the  subject. 

6.  Connecticut. — The  legislature,  several  years  since,  repealed  the 
law,  requiring  a  license  for  the  legal  collection  of  fees — thus  virtually 
licensing  all  practitioners.  The  State  Medical  Society  admits  to  mem- 
bership only  such  as  have  the  diploma  of  M.D.,  or  the  legal  license. 

7.  New  York. — No  restrictions  since  1814,  when  the  law  was  re- 
pealed. All  persons,  now,  have  the  right  to  practise  and  recover  com- 
pensation for  services. 

8.  New  .Jersey.— Laws  have  been  in  force  since  the  incorporation  of 
the  Slate  Medical  Society,  in  18 16,  and  the  Society  still  retains  the  power 
of  licensing,  under  a  revised  law  of  1330 — sections  12  and  14  of  which, 
read  tlius  :  "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  com»nence  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  or  surgery  within  this  State,  until  he  shall  have  passed  an 
examination  and  received  a  diploma  from  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jersey,  established  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  practise  as  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  without  having  first  obtained  a  license  for  that  purpose 
(who  was  not  a  respectable  practitioner  without  a  license,  previous  to  the 
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passage  of  the  act  of  1816),  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  prescrip- 
tion, the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit," 
&c.  &c.  (in  the  usual  manner)  ;  "  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
district  society,  in  any  county  where  such  penalty  shall  be  incurred,  to 
prosecute  the  same.  And  further,  if  any  person  shall  so  practise  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  forever  thereafter  be  disqualified  from 
collecting  any  debt  or  debts  incurred  by  such  practice  in  any  court  in  this 
State/' 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  law  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
all  irregular-bred  pretenders  to  the  healing  art,  under  the  names  or  titles 
of  Practical  Botanist,  Root  or  Indian  Doctor,  or  any  other  name  or  title, 
involving  quackery  of  any  species,  from  practising  their  deceptions,  and 
imposing  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  if 
any  person  shall  attempt  so  to  practise,  in  any  of  the  counties  of  this 
State,  he  shall  be  considered  an  illegal  ))ractitioner,  and  subject  to  all  the 
penalties  contained  in  the  twelfth  section  of  this  act  ;  and  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  township,  where  such 
offenders  may  reside,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  district  societies,  to  prose- 
cute to  conviction  all  such  offences  aj^ainst  the  laws  and  well  being  of 
the  people  of  this  State." 

The  by'laws  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  require  that  the 
candidate  for  a  license  to  practice,  shall  be  "of  sound  mind,  moral  and 
temperate  habits,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age."  He  shall  satisfy  the 
censors  to  whom  he  applies  for  examination,  and  it  is  made  their  duty  to 
require  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  by  certificate,  "that  he  has  studied 
with  a  regularly  licensed  physician  or  surgeon  for  four  years,  and  attended 
at  least  one  full  course  of  medical  lectures  in  some  respectable  college  or 
university.  But  if  he  has  obtained  an  academical  diploma,  then  three 
years'  study,  including  a  course  of  lectures,  shall  be  sufficient." 

"The  censors" — they  are  four  in  number — "being  satisfied  with  the 
testimonials  required,  shall  jjroceed  to  examine  the  applicant  or  applicants, 
carefully  and  impartially,  on  the  subjects  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy, 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Midwifery." 
A  vote  is  then  taken  by  ballot  ;  and  if  three  out  of  the  four  censors  are 
satisfied,  the  candidate  receives  a  certificate  which  must  bear  the  signa- 
tures of  the  examiners.  This  is  presented  to  the  president  of  the  society, 
who  thereupon  issues  a  diploma  or  license.  All  persons  who  have  not 
pursued  their  studies  in  the  State,  and  desire  to  practise  there,  must  sub- 
mit to  the  examinations,  and  pursue  the  course  just  described. 

9.  Pennsylvania. — There  have  never  been  any  laws  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  ;  any  one  may  engage  in  practice,  and 
recover  his  fees. 

10.  Delaware. — Dr.  Couper,  in  his  report  of  the  number  of  medical 
practitioners  in  this  State,  rendered  to  the  Association  at  its  last  meeting,* 
says  :  "  Under  the  general  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  every  practitioner  is  required  to  take  out 
the  license  of  the  State.  The  graduates  of  any  respectable  medical 
school,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination 
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before  the  Medical  Board  of  Examiners,  are  entitled  to  this  license,  on 
the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars.  But  under  special  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature, passed  since  tiie  date  of  the  genei-al  law,  Homoeopathists  and 
Thomsonians  are  permitted  to  practise  without  diplomas,  and  without 
the  payment  of  a  fee." 

1 1.  Maryland. — No  laws  now  in  force.  From  1798  up  to  1838,  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgicai  Faculty  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  elect  a 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  State,  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  licenses  to 
those  whom  they  found  competent.  The  penalty  for  [)i-actising  without 
this  license  was  fifty  dollars  for  each  otfence.  The  law  was  rendered 
nugatory  hy  the  passage,  in  1838.  of  the  following  act: — 

"  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  State  of  IMaryland,  that,  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  each  and  every  person, 
being  a  citizen  of  this  State,  to  charge  and  receive  compensation  lor  their 
services  arid  medicines,  in  the  same  manner  as  physicians  are  now  per- 
mitted to  do." 

A  hiirhly  intelligent  physician  of  the  State,  in  willing  to  the  committee 
of  the  Monroe  Co.  (N.  Y.)  IMedical  Society,  makes  use  of  the  following 
language : — 

"During  the  whole  time  that  we  had  a  medical  law,  the  community 
were  protected  fiom  open  quackery,  and  many  valuable  lives  were  saved 
in  consequence  ;  but  since  the  repeal,  quackery  has  been  carried  on  in  all 
its  forms,  and  many  of  our  citizens  have  been  humbugged  to  death  by  their 
mal-practice.  I  think  the  law  protecting  the  community  ought  not  to 
have  been  repealed." 

12.  District  of  Columbia. — The  general  government  has  protected 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  imposition  of  quackery.  "  A  medical 
society,  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  confers  a  license  on  such  as 
have  graduated  at  a  medical  school,  or  on  such  as  may,  without  gradua- 
tion, sustain  a  good  examination  before  the  '  examiners'  of  the  society. 
No  one  can  recover  fees  by  process  of  law  except  a  licentiate  of  this 
society." 

13.  Virginia. — There  is  no  law  in  this  State  regulating  the  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery — consequently  none  prohibiting  quackery  ;  nor  has 
any  law  ever  been  enacted,  imposing  penalties  or  disabilities  upon  the 
quack. 

"  No  license  for  practising  medicine  and  surijery  is  required  by  the  laws 
of  Virginia.  Practitioners  are  annually  taxed  five  dollars  each,  whether 
holding  a  diploma  or  not." 

14.  North  Carolina. — There  is  no  law  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina regarding  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  none  has  ever  been  enacted. 
Any  one  can  practise  and  recover  compensation,  on  proof  that  services 
were  rendered. 

15.  South  Carolina. — An  act  was  passed  by  this  State  in  1817,  to 
regulate  the  licensing  of  physicians  to  practise,  &.c.  It  imposed  a  penalty 
of  two  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  upon  all 
who  practised  without  due  authority  obtained  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  In  1838,  "  these  penalties  and  disabilities  were  annulled."  The 
diploma  of  the  medical  college  of  the  State  has  always  been  a  legal  license. 
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16.  Georgia. —  A  law  was  passed  in  1826,  which  imposed  a  penalty 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  practising  without  a  license  from  the  "  Board  of 
Physicians  "  of  the  State.  Another  act  was  passed  in  1839.  to  re-organ- 
ize the  Board  of  Physicians,  which  still  retains  the  power  to  examine 
applicants  and  giant  licenses;  hut  a  proviso,  of  a  most  absurd  character, 
is  attached  to  the  law,  which  completely  nullifies  it.  It  is  as  follows : 
"  Provided  nothing  in  ihe  said  act  be  so  construed  as  to  operate  against 
the  Thoinsonian,  or  Botanic  practice,  or  any  other  practitioner  of  medicine 
in  this  State." 

17.  Alabama. — There  was  formerly  a  regularly-aj)pointed  Board  of 
Medical  Censors  for  the  State,  and  a  law  which  imposed  penalties  of  im- 
prisonment for  six  months,  and  five  hundred  dollars  fine,  for  pi-actising 
without  its  license.  "  The  Board,  however,  has  been  abolished,  which 
operates  as  a  repeal  of  all  law  on  the  subject."  Its  repeal  has  had  the 
effect  to  overrun  the  State  with  quacks  of  every  description,  of  every  name 
and  country.  It  has  destroyed  confidence  in  the  profession  generally  ; 
broken  down  all  medical  etiquette,  and  prostrated  the  science  of  medicine 
and  surgery  to  a  meie  trade.  Certainly  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
sweeping  remarks  made  above,  but  generally  they  are  true." 

18.  Mississippi. — There  are  no  laws  at  present  in  force  in  this  Stale 
in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  ;  all  restrictions  were 
removed  in  the  year  1834.  We  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  the 
following  pertinent  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Monroe 
Co.  Med.  Soc.  "The  State  of  Mississippi,  from  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  down  to  the  year  1834,  had  probably  a  more  efficient  code  of  laws 
to  restrain  quackery  than  any  other  Slate  in  our  confederacy.  They 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  most  effectually. 
Before  any  person  could  practise  medicine  or  surgeiy  in  the  State,  he  had 
to  appear  before  a  Board  of  Medical  Censors,  established  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  produce  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  of  his  medical 
and  surgical  attainments  (whether  a  graduate  or  not),  and  also  of  good 
moral  character.  This  being  done,  he  obtained  a  permanent  license. 
This  had  forthwith  to  betaken  to  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  in  which 
the  physician  receiving  it  intended  to  locate,  to  be  there  recorded.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  was  conipelled  to  furnish  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
with  a  list  of  all  the  licensed  physicians,  every  time  the  jury  assembled.  It 
was  also  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  couit,  to  charge  the  grand 
jury  to  indict  every  person  who  presumed  to  practise  medicine,  whose 
name  was  not  recorded  among  the  licensed  physicians  of  the  county. 
"The  fine  for  each  offence  was  something,  together  with  costs,  but  could 
not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  These  laws,  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  they  were  annulled  by  a  change  of  the  constitution,  effectually  put 
down  all  kinds  of  quackery  throughout  the  State.  When  the  constitution 
was  amended,  the  Board  of  Censors  was  abolished.  Ever  since  1834, 
the  State  has  been  overrun  with  quacks  of  all  kinds,  and  the  mortality  has 
greatly  increased." 

19.  Louisiana. — "No  State  in  the  Union  is  better  protected  against 
impositions  of  all  kinds,  in  medicine,  than  this.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, passed  in  1820,  no  person  is  allowed  to  practise  medicine,  or  the 
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profession  of  an  apothecary,  without  submitting  to  an  examination  before 
a  Board  consisting  of  five  physicians  and  one  apotliecary,  appointed  by 
the  State.  Tiie  law  provides,  that  a  respectable  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  shall  entitle  an  applicant  to  a  certificate  of  permission  to  prac- 
tise ;  but  medical  diplomas  having  become  of  late  as  plenty  as  pocket- 
knives,  the  Board  have  assumM  to  themselves  the  right  of  examining  all 
applicants  without  any  respect  to  any  certificates  or  diplomas  whatever." 
(^Letter  from  Louisiana,  1843.^ 

20.  Texas. — It  is  believed  that  no  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the  Stale 
of  Texas,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  If  any 
existed  prior  to  the  admission 'of  the  State  into  the  Union,  we  are  inforaied 
that  they  were  never  enforced. 

21.  Tennessee. — No  laws  on  the  subject. 

22.  — Kentucky. — No  laws  on  the  subject.  The  diploma  of  M.D. 
is  recognized  as  a  license. 

23.  Jllinois, — No  license  is  required  or  recognized  in  Illinois.  Tlie 
laws  have  as  yet  made  no  provisions  regarding  medical  practice. 

24.  Indiana. — There  are  no  laws  in  this  State  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  the  present  time.  Formerly,  all  practitioners  were 
compelled  to  obtain  a  license  from  a  Board  of  Censors.  The  law  was 
repealed  some  twenty  years  since. 

25.  Ohio. — This  State  has  no  laws  at  present  regulating  the  piactice  of 
medicine  ;  there  are  no  legal  restrictions,  and  no  license  is  required.  By 
an  act  of  iS24,  no  one  could  practise  without  a  license  from  the  State 
Medical  Society,  but  this  act  was  repealed  in  1833. 

26.  Michigan. — The  statute  requires  that  every  physician  shall  obtain 
a  license,  either  from  a  State  or  a  county  society.  A  diploma  is  not  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  license. 

27.  Missouri. — There  are  no  laws  on  the  subject  in  this  State,  and  no 
license  is  required  ;  a  diploma  even  is  unnecessary. 

28.  29,  30.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Arkansas. — We  have  no  positive 
information  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  these  States,  but  learn  from  a  reliable 
source  that,  if  any  measures  have  been  taken  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  them,  and  the  field  is  open  to 
all  who  choose  to  enter  it. 


ACTION    FOR   SURGICAL    ATTENDANCE    AND    THE    SUPPLY  OF 

MEDICINES. 

[The  following  report  of  a  suit  at  law,  which  recently  took  place 
in  London,  is  interesting  in  this  country  chiefly  from  the  information 
furnished  by  it  of  the  rate  of  charges  among  British  surgeons.  It  will 
be  seen  there  is  but  little  uniformity  there  in  these  charges ;  perhaps 
less  than  among  us.  The  jury  seern  to  have  taken  a  proper  view  of 
the  subject,  and  awarded  to  the  surgeon  something  like  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  the  great  skill  which  all  parties  acknowledged  was  shown  by 
him  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.] 

Exchequer  Chamber,  December  4.  Before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
and  a  common  jury.    Vickers  vs.  Shipton. 
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Mr.  Knowles  and  Mr.  PuHinfr  conducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  (with  Mr.  Hayes)  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

This  was  an  anion  by  which  the  pUiintitf  sought  to  recover  from  the 
tlefendant  the  sum  of  £'3S  I7s.,  and  a  further  sum  of  £3.  3s.,  for  surgi- 
cal attendance  and  medicines  supplied. 

The  defendant  ])aid  the  sum  of  £25  in  court,  and  pheaded  that  be- 
yond that  amount  he  was  not  indebted. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  surgeon  of  some  eminence,  in  large 
practice,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  that  the  defendant  is  a  retired 
aUorney  of  an  advanced  age  and  feeble  constitution.    On  the  23d  of  No- 
verrib(^i\  in  the  yeai'  1847,  the  defendant  was  a  passenger  in  one  of  the 
trains  of  the  Great  Western  Kailway  at  Maidenhead,  for  f.iOndon,  when, 
as  tfiey  were  arriving  at  the  Slough  station,  their  train  was  met  by  a 
lugi^age  train,  and  an  iron  bar  which  ought,  but  for  the  negligence  of  the 
servants  of  the  company,  to  have  been  securely  bound  round  one  of  the 
luggage  vans,  cairie  in  contact  with  the  lamp  of  the  carriage  w  herein 
the  defendant  was  seated.    Observing  this  concussion,  and  tlie  dantrer 
which  threatened  him,  the  defendant  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  avoid  the 
blow,  when  he  was  struck  with  nuich  violence  upon  the  cheek,  by 
whicli  not  only  were  two  of  his  teeth  knocked  out,  but  his  jaw  was 
fractured.    Upon  their  arrival  at  8lough,  the  defendant  was  taken  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  the  coiTipany's  servants  instantly  sent  off  to  obtain 
the  medical  attendance  of  a  Mr.  Morblad,  a  surgeon  in  the  village.  On 
making  an  examination  of  the  fracture  that  gentleman  advised  that  the 
defendant  should  submit  to  have  the  fractured  portions  of  the  bone  re- 
moved.   To  that  ))roposal,  however,  the  defendant  demurred,  remarking, 
as  well  as  he  could  speak,  that  he  should  prefer  consulting  his  own 
medical  friend  before  such  a  course  were  adopted.    That  medical  friend 
proved  to  be  the  present  plaintiff.    Eventually,  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Morblad  was  not  acted  upon,  and  the  defendant  was  removed  to  Lon- 
don, laboring  under  severe  and  painful  suffering.    Upon  their  arrival 
at  the  Paddington  terminus,  Mr.  Morblad  accompanied  the  patient  to  the 
house  of  the  plaintiff,  at  32  Baker  street.     Prom  that  gentleman's  pre- 
sence the  defendant  was  conveyed  to  Forde's  hotel,  in  Manchester 
square,  where  he  was  attended  and  most  skilfully  and  carefully  watched 
and  treated  by  the  plaintiff.    Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  done 
everything  that  skill,  energy  and  kindness  could  suggest  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  defendant's  sufferings.    When  the  defendant  had  got  some- 
what better,  he  was  removed  to  lodgings  he  had  formerly  occupied  in 
Harley  street,  and  there  he  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  the  at- 
tendance of  the  plaintiff.    He  was  also  visited  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  who  said  that  he  regarded  the  result  of  the  plain- 
tiff's care  and  skill  as  a  triumph  of  surgical  art,  and  as  a  monument  of 
skill  which  he  or  any  other  medical  man  might  justly  be  proud  of.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  care  and  skill  which  the  plaintiff  had  exhibited 
in  the  treatment  of  the  case,  the  defendant's  jaw  was  set,  and  finally 
preserved,  and  in  the  end  he  had  effected  a  most  perfect  cure,  and  the 
defendant  had  ever  since  enjoyed  excellent  health.    In  the  course  of 
time  the  defendant  commenced  an  action  against  the  Great  Western 
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Railway  Company  for  compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained. 
The  Company  had  made  an  offer  of  £300,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs 
incurred,  by  way  of  compromising  the  action.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  this  proposition  was  declined.  Upon  the  day  on  which  the  trial 
was  to  have  come  on,  the  Company  having  in  the  meantime  made  some 
further  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  the  sufferings 
the  defendant  had  undergone,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  medical  at- 
tendances, they  increased  their  offer  to  £400,  and  the  payment  of  all  costs. 
This  second  proffer  was  accepted.  By-and-by,  however,  the  present 
defendant  cavilled  at  the  amoimt  which  his  medical  attendant,  to  whom 
he  had  been  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  jaw,  had  charged,  and 
therefore  the  present  action  had  been  brought  for  its  recovery  ;  and  in 
reply,  the  defendant  had  urged  that  £15  would  be  ample  remuneration, 
and  eventually  he  had  paid  £*25  into  court,  and  pleaded  that  to  no 
larger  sum  was  the  plaintiff'  entitled. 

Jn  support  of  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  proved  that  the  case 
had  been  one  of  extreme  danger,  the  more  so  as  erysipelas,  and  even 
delirium  tremens,  was  very  liable  to  supervene;  and  that,  although  it  had 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Morblad  that  the  fractured  portions  should  be 
removed,  the  skill  and  constant  attention  of  the  plaintiff  had  rendered  such 
a  violent  course  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  patient  unnecessary.  It  was  also 
proved  that  the  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  had  been  constant,  frequent, 
and  on  many  occasion  of  protracted  duration  ;  that  those  attendances  had 
in  point  of  number  amounted  to  37  ;  and  then  it  was  stated  by  several 
medical  practitioners  that  the  charges  which  had  been  made  by  the  plaintiff 
were  fair  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  custom  with  a  general  practitioner 
was  to  charge  half  a  guinea  for  an  attendance,  and  in  some  cases  also  to 
charge  for  the  supply  of  medicine  at  a  price  somewhat  lower  or  about 
the  same  as  that  charged  by  the  druggists,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
charge  of  an  apothecary.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  by  the  testimony 
of  these  witnesses,  that  there  was  any  general  rule  or  custom  in  the 
profession  as  to  the  mode  of  charging. 

Several  letters  were  put  in  during  the  trial,  of  which  the  following 
is  one,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  plaintiffs  account,  in  order  that  its  amount  might  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  compromise  which  was  about  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  Gieat  Western  Railway  Company.     The  letter  was  in  these  terms  : 

"  Dec.  18,  1847. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — The  lawyers  will  be  glad  if  you  will  give  them  a 
short  memorandum  of  the  state  1  was  in  when  brought  to  you,  and  also 
how  I  have  gone  on  since,  and  what  your  opinion  is  of  the  ultimate 
injury  1  shall  sustain.  Of  course  my  'pluck'  and  spirits  are  not  to 
determine  my  injury,  though  I  have  no  doubt  had  I  '  funked  '  I  should 
have  been  in  bed  now,  or  perhaps  in  company  with  poor  Liston. 

"  Mr.  Cartwriglit  says  it  cannot  be  proved  for  a  few  few  weeks  whether 
the  bone  has  set  or  not,  or  whether  it  will  come  out.  Under  any  circunw 
stances  two  more  of  my  teeth  are  to  be  extracted,  and  perhaps  three, 
A  portion  of  the  bone  came  out  last  night.    I  am  getting  weaker  instead 
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of  stronger,  but  1  suppose  I  must  take  medicine  to  strengthen  me.  I 
have  had  a  sort  of  muscular  spasms  all  down  my  back,  but  particularly 
in  the  lower  regions,  something  like  lumbago.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
if  you  drive  by  my  rooms.  =^  *  *  If  I  don't  see  you  I  should  like  to 
have  your  statement  to-morrow.  Yours,  truly,    J.  Shipton." 

Sir  F.  Thesiger,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  disparage  the  skill  or  abilities  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case. 
No  doubt  the  services  of  that  genilemnn  had  been  of  great  value  to  the 
defendant ;  yet,  even  though  they  had  been  so,  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  the  charges  for  these  services  were  extravagant,  and  that  the 
sum  which  the  defendant  had  paid  into  court,  namely  £'i5,  was  an  am- 
j3le  payment. 

A  number  of  medical  gentlemen  were  called  to  show  that  the  charges 
were  exorbitant,  and  very  different  fiom  those  which  they  should  liave 
made  in  a  similar  case.  The  majority  of  these  witnesses  appeared  to 
think  the  custom  of  general  practitioners,  in  respect  of  their  charges, 
was,  that  w^here  they  charged  half  a  guinea  for  the  visit  they  did  not 
make  any  charge  for  medicine,  but  that  in  cases  where  the  medicine  was 
charged,  then  there  was  either  no  item  for  attendance,  or  at  all  events  a 
very  much  smaller  one — 5s.,  or  Ss.  6d.  even.  Where  a  consultation 
was  held,  the  general  practitioner  would  charge  one  guinea,  and  if  the 
attendances  were  of  long  duration,  probably  more  than  half  a  guinea 
would  be  charged  ;  but  they  stated  that  if  the  particular  case  were  of  a 
nature  to  demand  a  second  visit  in  the  course  of  one  day,  they  would 
not,  as  the  plaintiff  seems  to  have  done,  charge  for  that  second  visit. 
The  plaintiff's  account  exhibited  43  visits,  and  a  supply  of  40  draughts, 
19  bottles  of  lotion,  some  box  or  boxes  of  ointment,  and  some  lint. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  said  that  he  had  been  making  a  calculation 
of  these  items:  it  was  this — if  55.  were  charged  for  each  visit,  that  item 
would  amount  to  £10.  15.5.  ;  if  \s.  were  charged  for  each  draught,  that 
would  be  £'2  more  ;  if  the  19  bottles  of  lotion  were  put  at  3.9.  6d.  per  bottle, 
that  would  be  £3.  6s.  6d.  ;  and  then  3s.  6d.  for  the  ointment  and  lint; 
so  that,  taking  all  these  items  together::at  that  calculation — for,  with  re- 
spect to  the  visits,  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant  said  that  5s.  was  the 
usual  charge  where  the  medicine  was  made  a  chargeable  item  of — at  that 
calculation,  therefore,  all  the  items  would  amount  to  £16.  5s.  Now 
the  defendant  had  paid  £*25  into  court.  He  did  not  say  that  the  latter 
sum  was  too  much  or  too  little  ;  that  was  a  question  altogether  for  the 
jury  to  determine. 

Mr.  McCatm,  of  Parliament  street,  stated  that  his  charge  would  be  half 
a  guinea  a  visit  in  such  a  case,  without  charge  ibr  medicine  ;  or  if  the 
medicine  were  charged  for,  he  should  not  charge  the  visit,  if  in  town. 

Cross-examined. — He  thought  a  guinea  for  a  visit  was  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, if  it  could  he  got.  (Laughter.) 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Or  two  guineas,  perhaps? 

Mr.  McCann. — No  doubt,  for  they  all  took  as  large  a  fee  as  they 
could  get.    (Renewed  laughter.) 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  whether  he  would  not 
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make  a  charge  of  a  larger  fee  to  a  duke  or  a  marquis  than  to  a  per- 
son in  a  lower  condition  of  life. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  could  not  tliink  this  was  a  fair  question  to 
put  in  the  present  case.    Rank  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  submitted  that  it  was  important  that  he  should  show 
that  fact.  For  instance,  he  himself  should  not  expect  to  be  charged  so 
high  a  fee  as  his  l^ordship.  He  should  expect  that  his  Lordship  would 
be  charged  moie  than  himself.  (Laughter.) 

Ti)e  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I  shotdd  hope  not,  Sir  Frederick  ;  for  I  dare 
say  that  your  income  is  considerably  larger  than  mine.  (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Mr.  Knowles  replied,  and 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  told  the  jury  that  he  had  been  endeavoring 
to  discover  whether  there  was  any  general  rule  or  general  custom  of 
charging  amongst  the  medical  profession,  but  lie  had  watclied  and  search- 
ed witliout  the  least  approach  to  success.  The  question,  therefore,  re- 
mained for  them  to  say  whether  the  £25  which  had  been  paid  into 
Court  was  a  sufhcient  and  fair  sum  as  a  remuneration  for  the  very 
valuable  services  which  the  plaintiff  had  rendered  to  the  defendant.  He 
could  not  avoid  saying  that  it  was  to  be  lamented  that  the  defendant, 
who  had  retired  from  the  legal  profession,  should  have  forced  the  plain- 
tiff, as  well  as  himself,  into  all  the  terrors  and  expenses  of  a  law-suit  in 
such  a  matter,  especially  as  he  was  now^  enjoying  all  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  plaintiff's  skill.  It  would  have  been  far  better  had  he  called 
in  some  mutual  friend  to  arrange  the  affair. 

The  jury  retired  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  and  returned  into  Court  at  25 
minutes  to  5  o'clock,  with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages  £40,  in- 
cluding the  £25  paid  into  Court. — London  Med.  Gaz. 


JOHN  D.  FISHER,  M.D. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Dr.  Fisher  died  March  2d,  aged  53.  To  the  writer  his  death  was  sud- 
den, and  wholly  unexpected.  He  had  not  heard  of  his  illness  ;  and  it 
seems  but  a  few  days  ago  that  he  met  him,  and  observing  how  much 
emaciated  he  was,  and  that  he  apparently  was  too  feeble  with  safety  to 
expose  himself  even  to  the  very  mild  winter  day,  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
mean  to  run  away  from  what  remained  of  the  season,  and  especially  from 
our  chilling  spring  atmosphere.  My  friend  answered,  as  he  so  generally 
did,  that  he  was  pretty  well,  and  thought  he  might  with  entire  safety  remain 
where  he  was;  and  if  he  should  be  disappointed  in  his  hope,  he  would 
go  away  for  a  time.  Not  long  after,  I  learned  from  the  newspapers  that 
he  was  dead. 

Dr.  Fisher  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  That  which  created 
him — his  own  good  spirit — remained  true  to  its  creation  unto  the 
end.  He  laid  deeply  the  foundations  of  future  eminence  and  usefulness 
in  patient,  laborious  study  of  books,  and  careful  record  of  what  he  saw, 
and  of  the  thoughts  or  views  to  which  direct  observation  gave  birth. 
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He  went  abroad  atul  studied  under  the  dislin^uislied  men  of  Europe 
that  which  had  most  occupied  him  at  home  ;  and  those  professional  sub- 
jects wliich  were  novel,  or  with  which  his  earlier  pupilage  and  observa- 
tion had  made  him  hut  imperfectly  acquainted.  He  was  much  interested 
in  the  study  of  smallpox,  and  f^ave  to  his  profession  a  valuable  and 
useful  volume  on  that  disease.  Auscultation  occupied  much  of  h's  at- 
tention abroad,  and  he  continued  lo  be  deeply  interested  in  its  study  and 
application,  to  the  latest  day  of  liis  professional  life.  He  labored  to  extend 
auscultation  to  other  diseases  than  those  of  the  chest,  liavin^j;  learned 
by  a  large  observation  how  highly  important  are  the  physical  signs  of 
disease  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  Thus  he  employed  auscultation  in  hy- 
droc,e[)halus,  and  sought  to  ascertain  if  any,  ar>d  what  were  the  precise 
cerebral  sounds  which  accompany  this  disease.  He  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries,  and  with  a  scientific  precision  and  detail  which 
testified  to  the  strength  of  his  convictions  concerning  his  staiemenls. 
He  early  made  trial  of  etherization  in  chlldbirih,  and  so  satisfied  was  he 
of  the  entire  safety  and  usefulness  of  this  agent  in  that  function,  that 
he  continued  to  employ  it  lo  his  death.  He  most  generally  used  chlo- 
roform. His  habitual  caiefulness  governed  him  in  its  employment.  He 
always  dropped  it  upon  the  ball  of  cotton  which  he  used  for  its  exhi- 
bition, that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  quantity  he  employed,  and  frequently 
found  ten  or  filleen  drops  quite  sufficient  to  produce  such  a  degree  of 
etherization  as  would  make  labor  tolerable,  or  painless. 

It  were  easy  to  add  to  this  enumeration  of  important  offices  to  the 
sick,  and  valuable  service  to  medicine,  which  were  rendered  to  them  by 
our  deceased  friend.  There  was  one  institution  in  which  he  was  fre- 
quently found  laboring.  This  was  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement. He  did  not  attend  every  meeting,  for  ill  health,  fatigue 
froiTi  professional  toil,  inclemency  of  weather,  and  other  causes,  prevent- 
ed this.  But  he  rarely  if  ever  came  to  our  meetings  without  bringing 
with  him  either  facts,  or  opinions,  or  both,  which  arrested  and  rewarded 
attention.  He  often  read  papers  very  carefully  written,  and  of  all  ne- 
cessary liMigth,  in  which  useful  views  were  presented,  or  curious  facts 
staled.  These  papers,  and  his  larger  contributions  to  medical  literature, 
are  now  particularly  remembered,  as  there  is  connected  witli  them  a 
fact  to  which  Dr.  Fisher  more  than  once  referred  in  conversation  with 
the  writer.  This  was  the  extreme  difficulty  or  slowness  with  which 
he  committed  his  thoughts  to  writing.  "  I  have,"  he  would  say,  "  I 
have  a  perfectly  distinct  thought,  or  many  thoughts  ready  for  language, 
but  the  language  comes  so  slowly,  or  seems  so  reluctant  to  come  at  all, 
that  you  cannot  understand  what  a  tedious  business  this  writing  is  lo 
tne.  If  I  could  paint  a  thought,  1  should  get  on  fast  enough."  In  Dr. 
Fisher*s  family  is  a  large  development  of  the  powers  of  drawing  and  of 
color,  as  is  so  well  shown  in  the  works  of  his  gifted  brother,  the  artist. 
Thought,  says  some  one,  always  brings  with  it  its  appropriate  language  ; 
or,  so  to  speak,  always  clothes  itself  in  that  dress  which  will  best  de- 
clare it  to  others.  This  tnay  be  true.  But  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
understand,  that  what  may  be  very  well  said^  may  require  great  labor 
lo  be  well  written. 
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Dr.  Fisher  found  time,  amid  the  interests  of  hterary  and  practical  life, 
to  devote  himself  to  objects  which  are  sometimes  considered  to  be 
rather  of  collateral  than  of  immediate  or  practical  relation  to  medicine. 
And  yet,  strictly  speaking,  what  is  there  relating  to  humanity  which 
doets  not  belong  to  it  ?  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  So  early  and 
so  devotedly  attached  was  he  to  this  object,  tliat  he  is  considered  lo  belts 
first  suggester.  For  that  which  lie  was  so  instrumental  in  producing, 
he  faithfully  labored  to  his  death.  He  was  its  Physician  and  its  Vice 
President  ;  and  thus  by  perpetual  personal  agencies  in  its  service — asso- 
ciations with  its  highest  interests — it  was  his  privilege  and  his  happiness 
to  mark  and  to  minister  to  its  steady  progress,  and  to  witness  and  re* 
joice  in  its  entire  success.  During  Dr.  Howe's  absence  in  Europe,  the 
entire  care  of  the  institution  devolved  on  Dr.  Fisher.  His  whole  service 
was  thus  faithfully  devoted  to  its  highest  interest,  and  for  it  Dr.  Fisher 
received  no  pecuniaiy  compensation.  Jt  was  a  free-will  offering  of  duty, 
and  had  its  reward  in  itself. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  recently  been  elected  one  of  the  acting  physicians  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  How  strikingly  are  both  the  [)roof 
and  the  illustration  of  tlie  high  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  profession  and  the  j)ublic,  set  forth  in  this  imj)ortant  and  distin- 
guished appointment. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  professional  life,  and  of  some  of  its  pio- 
ducts,  of  a  friend,  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  personal  relations  which 
that  friend  established,  and  which  were  alike  grateful  to  him  and  those 
who  enjoyed  ihern.  The  moral  nature  declares  itself  in  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  life.  Its  fair  development — that,  namely,  in  which  there  is 
neither  extravagant  eccentricity,  nor  ofFtmsive  ladicalism — in  which  equa- 
nimity is  the  rule  of  every-day  life,  and  courtesy  and  kindness  its  at- 
tendants— gives  an  interest  to  character  and  to  conduct,  which  all  men 
cheerfully  recognize.  The  memory  of  an  acquaintance  of  many  years' 
standing  does  not  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  one  instance  in  which 
these  elements  of  character  were  wanting  in  Dr.  Fisher.  He  was  happy 
in  communicating  to  you  what  he  knew,  and  of  directly  aiding  you  as 
a  professional  friend,  whenever  his  S|)ecial  knowledge  might  serve  you, 
or  your  patient.  He  would  ask  your  counsel  in  his  own  cases ;  and 
then  with  entire  confidence  in  you,  would  desire  you  to  see  them  witli- 
out  special  appointment  with  l)im,  in  order  that  you  might  observe  ef- 
fects of  remedies,  or  other  occurrences  which  had  to  you  any  particular 
interest.  His  heart  as  well  as  his  mind  was  in  his  profession  ;  and  his 
patients  and  his  brethren  felt  how  useful  and  how  grateful  were  their 
united  agencies. 

Dr.  Fisher  was  quite  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  perfect  repose 
which  characterized  his  demeanor.  He  was  justly  sensible  of  what  he 
thought  wrong  ;  but  the  expression  of  his  feehngs  was  not  such  as  could 
tend  to  render  the  wrong  greater.  His  position  was  too  respectable  to  be 
hurt  by  what  was  untrue  or  unjust ;  and,  so  to  speak,  he  could  afford  to 
command  his  temper.  Who  that  knew  him  does  not  feel  sad  at  his 
death  ;  and  yet  did  not  death  come  in  kindness  to  him,  to  draw  to  a  calni 
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close  a  life  devoted  to  duty,  and  to  bring  to  everlastiiii];  rest  a  frame  wasted 
by  long  disease,  and  so  often  exhausted  by  suffering  ? 

The  following  notices  of  the  last  illness  and  post-mortuary  appearances 
m  the  case  of  Dr.  Fisher,  have  been  very  kindly  presented  to  the  wri- 
ter by  his  friends  Drs.  J.  Bigelow  and  J.  B.  S.  Jackson. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Fisher  visited  Milton  on  Friday,  2'2d  Feb.,  and 
passed  tlie  night  with  Dr.  Ware  of  that  place.    On  Saturday  he  had 
febrile  symptoms  and  sore  throat,  but  visited  his  patients,  and  in  the 
evening  attended  (he  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society, 
feeling  much  indisposed  at  the  time.    On  Sunday  and   Monday  his 
symptoms  continued,  with  increased  debility  and  some  vomiting.  Dr. 
Whitney,  of  Dedham,  who  called  on  him  on  Monday,  reports  his  aspect 
fit  that  time  to  have  been  extremely  niorbid,  and  his  throat  much  in- 
flamed.   On  Tuesday,  finding  hiinself  uiore  ill,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Bigelow, 
and  inquired  if  he  was  likely  to  be  more  sick,  since  in  that  case  he  would 
wish  to  be  removed  to  his  brother's  house  in  Temple  place.     At  this  time 
his  whole  fauces,  including  both  tonsils,  velum  and  uvula,  were  of  a  dull  red, 
turgid  and  glossy  appearance,  with  a  few  specks  of  ediised  lymph  on  the 
tonsils.     He  had  headache,  diffic^dt  deglutition,  a  small  pulse  about  100, 
and  much  debility.    He  had  taken  a  cathartic  with  moderate  effect. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  now  applied  to  the  parts  of  the  throat  most  af- 
fected, and  he  was  removed  to  his  brother's  house.    On  Wednesday 
jnorning  he  expressed  himself  better,  especially  in  regard  to  deglutition. 
In  the  evening,  feeling  an  increase  of  headache,  he  took,  of  his  own 
accord,  four  grains  of  calomel,  with  eight  of  extract  of  colocynth,  which 
oj)eraled  moderately  in  the  ni<rht,  and  on  Thursday  a  diarrhoea  of  eii^hi 
or  ten  discharges  followed,  which  was  not  controlled  under  opiates  and 
other  remedies,  and  dming  which  his  strength  sank  rapidly.    On  Friday 
he  appeared  failing,  pulse  130  to  140,  small  and  feeble.    Duringthis  time 
and  until  his  death,  there  was  no  dyspnoea,  slight  cough,  voice  hoarse 
and  abrupt,  with  difficult  articulation,  considerable  dysphagia.    He  was 
visited  by  Drs.  Jackson,  sen.  and  jun.    On  Saturday  there  was  slight 
aberration  of  nfmd,-  irregular  action  of  heart  and  failing  pulse,  and  he  died 
about  midnight. 

On  dissection,  there  was  found  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx. 
The  glottis  upon  the  left  side  was  considerably  tumefied,  though  quite 
soft,  and  scarcely  reddened  ;  cellular  tissue  about  the  muscles  to  some 
extent  looked  as  if  infiltrated  with  pus,  though  very  little  could  be  forced 
out  ;  oedematous  swelling  about  the  ventricle  upon  this  side,  so  that  its 
cavity  was  nearly  closed.  Right  side  siinilarly,  though  much  less  affected. 
Disease  limited  to  upper  half  of  larynx,  the  passage  being  apparently 
sufficiently  free  for  the  admission  of  air.  Mucous  membrane  of  phar- 
ynx of  a  dusky-red  color;  but  nowhere  any  effusion  of  lymph. 

At  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  posteriorly,  there  was  an  old  pleural 
adhesion  ;  the  surface  of  the  organ  was  much  puckered  ;  and  beneath  it 
were  several  white,  opaque,  dryish,  firm  masses,  partly  cretaceous,  and 
about  the  size  of  peas.  At  the  corresponding  part  of  the  left  lung  there 
was  also  an  old  adhesion  :  the  surface  of  the  lung  had  a  wilted  ap- 
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pearance,  and  beneath  it  was  found  a  grayish  granulated  deposit,  not 
larirer  than  a  pea.  And  these  were  all  the  remains  that  were  to  be  found 
of  tubercular  disease  ;  the  lungs  being  otherwise  sufficiently  healthy,  as 
were  the  bronchial  inlands.  VV.  Channing. 


PCNCILLINGS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the.  Bosto?i  Medical  and  Surgical  Joiirnal. 

Sir, — Having  recently  returned  from  Paris,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  short 
desf-ription  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the  hospitals  of  that 
rily,  namely,  the  Hotel  Dieu.  It  is  not  within  the  memory  of  man,  nor  yet 
handed  down  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  when  the  foundations  of  this 
Hospital  were  laid  ;  some  say,  however,  that  the  work  originated  with 
Landry,  Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  660.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  and  near  by  stands  the  equally  time-honored  pile 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  the  Ilotel  Dieu  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  "  home,"  not  only  for  the  sick,  but  for  pilgrims, 
beggars, and  other  itinerants  whom  cliolce  or  necessity  induced  to  become 
its  inmates  ;  the  number  of  these  amounted  to  900.  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  we  find  its  [popularity  increased,  for  it  then  contained 
1300  inhabitants.  Under  Louis  Xl'll.  its  number  was  augmented  to 
1800  ;  and  under  Louis  XIV.  to  1900.  In  the  year  1709  it  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  9000,  but  we  may  justly  suppose  that  it  was 
rather  an  undesirable  resort  for  the  sick,  for  not  only  was  it  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  whose  waters  at  the  present  day  remind 
one  very  much  of  the  Tliames  in  London,  but,  so  late  as  the  year  1790, 
tliere  were  connected  with  the  Hospital  a  slaughter-house,  an  establish- 
ment for  melting  suet,  and  a  candle  manufactory.  In  addition  to  this 
dubious  melange  of  occupations,  in  the  year  1789  it  contained  1219 
beds,  of  which  733  were  large  beds,  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  ca- 
pable of  holding  six  patients  at  a  lime  ;  486  were  small  beds,  three 
feet  wide,  and  acconimodating  only  four  palients  !  A  glance  at  the  bills  of 
moitality  shows  the  woiking  of  this  multum-ir.-parvo  system,  for  the 
deaths  amounted  to  1  in  4.  Fuither,  on  pressing  occasions  the  beds 
were  placed  one  over  the  other,  a  mattrass  being  stretched  on  the  roof 
ol  each  bed  ;  in  this  way  the  wards  became  double-storied.  There 
were  then  no  operating  theatres,  operations  being  performed  on  the  beds 
where  the  unfortunates  ha[)pened  to  be.  An  adjoining  \^  ard  was  also 
occu()ied  by  the  insane  ;  hence,  the  yell  of  the  madman,  and  the  shriek 
of  the  patient  under  the  surgeon's  knife,  must  have  grated  harshly  on 
the  ears  of  the  surrounding  sick.  St.  Joseph's  lying-in  ward  was  also 
near,  and  three  or  four  patients  were  obliged  to  occupy  one  bed. 

The  revolution  came,  and  purified  and  simplified  these  unhealthy  and 
intricate  haunts.  The  slaughter-house  and  candle  manufactory  were 
removed,  the  beds  were  remodelled,  and  the  insane,  the  lying-in  women, 
the  children,  and  the  venereal  patients,  were  provided  with  separate  esta- 
blishments. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  at  present  consists  of  three  separate  buildings,  con- 
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nected  by  bridges ;  the  principal  wards  are  St.  Marthe,  St.  Charles, 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Joseph.  The  number  of  beds  is  reduced  to  745.  Mar- 
ble monuments  to  the  memory  of  Desault  and  Bichat  stand  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  Hospital,  and  a  statue  of  M.  de  Monlyon.  The  annual 
expenses  of  the  establishment  amount  to  ,f  80,000.  The  mortality  at 
present  is  1  in  10.  The  Hospital  staff  consists  of  10  physicians,  3 
surgeons,  3*2  internes,  124  externes,  30  sisters  of  charity,  who  act  also 
as  nurses,  and  140  servants  of  all  kinds.  Clinical  lectures  on  medicine 
are  delivered  by  MM.  Chomel  and  Louis  ;  on  surgery  by  MM.  Roux 
and  Jobert.  Surgical  operations  are  very  frequent,  averaging  one  daily 
during  the  whole  year.  Yours,  &ic.      Eovv.  M.  Field,  M.D. 


Tin:  MORALITY   OP  DF.NTISTIIY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Every  day  and  hour  1  live,  finds  me  more  and  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  that  is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  science 
of  human  life,  health  and  happiness;  particularly  with  all  that  pertains 
to  tlie  various  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  an  article  written  for  your  Journal  some 
months  since,  I  told  your  readers  that  till  lately  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  one  part  of  the  surgical  art,  viz.  dentistry,  as  partaking  largely 
of  humbuggery.  But  I  also  told  them  that  recent  observation  and  ex- 
perience had  led  me  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Within  a  few  weeks  I  have  reflected  more  than  ever  before  on  the 
morality  of  dentistry.  Can  it  be  right,  I  have  said,  to  expend  so  much, 
just  for  the  sake  of  patching  up  one's  self?  For  if  I  have  a  right  to 
expend  Jjfl^S  for  a  good  set  of  artificial  teeth,  others  have  the  same 
right,  if  they  possess  the  means. 

Suppose  but  one  person  in  500  procures  a  set  of  teeth  at  the  above 
price.  This,  we  will  suppose,  again,  includes  all  the  purchasers  for  five 
years.  For  a  second  five  years  the  same  number  become  necessitous. 
And  so  on  for  every  five  years.  The  sum  thus  paid  in  the  United 
States  alone,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  if  placed  at  annual  interest  during 
that  period,  would  aniount  to  about  ,$150,000,000. 

Now  can  it  be  right,  I  say  again,  to  expend  so  much  money  in  this 
way  ?  Might  it  not  be  more  profitably,  or  at  least  more  usefully  laid 
out — that  is,  in  such  way  as  to  advance,  in  a  greater  ratio,  the  best  good 
of  mankind  ? 

One  form  of  reply  to  this  question  might  be  made  by  asking  another, 
Is  it  right  to  s[)end  double — nay,  quadruple — this  sum  every  fifiy  years, 
in  the  mere  ornament  of  our  public  and  private  buildings  ? 

But  the  question  may  be  answered  in  a  more  direct  way.  If  the 
toothless  individual  is  enabled  to  masticate  his  food  all  the  better  for 
dentistry,  then  is  not  the  work  of  digestion  likely  to  be  performed  better, 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion  ?  And  is  not  the  general  energy  and 
efficiency  of  the  individual  likely  to  be  increased  in  a  corresponding 
degree  ?    And  if  he  should  chance  to  be  a  public  speaker,  and  he  now 
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speaks  with  a  great  increase  of  power  and  effect,  and  is  thus  rendered 
vastly  more  influential  and  useful,  why  should  not  his  resort  to  the  art 
of  dentistry  be  right  ? 

The  case  is  somewhat  altered  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject 
of  artificial  eyes,  ears,  hair,  &ic.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  art,  even 
here,  would  be  unjustifiable,  on  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  gospel, 
but  only  that  if  there  were  doubt  here,  there  need  be  none  in  the  former 
case.    For  we  see  and  hear  no  better,  most  certainly,  than  we  did  before. 

There  is  another  thought,  however.  How  long  should  we  have  to 
deny  ourselves  a  few  common  luxuries  in  eating  and  diinking,  to  save 
^125?  A  sinall  missionary  family  at  Bangkok,  in  Siam,  sa^es  ('^SO  a 
year  in  this  way,  to  devote  to  other  and  nobler  objects.  And  yet  they 
deny  themselves  nothing  that  would  really  add  to  their  enjoyment  or 
happiness.  Now  if  we  admit  that  it  renders  a  person  more  efficient  for 
good  to  call  in  the  art  of  the  dentist,  how  long  would  it  take  him,  at  the 
above  rate,  to  save  enough  by  self-denial  to  purchase  a  set  of  teeth  that 
would  last  him  for  life,  and  which  would  never  ache  or  decay  ?  Only 
seven  or  eight  years  ! 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  do  so,  I  might  here  say  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  an  individual,  who  for  tlie  good  of  others,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  happiness,  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  denied  himself  at  a 
greater  rate  than  even  this.  Instead  of  denying  himself  to  the  extent 
^* 50  every  eight  years,  he  has  done  it  every  year.  And  not  only  this, 
but  if  he  lives  another  twenty  years,  he  is  quite  likely  to  pursue  the 
same  course.  And  this  self-denial  has  all  along  increased  his  efficiency, 
as  well  as  added  to  his  power  to  do  good  with  his  money.  Now  is  not 
the  application  of  one  fifih  of  what  he  saves  every  8  years  to  the  purchase 
of  a  new  set  of  teeth,  while  his  usefulness  is  increased  at  the  same  time, 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  liighest  and  purest  morality  ?  And  can- 
not the  general  morality  of  dentistry,  in  this  view  as  well  as  in  every  olher, 
be  fully  vindicated  ?  ^  W.  A.  Alcott. 

West  Newton,  March  1,  1850. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOS  J'  ON,    MARCH    13,  1850 


Fallacy  of  Life  Insurance. — Under  this  title  the  Boston  Traveller,  a 
widely-circulated  paper,  had  an  article  last  week  that  is  calculated  to 
make  a  sensation.  It  opens  the  other  side  of  the  argument  for  examina- 
tion— on  the  real  value  of  life  insurance  ;  and  on  the  whole,  since  medical 
men  are  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  these  colossal  corporations,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  ascertain  how  far  they  are  used  as  the  cat's 
paws  were  in  gathering  hot  chestnuts.  We  have  always  spoken  and 
acted  strongly  and  with  unreserved  faith  in  favor  of  life  companies,  till  a 
little  mean  trickery  in  one  of  them  began  to  shake  our  confidence  in  all. 
When  the  article  alluded  to  was  published  in  the  Traveller,  new  light  began 
to  shine.     From  the  statements  made  by  the  writer,  one  would  suppose 
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that  applicants  for  life  insurance  would  exercise  a  proper  degree  of  cau- 
tion hereafter,  before  diving  into  the  lion's  mouth. 

"  Since  the  California  mania  commenced,  adventurers,  in  a  variety  of 
instances,  have  raised  an  outfit  for  San  Francisco  by  having  their  lives 
insured.  To  obtain  a  policy,  even  for  a  small  amount,  a  sum  must  be. 
paid  down  to  the  Life  Office,  which  insures  for  a  series  of  years,  or  dur- 
ing the  entire  existence  of  the  applicant,  provided  annual  payments  are 
made,  equalling  yearly,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  demanded  at  first.  If 
there  is  any  failure  in  complying,  to  a  letter,  with  the  stipulation  of  the 
policy,  the  tirst,  and  in  fact  any  subsequent  instalments,  are  forever  lost 
to  the  insured,  his  family  or  friend,  beyond  redemption.  Here  is  a  vor- 
tex that  is  swallowing  up  many  a  man's  substance  so  gently,  and  little 
by  little,  that  he  is  blind  to  the  real  condition  of  his  earnings,  which  are 
dropping  into  an  abyss  from  which  they  cannot  be  recovered,  unless  he 
happens  to  die,  contrary  to  the  true  theory  of  the  life  tables.  If  there  is 
a  risk,  the  company  will  not  hazard  a  penny.  On  the  contrnry,  if  there 
is  every  indication  of  uninterrupted  health,  then  the  individual  is  insured 
— the  hope  always  being  entertained,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  he  will 
become  weary  of  making  payments,  and  thus  lose  all  he  has  paid.  The 
first  risks  comparatively  nothing  ;  the  other  may  live  till  all  he  has,  and 
all  that  he  can  gather,  is  engulfed  by  a  great  shark-eating  institution. 

"  When  the  multiplication  of  life  insurance  offices,  both  here  and  every- 
where on  the  Atlantic  border,  is  considered — taking  also  into  the  account 
their  runners,  under  the  respectable  name  of  agents,  who  hunt  through 
workshops,  factories,  and  minor  niches  in  society  for  customers,  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  they  are  driving  a  profitable  business,  which  the 
community  has  an  interest  in  understanding  ?  Surely  these  life  offices, 
in  their  capacious  and  never-satisfied  maws,  are  swallowing  up  enormous 
-sums  of  money  here  in  New  England,  simply  by  forleiture  of  first  pay- 
ments alone,  because  the  insured  is  unable,  or  neglects  from  some  cause, 
to  pour  into  the  hopper  the  accruing  instalments — and  the  question  na- 
turally comes  up,  who  has  all  the  money  thus  collected  ? 

"  Like  the  excessive  increase  of  railroads,  these  life-insuring  transac- 
tions are  becoming  so  prodigiously  large,  that  distrust  is  beginning  to  be 
created  in  a  high  order  of  minds,  and  a  corresponding  anxiety  will  soon 
be  manifested  in  the  right  quarter,  viz.,  where  the  burden  is  ultimately  to 
be  borne — by  those  whose  families  must  suffer  by  a  perpetual  drainage 
upon  a  small  income,  under  a  fallacious  idea  that  it  is  all  coming  back  by- 
and-by  in  a  bright  mass. 

"  With  the  life  offices,  the  chances  are  altogether  against  the  people, 
as  the  statistics  of  life,  or  rather  the  value  of  life,  is  reduced  to  a  science  ; 
and  where  there  is  doubt,  no  insurance  can  readily  be  effected." 


Close  of  the  Medical  Lectui'es  in  Boston. — On  Tuesday,  of  last  week, 
the  labors  of  the  season  were  terminated  at  the  College  in  Grove  street. 
Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  attending  the  interruption  of  the  chemi- 
cal course,  the  students,  much  to  their  honor,  conducted  with  a  propriety 
that  commends  them  to  the  respect  of  any  community.  Prof.  Horsford, 
towards  the  close  of  the  lecture  term,  exerted  himself  in  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  in  a  manner  to  gain  the  warm  esteem  of  the  class.  This 
must  be  gratifying  to  him,  considering  the  new  and  untried  sphere 
in  which  he  was  unexpectedly  placed  by  the  arrest  of  Prof.  Webster. 
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Preparations  will  doubtless  be  made,  through  the  coming  season,  to  pro- 
vide the  most  ample  and  generous  system  of  medical  and  surgical  instruc- 
tion for  the  next  session  of  the  school  in  November. 


Chloric  Ether  in  Surgery. — On  Saturday,  March  2d.  several  adroitly- 
performed  operations  took  place  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Dr.  Warren,  sen.,  appeared  as  much  at  home,  and  as  cool  and  careful  of 
life,  as  in  the  palmiest  days  of  his  justly-acquired  chirurgical  reputation. 
Each  patient,  successively  brought  into  the  amphitheatre,  was  subjected 
to  the  anassthetic  influence  of  chloric  ether,  which  is  preferred  by  several 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  institution,  it  appears,  lo  chloroform  or  pure  ether. 
The  fearless  mode  of  using  it,  shows  why  so  much  fault  is  found  vvith 
these  agents  in  private  practice.  The  mouth,  cheek  and  nose  being  freely 
oiled,  a  large  dish  sponge  is  fully  saturated  with  the  fluid.  Three  or 
four  ounces,  perhaps,  are  poured  on,  and  then  it  is  applied  over  the  face. 
Being  soft  and  yielding,  the  sponge  fits  admirably,  and  should  the  patient 
incline  to  withdraw,  or  twist  himself  in  the  chair,  no  injury  can  ensue. 
If  the  evaporation  is  too  rapid  before  sleep  is  produced,  another  dash 
from  the  bottle  usually  completes  the  preparatory  process.  All  the  me- 
chanical contrivances  heretofore  devised  for  the  administration  of  these 
sense-destroying  medicines,  have  wholly  disappeared  before  a  simple 
sponge.  Enough  of  the  atmospheric  air  finds  its  way  through  the  walls 
of  a  soft  pliable  one,  to  obviate  any  danger  from  the  want*of  it.  \i  the 
lips  and  nostrils  were  not  protected  by  oil,  they  would  be  severely  excoriated 
by  the  chloric  ether.  This  is  a  precaution,  consequently,  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  under  any  circumstances.  To  us,  the  odor  of  this  article  is  de- 
lightful, compared  with  that  of  ether;  and  if  it  takes  a  little  more  time 
to  put  the  patient  in  circumstances  for  an  operation,  the  agreeableness  of 
the  article  is  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  delay. 


The  late  Dr.  Fisher. — It  was  gratifying  to  witness  the  marked  mani- 
festation of  respect  for  the  good  name  of  the  late  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  on 
the  day  his  remains  were  entombed.  The  profession  of  the  city  were 
well  represented,  though  not  especially  invited  as  a  body.  A  spontaneous 
feeling  of  personal  respect  for  an  amiable,  industrious,  conscientious  phy- 
sician, prompted  a  large  number  to  attend  on  the  solemn  occasion.  Had 
proper  notice  been  given,  it  is  presumed  the  whole  professional  strength 
of  Boston  would  have  been  present. — An  interesting  notice  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Dr.  F.,  furnished  by  Dr.  Channing,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
to-day. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital. — Whosoever  has  examined,  in  detail, 
this  magnificent  establishment,  must  admit  that  it  has  no  rival  in  America  ; 
and  where  is  its  superior  in  Europe  ?  In  1S49,  there  were  admitted  870 
patients  ;  viz,  531  males  and  339  females  :  84  died,  436  recovered  ;  126 
were  much  relieved.  The  greatest  number  at  any  one  time,  was  127  : 
greatest  number  of  free  patients,  89  ;  average  number  of  patients,  112 — 
average  number  of  paying  patients,  26  ;  whole  number  of  paying  patients, 
273.  The  whole  number  of  admissions  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year, 
by  66.  Expenses  S29.391  30  ;  of  which  $4,788  12  was  paid  by  patients. 
The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  expenses,  divided  by  the  average  number 
of  patients,  will  give  $4.55  as  the  weekly  expense  of  each  patient. 
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McLean  Asylum,  for  the  Insane. — This  being  an  old,  successful  and 
admirably  managed  institution,  with  which  the  whole  community  far  and 
near  are  familiar,  requires  no  particular  notice  at  our  bands-  The  thirty- 
third  repwt,  by  Dr.  Bill,  is  characterized  by  his  usual  good  sense,  philoso- 
phicnl  research,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  diseases  concentrated  in 
that  dapartme  it  of  the  Mass.  Ge  leral  Hospital  confided  to  his  keeping.  In 
1849,  161  patients  were  received;  137  were  discharged,  15  died,  5S  were 
much  improved,  and  64  recovered.  Whole  number  under  care,  321  ;  184 
remained  to  end  of  the  year — and  the  average  number  was  377.  Since 
]837,  the  time  of 'Dr.  Bell's  appointment,  18-37  insane  persons  have  been 
placed  under  his  charge,  of  whom  948  have  been  restored.  He  is  acknow- 
ledged, deservedly,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  Expenses  in  1849 — $37,601  57 — Income, 
S33,988  33. 


BiUler  Hospital  for  tlie  Insane. — This  institution  is  located  at  Providence, 
K.  I.  A  front  view  of  the  edifice  and  grounds,  accompanied  by  a  ground 
plan,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  as  near  faultless  as  could  well  be 
expected,  since  the  defects  of  older  hospitals  were  avoided,  and  all  the  new 
improvements  and  scientific  suggestions  allowed  to  have  proper  weight  in 
the  process  of  construction.  Of  the  reputation  of  the  Medical  Superinten- 
dent, Dr.  Ray,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  his  elaborate  work  on  insanity, 
which  is  coTisulted  as  high  authority  by  legal  tribunals,  to  show  that 
Rhode  Island  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  that  great  charity,  and  the  talent 
enlisted  in  its  service.  A  report  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  con- 
stitutes quite  an  imposing  pamphlet,  which  contains  a  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  hospital;  but  not  having  room  for  transcribing  it,  we  feel  obliged  to 
close  these  observations  by  a  simple  synopsis  of  the  internal  operations  of 
the  past  year.  Average  rate  of  board  per  week,  S2  54.  The  year  was 
commenced  with  200  patients — during  the  year  to  Dec.  31,  93  others  were 
admitted.    Discharged,  86,  and  20  died. 


"  A  new  Mode  of  presercing  Decayed  Teeth.''''  To  the  Editor,  &c. 
Sir, — In  an  editorial  notice  of  the  above  stated  discovery,  or  operation,  in 
yoin-  last  number,  yon  attempted  a  description  of  it;  but  the  matter  seems 
still  to  be  left  in  obscurity,  unless  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  discarded  opera- 
tion long  since  practised  by  our  predecessors  in  the  profession,  which  we 
presume  is  not  the  inipression  which  the  author  of  the  "  New  Mode"  would 
wish  to  have  conveyed.  You  say  "the  shape  and  use  of  the  instrument" 
employed  in  the  operation  "  is  no  secret."  We  hope,  then,  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering,  and  in  the  courtesy  due  to  the  profession,  that  Dr.  Harwood 
will  communicate,  through  your  Journal,  a  description  of  the  operation — 
the  length  of  time  and  number  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tested,  and  the 
result  of  his  experience  in  regard  to  its  effects. 

31  Winter  St.,  Boston,  March  8th.  J.  F.  Flagg. 


Medical  School  of  Harvard  University. — At  the  Semi-annual  Examina- 
tion, held  on  the  7th  of  March  and  the  two  succeeding  days,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  examined  and  approved  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 
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Henry  Clarke,  Boston, 
Israel  Thorndike  Dana,  Boston, 
Jonathan  Dearborn,  Seabrook,  N.  H. 
Robert  Finley  Dennis,  Frelinghuy- 

sen,  N.  J.  - 
Edmund  Tucker  Eastman,  Boston, 
Jabez  Fisher,  Cambridgeport,  - 


John  Samuel  Hill  F( 


Subject  of  Thesis. 

Gangrene  of  the  Limgs. 

Acute  Rheumalhm. 

Causes,  Nature  Sj'  Cure  of  Disease. 

Epidemic  Diptheritis. 

Dentition. 

Prophylaxis  of  Phthisis. 


S.  Berwick,  Me.  Necrological  Examinations. 


Charles  Napoleon  Germain,  Boston, 
Moses  Reuben  Greelvi  Hudson,  N.  H., 
Hollis  Smith  Kezar,  Hatley,  Canada  E 

William  Lai^-hton,  Portsmouth,  N. 


H.. 


Edwin  Leigh,  Cambridgeport, 


Joseph  Davis  Mitchell,V\^.  Newfield,  Me. 
Franklin  Fletcher  Patch,  Bosion, 
Daniel  Chute  Perkins,  Royalston,  - 
Joseph  William  Preston, "  Hill,  N.  H., 
John  Eastman  Sanborn,  Boston, 
David  Onslow  Smith,  Hudson,  N.  H., 
Seth  Loring  Sprngue,  Duxbury, 
Clement  Adams  Walker,  Fryeburg,  Me.,  Acetate  of  Lead. 
Albert  Gallatin  Weeks,  Gilford,  N.H.,  Pteparatory  Process. 

Mr.  William  Leavitt  Lincoln  of  Ashby,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Green  Stevens 
Hitchcock  of  Randolph,  were  approved  lor  the  Medical  Degree  at  Special 
Examinations  held  on  the  24th  of  August,  1849,  and  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1850.  Oliver  VV.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


Apoplexy. 

Scarlatina. 

Pneumonia. 

Position  and  Duties  of  the  Medi- 
cal Profession. 
Relation  of  Respiration  to  Nutri- 
tion. 
Rubeola. 
Pneumonia. 
Pericarditis. 
Inflammation. 
Pericarditis. 
Dysentery. 
Scarlatina. 


Medical  Miscellaiiy. — Andrew  H.  Brand,  who  died  of  pneumonia,  re- 
cently, in  Kentucky,  aged  16,  weighed  500  lbs  I — Dr.  Shotwell  has  been 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Harri- 
son, of  Cincinnati. — A  distinguished  rascal  is  travelling  over  the  country, 
according  to  the  papers,  who  has  borne  the  name  at  times  of  Dr.  Booth,  Dr. 
Preston,  Dr.  Dunn,  and  Dr.  Burne. — A  petition  is  before  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Tremont  St.  Medical  School, 
in  Boston. — There  has  been  a  class  of  376  students  at  the  n'.edical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  during  the  late  term. 


To  CoRRESPON  r)KNT!«. — Cases  reported  by  Dr.  Wood  ward,  of  White  Hall,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr. 
Kingsbury,  of  New  York  city,  have  been  received,  and  will  appear  next  week. 


Died,— At  West  Charlestown,  Vl.,  Dr.  A.  T.  Gibson,  41. 


IJeiiths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  March  9,  77. — Males,  41 — fen)ales,  36. 
Accidenlal,  1 — disease  of  ihe  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — 
congestion  of  the  brain,  3 — consumption,  13 — convnl>;ions,  2 — cancer,  1 — croup,  2 — childbed,  ]  — 
debility,  '2 — dysentery,  3 — diarrhcen,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  3 — ervsipelas,  I — typhoid  fever,  2 — 
\ying  fever,  10 — puerperal  fever,  2 — hooping  cough,  1 — influenza,  1 — infantile  diseases,  8 — inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  2 — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — marasmus,  1 — measles,  1 — old  age,  2 — peritonitis, 
1 — smallpox,  3 — synovitis,  1 — teething,  1 — tumor,  2 — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  31 — between  o  and  20  vears,  10 — t)etwpen  20  and  10  years,  18 — between 40 
and  60  years,  10— over  60  years,  8.    Americans,  39  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  38. 
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Commtncenient.  of  the  HovKsopathic  Medical  College. — The  following  is 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper,  and  is  copied  at  the  request  of  an  old  and 
constant  subscriber  to  the  Journal. 

The  first  public  Commencement  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  took  place  on  Saturday,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  in 
presence  of  an  audience,  the  brilliancy  of  which  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation by  all  present.  The  weatlier  could  hardly  have  been  more 
favorable,  and  no  Medical  Commencement  in  Philadelphia  was  ever  more 
honored.  Such  a  captivating  array  of  beauty  and  fashion,  has  seldom 
been  looked  upon.  The  orchestra  was  filled  with  Johnson's  celebrated 
colored  band,  nun)bering  some  of  its  best  players  of  brass  and  string  instru- 
ments, and  these  favorite  musicians  fairly  excelled  excellence  itself  in  the 
execuiion  of  the  delicious  airs  they  selected  for  this  occasion. 

"  Tlie  following  was  the  progrannne  of  exercises: — Music.  Prayer  by 
the  Itev.  Mr.  Burrows.  Music.  Val'xlictory  Address  by  Professor 
H.'bnuth.  Music.  Address  and  Conferring  of  Degrees,  by  the  President, 
Hon.  A.  V.  Parsons.    Music.     Benediction.  Music. 

"  There  were  two  novelties  in  the  exercises.  The  valedictory  was 
pronounced  previously  to  the  ceremony  of  conferring  degrees,  and  the 
degrees  vvere  given  in  English,  instead  of  Latin,  as  is  customary  with 
other  colleges.  Judge  Parsons,  the  'President,  prefaced  this  ceremony 
with  a  lew  appropriate  remarks.  The  Valedictory  of  Professor  Helmuth 
was  an  able  and  scientific  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  system  of 
Homoeopathy,  and  he  was  listened  to  by  the  large,  intelligent  and  refined 
auditory,  that  heard  him,  with  deep  and  flattering  attention.  The  sub- 
joined are  a  list  of  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  received  the  Diploma  of  the  College— Ebenezer  H.  Bacon, 
Maine  ;  George  W.  Bigler,  Maryland  ;  George  W.  Chittenden,  Wisconsin  ; 
John  Redman  Cox,  jr.,  Philadelphia;  Lewis  Dodge,  Michigan;  James  H. 
P.  Frost,  ALaine ;  Richard  Gardiner,  Philadelphia;  James  E.  Gross, 
Maine  ;  Washington  Hoppin,  Rhode  Island  ;  Frederick  Humphreys,  N. 
York;  Daniel  Janney,  Virginia;  Ezra  Leonard,  N.  York;  Joseph  G. 
Loomis,  N.  York;  D^  R.  Luyties,  Philadelphia;  Barton  Munsey,  North 
Carolina;  Thomas  A.  Pierce,  Maine;  Jacob  Frederick  Sheek,  Philadel- 
phia; Jonas  Y.  Shnltz,  Penn. ;  Theodore  S.  Williams,  Penn.  ;  Augustus 
S.  Wright,  Ohio.    Total,  20. 

'•The  numerous  and  select  audience  in  attendance  at  this  Commence- 
ment, will  afford  an  idea  of  the  great  interest  that  is  now  felt  in  our  city 
in  the  new  practice  of  tnedicine.  The  success  of  this  college  has  been 
unprecedented.  The  institution — the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been  esta- 
blished in  Pliiladelpliia — is  scarcely  two  years  old.  At  its  first  session  it 
had  only  fourteen  matriculants;  and  at  its  first  commencement,  which  was 
ot  rather  a  private  character,  graduated  but  seven  doctors.  At  its  session, 
just  closed,  it  had  fifty-five  matriculants,  and  has  graduated,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  list  above,  twenty  students.  The  college  building  is  located  in 
Filbert  street  above  Eleventh — the  edifice  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Peinjsylvania  Medical  College." 


Ste?'?io-.ster?/al  Luxations. — A  French  surgeon  writes  to  Wnion  Medi- 
Cfile,  in  order  to  give  publicity  to  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  upper  piece  of 
the  sternum  from  the  middle  piece,  without  fracture.  The  patient  had 
fallen  from  a  height  upon  his  feet,  in  bending  forwards.  It  was  M.  Maison- 
neuve  who,  in  1842,  first  set  forth  that  these  displacements  are  not  fractures, 
but  dislocations,  —  London  Lancet. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  GREATER,  MORTALITY  OF  MALE  CHILDREN,  AND 
THE  RELATIVE  PROPORPION  OF  THE  SEXES  AT  BIRTH. 

[Read  by  G.  Emerson,  M.D.,  before  the  Philadelphia  Co.  Medical  Society.] 

Up  to  the  15th  year,  there  Is  an  excess  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  nunnber 
of  deaths  of  boys  over  that  of  girls.  This  excess  in  the  male  mortality 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  greater  exposure,  and  rougher  sports  and 
;amusements  of  the  boys  ;  an  erroneous  idea,  the  fallacy  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  deaths  of  the  males  takes 
place  in  early  infancy,  when  no  such  exposure  and  danger  consequent  to 
said  sports  can  possibly  exist.  The  deaths  of  boys,  too,  from  climb- 
ing, swimming,  he,  equal  those  of  the  girls  from  scalding,  domestic  ac- 
cidents, he. 

The  particular  diseases  which  giv^e  rise  to  death  in  the  two  sexes  are 
very  different  in  their  nature  and  characteristics.  Thus,  males  are  at^ 
tacked  with  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain,  accompanied  with  serous 
effusions,  convulsions,  he.  ;  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  and 
other  important  organs;  while  females  suffer  from  hooping  cough,  small- 
pox, measles,  thrush,  he.  In  boys,  the  character  of  the  disease  i<? 
sthenic  ;  in  girls,  asthenic.  The  diseases  from  which  females  suffer  most 
are  seated  in  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues. 

Of  100,000  deaths  reported  by  the  Registrar-General  of  England, 
31,671  were  under  the  5th  year;  and  of  these,  15,006  were  females, 
and  16,665  were  males.  Of  the  above,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  was  2550  males,  and  2081  females;  of  dropsy 
of  the  brain,  1481  males,  1151  females;  smallpox,  213  males,  240 
females  ;  hooping  cough,  1115  males,  1445  females  ;  measles,  1048  males, 
1028  females,  he. 

From  these  and  similar  statistics  the  inference  follows  that  the  dis» 
proportion  in  the  deaths  of  the  two  sexes,  during  childhood,  does  not 
arise  so  much  fiom  exposure  to  external  circumstances  as  from  differences 
la  physical  organization. 

From  the  fact  of  boys  succumbing  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  to  diseases 
of  a  sthenic  type,  and  females  to  those  of  an  asthenic  character,  we  de- 
duce the  practical  hint  of  combating  most  energetically  the  inflamma* 
tory  symptoms  of  the  one,  as  soon  as  manifest,  and  preventing  too  great 
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exhaustion  of  the  system  when  symptoms  of  depression  begin  to  appear 
in  the  female  infants. 

The  doctor  then  spoke  of  effects  of  the  weather  upon  infant  mor- 
tality, and  more  particularly  of  the  limitation  of  the  effects  of  hot 
weather,  to  the  period  of  lactation.  For  interesting  facts  relative  to  this 
subject,  he  referred  to  statistics  lately  published  by  himself  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

During  the  first  year  of  infant  life,  the  season  of  the  greatest  mortality 
is  the  three  hot  summer  months.  The  number  250  representing  the  mor- 
tality for  May,  we  would  have  836  as  that  for  July.  After  the  second 
year  the  deaths  are  more  ecjually  distribuled  throughout  the  months  ; 
the  number  securing  even  less  in  the  hot  than  in  the  temperate  and  cold 
seasons.  The  heat,  which  at  an  earlier  period  was  inimical,  would  now 
appear  to  be  friendly  to  infantile  life. 

Dr.  E.  next  referred  to  the  influence  of  certain  agencies  which  changed 
the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  sexes.  The  general  preponderance  of 
males  over  females  at  birth,  is  about  7J  per  cent.  In  1833  the  singu- 
lar phenomenon  of  a  reverse  proportion  was  evident.  There  was 
not  only  a  deficiency  of  male  births,  but  moreover,  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  of  that  year,  a  decided  female  excess.  Upon  further  in- 
vestigations, this  female  excess  was  found  to  be  the  product  of  concep- 
tions occurring  in  August  and  September  of  1832.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  period  of  the  first  invasion  of  epidemic  cholera.  Look- 
ing abroad  for  corroboration  of  this  singular  fact,  it  was  found  to  hold 
good  also,  in  the  proportion  of  births  occurring  nine  months  after  the 
epidemic  had  appeared  at  Paris.  From  this  and  other  investigations,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  two  sexes  at  birth,  was  owing  to  the  depressing  influence  of  cholera. 
He  has  further  observed  that  a  tendency  to  the  above  result  is  always 
produced  by  the  operation  of  any  class  of  depressing  agents,  while 
circumstances  that  tend  to  high  physical  development  increase  materially 
the  male  excess. 

In  France  and  Prussia,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  labor  much 
harder  than  in  our  own  country,  and  are  poorly  fed  and  clothed,  the 
excess  of  male  births  is  slightly  under  6  per  cent.  ;  in  England,  5  per 
cent.  ;  in  Philadelphia,  7.5  per  cent.  ;  and  in  our  western  country  as 
high  as  10  per  cent. 

Investigations  into  the  comparative  proportions  of  the  sexes  born  in 
city  and  country  populations,  manifest  the  existence  of  a  greater  male 
excess  in  rural  districts.  This,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  was  to 
be  expected,  since  in  cities,  foul  and  vitiated  atinosphere,  unwholesome 
diet,  and  other  depressing  agencies,  operate  much  more  strongly  than 
in  the  country.  Hence,  the  doctor  observed,  this  proportion  of  the 
births  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  natural  thermo- 
meter of  the  physical  comfort  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  community. 

The  institution  of  polygamy  may  have  originated  in  a  scanty  supply 
of  food  occurring  at  some  former  period  in  the  community  where  such 
institution  exists,  and  evincing  its  depressing  tendency  by  a  predominance 
of  the  female  over  the  male  population.  Once  established,  it  would  fos- 
ter itself. 
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The  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  being  under  such  considerable  con- 
trol, it  remains  for  the  various  let;islative  bodies  throughout  the  civilized 
world  to  benefit  and  meHorate,  by  their  wise  enactments,  the  condition 
of  the  social  cosmos. — Med.  Examiner. 


CASE  OF  C0N(;ENITAL  deficiency  of  the   AaUEOUS  HUMOR. 

BY  JOHN  F.  FRANCK,  SURGEON   OF  THE  EYE  INFIRMARY,  AND  LECTURER  ON  OPHTHAL- 
MIC SURGERY  AT  GUY'S  HOsPI'I'AL. 

Of  the  singular  defect  described  in  tlie  subjoined  case,  I  have  been  una- 
ble to  discover  in  our  standard  Englisli  works  any  instance,  or  even  no- 
tice. Von  Amnion's  and  Himly's  volumes  are  equally  destitute  of  any 
example  of  it.  The  case  is  unique  in  my  own  experience,  and  is  of  a 
kind  that,  probably,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  profession. 

Mary  Hagan,  aged  two  years  and  a  quarter,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital 
by  her  mother,  residing  at  43  Bermondsey  stieet.  South vvark,  on  October 
26,  1848.  Her  birth  had  occurred  at  the  full  period  ;  her  health  had 
proved  undeviatingly  good  ;  and  nothing  particular  had  been  remarked 
with  respect  to  her,  except  that  her  eyes  were  admired  as  "  fine,"  until 
shortly  before  her  appearance  at  the  Hospilal.  A  cough,  accompanied 
with  some  emaciation  and  susceptibility  of  fatigue,  caused  a  medical  man 
to  be  consulted  a  few  days  before  this  event  ;  and  l)e  then  first  discover- 
ed a  peculiarity  about  the  eyes,  and  shoi  tness  of  sight.  Tlie  child's 
condition  at  the  date  above  mentioned  was  as  follows  : — The  general  as- 
pect was  healthy,  and  the  child  playful  ;  the  head,  perhaps,  was  some- 
what large,  but  the  fontanelles  were  closed  ;  and  with  the  exceptions 
already  stated,  nothing  morbid  was  manifested.  The  degree  of  promi- 
nence of  the  eyes  was  normal  ;  the  conjunctival  and  sclerotic  coats 
were  healthy  ;  the  latter  in  respect  of  color,  size  and  tension  ;  the  corneae 
were  a  trifle  more  convex  than  usual  (but  conical)  ;  they  were  perfectly 
brilliant  and  transparent,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  ulcer,  cicatrix,  or  nebula. 
The  irides  were  bluish  in  color,  and  otherwise  quite  healthy  in  aspect ; 
instead,  however,  of  presenting  a  plane  (or,  as  is  sometimes  found  in  in- 
fancy, a  slightly  convex)  anterior  surface,  they  lay  in  accurate  apposition 
with  the  internal  surface  of  the  corneae  ;  appearing,  consequently,  as  con- 
vex as  the  latter  structures,  whether  viewed  in  front  or  in  profile.  No 
anterior  chamber,  therefore,  was  discoverable  ;  and  no  aqueous  humor 
could  exist,  save  just  so  much  as,  synovia-like,  might  lubricate  the  ad- 
jacent surfaces  of  the  iris  and  cornea.  For,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
markable conformation  just  described,  the  irides  were  quite  active,  and 
free  from  adhesions  ;  the  pupils  were  clear,  black  and  circular,  retaining 
no  vestiges  of  pupillary  or  of  capsulo-pupillary  membrane  ;  and,  lastly, 
vision  was  good,  though  myopic. 

Catoptrical  examination  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  natural  rest- 
lessness of  infancy  ;  and  I  was  besides  unwilling  to  facilitate  it  by  artifi- 
cial dilatation  of  the  pupils,  which,  under  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
eyes,  might  possibly  have  been  attended  with  injurious  effects.    It  is  evi- 
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dent  that  tlie  edges  of  the  iridcs  in  this  casCy  each  time  the  pupils  contract- 
ed, must  have  had  to  surmount  the  resistance  created  by  the  convexity  of 
the  surface  tl)ey  were  drawn  over;  i.  e.,  most  likely,  of  the  crystalline. 
Hence,  wide  dilatation  of  the  |)upils,  once  produced,  might  have  been  per- 
siste[)t,  from  the  ii  ldal  power  proving  inadequate  to  overcome  the  increased 
resistance  opposed  by  the  entire  convex  face  of  the  lens  pressing  for- 
wards from  behind.  There  was,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  crystalline.  Though  its  presence  was  not  catoptrically  de- 
monstrated, it  might  be  safely  inferred  i'vom  the  myopic  state  of  vision — 
a  slate  satisfactorily  accounted  for  (assuming  the  existence  of  that  struc- 
ture), by  the  higher  refractive  power  of  the  vitreous  than  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  the  defect  of  which  latter  was  virtually  supplied  by  the  former  ; 
but  a  state  irreconcileablo  with  the  liypothesis,  that  the  lens,  the  humor 
of  highest  refractive  power,  was,  as  well  as  the  aqueous,  deficient. — Lon- 
don Medical  Gazette. 


THE  ALLEGED  DANGER  OF  PREMATURE  INTERMENTS. 

[Prom  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler^s  "  Researches  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Death,"  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  and  also  in  a 
separate  pamphlet,  we  cojoy  the  following  remaiks  on  a  subject  which  has 
at  various  limes  unnecessarily  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  which  has 
received  no  little  attention  from  public  bodies  and  individuals  in  the 
medical  profession.  Dr.  D.'s  paper  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
dissertation  of  M.  Bouchut,  the  successful  candidate  for  the  prize  alluded 
to  below.  He  differs  materially  fiom  M.  B.  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
tests  of  death  which  the  latter  is  disposed  to  rely  upon,  particularly  re- 
laxation of  the  sphincters  ;  showing,  from  his  own  extensive  experitnents, 
nrany  of  which  have  been  of  a  nature  eminently  to  qualify  him  to  de- 
cide in  the  case,  that  they  are  entirely  fiillacious.] 

In  1837,  Professor  Manni,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  proposed  a 
special  prize  of  1,500  francs,  to  be  awarded  by  the  French  Academy,  for 
the  best  work  upon  the  subject  of  apparent  dearth  ;  with  the  view  of 
preventing  premature  interments.  Since  that  period,  this  prize  has 
been  an  object  of  honorable  ambition  by  many  candidates,  as  may  be 
seen,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy.  M.  Don- 
ne, in  a  communication  to  that  body,  proposed,  as  the  surest  sign  of 
death  anterior  to  putrefaction,  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood-globules. 
He  rejected  rigidity  as  a  sign,  because  it  might  be  simulated,  and  in 
some  cases  of  real  death  it  never  occurred.  (Comp.  Rend,  v.)  M. 
Lettelier  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  most  certain  of  all  signs 
of  death,  namely,  the  non-coagulability  of  the  blood,  (lb.  v.  526.)  A 
little  dissection,  in  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans,  at  least,  will  convince 
any  one  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  after  death  is  a  very  coinmon 
occurrence.  It  were,  however,  alike  tedious  and  useless  to  enumerate 
all  the  wild  speculations  upon  this  subject,  so  exciting  to  the  French  mind. 
The  competitors  for  the  Manni  prize  were,  doubtless,  stimulated  to  action 
by  the  most  honorable  motives.    The  nation  had  not  only  taken  this 
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matter  to  heart,  but  had  sounded  the  tocsin  to  tlie  whole  world,  in  nli- 
inerous  elaborate  treatises  against  burying  people  alive.  M.  Bruhier's 
book  contained  180  rrigiitful  examples  :  40  persons  dissected  before 
death;  27  falsely  reported  dead;  60  entombed  alive,  &ic.  (Diet,  des 
Sci.  Med.  xxv.  174.)  As  the  best-informed  writers  put  but  little,  if  any, 
faith  in  this  book,  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  still  occasion  consterna- 
tion. The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (Oct.,  1848)  calls  it  a  collection 
of  bizarre  stories,  believed  only  by  those  ignorant  of  physiology  and  l^he 
healing  art,  and  mantains  that  the  author  instituted  no  inquiry  into  t{)e 
authenticity  of  the  tales  which  he  relates  ;  that  as  an  authority  he  is 
wholly  incompetent  ;  that  his  enumerations  originated  in  his  own  im- 
agination, and  that  his  work  is  only  calculated  to  alarm  the  public 
without  reason. 

French  literature  on  the  dangers  of  premature  interment  appears  to 
be  extremely  abundant.  l^ouis  followed  Bruhier  ;  Penneau,  Louis ; 
Thierry,  Penneau  ;  Durande,  Thierry  ;  Nysten,  Durande  ;  Fontenelle, 
Nysten.  The  latter,  after  forty  experiences  on  dead  persons,  without 
having  found  any  muscular  contractions  from  a  galvanic  battery,  con- 
cluded that  these  persons  were  really  dead,  and  that  galvanism  is  the 
great  test  of  life  and  death  ;  an  opinion  as  erroneous  as  it  is  universal. 
But  the  organon  of  terrorism  originated  with  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  About  three  years  before  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Manni  prize,  the  work  of  M.  Julia  de  Fontenelle  appeared. 
The  doctrine  of  this,  and  of  similar  books,  must  interpose  a  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  pathological  anatomy,  and,  by  consequence,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  healing  art,  as  it  utterly  forbids  the  early  examination  of  the 
iiuman  subject  by  every  principle  that  forbids  homicide.  The  position 
taken  by  the  physicians  of  New  Orleans,  in  favor  of  early  dissection,  is 
at  once  rational,  and,  perhaps,  unexampled  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
All  must  admit  that  the  sooner  the  seats  of  morbid  alteration  be  examined, 
the  better,  and  that,  at  a  late  peiiod,  physical  and  chemical  changes  are 
apt  to  obliterate  the  foot  prints  of  disease,  and  to  mislead  the  inquirer. 

Among  all  the  dissections  I  have  made  and  witnessed,  within  a  few 
minutes  after  death  (in  its  usual  sense),  amounting  to  several  hundreds, 
I  never  saw  any  indication  of  life  (in  its  usual  acceptation),  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  that  any  other  person,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  had 
ever  seen  a  case  of  the  kind.  If  dissection  calls  so  many  to  life  in  France 
where  that  process  is  never  allowed  until  twenty-four  hours  after  death, 
surely  the  same  ordeal  in  New  Orleans,  where  there  is,  or  used  to  be,  a 
delay  of  little  more  than  the  same  number  of  minutes,  ought  to  have  a 
similar  effect. 

Several  years  after  M.  Fontenelle's  book  was  published,  he  brought 
forward  this  alarming  subject  with  renewed  seriousness  and  zeal,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Diet,  of  Sciences.    (Diet,  de  la  Con  vers.,  xxxix.) 

In  England,  no  medical  author  of  reputation  has  written  at  any 
length  on  this  subject.    (Guy's  Med.  Jur.,  371.) 

The  cases  of  resuscitation  from  apparent  death,  which  M.  F.  reports, 
were  not  witnessed  by  himself,  nor  were  they  established  as  facts  by 
evidence  of  a  satisfactory  character,  having  nearly  all  been  newspaper 
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stones.  Instead  of  giving  an  analysis  of  his  cases  which  I  had  trans- 
hited,  I  will  SLibstitute  a  few  extracts  from  a  recent  criticism  on  that 
woik — not  so  much  for  its  logic,  as  for  its  expositions  on  the  general 
aspects  of  this  subject,  in  the  British  Empire.  "  M.  .Julia  de  Fontenelle 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  burial  grounds  are  a  species  of 
human  slaughter-house.  His  hopes  of  recruiting  population  from  church 
yards  are  grounded  on  a  hundred  cases  of  apparent  deaths  gleaned 
from  the  entire  history  of  the  world.  Nor  is  there  in  the  whole  of 
his  book,  one  single  case  bearing  out  his  position.  It  is  no  unreason- 
able scepticism  to  assume  that  the  nmjority  of  the  persons  revived  never 
lived.  Yet  not  only  is  this  book  still  in  vogue,  but  the  French  news- 
papers annually  multiply  these  tales  to  an  extent  which  would  be 
frightful  if  they  were  not  refuted  by  their  very  number  ;  but  we 
[Eniilish]  are  tame  and  prosaic  in  our  insular  tastes.  Our  agreeable 
neighbors  require  a  stronger  stimulus,  and  therefore  endless  changes 
are  rung  upon  the  theiue  of  living  men  buried,  and  of  dead  men  brought 
to  life  again.  In  Spain,  if  Fontenelle's  word  is  a  warrant  for  the 
fact,  whoever  oversleeps  himself  will  have  to  finish  out  his  slumbers  in 
the  grave,  which  beyond  doubt  is  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  early 
rising  that  was  ever  devised.  But  in  France,  the  grand  theatre  for 
these  harrowing  tragedies,  it  is  usual  to  bury  on  the  third  day  ;  and  if 
at  that  interval  it  was  common  for  seeming  corpses  to  revive,  we,  in 
this  country  [England]  should  be  habituated  to  behold  persons,  whose 
deaths  had  been  announced,  to  rise  up  and  dofF  their  grave  clothes. 
Who  ever  heard,  in  modern  England,  of  a  person,  who  had  been  num- 
bered three  days  among  the  dead,  resuming  his  vaciuit  place  among  the 
living?"    (Lond.  Quart.  Review,  Oct.,  1849.) 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  records  of  the  United  States  furnish  a  well- 
authenticated  exau)ple  of  revival  from  apparent  death,  at  the  length  of 
even  a  few  hours  after  the  ordinary  signs  of  death  had  occurred.  The 
most  remarkable  supposed  case  of  this  kind,  which  still  agitates  the 
public  mind,  is  that  of  the  late  Philip  Doddridge,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  statesman  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  acfjuainted, 
having  been  the  family  physician  to  one  of  his  sons.  The  story,  founded 
partly  in  fact,  has  been  variously  related,  but  never  confirmed  by  com- 
petent witnesses,  as  to  manner,  duration,  signs,  tests  and  essential  con- 
ditions. A  case  of  apparent  death  from  yellow  fever,  reported  by  Dr. 
John  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  though  not  until  six  years  after  its  occur- 
rence, is  related  in  Dr.  Coxe's  Medical  Museum  for  1805.  The  patient, 
James  Clark,  aged  19,  affected  with  yellow  fever,  died  with  black 
vomit,  on  the  fourth  day.  During  the  apparent  death  of  four  hours' 
duration,  the  doctor  gave  a  gill  of  strong  brandy  every  hour,  &,c.  Is 
it  not  remarkable  that  a  living  man  should  recover  after  black  vomit  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  a  dead  man  to  swallow  so  much  brandy  ?  Is  it  likely 
that  such  a  case,  which  was  witnessed  by  many,  according  to  this  nar- 
rative, could  fail  to  produce  great  excitement,  and  consequently  a 
thorough  investigation — a  complete  verification,  and  an  immediate  pub- 
licity, and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  infinitely  honorable  to  the  doctor,  and 
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advantageous  to  the  cause  of  luimanity  ?  After  all,  this  is  the  best 
authenticated  case  that  I  have  met  with. 

The  evidence  in  the  alleged  resuscitation  of  the  Rev.  IVIr.  Tennanl, 
many  years  ago,  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  In  both  of  these  cases, 
the  hope  entertained,  rested  on  the  persistence  of  the  animal  heat ;  this 
of  itself,  as  I  have  fully  proved  in  several  hundred  cases,  affords  no 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  life,  at  least  in  fevers  and  cholera  ;  indeed, 
it  is,  in  some  instances,  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  death — for  after  death, 
and  only  after  death,  does  the  animal  heat  reach  113°  of  Fah. — an  ele- 
vation which  I  have  noticed  in  the  centre  of  the  thigh.  The  rectum 
often  gives  a  heat  nearly  as  great  after  death. 

According  to  the  London  Lancet  (1845)  inhumation,  in  England, 
does  not  take  place  until  one  week  after  death — frequently  not  before  a 
fortnight  has  elapsed,  which  is  common  in  the  metropolis  and  neighbor- 
ing counties  ;  but  frequently  the  time  is  prolonged  to  three  weeks,  putre- 
faction, in  its  most  horrible  form,  going  on  from  day  to  day  in  small  un- 
ventilated  apartments. 

Professor  Guy  says,  "  In  England  the  body  is  never  committed  to  the 
grave  until  putrefaction  takes  place,"  (Med.  Juris.,  372) — a  useless  de- 
lay, since  it  saves  nobody  among  the  dead — annoys  the  living,  and  in- 
terposes barriers  to  the  progress  of  pathological  anatomy  and  the  heal- 
ing art. 

In  New  Orleans,  burial  follows  very  soon  after  death,  particularly 
among  strangers  dying  of  yellow  fever,  sunstroke,  &ic.  There  ought  to 
be  a  public  dead-house  for  the  city.  Men  while  walking  the  streets 
are  sunstruck,  and  die  in  thirty  minutes,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  carried 
to  the  grave-yard  three  hours  afterwards,  as  I  can  testify.  Private  fami- 
lies have  no  relish  for  the  companionship  of  a  corpse. 

Surely,  then,  the  English  do  not  bury  their  compatriots  alive.  In  no 
country  ought  resuscitations  from  apparent  death  to  be  so  common.  And 
yet  no  one  comes  to  life  again  in  that  great  empire !  The  medical  jour* 
nals,  early  in  1846,  contained  the  following  summary  of  premature  in- 
terments in  France,  taken  from  the  French  themselves  :  "  Premature 
Interments. — It  is  stated  that  the  cases  of  premature  interment  in  France, 
prevented  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  amount  since  the  year  1833  to 
94.  Of  these,  35  persons  awoke  of  themselves  from  their  lethargy, 
at  the  moment  the  funeral  ceremony  was  about  to  commence;  13  re- 
covered in  consequence  of  the  affectionate  care  of  their  families ;  7  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  coffins  in  which  they  were  inclosed  ;  9 
owed  their  recovery  to  wounds  inflicted  by  the  needle  in  sewing  their 
winding  sheet  ;  5  to  the  sensation  of  suffocation  they  experienced  in 
their  coffin  ;  19  to  their  interment  having  been  delayed  by  fortuitous 
circumstances  ;  and  6  to  their  interment  having  been  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  doubts  having  been  entertained  of  their  death." 

The  writer  already  quoted,  estimates  the  average  period  between 
death  and  inhumation,  in  France,  at  three  days ;  during  this  time  a  multi- 
tude are  restored  to  life,  to  say  nothing  of  those  buried  alive  1  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  often  argue  in  favor  of  protracting  this  period 
still  longer,  and  very  frequently  the  English  practice  is  appealed  to  as 
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a  model  for  imitation  !  This  is  loijic  inverted.  The  English  in  two  or 
three  weeks  save  none  !  The  French  in  three  days  save  many  1  The 
Enghsh  ought  to  imitate  the  French  method,  and,  perchance,  they  may 
have  the  good  luck  to  awaken  some  one. 

MM.  Bayie  and  Gibert  (Diet,  de  Med.  II.,  122)  have  collected 
fourteen  cases,  no  better  authenticated  than  those  of  their  compatriots. 
The  eleventh  case,  copied,  as  usual,  from  a  newspaper  (I^e  Temps,  2 
mars,  1835),  is  on  this  wise  :  an  infant,  aged  2  years,  died  at  Munich 
— was  carried  to  the  dead-house  (la  maison  mortuaire),  where  it  re* 
mained,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ciiy,  until  the  lime  of  burial  ;  at 
which  lime,  though  enveloped  in  its  winding-sheet,  it  began  in  the  gay* 
est  manner  to  play  with  the  flowers  that  had  been  strewn  over  its 
body  "  I  The  authors  naively  ackl  :  "  This  case  demonstrates  tlio  ex- 
treme importance  of  mortuaiy  establishmenls.  In  France,  this  infant 
would  have  been  interred  alive."  Now  the  internal  or  physiological 
evidence  which  this  story  necessarily  imj)lies,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Let  a  henlthy  child  lie  three  days  in  a  fixed,  constrained  posi- 
tion ;  the  parts  that  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  will  be  inllamed,  per- 
haps mortified,  and  the  child  of  that  age  will  be  ncculy,  if  not  quite, 
starved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  of  the  disease  which  caused  its 
supposed  death.  Now,  a  little  knowledge  of  the  nursery  would,  or 
ought  to  convince  any  one,  that  a  babe  of  two  years,  under  these 
circumstances,  would  cry  with  all  its  might,  instead  of  playing  gaily 
with  flowers — "jouant  gaiment  avec  les  fleurs  dont  on  avail  pare  sou 
corps."  These  writers  deplore  the  unhap[)y  condition  of  France,  on 
account  of  the  imminent  danger  which  exists  in  that  country  of  being 
buried  alive — terrible  danger  d'etre  enterre  vivant."  So  stood  this 
story  of  the  child  in  1836.  Nine  years  after,  M.  Leguern,  in  his  peti- 
tion to  the  King  of  the  French,  against  the  burying  of  people  alive, 
makes  this  child  four  years  old.  She  is  found  sitting  up  in  her  coffin 
playing  with  white  roses.  At  the  same  time,  this  gentleman  declared, 
that  since  1833,  no  fewer  than  46  cases  of  premature  interments  were 
prevented  by  pure  chance,  within  the  immediate  circle  of  his  own  ob- 
servation ;  4  were  saved  by  falls  in  their  coffins,  3  by  wounds  from 
pins  in  their  shrouds,  &lc.  These  were  saved  by  pure  chance !  How 
many  more  must  have  been  saved  by  design  ;  that  is,  by  suitable  tieatment  ! 
If  M.  L.  saw  46  revived  by  pure  chance  in  12  years,  it  is  fair  to  con* 
elude  that  such  good  luck  must  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  applying 
both  art  and  science  to  this  good  work.  If  M.  L.  saw  46  saved  l)y  pure 
chance,  by  the  aid  of  science  he  must  have  made  up  an  even  hundred. 
Now,  if  there  be  75,000  physicians  and  liealth  officers  in  France,  all 
equally  fortunate,  there  is  at  least  half  a  million  annually  restored  to  life  ! 
But,  if  we  take  the  revivals  owing  to  pure  chance,  which  happeneth 
alike  to  all,  the  aggregate  in  twelve  yeai"s  will  be,  for  France  alone, 
3,500,000;  for  the  whole  world,  about  100,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of 
as  many  more  smothered  in  their  graves.  How  happens  it  that  France 
requires  139  years  to  double  its  population,  seeing  that  the  resurrections 
must  equal  one  third  of  the  deaths,  on  the  supposition  that  other  medical 
men  are  as  fortunate  in  their  purely  accidental  experiences  as  xM.  L.  ? 
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Some  of  these  resurrections  are  very  I'oniantic.  Lovers  disinter  lovers. 
Madnme  Renelle  (formerly  Mdlle.  Sapauseade)  died  in  1810  :  was  buiied, 
not  in  a  vaidt,  but  in  the  ground  ;  M.  Bossuet  (a  pour  literateur,  but  an 
old  lover),  then  in  a  remote  part  of  France,  having  heard  of  her  death, 
undertook  a  long  journey  in  oider  to  get  a  lock  of  her  hair.  He  dug  her 
up  at  midnight,  and  found  her  alive  !  She  married  him  forthwith — fled 
to  America-^returned  in  twenty  years  to  France  ;  whereupon  M.  Re- 
nelle, hanker,  her  husband,  chiimed  his  wife  ;  but  the  judges  gave  hel- 
lo Bossuet.  Now  this  lady,  how  live  soever  she  might  have  been  at  her 
Interment,  could  not  have  remained  so  many  days  without  fuel,  food,  air 
and  other  conveniences  !*  *       *       *        *        *  * 

1  propose  the  thermometer  as  a  means  of  testing  death,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  superior  certainty  over  that  of  the  stethoscope.  The  latter  method 
takes  for  granted,  that  in  apparent  death,  the  heart\s  action  continues  ; 
that  it  cannot  be  for  a  time  sus[)ended,  and  that  its  action  can  always  be 
heard  !  Tiie  very  analogies  of  apparent  or  temporary  death  seem  to 
oppose  or  contradict  these  assumptions.  The  analogies  and  the  posi- 
tive facts  known  of  animal  temperature,  teach  that,  during  life,  the 
body  is  not  heated  and  cooled  like  inert  matter.  Place  two  or  three 
thermotneters  in  the  arm-pits — in  the  bend  of  the  arm  (the  fore-arm 
being  Hexed)— in  the  mouth  and  within  the  sphincters,  to  ascertain  the 
heat  of  the  surface,  and  of  centres  (the  rectum  is  llie  best  and  most 
accessible  centre).  The  application  of  the  thermometer  requires  no 
skill,  and  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  and  is  a  test  for  all  the  warm- 
blooded animals — 'at  least  for  man.  While  the  auscultatory  test  takes 
for  granted  that  there  can  be  no  temporary  inaction  of  the  heart,  and 
that  all  its  motions  can  be  heard  ;  the  thermometrical  test  takes  nothing 
for  granted  without  the  most  indubitable  pioof.  Its  great  axiom  is  that 
fnan,  in  his  living  state,  maintains  an  uniform  temperature,  independent 
of  the  surrounding  media  ;  while  a  dead  man,  like  other  inert  matter, 
tias  no  independence  of  this  kind,  but  steadily  responds  to,  and  is  gov- 
erned by,  calorific  conditions  altogether  physical — healing  and  being  heat- 
f^d,  receiving  and  radiating  caloric.  This  is  not  the  result  of  speculation, 
but  of  prolonged  and  varied  experimental  research. 

The  refrigeration  of  the  body  before  death,  in  cholera,  congestion, 
and  the  like,  is  not  physical  refrigeration,  responding  to  the  calori6c 
condition  of  the  surrounding  media  ;  it  is  a  morbid,  or  physiological 
caloriclty,  which,  for  a  time,  augments  or  continues  stationary  after  death, 
until  it  shall  be  replaced  by  physical  refrigeration,  as  its  phenomenal 
history  clearly  shows. 
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[Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel})hia, 
in  the  following  extract  from  his  recent  Charge  to  the  graduates  of  that 

*  This  pe«c/icf7i<  of  resurrected  wives  for  marrying  lovers  wlioni  they  had  inconsiderately  re- 
jected, exf)lains  a  maxim  ascribed  lo  a  French  philosopher,  namely,  marry  whom  you  will  you 
"will  afterwards  find  that  you  have  married  quite  another  person.  A  case  is  related  of  a  diftb- 
rent  character  :  the  carriers  of  a  dead  lady,  in  turning,  struck  the  coffin  against  a  corner,  which 
re-called  the  lady  to  life.  Some  years  after,  having  died  again,  the  husband  charged  Ihe  carriers 
to  be  careful  in  turning  the  corners  of  the  street. 
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School,  treats  of  a  matter  which  has  been  viewed  in  a  different  light 
by  some  other  writers. 

The  immediate  effect  of  making  an  inadequate  number  of  educated 
physicians,  is  to  throw  into  practice  those  who  have  not  been  properly 
educated,  and  to  encourage  empiricism.  The  remote  elfect  of  creating 
too  many  graduates  will  be  to  render  the  professional  rewards  so  small 
as  to  drive  the  best  talent  of  the  country  into  other  employments.  To 
avoid  either  extreme,  seems  therefore  to  be  the  proper  policy  of  the 
schools  ;  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  gradually  increasing  the  pre- 
requisites for  a  degree  ;  for  a  hasty  alteration  of  the  present  system, 
would  but  increase  the  number  of  uneducated  practitioners,  by  exalting 
the  means  of  instruction  to  a  point  of  ex|)ense  beyond  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  community.  'I'his  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  average  means  of  the  people  do 
not  permit  them  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  present  medical  requisitions, 
the  great  majority  of  practitioners  have  not  attended  even  one  public 
course  of  professional  instruction. 

Tlie  number  of  medical  men  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia 
is  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  which,  supposing  the  population  to  be 
three  bundled  and  fjfly  thousand,  gives  one  physician  for  seven  hundred 
and  four  persons — a  proi)ortion  about  e(jual  to  that  of  the  capital  of 
Prussia.  If  we  suppose  that  the  same  proportion  extends  to  the  country 
at  large,  thei-e  should  be,  in  a  population  of  twenty-two  millions,  thirty- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  physicians.  This  result  is  singtdarly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  gre'at  publishing  house  in  this  city  distributes 
a  gratuitous  medical  monthly  paper  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pliysi- 
cians,  of  whom  it  has  the  names  and  addresses.  If  each  of  these  physi- 
cians continued  to  practise  until  he  died,  and  if  none  of  them  abandoned 
the  profession,  from  indolence  or  the  temptations  of  more  lucrative  oc- 
cupations, and  if  [)rofessional  exposure  and  unhealthy  places  did  not 
exalt  the  proportional  moriality  beyond  that  of  the  most  salubrious  resi- 
dences, four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  physicians  would  die  annually  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  suppose  that  old  age,  bad  health,  the  seductions 
of  other  employments,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  competency,  may 
carry  out  of  the  profession  not  more  than  two  individuals  of  every  one 
hundred,  or  two  per  cent.,  the  profession  will,  from  all  these  various 
causes,  lose  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  annually.  The  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  birth  and  innnigration,  amounts 
now,  to  not  less  tlian  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  annually  ;  for  whom, 
according  to  the  rate  assumed,  there  will  be  required  not  less  than  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-four  doctors.  Thus,  then,  to  supply  the  loss  by 
death,  by  desertion,  and  by  the  annual  increase  of  population,  there 
should  be  created,  every  year,  two  thousand  and  fifty-eight  graduates. 
But  the  army  and  navy  are  to  be  supplied  with  physicians,  and  there 
must  be  a  large  migration  of  medical  men  into  the  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories of  the  Union.  Adventurous  physicians  are  also  scattered  over  the 
world.  One  of  my  private  pupils  is  practising  medicine  in  China,  an- 
other at  Manilla,  and  a  third  in  California,  while  two  of  them  are  seek- 
ing for  knowledge  in  the  capital  of  France. 
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A  oreat  number,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  existing  practitioners  of  the 
United  Statt'S,  who  are  among  the  enumerated  3  I  ,-^50  doctors,  are  by 
ignorance  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  which  they  have  assumed.  They 
have  never  seen  a  college,  and  many  of  them  l)ave  scarcely  entered  a 
school  of  any  kind.  To  supersede  such  men  would  demand  the  crea- 
tion of  at  least  three  thousand  graduates  in  medicine.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  twenty-five  hundred  physicians  should  be  annually  created,  would  be 
to  make  an  assertion  much  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 

A  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States,  made  by  an  able  committee,  to  the  National  Medical  Association, 
in  May  last,  shows  that  the  mean  number  of  graduates  for  the  last  five 
years,  was  twelve  hundred  and  eight-three,  the  greatest  nun)ber  being,  in 
any  one  year,  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  the  least  one  thous- 
and and  thirty-one. 

Thus  you  perceive  that  scarcely  half  as  many  persons  receive  a  de- 
gree in  medicine  as  the  wants  of  the  country  demand,  and  that  the 
growth  of  enjpiiicism  is  unhappily  on  the  increase,  because  the  expenses 
of  a  medical  education  place  its  proper  attainment  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  the  practitioners  of  the  country,  or  because  the  masses  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  educated  to  perceive  the  priceless  value  to  the  community 
of  a  well-instructed  physician. 


FIBROUS  TUMOR  OF  THE  UTKRUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  a?/d  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Believing  that  the  following  case  will  not  be  entirely  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  profession,  I  give  it  to  you  for  publication  if  you  think 
of  it  as  1  do. 

March  1st,  1849,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Mrs.  W.,  laboring,  as  was 
supposed,  under  leucorrhoea.  i  found  her  very  much  emaciated  ;  counte- 
tiance  cadaverous  ;  pulse  70,  small  and  easily  compressed  ;  strength  very 
much  reduced,  so  much  so  she  was  scarcely  able  to  sit  for  a  half  hour. 
Tongue  clean  ;  appetite  modeiate ;  bowels  habitually  costive.  Age  26, 
and  of  a  bilious  temperament  ;  menstrual  periods  regular,  but  excru- 
ciatingly painful  throughout  their  duration.  She  located  the  pain  in  the 
centre  of  the  pelvis  and  both  groins,  the  right  being  the  most  painful. 
She  stated  that  on  or  near  the  last  of  September,  1848,  she  was  attacked 
with  a  chill  which  persisted  four  days.  On  the  third  day  of  the  chill  a 
purulent  discharge  escaped  from  the  vagina,  which  emitted  a  very  offen- 
sive odor.  A  physician  was  summoned  ;  and  from  that  time  until  the 
time  I  saw  her,  she  was  treated  with  brandy  and  cinchona  internally, 
while  in  the  mean  time  several  astringent  vaginal  injections  were  used, 
but  without  benefit. 

On  making  a  vaginal  examination,  a  hard  tumor  was  perceptible  on 
the  right  side,  and  external  to  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  which  tumor 
would  crowd  the  finger  to  the  left,  as  it  was  gently  moved  along  its 
surface.  The  mass  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  somewhat 
flattened.    It  seemed  to  spring  from  the  neck  of  the  womb,  above  that 
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part  which  juts  into  the  vaj^ina.  The  specuilutn  revealed  vascular  en- 
gorirement  and  dilalalion  of  the  os  lUeri,  wliich  gave  exit  to  the  discharge. 
The  diagnosis  vvas^  that  the  patient  was  laboring  under  fibrous  tumor  of 
the  womb,  which  had  coirnnenced  softening,  and  opened  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  discharge  being  a  phenomenon  necessarily  attendant 
upon  such  a  condition. 

Treatment. — Ordered  an  ointtnent  of  elementary  iodine  to  be  smeared 
on  the  hypogastric  region,  and  in  both  groins;  a  cerate  of  iodide  potas- 
sium to  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  vagina  which  covered  the  tmnor, 
the  cerate  to  be  discontinued  during  her  menstrual  periods.  A  tonic  and 
alterant  compound,  composed  of  red  ox.  ferri,  Madeira  wine,  balsam 
tolu,  ext.  conium,  and  iodide  potassium,  to  be  taken  three  times  daily, 
while  a  laxative  compound  composed  of  senna,  manna  and  fennel,  in 
sudicient  quantity  to  keep  the  l>ovvels  rnoderalely  loose,  was  ordered  from 
time  to  tiirie  as  occasion  required. 

I  visited  the  patient  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  not  believing  that  any 
course  would  do  more  than  make  her  comfortable.  However,  after 
pursuing  the  above  course  for  a  few  weeks,  I  could  see  a  decided  im- 
provement, which  continued  to  be  the  case  up  to  April  4th,  when  the 
discharge  ceased  entirely,  and  no  palpable  sign  of  the  tumor  remained. 
The  patient  was  enal)!e(l  to  attend  to  her  domestic  affairs  with  as  much 
nnpunity  as  ever,  and  1  suppose  I  uiight  say  she  had  entirely  recovered, 
there  being  no  uneasiness,  the  discliarge  having  entirely  ceased,  and  no 
sign  of  llie  tumor  being  pal[)able. 

Near  this  time  the  patient,  who  had  been  married  some  14  months, 
conceived.  The  previous  treatment  was  now  omitted,  and  she  took  only 
iodide  potassium  for  a  short  time,  when  it  brought  on  })alpitation  of  the 
heart,  which  circumstance  was  thought  to  indicate  a  discontinuance  of 
the  remedy. 

March  Sd,  1850. — -I  was  summoned  to  attend  at  her  confinement,  she 
having  been  her  time  without  one  untoward  circumstance  happening. 
The  feet  presented.  The  labor,  which  was  protracted  17  hours,  was 
t(M"minated  by  the  birth  of  a  female  ciiild  of  medium  size.  The  child 
was  resuscitated  after  a  labor  of  forty  minutes  at  artificial  respiration.  I 
would  mention,  that  at  this  time  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  remnant 
of  the  tumor.  A.  T.  Woodward. 

Whitehall,  iV.  r.,  March  6,  1850. 


REPORT  OF  A  DIFFICULT  OBSTETRIC  CASE— PERFORATION  OF  THE 

CRANIUM. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal.j 

Saturday  morning,  Feb.  23d,  at  6  o'clock,  I  was  called  to  a  Mrs.  McL., 
who  was  said  to  be  in  labor.  Found  the  patient  with  regular  cutting 
pains  in  the  back,  indicating  that  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  was  taking 
place.  After  sitting  a  few  minutes,  and  ascertaining  that  these  pains 
were  confined  to  the  back,  and  as  she  was  primi parous,  I  left  her  for  a 
short  time  without  making  an  examination.  At  10  o'clock,  saw  her 
again.    Upon  examining  her,  I  found  a  pelvis  of  fair  dimensions,  narrow 
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vagina,  and  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  nrmch  smaller 
than  I  had  anticipated  froni  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  pains  she 
had  had  for  four  or  five  hours.  Ordered  a  full  dose  of  ol.  ricini,  and  again 
left,  assuring  her  that  my  sei'vices  would  not  be  neerled  at  present,  as  she 
was  only  in  the  commencement  of  labor,  which  would  yet  occupy  seve- 
ral hours. 

Saturday  evening. — Pains  still  active  and  frequent  ;  but  little  more 
dilatation  ;  and  as  the  os  had  the  right  feel,  no  rigidity  or  thickness,  I  or- 
dered mag.  sol.,  sulph.  morph.,  git.  xxv.,  that  she  might  rest  during  the 
night. 

Sunday  morning,  24?A.— This  morning  the  pains  were  renewed  with 
more  effect,  the  morphine  having  produced  sleep  for  some  hours.  Vagi- 
nal examination  showed  that  the  os  uteri  was  very  slowly  dilating — the 
membranes  forming  as  usual,  and  pressing  down  a  little  with  each  pain, 
but  no  part  of  the  fcetus  within  reach.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until 
evening,  when  I  repeated  the  dose  of  morphine. 

Monday  morning. — 1  found  the  os  uteri  the  size  of  a  dollar.  After 
waiting  until  12,  M.,  I  proposed  giving  her  chloroform,  not  so  much  for 
its  anaesthetic  effect,  as  to  relax  the  os  tinca3.  She  consented,  and  1  at 
once  went  for  it.  On  my  return,  the  men>branes  had  ruptured,  and  I 
found  a  hand  and  foot  presenting.  Under  these  circumstances  I  felt 
doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  administering  tlie  chloroform,  although  the 
patient  called  for  it,  and  1  concluded  to  delay  it  until  J  could  have  coun- 
sel. I  thought,  in  case  the  child  should  be  still-born  from  pressure  upon 
the  cord,  which  would  be  more  likely  than  in  cephalic  presentation,  or 
fiom  the  length  of  time  the  head  might  necessarily  remain  in  the  inferior 
strait,  that  the  chloroform  and  I  should  get  the  credit  of  killing  it.  Ac- 
cordingly I  sent  for  my  friend  Dr.  J.  T.  Metcalfe.  Upon  his  arrival  we 
gave  her  chloroform  enough  to  relax  the  parts  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  push  back  the  hand  and  bring  down  the  foot,  which  was  accomplished 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  thus  showing  the  superiority  of  chloroform  over 
venesection,  antimony,  and  other  relaxing  agents.  We  then  concluded 
to  allow  the  labor  to  progress  without  the  further  use  of  chloroform,  on 
the  groimds  above  mentioned,  and  Dr.  M.  took  his  leave,  requesting  n)e 
to  send  for  him  if  I  had  any  further  trouble.  At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the 
breech  was  expelled,  and  1  expected  the  head  with  the  next  pain.  Sup- 
porting the  child  in  the  usual  manner,  and  directing  friction  over  the  ute- 
rus, I  waited  until  she  had  two  pains;  but  as  they  produced  no  apparent 
effect,  1  brought  down  the  left  arm  and  again  waited.  I  then  passed 
my  fingers  into  the  vaf,nna  and  found  tlie  head  still  in  the  superior  strait, 
occupying  the  left  occipito-cotyloid  position.  Extension  having  taken 
place,  I  endeavored  to  hook  my  fingers  into  the  child's  mouth  and  pro- 
duce flexion,  but  it  was  impacted  so  tightly  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
cord  was  still  pulsating  slii^htly,  but  1  informed  the  attendants  that  we 
should  probably  lose  the  child,  which  prediction  was  shortly  verified.  It 
was  now  half  past  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  again  sent  for  Dr.  M. ; 
and  upon  consultation  we  concluded,  as  the  child  was  dead  and  the 
mother  in  great  agony,  that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  accomplishing 
delivery  would  be  to  perforate  the  cranium.    The  contractions  of  the 
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uterus  had  also  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  wliicli  was  another  inducernent 
Tor  expediting  the  delivery.  At  my  request,  Dr.  M.  undertook  the  ope- 
ration, and  accomplished  it,  in  his  usual  quiet  and  skilful  manner,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  veiy  much  to  the  relief  of  the  patient  and  her  friends. 
The  uterus  now  contracted,  and  I  removed  the  placenta  at  once — order- 
ed an  anodyne  and  left  her,  she  having  been  in  severe  labor  over  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Tuesday  morning. — She  had  rested  tolerably  well  ;  a  little  flighty  from 
the  effects  of  the  morphine  ;  abdomen  tympanitic,  but  no  tenderness  up- 
on pressure;  pulse  110,  and  rather  small.  Ordered  chicken  soup  ;  milk 
punch  sparingly  ;  perfect  rest,  and  fifteen  drops  of  solution  of  morphia 
in  the  evening. 

Wednesday  morning. — Had  slept  but  little  ;  restless  ;  excessively 
thirsty,  probably  caused  by  the  use  of  anodynes  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ; 
pulse  1-20;  abdomen  still  tympanitic  as  yesterday.  Ordered  tr.  rad. 
aconite,  i^tt.  iij.,  every  third  hour,  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  induce  sleep  ;  ice  ;  soups,  and  at  bed  time  ol.  ricini,  §  ss.,  ol.  te- 
rebinth, 5  ss.,  M. 

Thursday  morning. — Patient  mucji  better  ;  had  slept  well ;  pulse  98  ; 
skin  moist.  Oil  and  turpentine  operated  favorably.  Continue  a  nutri- 
tious diet.    Patient  convalescing. 

1  feel  particularly  grateful  to  Dr.  Metcalfe,  for  his  aid  in  this  case.  I 
sent  for  him  because  I  needed  assistance,  and  J  wished  to  secure  the  aid 
of  a  gentleman  who  would  be  faithful  to  my  interests  and  the  safety  of 
my  patient.  I  was  solicitous  as  to  my  counsellor,  as  one  of  my  medical 
friends,  a  few  days  since,  was  left  in  trouble  in  a  similar  case,  and  the 
necessary  assistance  delayed  until  some  less  selfish  and  more  competent 
person  could  be  got,  to  the  risk  of  the  patient's  life  and  the  reputation  of 
the  attending  physician  ;  showing,  certainly  in  this  case,  that  the  oldest 
heads  are  not  always  the  wisest.  As  Dr.  Mott  has  observed,  "  the 
senior  members  of  the  profession  caimot  be  too  careful  of  the  interests  of 
their  voung  friends."  Geo.  H.  Kingsbury. 

New  York,  March  6,  1850. 
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Cholera  in  Boston  in  1849. — A  voluminous  report,  extending  through 
180  large  sized  octavo  pages,  has  been  seasonably  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  the  city  physician,  by  whom  the  medical  statistics  were  collected  at  the 
temporary  hospital,  opened  June  29th,  and  closed  Nov.  15th,  1849.  With- 
in those  two  periods,  262  patients  were  entered  at  the  hospital.  Of  that 
number,  166  died  ;  consequently  96  only  recovered.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered successful  practice,  when  the  fact  is  stated  that  218  of  the  whole 
number  were  foreigners,  there  being  but  just  44  Americans  among  them. 
To  illustrate  the  character  of  the  malady  as  it  existed  in  this  city,  33  cases 
are  selected,  and  most  minutely  and  scientifically  described,  through  all 
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their  phases,  from  the  first  development  of  symptoms  to  their  fatal  issue. 
Even  in  the  small  catalogue  mentioned,  19  are  noted  as  intemperate.  If 
the  truth  were  clearly  ascertained,  it  is  not  improbable  that  two-thirds  of 
all  admitted,  would  have  been  found  to  be  inebriates.  From  a  long  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  spasmodic  cholera,  having  watched  its  progress 
and  chronicled  the  class  of  people  it  fastened  itself  upon  when  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  city  of  Boston,  commencing  at  Rainsford  Island,  in  1832, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  its  first  and  most  certain  victims  are 
drunkards.  It  occasionally  strikes  a  shining  mark,  in  every  community 
where  this  poorly  understood  scourge  appears ;  but  writers  and  practi- 
tioners, in  this  part  of  the  world,  at  least,  have  agreed  in  declaring  that  a 
large  proportion  of  all  who  have  died  of  the  disease,  were  either  broken 
down  by  alcoholic  influence,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  they  had  no  constitu- 
tional stamina  to  resist  the  attack  of  any  fierce  distemper.  There  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Report  a  map  which  shows  unerringly  where  the  cholera 
prevailed  last  summer.  The  identical  old  houses,  filthy  apartments,  dark, 
damp,  pestilential  lanes  where  it  most  severely  raged  are  still  in  being,  and 
they  are  such  curiosities  that  pictonal  representations  of  them  are  intro- 
duced to  perpetuate  their  odious  remembrance.  The  City  Council  could 
not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  root  out  the  inhabitants  of  these  dens  of  mi- 
sery. But  as  there  are  no  tenements  more  profitable,  and  no  law  has  been 
enacted  by  which  the  owners  of  real  estate  can  be  compelled  to  yield  it  up 
at  the  behest  of  a  municipality,  materials  it  is  to  be  feared  will  gradually 
accumulate  in  the  same  spots,  and  fester  into  another  outbreak  of  the  epi- 
demic at  some  future  time.  The  kind  of  people  who  reside  in  those  dis- 
mal abodes,  are  those  who  would  convert  the  loftiest,  costliest  house  in 
Beacon  street  into  precisely  just  such  a  receptacle  of  dirt  and  vile  odors  in 
three  weeks,  were  they  put  in  possession  of  it  ;  nor  would  they  be  either 
happy  or  contented  with  a  new  local  position,  till  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  stye,  an  abomination  alike  repugnant  to  the  senses  and  the  establish- 
ed laws  of  health.  Indisposition  forbids  us  pursuing  the  subject  further 
at  present.  It  is  due  the  authors  of  this  Report  to  observe  that  it  is  very 
satisfactory  both  as  a  public  and  professional  document. 


District  Medical  Societies — The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — A  fair 
experiment  in  Suffolk  County  with  a  Medical  District  Society,  and  also  in 
one  or  two  other  counties  in  Massachusetts,  shows  that  immense  benefit 
must  accrue  to  the  medical  profession  by  organization  in  districts.  It  is 
therefore  urged  upon  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  of  concentrating  their  experience,  and  enlarging  their  social  rela- 
tions. By  adopting  this  method  of  bringing  into  the  field  all  the  available 
medical  talent  in  the  different  counties,  the  venerable  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  would  have  more  freedom  from  contentions ;  and  those  local  jeal- 
ousies which  have  sometimes  operated  disadvantageously  for  its  full,  diffu- 
sive prosperity,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  recalled. 

One  of  the  imagined  monopolizing  features  of  which  the  State  Society 
was  accused,  can  no  longer  be  numbered  in  its  faulty  structure,  even  if  it 
once  existed,  viz.,  obliging  the  fellows  to  hold  the  anniversary  meeting  in 
Boston.  As  we  understand  the  new  propositions,  the  annual  meeting  may 
be  held  in  Springfield,  Greenfield,  Pittsfield,  Northampton,  Worcester, 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Nevvburyport,  or  the  city  of 
Salem,  as  the  Counsellors  may  decide.  Wherever  the  general  interest  wiU 
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be  most  promoted  by  the  meeting-,  there  the  fellows  may  be  congregated. 
The  faculty  of  Boston,  to  a  man,  we  doubt  not  will  cordially  co-operate 
in  this  measure. 


The  Proposed  Hospital  in  Boston, —  So  apparent  is  it  to  some  of  the 
public  functionaries  in  the  City  Council,  that  the  darling  scheme  of  forcing- 
a  lazar-house  upon  the  already  over-burdened  citizens  is  not  a  popular  one, 
that  every  few  weeks  some  new  device  is  adopted  to  excite  sympathy,  and 
as  a  pretext  for  perseverance  in  ringing  the  old  sound  in  the  ears  of  the 
community.  Should  the  municipal  government  be  wheedled  at  last,  and 
fasten  the  contemplated  demi-charily  upon  their  constituents,  they  may  be 
quite  sure  of  rueing  it,  in  shame  and  confusion,  at  a  future  day.  If  those 
who  are  clamorously  determined  to  achieve  the  favorite  project,  are  sure 
of  the  real  need  of  such  an  institution,  why  in  the  name  of  philanthropy 
do  they  not  wait  upon  the  wealthy  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Boston,  ex- 
plain the  necessity  they  declare  exists,  and,  our  word  for  it,  the  money 
would  roll  into  their  treasury  like  California  gold  dust  from  the  Placers. 
Convince  us  that  it  would  not  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  rival  schools 
or  growing  factions,  and  show  beyond  contradiction  that  our  own  worthy, 
unfortunate,  New  England-born  subjects  would  be  its  beneficiaries,  and  a 
thousand  dollars  from  the  editor  of  this  Journal  are  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  are  thus  pleading  for  it.  The  opinion  was  promulgated  by  a  writer 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Traveller,  that  were  the  question  submitted  to  the 
people  in  Faneuil  Hall,  it  would  be  voted  down  by  overwhelming  thou- 
sands. A  single  appropriation  might  with  propriety  be  made  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  immediate  demands  of  mercy;  this  would  be  both 
constituiional  and  praiseworthy.  But  when  the  citizens  are  saddled  with 
a  perpetual  and  uncalled-for  burden  and  expense,  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  charter  would  be  transcended.  Such  a  hospital,  if  founded,  would 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Deer  Island  establishment.  If  there  were  any 
marked  distinction  between  the  inmates  of  the  two,  it  would  be,  that  at  the 
huge  brick  I'eceptacle  on  the  Island  they  would  be  under-graduates,  vvhere- 
as  in  the  City  wing  they  would  be  masters  of  art.  To  get  into  the  new 
quarters,  would  exercise  the  profound  cunning  of  whole  regiments  of  for- 
eign impostors  and  vagabonds,  who,  like  moths  in  a  bee-hive,  would  ulti- 
mately have  undisputed  control.  There  they  would  be  fed,  clothed  and 
warmed  at  the  public  charge,  and  physicked  just  enough  lo  keep  always  in 
snug  quarters.  A  circular  has  been  addressed  to  the  physicians  of  Boston, 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  ascertain  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  such  a  hospital  is  needed.  If  a  majority  of  them  say  "  Yes,"  then 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem  will  rise  up,  a  very  ghost,  to  plead  with  the 
City  fathers.  Those  who  would  thus  answer  in  the  affirmative,  may  live 
to  rue  the  day  that  in  their  inexperience  of  public  appropriations,  they 
assented.  Medical  practitioners  know  very  well,  that  at  the  rate  their 
paying  families  are  removing  into  the  country,  at  all  distances  from  five 
to  fifty  miles,  they  themselves  must  also  go,  or  be  contented  with  a  gradu- 
ally diminishijig  income.  Those  who  flock  in  to  occupy  the  places  of 
families  thus  removing,  are  in  a  large  majority  from  foreign  countries. 
They  give  employment  to  dispensaries,  in  abundance — and  for  the  relief 
of  such  were  these  institutions  designed.  If  they  are  to  be  collected  in  a 
hospital,  what  will  become  of  the  dispensary  and  various  other  charities, 
that  completely  meet  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  these  transatlantic  be- 
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neficiaries,  who  outweigh,  fifty  to  one,  American  applicants  for  medical  or 
poor-house  assistance  ? 

Circumstances  will  prevent  us  from  appearing-  before  the  Committee  in 
person,  to  enlarge  upon  these  statements ;  were  it  possible,  we  should  do 
it  most  cheerfully,  for  we  know,  from  long  experience,  the  kind  of  appli- 
cants that  would  very  soon  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  this  uncharitably 
devised  hospital.  No  ill  will  or  prejudice  is  entertained  by  us  towards  in- 
dividuals who  figure  in  this  movement,  although  such  has  been  ungene- 
rously charged.  As  a  medical  man  and  editor  of  a  medical  Journal,  as  a 
citizen  and  tax  payer,  who  has  the  reputation  and  thrift  of  Boston  as  much 
at  heart  as  any  of  them,  we  have  dared  boldly  to  remonstrate  against  a 
plan  which  in  our  opinion  would,  under  the  garb  of  a  medical  charity,  en- 
tail endless  social,  moral  and  pecuniary  evils  upon  the  metropolis  of  this 
ancient  Commonwealth. 


Planetary  Influences. — A  correspondent  of  the  City  of  New  York  sus- 
pects that  we  have  not  weighed  with  sufficient  deliberation  the  arguments 
in  the  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  John  S.  Brown,  recently  noticed  in  the  Journal. 
He  would  be  glad  to  see  our  views  upon  the  last  paper  in  that  publication, 
which  relates  to  organic  contagion,  poisonous  fungi,  &c.,  and  then  says,  if 
the  doctrines  advanced  are  true,  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  important  mo- 
difications in  practice.  Aye,  there  is  the  rub — if  true  !  And  by  way  of 
showing  that  it  is  within  the  circle  of  probabilities,  he  states  that  Dr.  Dick- 
son, of  the  University,  fully  approves  of  them. 

Individually,  we  honor  genius,  and  bow  with  respect  before  every  intel- 
lect that  understandingly  starts  a  new  idea.  But  has  Dr.  Brown  done 
this  ?  In  Boston  there  is  a  mighty  astrologer,  who  looks  wisely  up  to  the 
stars,  then  down  upon  a  great  book  of  spider-web  characters,  and  talks  all 
the  while  so  nearly  like  our  author,  that  one  would  almost  believe,  to  hear 
him  discourse  a  dollar's  worth  to  a  chambermaid,  that  he  was  actually  re- 
peating the  New  York  pamphlet.  Laws  of  nature  and  new  theories  may 
be  widely  different.  The  first  go  on,  as  from  the  beginning  ;  while  puny 
man  often  constructs  and  re-constructs  systems,  explanatory  of  operations 
that  were  never  developed,  and  probably  never  will  be,  in  regard  to  the 
phenomena  of  disease.  Because  we  are  not  the  cordial  receivers  of  Dr. 
Brow^n's  views  on  controverted  points,  neither  he  or  his  friends  are  to  sup- 
pose it  lessens  our  esteem  for  him.  He  appears  to  us  as  an  ardent  interro- 
gator of  nature;  but  she  was  never  known  to  answer  audibly.  Whenever 
mesmerism,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  any  kind  of  philosophy,  or  allusion 
is  made  to  it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  mind  above 
mediocrit3^  it  indicates  to  us  that  the  same  brain  would  seize  with  equal 
avidity  on  the  torn-foolery  of  biology  and  the  ninepenny  exhibitions  of 
pathetism,  would  undertake  a  serious  investigation  of  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  and  admit  that  traversing  the  heavens  in  a  balloon  and  solving 
the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  were  perfectly  feasible. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insaiie. — Neither  the  search  after  wisdom, 
the  art  of  getting  rich,  nor  tact  in  politics,  will  compare  with  the  faculty  of 
promoting  human  happiness,  even  though  among  a  class  of  persons,  who, 
in  consequence  of  mental  aberration,  can  neither  appreciate  the  efforts 
made  for  them,  or  understand  the  motive  that  prompts  others  to  alleviate 
misery.    Before  reading  a  word  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  physician 
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of  the  above-named  institution,  an  examination  of  four  lithographic  plates, 
just  within  the  cover,  explained  the  whole  secret  of  that  gentleman's  emi- 
nent success  with  the  insane.  One  is  a  view  of  a  museum  and  reading 
room,  in  excellent  architectural  taste,  as  pictorially  represented.  The  in- 
terior indicates  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  comfort.  Next,  the  patient's 
cottage ;  and  fourthly,  the  ladies'  summer  house,  a  pillared  temple  in  mini^ 
ature,  of  fair  proportions,  under  the  shade  of  waving  foliage,  exhibiting  a 
refined  taste,  and  a  considerate  regard  for  the  cultivated  minds  and  the 
associations  of  many  who  are  placed  under  Dr.  K.'s  philanthropic  charge. 
Dr.  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  an  admirable  colloquial  power  in  ad- 
dressing an  audience,  at  the  medical  entertainment  given  by  the  physicians 
of  Boston,  at  the  Revere  House,  during  the  last  session  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  declared  that  he  had  that  very  day  discovered  the 
real  secret  of  Northern  thrift,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  ;  "And,  gentle- 
men," continued  the  witty  doctor,  "  where  do  you  think  I  found  it?  It 
was  in  an  omnibus !  "  With  equal  interest  and  truth,  it  may  be  said,  we 
have  discovered  the  cause  of  success  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  by  these  drawings.  They  show  the  minute  attention  of  those 
who  superintend  it,  to  the  daily  condition  of  the  patients.  Hope  is  kept 
buoyant,  the  mind  tranquillized,  and  the  best  traits  of  humanity  brought 
out  and  nourished.  In  1849,  there  were  104  cured,  6  much  improved, 
33  improved,  25  stationary,  and  19  died.  By  the  statistical  tables  it 
appears  that  farmers  are  more  predisposed  to  insanity  in  Pennsylvania 
than  other  classes  of  citizens — 132,  out  of  889,  being  cultivators  of  the 
land.  Mechanics  furnish  the  second  largest  number;  then  follow  laborers, 
Sec.  Those  of  no  occupation  are  in  imminent  danger,  124,  of  the  889, 
having  been  drones  in  society.  As  in  all  the  other  Lunatic  Asylums  of 
the  United  States,  the  Irish  are  very  numerous.  More  than  two  years 
since,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Le^^islature  of  Massachusetts  that  a  distinct 
establishment  should  be  organized  for  them — an  idea  not  yet  lost  sight  of. 
This  state  of  things  has  its  origin  in  the  perpetual  stream  of  foreign 
paupers  flowing  into  the  State.  The  shameful  and  unresisted  traffic  in 
human  poverty,  misfortune  and  ignorance,  is  carried  on  by  those  who  find 
it  to  their  personal  advantage  to  ship  their  unprofitable  tenants  to  the 
United  States.  Whole  expense  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  1849, 
S41,720  23.  Receipts,  40,977  18.  Average  number  of  patients,  210— 
and  average  cost  of  each  per  week,  $3  82.  Amount  expended  on  free 
patients  in  1849,  $7,349  68. 


Rapid  re 'establishment  of  the  Circulatioji  after  the  Tying  of  the  Carotid 
Artery. — M.  Chassaignac,  of  Paris,  lately  removed  a  cancerous  tumor 
situated  over  the  parotid  gland.  As  the  haemorrhage  was  expected  to  be 
considerable,  the  French  surgeon  tied  the  carotid  artery  on  the  affected 
side  before  the  operation.  When,  during  the  dissection,  the  external 
carotid  was  transversely  divided,  arterial  blood  flowed  from  the  orifice  in  a 
gush,  but  not  per  saltum.  This  is  a  fact  of  some  value  in  a  practical  and 
physiological  point  of  view. — London  Lancet. 


Medical  Miscellany. — A  slave  by  the  name  of  Sampson,  aged  111  years, 
is  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana. — The  Boston  Female  Medical  School — conducted, 
says  the  notice,  by  the  ''American  Medical  Education  Society" — who  are 
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no  doubt  one  and  the  same  benevolent  people,  opens  for  a  course  of  lectures 
in  x\piil — an  appropriate  season,  particularly  should  labor  commence  the 
first  day. — A  class  of  70  or  more,  have  assembled  at  the  Vermont  Medical 
Colleg-e. — Students  have  been  rather  scarce,  some  are  happy  to  believe, 
the  past  season  !  California  has  proved  more  seductive  than  medical 
lectures  and  cliniques. — Miss  Almira  Fraim  and  Miss  Mary  Ward  have 
become  reg-ular  students  in  the  Medical  department  oi'  the  Memphis 
Institute. — Dr.  Wm.  Clay  Wallace's  recent  treatise  on  the  accommodation 
of  the  eye  to  distances,  is  ingenious  and  philosophical. — No.  9  of  Messrs. 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston's  reprint  of  Ranking  s  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  is  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  both  cheap  and  profitable 
to  all  orders  of  medical  men. —  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  ol  Boston,  is  President  of 
the  Boylston  Medical  School  Corporation,  which  is  thought  to  have  authority 
for  conferring  degrees. — The  celebrated  anaton)ist  and  physiologist  Tiede- 
mann,  of  Heidelberg,  has  resigned  his  chair — attributed,  it  is  stated,  to  his 
grief  occasioned  by  the  execution  of  his  son.  who  was  commander  of 
Radstadt  during  the  late  Baden  insurrection. — Dr.  Samxuel  George  Morton 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
of  Philadelphia,  at  the  election,  Dec.  25th,  1S49. — The  Law^rence  Scientific 
School  has  just  commenced  a  new  term  under  favorable  auspices.  There 
are  12  students  in  the  chemical  department. — According  to  recent  official 
dates  on  the  cholera  in  Russia  during  its  last  invasion,  1,686,848  persons 
were  attacked  by  it,  and  668,012  of  this  number  died.  According  to  the 
accounts  given  by  medical  men,  and  estimates  made  by  individuals,  the 
number  of  deaths  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000. — Dr.  Post  s  anniversary 
oration  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  been  published, 
but  not  seen  in  these  parts.  Had  it  been  delivered  in  Japan,  a  copy  w^ould 
have  reached  Boston  long  ago.  He  gave  the  homoDopaihists,  it  is  said,  a 
rubefacient,  after  this  manner — 

"  Tot)acco  hie,  tobacco  hie, 

When  you  are  well  will  make  you  sick ; 
Tobacco  hie,  as  I've  heard  lell, 

When  you  are  sick  will  make  you  well." 

— The  Eco  del  Comercio,  a  Madrid  newspaper,  states  that  all  the  Royal 
physicians  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Isabella,  had  sent  in  their  resignation. 
The  reason  for  this,  is  the  reception  at  Court  of  Dr.  Nunez,  a  Homoeopa- 
thist,  who  has  been  promoted  in  consequence  of  his  being  the  attendant 
upon  the  favorite.  General  Serrano. — The  important  trial  of  Prof.  Webster, 
for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  commences  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  after  the  present  number  of  the  Journal  is  at  press. 


Maruiko,— At  Mercer,  Me.,  Dr.  SaniM  K.  Porter,  to  Miss  S.  A.  Gilman.— Dr.  H.  W.  Gould, 
of  IJoston,  to  Miss  E.  Ilslcy. 


DtKD, — In  California,  Dr.  Era  Thompson,  formerly  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  22. — Al  Morristown, 
x\.  J.,  Absolam  Woodruff,  M.D.,  68. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  March  16,  7G. — IMales,  37 — females,  39. 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — burn,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1  — 
congestion  of  the  brain,  1 — consum[>lion,  4 — convulsions,  'I — cancer,  1 — croup,  1 — childbed,  3 — 
dropsy,  2 — dropsy  of  brain,  I — erysipelas,  4 — nervous  fever,  1 — typhus  fever,  1  — scarlet  fever, 
1 — lung  fever,  7 — puerperal  fever,  J — gangrene,  1 — hooping  cough,  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  1  — 
influenza,  1 — infantile  diseases,  6 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4 — marasmus,  1 — measles,  3 — old 
age,  2 — palsy,  2— disease  of  the  spine,  1 — smallpox,  8 — scalded,  1 — teething,  2 — disease  of  throat, 
1 — tumor,  1— unknown,  3. 

Under  5  years,  .30 — between  5  and  20  vears,  10 — between  20  and  40  vears,  23 — between 40 
and  60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  35  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  41. 
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Illinois  State  Medical  Convention. — We  heartily  approve  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  physicians  of  this  State  which  is  called  to  meet  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June  next,  at  Springfield,  and  hope  our  professional  friends 
throughout  the  State  will  promptly  engage  in  the  enterprise  and  make 
arrangements  to  give  the  meeting  a  full  attendance.  It  will  come  at  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  country  is  generally  healthy,  and  in  this  respect 
the  time  will  be  opportune,  unless  we  should  again  be  visited  with  the' 
cholera.  The  road?  are  generally  good  and  the  weather  pleasant  at  that 
season,  so  that  few  obstacles  will  be  in  the  way,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  a 
large  delegation  of  physicians  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Mutual  acquaintance,  the  promotion  of  harmony  and  concert  of  action, 
fostering  friendly  feeling  and  good  fellowship,  mutual  improvement  by  in- 
terchange of  sentiment,  arid  organization  for  the  promotion  of  the  common 
interests  of  the  profession,  maybe  objects  of  little  importance  to  some,  but 
we  are  sure  that  a  large  portion  of  the  intelligent  members  of  the  profession 
in  Illinois  love  their  calling  and  its  high  and  benevolent  aims  too  well  to 
lightly  regard  or  neglect  them.  Besides,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  profession 
of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  through  the  National  Medical  Associ- 
ation, that  such  organizations  should  be  formed. — N.  W.  Med.  Jour. 


Accidental  Vaccination. — As  Df,  Tzarie  was  vaccinating  some  children, 
at  a  public  establishment  of  Paris,  his  arm  was  violently  pushed  by  a  child 
behind  him,  and  his  left  hand  slightly  wounded  by  a  lancet  charged  with 
isome  vaccine  virus.  As  this  physician  had  had  confluent  small-pox,  when 
six  years  of  age,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  think  himself  apt  to  be  inoculated 
with  the  virus.  Seven  days  after\vards  a  fine  vaccine  pustule  appeared, 
however,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  left  hand,  after  having  run  very  regularly 
through  the  previous  stages,  and  attained  a  more  than  ordinary  develop- 
ment, being  of  the  size  of  a  four-penny-piece.  The  hand  was  rather  swol- 
len, and  there  had  been  some  fever  during  the  formation  of  the  pustule. 
Under  the  impression  that  this  was  a  bona  fide  cowpox  pustule.  Dr.  Tzarie 
vaccinated,  seven  days  after  the  accident,  a  child  five  years  old  with  the 
lymph  of  his  own  pustule.  Six  punctures  were  made;  and  a  week  after- 
wards the  same  number  of  vaccine  pustules  were  appearing  on  the  child's 
arm,  bearing  all  the  characters  of  the  vaccine  eruption. — Lancet. 


Impassable  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus. — Dr.  Sedillot,  professor  of  the 
faculty  at  Stratsburg,  lately  apprised  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  on  the 
13th  of  November  last,  he  performed  gastrotomy  on  a  patient  laboring  under 
;in  impassable  stricture  of  the  cesophagus,  and  who  must  inevitably  have 
perished.  This  operation  was  performed  under  very  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, was  borne  very  well,  and  did  not  meet  with  any  great  difficulty. 
Warm  hopes  were  entertained,  when,  fifteen  hours  after  the  opening  of  the 
stomach,  the  patient  complained  of  a  sense  of  weight,  and  expired  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  without  complaint  or  pain,  without  the  least  idea  of  his 
approaching  end,  and  taking  the  people  surrounding  him  quite  by  surprise. 
Dr.  Sedillot,  in  a  series  of  conclusions,  maintains  that  this  failure  should 
not  deter  surgeons  from  acting  similarly  in  analogous  circumstances. — lb. 


An  English  medical  writer  recommends,  as  a  mode  of  making  leeches 
bite,  to  put  them  into  warm  porter  before  application. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  T\IK    Nri'RATE  OF  SILVER  m  THE  CURE 
OF  INFLAMMATION,  WOUNDS   AND  ULCERS. 

BY  JOHN   HIGGINBOTTOM,  F.R.C.S. 

"  Never  is  srirs^'ery  so  beautiful,  and  brilliant,  as  when  obtaininj^  a  cure  without  the  destruction  of 
any  orf;an,  without  plunging  the  bislourj'-  into  quivering-  flesh,  and  without  causing  the  effusion  of 
blood." — Lisfrmic.   

After  twenty  years'  further  experience  in  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  cure  ofinflammation,  wounds  and  ulcers,  I  atn  desirous  of  giv- 
mg  full  and  clear  directions  for  the  use  of  it,  particularly  as  the  proper 
mode  of  application  is  quite  essential  to  secure  its  good  effect.  I  have 
preferred  doing  this  rather  than  giving  cases  in  detail,  of  which  I  could 
have  readily  produced  a  volume  annually. 

There  is  no  form  of  acute  superficial  inflammation,  arising  from 
either  constitutional  or  mechanical  causes,  where  the  nitrate  of  silver 
may  not  be  applied  with  great  safety  and  advantage. 

The  observation  of  the  celebrated  John  Abernethy  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver — "  Subdue  local  irri- 
tation, and  regulate  the  action  of  the  digestive  system,  and  you  control 
all  controllable  disease." 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  general  and  free  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
even  at  the  present  day,  appears  to  arise  from  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  surgeons  that  it  is  a  caustic,  a  destructive  agent.  If  they 
could  be  divested  of  that  idea,  and  use  it  as  freely  as  they  would  a  com- 
mon blister  of  cantharides,  their  fears  would  soon  subside,  from  repeat- 
edly observing  the  safety  of  the  application,  and  also  its  beneficial  effects. 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  always  considered  it  a  safer  remedy  than 
cantharides,  as  it  may  be  applied  freely  over  a  surface,  even  where  very 
active  inflammation  exists,  or  where  there  is  an  extensive  surface  denuded 
of  its  cuticle.  This  remedy  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  afiecting  the 
bladder,  or  producing  strangury. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  a  caustic,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It 
subdues  inflammation,  and  induces  resolution  and  the  healing  process. 
It  preserves,  and  does  not  destroy,  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  we 
compare  a  caustic,  as  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
we  find  that  the  hydrate  of  potassa  destroys  and  induces  a  slough,  and 
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the  ulcerative  process;  but  if  we  touch  a  part  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  eschar  remains  for  a  time,  and  then  falls  off,  leaving  the  subsequent 
parts  healed. 

If  an  ulcerated  surface,  secretinri:  pus,  be  toucFied  by  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  succeeding  discharge  is  immediately  converted  into  lymph  ;  it  is  the 
property  of  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  on  the  contrary,  to  induce  not  only  ulce- 
ration but  suppuration.  In  short,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  have  long  been  kept  unknown  to  us  by,  the  designation  of  lunar  caus- 
tic, affording  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  term,  or  of  a 
classification,  upon  the  human  mind.  The  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  hy- 
drate of  potassa  (as  indeed  all  (caustics)  are  as  the  poles  to  each  other  ; 
the  first  preserves,  the  second  desti'oys  ;  the  first  induces  cicatrization,  the 
second  ulceration. 

I  have  for  some  years  past  used  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  as 
well  as  in  the  solid  state,  finding  the  concentrated  solution  more  con- 
venient for  application,  wheie  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  to  be  applied  on 
a  considerable  surface,  as  in  erysipelas,  &lc.  The  following  is  the  for- 
mula I  have  of  late  used  : — nitrate  of  silver,  four  sciuples  ;  distilled 
water,  four  drachms.  Put  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  half-ounce  bottle, 
add  the  distilled  water;  the  nitxate  of  silver  will  be  dissolved  in  a  short 
time,  and  if  rightly  prepared  the  solution  will  be  clear  and  transparent ; 
this  quantity  may  be  kept  conveniently  in  the  pocket  of  tfie  surgeon, 
for  daily  use.  The  solution  may  be  a[)plied  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge, 
an  inch  In  length,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  stitched  on  the 
eye  at  the  end  of  a  common  silver  probe  ;  this  makes  a  most  convenient 
instrument,  which  may  be  kept  in  the  pocket-case  ;  it  is  not  only  use- 
ful for  external  inflammation,  but  can  be  used  to  internal  parts  of  the 
throat,  &£c.  Precaution  should  be  taken  to  wash  the  sponge  well  with 
water  after  using  it. 

When  the  solid  form  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
moisten  the  surlace  to  which  it  is  applied,  slightly,  with  pure  water,  and 
apply  a  long  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  ^^azl  upon  the  moistened  surface, 
taking  care  that  it  be  applied  to  every  affected  part. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  successful  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
that  the  smface  of  the  skin  be  free  from  any  oleaginous  matter,  loose 
cuticle,  or  any  other  extraneous  substance  ;  tlie  parts  should  be  well 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  water  alone,  to  remove 
any  particle  of  soap  remaining. 

It  is  essential  to  know  the  precise  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the 
different  degrei^s  of  its  application.  If  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  passed 
once  slightly  over  the  moistened  skin  of  any  part,  except  the  hands  or 
soles  of  the  feel  (upon  which  the  cuticle  is  thicker  than  elsewhere),  it 
induces  an  eschar,  simply  ;  if  it  be  passed  over  the  surface  twice  or 
thrice,  to  the  eschar  will  be  added  some  vesication  ;  if  more  still,  there 
will  be  vesication  only.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no  pain  ;  in  the 
second  and  last,  there  will  be  soreness  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
vesication. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  that  these 
observations  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 
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f  sliall  now  describe  the  mode  of  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  treatment 

Of  recent  Bruised  Wounds  of  the  Skin,  ^c. — In  recent  bruised 
wounds  of  the  skin,  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  appHed  on  the  wound, 
taking  care  to  leave  no  spot  untouched,  and  upon  the  surrouiidin<4  skin, 
to  the  breadth  of  one  third  of  an  inch,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  an 
eschar,  without  vesication.  Any  moisture  which  may  remain  upon  the 
wound  is  then  to  be  removed  by  i^^ently  wiping  the  pait  u  ith  a  little 
linen  or  lint,  and  the  skin  sunounding  that  in  which  the  nitrate  of  silver 
was  applied  is  to  be  moistened,  and  covered  with  (^old-beater's  skm,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  pi'otected  from  accident  ;  the  parts  are  then  to  be 
kept  cool,  free  from  covei'ing,  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  is  usually  all  the  treatment  required  in  this  kind  of  injury.  It 
will  be  generally  found,  that  an  adherent  eschar  is  formed,  and  that  no 
further  application  or  attention  is  required,  excepting  in  old  people,  in 
whom  the  skin  is  sometimes  irritable  from  various  causes;  in  this  case, 
a  little  fluid  will  form  under  the  edges  of  tlie  eschar,  and  will  require  to 
be  evacuated  by  a  small  puncture,  the  gold-beater's  skin  being  removed 
for  this  purpose,  and  then  re-applied. 

If  the  eschar  be  removed  by  accident  at  any  time,  the  application 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  repeated  as  before.  If  due  care  be  taken 
to  avoid  this  kind  of  accident,  it  will  not  in  general  be  found  necessary 
to  enjoin  rest. 

Of  Small  Ulcers. — The  same  method  of  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  used  in  small  ulcers  as  in  bruised  wounds,  particularly  in  exposed 
situations,  as  on  the  face,  head  and  hands  ;  in  these  situations  the  eschar 
often  becomes  adherent  from  the  first  application,  but  should  the  first 
attempt  fail,  and  the  eschar  be  unadlierent,  from  fluid  foitning  under  it, 
a  poultice  of  bread  and  water  should  be  applied,  for  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  remove  the  eschar;  when  this  is  done,  it  should  be  treated 
as  in  larger  ulcers,  hereafter  directed,  which  generally  effects  a  cure  with 
one  or  two  applirations. 

Of  Large  Ulcers. — I  have  abandoned  the  attempt  of  healing  large  ul- 
cers by  the  unadherent  eschar,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  and 
trouble  attending  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  from  beneath  the  eschar, 
which  is  daily  necessary  to  insure  an  adherent  eschar. 

The  best  treatment  is  as  follows  : — Apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  twice 
over  tlie  ulcer  and  surrounding  skin,  then  cover  the  ulcer  with  a  piece 
of  blatdc  lint,*  and  upon  it  a  plaster  of  neutral  ointment,f  spread  rather 
thick  on  linen,  a  compress  of  linen,  and  a  calico  roller  lightly  applied  to 
secure  the  whole.  This  plan  is  attended  with  much  less  trouble,  and 
requires  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  only  every  third  or  fourth  day.  The 
same  remark  may  be  here  made  of  ulcers  as  in  inflammation,  which  is  of 

*  Black  lint : — Nitrate  of  silver,  two  drachms;  distilled  water,  four  ounces.  Mix,  and  make  a 
solution.  Saturate  an  ounce  of  fine  lint  in  this  solution  ;  then  let  the  lint  be  exposed  in  a  flat,  shal- 
low vessel,  to  allow  ii  to  dry  1\V  evaporation. 

t  Neutral  ointment: — Lead  plaster,  eight  ounces  5  olive  oil,  eight  ounces;  prepared  chalk,  four 
ounces;  distilled  vinejs^ar,  eight  ounces.  The  acetic  acid  and  the  chalk  must  be  well  mixed  in  a 
mortar,  and  ll)e  lead  plaster  and  the  olive  oil,  previously  slowly  melted  tog-elher,  are  to  be  added. 
The  whole  is  then  to  be  stirred  together  until  cool. 
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great  practical  importance  respecting  the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
lliat  its  influence  is  exerted  for  three  days  in  an  active  state,  and  declines 
on  the  fourtli  ;  on  that  account,  any  intermediate  dressings  are  unneces- 
sary. In  small  ulcers,  a  second  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
substance  is  often  not  necessary,  as  the  black  lint,  by  absorbing  the  mois- 
ture, becomes  firmly  adherent,  and  remains  on  the  ulcer  until  it  is  heal- 
ed ;  if  not  healed  when  the  lint  comes  away,  a  repeated  dressing  every 
fourth  day,  of  black  lint  ;  neutral  ointment  is  required. 

OJ  old  Ulcers  of  the  Legs. — Old  ulcers  of  the  legs  have  long  been 
the  opprobrium  of  surgery,  and  1  recollect  the  following  remark  made  in 
one  of  our  periodical  works  soon  after  the  |)ublication  of  my  essay  On 
the  Use  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver,  that  Old  ulcers  of  the  leos  in  1880, 
would  be  old  ulcers  of  the  legs  in  1840;"  that  no  improvement  would 
be  made  in  the  surgical  treatment. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  1  am  led  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been  a  very  manifest  improvement  in  that  department  of  sur- 
gery— not  so  much  by  the  permanent  cure  of  old  ulcers  of  the  legs 
by  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  I  anticipated,  but  by  what  is  far 
better — the  prevention  by  the  early  use  of  I  hat  remedy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  these  fhi'^^etions  for  the  treatment  of  external 
inflammation,  in  bruised  wounfis,  and  also  that  of  recent  ulcers,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  graduated  pressure,  were  followed,  we  should  sel- 
dom have  seveie  cases  of  old  ulcers  of  tlie  legs. 

From  my  own  observation  and  inquiry,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they 
have  materially  decieascd  in  number  in  this  locality,  both  in  hospital 
and  private  practice  ;  indeed,  so  niuch  so,  that  if  1  were  to  commence 
niy  treatment  as  I  did  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  should  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  one  half  the  cases  I  then  readily  obtained,  notwithstand- 
ing there  is  an  increase  of  one  third  more  of  inhabitants. 

Of  Ulcers  attended  ivith  Inflammation. — If  ulcers  attended  with  in- 
flammation should  occasion  constitutional  disorder,  I  would  prescribe  the 
patient  an  emetic  of  i[)ecacuanha,  a  calomel  pill,  followed  by  an  active 
saline  purgative  ;  to  apply  a  bread-and-water  poultice,  every  eight  hours, 
on  the  ulcer ;  and  cloths,  moistened  with  cold  water,  constantly  over  it 
and  the  inflamed  part,  as  an  evaporating  lotion  ;  and  to  keep  in  bed  for 
twenty-four  or  thii'ty-six  hours. 

After  this  period,  the  treatment  as  directed  for  ulcers,  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  black  lint  and  neutral  ointment,  &lc.,  may  be  generally  pursued. 
Should  there  still  be  swelling  or  cedema  arising  from  the  ulcer,  it  w  ill  be 
necessary  to  enjoin  absolute  rest  in  bed,  or  under  such  circumstances  the 
ulcer  will  not  heal. 

Of  Punctured  fVonnds,  Bites  and  Stings. — In  recent  punctured 
wounds  the  orifice  must  be  first  examined.  If  there  be  any  extratieous 
body  within  it,  or  loose  skin  surrounding  it,  they  should  be  first  removed. 
A  drop  of  water  should  be  put  on  the  puncture,  and  the  surrounrling  skin 
slightly  moistened.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  applied  to  the  former, 
until  some  pain  be  experienced  ;  and  over  the  latter  lightly,  so  as  not  to 
induce  vesication.    It  should  be  applied  to  the  skin  for  an  inch  round 
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the  puncture,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the  swellin^^  exceeds  this  space. 
The  part  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

Tliese  cases  are  i^enerally  adherent  from  the  first  apphcation  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  I  have  sometimes  found  the  eschar  to  separate 
from  the  wound  before  it  has  quite  healed,  owing  to  its  conical  form  ; 
it  is  then  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
sligljlly  to  complete  the  cure. 

At  a  later  period  of  punctured  wounds,  inflammation  is  usually  pre- 
sent ;  the  punctured  orifice  is  nearly  closed  by  the  swelling,  and  a  little 
pus  or  fluid  has  generally  formed  wilhin.  A  slight  pressure  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  evacuate  this  fluid,  a  drop  of  water  should  be  put  on  the  orifice, 
and  the  nitiate  of  silver  is  then  to  be  well  applied  within  the  puncture 
and  upon  and  a  little  beyond  the  surrounding  inflamed  skin,  as  before 
directed,  and  the  parts  are  to  be  exposed  to  dry.  In  this  manner  an 
adherent  eschar  is  formed,  and  the  inflammation  subsides.  If  there  be 
any  vesication  it  may  be  simply  left  to  nature  ;  the  fluid  is  soon  absorbed 
or  evaporated. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  an  abscess  has  formed  deeply,  it 
must  be  opened  freely  vv'ith  the  lancet,  and  the  nitiate  of  silver  is  then 
to  be  applied  on  the  cavity  and  on  the  surrounding  inflamed  or  swelled 
skin.  A  poultice  of  bread  and  water  and  cold  water  as  a  lotion  is  then 
to  be  applied  over  the  whole.  The  ajiplication  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  repeated  every  second  or  third  day  if  the  swelling  oi'  inflamma- 
tion require  it,  and  the  cold  poultice  may  be  renewed  every  eight  hours. 

!  have  several  times  a[)plied  the  nitrate  of  silver  over  an  inflamed 
surflice  when  I  was  not  aware  that  suppuration  had  taken  ])lace.  Even 
in  these  instances  an  innnediate  check  was  given  to  the  surrounding  in- 
flammation, and  relief  to  the  pain,  but  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
there  was  increase  of  swelling  attended  by  some  pain,  which  is  not  usual 
excepting  when  there  is  matter  or  some  extraneous  body  underneath. 

In  these  cases  a  free  incision  must  be  made  with  the  lancet,  and  after- 
wards apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  cold  poultice. 

In  doubtful  cases,  where  suppuration  may  be  expected,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  apply  a  poultice  after  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  part  may  be  in  a 
fitter  state,  to  detect  any  matter,  than  if  an  hard  eschar  be  over  it. 

The  bites  of  animals  and  the  stings  of  insects  have  a  speedy  remedy 
in  tlie  nitrate  of  silver,  if  applied  as  dii'ected  in  punctured  woimds. 

Of  Pf^OLinds  received  in  Dissection. — Pievious  to  a  'post-mortem  exa- 
mination, as  a  precautionary  measure,  any  sores  or  scratches  on  the  fingers 
or  hands  should  have  the  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  them  to  form  an 
eschar. 

After  a  jiost-mortem  examination,  wash  the  hands  well  in  tepid  water, 
then  bathe  them  in  salt  and  water,  so  that  any  small  wound  or  abrasion 
may  be  detected  by  the  smarting  pain  occasioned  by  its  application  ; 
this  is  especially  desirable  after  a  yost-mortem-  examination  of  abdominal 
inflammation  and  of  puerperal  patients,  as  a  number  of  fatal  cases  have 
occurred  fiom  very  slight  wounds  unobserved  at  the  time.  Every  suspi- 
cious spot  should  be  then  moistened  with  a  little  water,  and  the  nitrate 
of  silver  freely  applied  on  the  affected  parts,  and  over  the  surrounding 
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skin,  to  form  an  eschar.  This  })lan  will  be  a  most  effectual  preventive  of 
niiscfiief  in  recent  injuries. 

If  the  puncture  be  deep  it  will  be  necessary  to  suck  the  part  well  first, 
then  put  a  drop  of  pure  water  on  the  orifice  of  the  pimclure,  and  apply 
the  nitrate  of  silver  well,  so  as  to  occasion  a  smaiting  pain  within  the 
wound,  and  apply  it  lightly  on  the  surrounding  skin. 

Jn  the  second  stage,  when  the  wound  becomes  painful  or  inflamed, 
and  there  is  a  tumor  or  elevation  of  the  skin,  the  removal  of  the  small 
tumor  with  the  lancc^t,  or  a  crucial  incision  must  be  made  through  it, 
and  then  a[)ply  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  wound,  and  on,  and  beyond, 
the  inflamed  and  swollen  parts  ;  if  on  the  following  or  subsequent  days 
the  inflammation  spreads,  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  should 
be  repeated  ;  an  ipec;icuanha  emetic,  followed  by  a  purgative,  would  be 
desirable,  if  the  digestive  organs  are  affected. 

In  the  third  stage,  inflammation  is  raj^idly  spreading,  violent  constitu- 
tional symj)toms  are  present,  and  the  violent  knocking  pain  in  the  head 
peculiar  to  this  stage.  Venesection,  ipecacuanha  emetic,  followed  by  a 
purgative,  two  grains  of  calomel  with  two  grains  of  James's  powder 
every  three  or  four  houis,  till  the  mouth  is  affected,  appear  to  be  best 
treatment.  The  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied  freely  on  all  the  in- 
flamed sur.fiice,  and  along  the  inflamed  absorbents. 

Wounds  from  the  Bites  of  Rabid  Animals. — I  read  a  paper  some 
time  ago,  in  a  work  on  veterinary  surirery,  where  the  writer  mentions  his 
entile  confidence  in  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  tc  the  bites 
of  rabid  animals. 

An  olijcction  has  been  made  to  the  excision  of  the  |>art  alone,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  ihe  virus  from  the  bitten  wound  being  con- 
veyed to  the  recent  wound  made  with  the  scalpel.  To  avoid  t!)is,  the 
parts  may  fiist  be  well  washed  wlih  warm  water,  with  the  assistance  of 
Read's,  or  any  powerful  syringe,  to  reiTiove  the  saliva  away  fiom  the 
wound  ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  then  freely  applied  within  the 
wound,  afier  that  the  bitten  part  should  be  removed  with  the  scalpel,  and 
afterwards  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  again  to  the  wound,  making  doubly 
sure  of  having  the  poisoned  parts  removed.  The  sores  to  be  healed 
by  eschar. 

Of  Lacerated  Wounds. — After  the  wound  has  been  well  cleansed,  and 
foreign  matters  removed,  the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  applied  close 
upon  the  irregular  edges  of  the  wound,  but  not  within  the  wound,  and 
on  the  surrounding  skin  ;  afterwards  the  parts  should  b(^  brouglit  into 
approximation  by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  to  be  healed  by  the  first 
intention.  Should  the  laceration  be  considerable,  the  interrupted  suture 
may  be  used  with  the  same  success  and  safety  as  in  an  inciso(i  wound, 
but  the  suture  must  be  applied  before  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied  on  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
on  the  line  of  the  wound,  and  on  the  surrounding  skin  ;  the  parts  should 
be  supported  by  adhesive  straps,  without  any  other  covering  ;  the  liga- 
ture may  be  removed  about  the  third  day,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  ap- 
plied to  the  small  orifices  left,  to  prevent  any  ulceration. 
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Great  advantages  are  derived  from  healing  wounds,  particularly  on  the 
face,  by  file  aid  of  the  nitrate  of  silvei*. 

1.  it  prevents  the  ii-ritation  arising  from  the  irregular  edges  of  a  lace- 
rated wound  ;  adhesive  inflanimation  takes  place,  and  the  wound  is  heal- 
ed by  the  first  inlention,  as  in  an  incised  wound. 

2.  The  inflammation,  swelhng  and  irritative  fever  consequent  on  lace- 
rated wounds,  are  in  a  great  degree  prevented,  and  there  being  no  ulce- 
rative process,  there  is  no  loss  of  substance,  so  that  unsightly  scars  and 
raised  cicatrices  are  prevented. 

7o  arrest  the  Haemorrhage  from  Leech-bites. — Apply  the  point  of  a 
stick  of  tlie  nitrate  of  silver  firmly  within  the  little  orifice  for  a  short 
time;  then  a  small  piece  of  black  lint  must  be  firmly  pressed  on  the  part 
with  the  finger  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  by  this  means  the  bleeding  is 
effectually  stopped  ;  the  black  lint  becomes  fiimly  adherent,  adhesive 
inflammation  is  produced,  and  tlie  lint  does  not  separate  till  the  leech- 
mark  is  '^eah^d. 

Incist  (  Wounds. — Apply  the  nitiate  of  silver  slightly  on  the  skin  sur- 
rounding the  wound,  not  ivithin  the  wound,  and  bring  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  with  adhesive  plaster,  or  uninterrupted  sutures  ;  by 
this  means  any  subsequent  inflammation  or  swelling  of  the  skin  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  wound  heals  by  the  first  Intention.  In  the  operation 
for  hare-)ip,  or  in  wounds  on  the  face,  adhesive  inflammation  is  imme-^ 
diately  produced  by  this  treatment,  and  the  cure  safely  efi^ected.  When 
the  ligatures  are  removed,  the  small  orifices  remaining  should  be  touched 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  prevent  any  ulceration. 

Of  Erysipelas. — In  very  slight  attacks  of  erysipelas,  sometimes  an 
active  purgative  and  low  diet  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  disease 
without  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  if  constitutional 
symptoms  are  present,  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  use  both  constitutional 
remedies  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  simultaneously. 

The  constitutional  remedies,  as  the  case  may  require,  are  venesection, 
emetic,  purgative,  and  repeated  doses  of  chloride  of  mei'cury  and  James's 
j)owder.  The  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  applied  as  follows  : — Wash  the 
affected  parts  well  with  soap  fmd  watei',  then  with  water  alone,  to  re- 
fuove  any  particle  of  soap  remaining,  afierwards  wipe  the  parts  dry  with 
a  soft  clotii ;  then  apply  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver two  or  three  times  over  the  whole  inflamed  surface,  and  beyond  it  on 
the  surrounding  healthy  skin,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches.  Jn 
about  twelve  hours  it  will  be  seen  if  the  solution  has  been  well  applied. 
If  any  inflamed  part  be  unaffected  by  it,  it  must  be  immediately  re-ap- 
plied to  it.  Sometimes  even  after  the  most  decided  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  inflammation  may  spread,  but  it  is  then  generally 
much  less  severe,  and  it  may  be  eventually  checked  by  the  repeated 
application  of  this  remedy. 

It  is  desirable  to  visit  the  patient  every  twelve  hours,  till  the  inflam- 
mation is  subdued. 

By  this  means,  we  have  a  complete  control  over  the  disease.  If  the 
erysipelas  is  attended  by  vesication,  the  vesicles  should  be  broken  and 
the  nitrate  of  silver  applied  on  the  denuded,  inflamed  parts ;  but  if  the 
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vesicles  arise  from  tlie  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  they  may  be  allowed 
10  remain  imdislurl)efl. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  face,  when  it  is  spreading  on  the  forehead,  or  at 
all  on  the  scalp,  the  head  should  be  shaved  as  early  as  possible,  that  the 
extent  of  inflammation  may  be  traced  on  the  scalp,  which  often  can  only 
be  detected  by  pain,  or  by  cedema  being  felt  on  pressure  with  the  finger. 
The  solution  requires  to  be  applied  very  freely  all  over  the  scalp,  where 
a  scarcely  or  never  produces  vesication. 

When  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued  by  an  early  use  of  the  ni- 
irate  of  silver,  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  been  immediately  re- 
iieved  ;  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  directly  aggravated  by  the  least 
increase  of  local  inflammation,  and  in  a  few  hours,  after  a  decided  appli- 
cation of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  inflanimation  has  been  arrested,  and 
gradually  subdued,  and  with  it  the  constitutional  symptoms  cease. 

Even  in  idiopathic  erysipelas,  there  is  no  period  of  the  disease  when 
I  would  not  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver;  I  have  never  in  any  case  seen 
nietastasis  or  any  other  bad  effect  from  the  use  of  this  important  remedy  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  the  best  local  remedy  to  prevent  such  mischief. 

On  P lilegnionoiis  Erysipelas. -j- An  early  application  of  the  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  alone  will  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  inflammation. 

If  the  inflammation  be  severe,  attended  with  swelling,  and  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  be  much  afl^ected,  a  number  of  leeches  should  be 
applied  on  the  inflamed  part,  or  small  incisions  made  with  a  lancet ;  a 
bread-and-water  p<wltice  applied,  until  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  then  the 
concentrated  solution  to  be  applied  fieely  upon  and  beyond  the  inflamed 
parts,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  plaster  of  the  neutral  ointment,  if 
suppuration  be  anticipated  ;  if  not,  the  parts  should  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  to  form  an  eschar. 

If  the  leech-marks  or  incisions  afterwards  become  painful  or  irritable, 
a  slight  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  required. 

By  the  above  method  of  ti-eatment,  the  inflammation  is  arrested  and 
subdued,  the  suppurative  process  often  prevented,  and  long  incisions  un- 
necessary. Should  the  system  be  afi^ected,  ipecacuanha  emetics,  saline 
purgatives,  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  with  James's  powder. 

On  Injlammation  of  the  Absorbents. — Constitutional  remedies  are 
often  required,  as  venesection,  emetics,  purgatives,  Sic,  and  an  immediate 
attention  to  the  origin  of  the  disease.  If  from  a  foreign  substance,  it 
must  be  removed  ;  if  from  an  abscess,  it  must  be  freely  opened  ;  or 
from  an  irritable  ulcer,  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied  to  destroy 
the  irritation.  The  nitrate  of  silver  should  then  be  applied,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  the  concentrated  solution,  freely  upon  the  whole  of  the  inflamed 
and  swelled  surface,  along  the  lines  of  inflammation,  and  beyond  them 
on  the  surrounding  skin.  By  these  means,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  most  efl^ectually  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  the  numerous 
abscesses,  often  occasioned  by  this  kind  of  inflammation,  prevented. 

Phlegmonous  Inflammation. — Pure  phlegmonous  inflammation  will  be 
often  arrested  and  subdued  by  the  early  application  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, without  any  other  remedy  ;  but  if  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be 
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doubtful  whether  suppuration  has  taken  place  or  not.  the  inflnniniation 
will  be  arrested,  and  llie  suppuration  more  circumscribed  and  limited  in 
its  extent. 

If  the  tumefaction  and  inflammation  are  not  subdued  in  four  days  after 
the  application,  it  will  be  found  that  suppuration  has  taken  place,  and 
that  the  use  of  the  lancet  will  be  required  to  oj)en  the  abscess,  after 
which  the  wound  will  more  rapidly  heal  than  if  the  nitrate  liad  not  beert 
used.  Tlie  cold  poultice  may  be  applied  every  ei^^^ht  hours,  and  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  every  second  or  third  day,  as  required. 

Small  Irritable  Ulcers  with  Varicose  Veins. —  Fill  the  small  ulceis 
liirhtly  with  scrapings  of  the  black  lint,  and  cover  them  with  a  plaster 
of  the  neutral  ointment,  and  apply  gi'adualed  pressure  with  a  bandage 
on  the  leg  ;  it  often  happens  that  an  adherent  eschar  is  formed  after  the 
first  application  ;  but  if  not.  the  remedy  njust  be  repeated  every  third  or 
fourth  day.     A  bandage  or  lace-stocking  should  be  continued. 

Burns  or  Scalds. — In  the  6rst  class  of  burns  or  scalds,  where  there  is 
superficial  inflammation,  and  in  the  second  where  there  is  sim|)ly  vesica- 
tion without  destruction  of  the  cutis,  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  as  directed  in  eiysipelas,  often  efl^ects  a  speedy  cure  ;  the  vesicles 
should  be  removed,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  applied  on  the  exposed 
cutis,  to  form  an  eschar.  If  future  dressings  are  required,  the  black  lint  and 
neutral  ointment  may  be  applied  every  third  or  fourth  day.  Should  the 
t)urn  or  scald  be  exposed  to  friction  on  any  pan  of  the  body,  a  plaster  of 
the  neutral  ointment  applied  with  a  light  bandage  over  it  will  be 
necessary. 

In  burns  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  particularly  on  the  face, 
the  mode  of  healing  by  eschar  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Gano^rrEua  SeniHs. — An  eai'ly  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
indispensable  to  give  a  chance  of  checking  the  progress  of  this  dreadful 
disease.  It  has  been  used  with  decided  success  when  the  toes  have  as- 
sumed a  dark  color,  and  become  a  little  swollen  with  purple  vesications 
on  the  low^er  and  outer  part  of  the  leg.  The  solid  nitiate  of  silver  may  be 
applied  (the  affected  parts  being  previously  moistened  with  watei)  freely 
on  the  affected  toes,  and  lightly  on  the  surrounding  healthy  skin  ;  and 
also  on  the  denuded  skin  after  the  vesicles  have  been  removed,  so  as  to 
form  an  eschar.  If  successful,  the  eschar  becomes  adherent,  the  inflam- 
mation is  subdued,  and  all  further  mischief  prevented.  In  due  time  the 
eschar  will  be  thrown  off,  leaving  the  parts  underneath  healed. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  give  purgatives,  and  adhere  to  an  antiphlogistic 
regimen  during  the  cure. — London  Lancet. 


MEAT  BISCUIT— A  NKW  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

[Some  account  was  given,  a  few  w^eeks  since,  of  a  new  preparation  of 
wheat  as  an  article  of  diet,  lately  brought  into  notice  in  London.  The 
article  was  more  particularly  intended  for  invalids,  for  the  use  of  whom 
it  would  seem,  in  some  cases,  well  adapted.    The  following  letler  from 
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Dr.  Aslibel  Sinith,  of  Texas,  well  known  in  the  political  as  well  as 
iKledical  world,  relates  to  a  preparation  which  promises  to  be  of  more 
general  use  ;  and,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  the  two  general  classes 
of  daily  food,  and  in  a  form  concentrated  and  portable,  "would  appear, 
horn  the  description  now  given,  to  be  a  most  important  addition  lo  our 
not  very  numerous  preparations  of  food  that  will  really  keep.  The  letter 
is  taken,  much  abridged,  from  a  pamphlet  just  received  from  Galv(  slon,  in 
which  Mr.  Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  the  inventor  oi' the  preparation,  also  d  ascribes 
it  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  S.'s  letter  is  addressed  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  holds  a  senii-annual 
meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  this  month.  A  patent  has  been  taken  out.j 
Mr.  Borden  claims,  as  you  will  see,  lo  have  discovered  a  process  for  com- 
bining in  a  cheap,  convenient  and  portable  form,  all  the  nutritive  portions 
of  animal  and  farinaceous  food.  His  invention  has  the  further  advantages 
that  all  refuse,  excrementitious  and  suj^n-fluous  matters  are  rejected  ; 
and  that  the  meat  biscuit,  for  so  Mr.  I^orden  denominates  his  prepared 
article,  can  be  presei'ved  fresh,  without  condiments  or  presc^rvati ves  of 
any  kind,  f)r  years,  and  in  all  climates — care  only  being  taken  that  it  be 
kept  dry.  From  several  satisfactory  irials,  it  is  proved  that  Mr.  Bor- 
den's process  is  ecjually  adapted  for  combining  any  farina,  any  fiour  or 
meal,  with  any  of  the  meats  of  the  animal  kingdom  used  by  man  for 
food  :  but  he  has  hilherlo  conhned  hiuiselflo  combining  wheat  flour  with 
the  flesh  of  neat  cattle. 

I  have  exaiiiined  with  careful  attention,  anfl  have  several  times  eaten 
of  the  soup  made  of  the  meat  biscuit — but,  before  speaking  further  of 
its  uses,  1  will  briefly  allude  to  the  rjianner  of  preparing  the  biscuit  in 
question.  The  nutritive  portions  of  the  beef,  or  othei'  meat,  immediately 
on  its  being  slaughtered,  aie,  by  long  boiling,  separated  from  the  l)ones 
and  fibnxrs  and  cartilaginous  matters  ;  the  water  holding  the  nutritious 
matters  in  solution,  is  evaporated  to  a  considerable  degree  of  spicitude 
■ — this  is  iIk.mi  made  into  a  dough  with  firm  wheaten  flour,  the  dough 
rolled  and  cut  into  the  form  of  tjiscuits,  and  then  desiccated  or  baked  in 
an  oven  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  cooking,  both  of  the  f^our  and  the  ani- 
mal food,  is  thus  complete.  The  meat  biscuits  thus  prepared  have  the 
appearance  and  firmness  of  the  nicest  crackers  or  navy  bread,  being  as 
dry,  and  breaking  or  pulverizing  as  readily  as  the  most  carefully-made 
table  crackers.  It  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  biscuit,  or  reduced  to  a 
coarse  flour  or  meal.  It  is  best  kept  in  tin  cases  hermetically  soldered 
up  ;  the  exclusion  of  air  is  not  inj|)ortant,  hinnidity  alone  is  to  be  guard- 
ed against.  1  have  seen  some  of  the  biscuit  perfectly  fresh  and  sound 
that  have  been  hanging  in  sacks  since  last  July  in  Mr.  Borden's  kitclien  : 
and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  climate  articles  contract  mois- 
ture arid  moulder  promptly,  unless  kept  dry  by  artificial  heat. 

For  iTiaking  soup  of  the  meat  biscuit,  a  batter  is  first  made  of  the  pid- 
verized  biscuit  and  cold  water — this  is  stirrecl  into  boiling  water — the 
boiling  is  continued  some  ten  or  twenty  minutes — salt,  pepper,  and 
other  condiments,  are  added  to  suit  the  taste,  and  the  soup  is  ready  for 
the  table.  I  have  eaten  the  soup  several  times — it  has  the  fresh,  liveli/, 
clean,  and  thoroughly-done  or  cooked  flavor  that  used  to  form  the  charm 
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of  the  soups  of  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  Tt  is  perfectly  free  from  tlmt 
vapid  unctuous  stale  taste  wliich  chaiacterizes  all  prepared  soups  I  have 
hitherto  tried  at  sea  and  elsewhere.  Those  chemical  changes  in  food 
which,  in  common  languai^e,  we  denominate  cooking,  have  been  per- 
fectly effected  in  Mr.  Borden's  biscuit  by  the  long-continued  boiling  at 
(irst.  and  tlie  subsequent  baking  or  roasting.  The  soup  prepared  of  it 
is  thus  ready  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system  without  loss,  and  without 
tedious  digestion  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  nu- 
tritious and  invigorating.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  meat 
biscuit  is  manufactured  without  salt,  pepper,  or  any  condiment  or  chemi- 
cal antiseptic  whatever  ;  thus  the  freshness  or  peculiar  properties  inhe- 
rent to  recently-slaughtered  meat,  are  preserved,  and  a  simple  and  per- 
fect guarantee  furnished  of  the  goodness  of  any  particular  parcel.  To 
the  soup  made  of  Mr.  Borden's  biscuit,  as  already  intimated,  salt  and 
the  various  condiments  used  in  soups  may  be  added  to  suit  the  taste  ; 
also,  toasted  bread,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  circumstances  pei-mit  and  fancy 
suggests,  until  the  varied  catalogue  of  the  potages  of  the  restaurateui'S 
may  be  rivalled. 

The  difterent  portable  soups  and  prepared  meats  for  long  voyages, 
which  I  have  seen,  answer  only  imperfectly  the  ends  for  which  tliey 
have  been  designed.  Being  prepared  more  or  less  with  condiments, 
these  meats  dilier  from  freshly-slaughtered  animal  food  ;  they  contain 
fibrous  and  indigestible  portions,  being  more  or  less  liquid  in  form,  they 
are  iticonvenient  to  carry,  and  besides,  thus  necessitate  the  transpoi'tation 
of  useless  bulk.  The  meats  put  up  for  long  voyages,  in  the  man- 
ner just  alluded  to,  are  not  wholly  freed  from  fatty  mailers  ;  these  un- 
dergoing slight  chemical  changes  in  time,  impair  both  the  taste  and 
quality  of  the  food,  into  which  they  enter  ;  nor  are  these  meats  so  com- 
pletely cooked  as  by  Mr.  Borden's  double  process  of  boilintf  and  baking. 

I  might  here  insist  on  the  very  great  conveniences  of  Mr.  B.'s  meat 
biscuit  arising  from  its  dryness.  For  long  voyages  it  is  best  preserved 
in  soldered  tin  cases  or  tight  casks  :  but  it  may  be  carried  in  sacks,  sus- 
pended from  one's  saddle-bow,  for  weeks  or  months  over  the  piairies,  or 
through  the  desert,  without  risk  of  spoiling,  using  care  to  keej)  it  dry  ; 
and  when  a  case  or  cask  is  opened,  it  may  be  economized  Ibr  days  or 
weeks,  according  to  circumstances  ;  whereas  the  liquid  portable  soups 
and  prepared  merits  must  be  at  once  eaten,  or  they  soon  spoil,  especially 
in  damp  or  hot  weather. 

As  no  condiments  nor  chemical  preservatives  enter  into  the  meat  biscuit, 
it  retains  unchanged  and  unimpaired  all  its  qualities  of  freshly-slaughter- 
ed meat  :  and,  as  already  intimated,  furtiishes  its  own  evidence  and  gua- 
rantee of  soundness  at  the  time  of  using. 

As  the  meat  biscuit  requires  only  ten  to  twenty  minutes  to  be  made 
into  a  hot  delicious  soup,  with  the  aid  of  fire  and  water  only,  its  ad- 
vantages for  family  use,  for  hospitals,  at  sea,  and  on  long  journeys  over 
land,  and  wherever  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  food  promptly,  must  be 
obvious. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  meat  biscuit,  an  article  of  food,  partly  farina- 
ceous, and  partly  animal,  such  as  the  system  requires  for  long-continu- 
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ed  use;  it  is  easily  preserved  in  all  climates,  seasons  and  circumstances 
— it  is  in  a  form  the  most  concentrated  and  convenient  for  carriage — it 
is  prepared  with  little  trouble,  and  speedily  ;  by  its  cheapness  it  is  ac- 
coiTnT)odated  to  universal  use. 

The  advantages  of"  the  meat  biscuit,  for  hospitals,  are  obvious:  a  nice, 
cheap,  fresh,  invigorating  and  easily-digestible  souj)  can  be  prepared  in 
a  few  minutes,  at  the  moment,  almost,  wlien  the  taste  and  condition  of 
the  patient  require  it. 

For  private  families,  and  especially  stnall  ones,  and  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, it  is  convenient  by  dispensing  with  the  long  hours  of  boiling  required 
to  prepare  ordinary  soups. 

On  long  sea  voyages,  it  furnishes  at  a  cheap  rate  that  indispensable  re- 
quisite of  health  and  preventive  of  scurvy,  an  occasional  ration  of  fresh 
meat.  But  it  is  not  for  long  voyages  alone,  to  which  it  is  adapted.  Every 
one  who  has  been  at  sea,  knows  the  sparing  use  of  fire  on  board  ships. 
What  could  be  more  grateful,  invigorating  and  healthful  for  the  sailor, 
dripping  with  water  and  shivering  with  cold,  than  a  bowl  of  iiot  soup, 
well  seasoned  vvith  pepper,  or  other  warming  condiments  ;  and  how 
vastly  more  salutary  than  the  ration  of  grog. 

It  lias  appeared  to  me  that  an  i;)vention,  promising  so  much  practical 
convenience  and  utility,  deserves  the  examination  and  judgment  of  your 
learned  Association.  I  shall  accordingly  forward  to  Charleston,  in  time 
for  your  semi-annual  meeting,  next  month,  in  that  city,  some  of  the  par- 
cels of  meat  biscuit  placed  at  luy  disposition  by  Mr.  Borden.  It  is  also 
niy  intention  to  transmit  others  of  the  parcels  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  will  meet  in  Cincinnati  in  June  next,  for  their  exa- 
mination and  judgment. 


LUMBAR  ABSCESS. 

To  the  E  Utor  of  the  Boston  Medical  a7id  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Believing  it  the  duty  of  medical  men  to  publish  interesting  and 
singular  cases,  for  mutual  benefit,  1  venture  to  speak  of  a  recent  case  in 
my  own  practice. 

John  Haw  kins,  of  Stockbridge,  aged  20,  was  attacked  with  measles 
m  February,  1849.  He  was  quite  sick  for  some  days.  The  eruption 
finally  came  out  well,  and  in  a  few  days  he  appeared  convalescing.  But 
his  appetite  was  poor,  and  there  was  more  or  less  cough  for  some  weeks. 
He  often  complained  of  severe  pain  in  one  side,  and  in  the  back,  with 
chills  and  great  restlessness.  He  commenced  discharging  thin  pus  by 
stool,  from  one  to  two  ounces  a  day.  Sometimes  it  would  pass  with  the 
common  alvine  dejections;  at  other  times  pure  pus  would  pass  without 
pain  or  any  unusual  symptoms.  This  continued  more  or  less  from  March 
until  July  11th,  when  he  died.  His  sufferings  during  the  whole  time 
were  intense,  unless  under  the  infl^uence  of  some  opiate. 

From  the  symptoms,  the  disease  was  evidently  lumbar  abscess.  One 
side  was  much  swollen  and  tender  to  the  touch  along  the  lumbar  region  ; 
fluct!iation  could  be  detected,  and  there  was  some  af)pearance  of  pointing 
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within  an  incli  or  two  of  the  spine.  Should  not  an  attempt  have  been 
made  to  relieve  the  [)alient  by  opening  the  tumor  near  the  spine  ?  Have 
we  any  precedent  for  thus  opening  a  psoas  abscess  1  Diseases  of  this 
character  con^monly  procure  an  outlet  l)y  a  circuitous  course,  producms; 
much  mischief  and  many  alarming  symptoms  (as  in  this  case),  often 
forming  a  swelling  above  Poupart's  ligament,  sometimes  below  it,  and 
sometimes  it  may  ghde  under  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  In  this  case  the 
nsorbid  matter  found  vent  in  small  quantities  through  the  rectum,  passing 
off  by  stool.    This,  I  believe,  is  something  unusual. 

.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  in  presence  of  several  physi- 
cians, but  no  passage,  by  ulceration  or  otherwise,  from  the  exterior  cavity 
in  close  proximity  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  was  found  into  either  the  colon 
or  rectum,  which  were  removed,  washed  and  filled  with  water,  and  ap- 
peared entirely  sound  and  healthy.  How  tlie  matter  got  into  the  bowel, 
is  still  a  mystery. 

I  believe  this  disease  is  seldom  if  ever  cured.  In  this  case  it  appears 
to  me  a  chance  of  recovery  might  have  been  given  by  opening  the  ab- 
scess in  the  lumbar  region  near  the  spine.  Jn  that  case  we  should  avoid 
the  danger  from  [liercing  the  peritoneum,  as  the  disease  or  suppuration  is 
without  the  peritoneal  sac.  if  any  brother  in  the  profession  has  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  lumbar  abscess,  by  resolution  or  opening  the  sac  with 
scalpel  or  lancet,  I  wish  he  would  report  the  case. 

Respectfully  yours,  N.  B.  Pickett. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  March  11,  1850. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    MARCH    27,    186  0. 


American  Medical  Association. — Active  preparations  are  indicated  in 
Cincinnati,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  anniversary  meeting  in  that 
city.  Gentlemen  on  whom  it  devolves  to  present  reports,  should  be  ar- 
ranging materials,  that  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  great  objects  contemplated 
may  appear.  Delegates,  too,  such  is  the  facility  for  water  and  railroad 
conveyance,  should  be  promptly  on  the  spot.  The  scenery  is  so  delightful 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  West,  that  a  view  of  it  is  a  compensation 
for  the  fatigues  of  a  journey.  Drs.  Drake  and  Mussey,  and  the  faculty 
generally  in  Cincinnati,  will  doubtless  exert  themselves  to  give  the  medical 
stranger  a  cordial  reception. 


Sjilpkate  of  Manganese. — Messrs.  Philbrick  &  Trafton,  well-known 
druggists  in  this  city,  are  manufacturing  an  admirable  article  under  the 
above  name.  The  immense  advantages  over  iron,  which  some  European 
writers  claim  for  manganese  in  its  difierent  forms,  has  induced  that  firm  to 
exert  themselves  to  prepare  it  in  a  faithful  manner,  that  they  may  thus  be 
in  readiness  to  meet  the  growing  demand  in  this  country.  They  have 
also  in  preparation,  iodide  of  manganese,  syrup  of  iodide  manganese, 
carbonate,  oxide,  phosphate,  malate,  tartrate,  and  other  preparations  spoken 
of  by  M.  Hannan  in  the  last  number  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect. 
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Trial  of  Professor  Wchsfer. — Some  account  of  this  trial  wiW  probably 
be  expected  in  the  Journal  by  iis  readers;  and  as  both  the  parties  thus  iar 
concerned  in  ihe  melancholy  atlair  belonged  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
as  much  of  the  evidence  is  of  a  strictly  medical  nature,  it  is  proper  that  a 
brief  sketch  of  it  should  be  recorded  here,  althounh  full  repoits  of  the 
trial  will  probably  first  reach  most  of  our  readers.  The  trial  commenced 
on  Tuesday  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  city,  before  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  and  Associate  Justices  Wilde,  Dewey  and  Metcalf.  The 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Cliiford,  assisted  by  Geo.  Beniis,  Esq.,  are  the  Go- 
vernment officers,  and  the  Hon.  Pliny  Merrick  of  Worcester,  and  Edward 
D.  Sohier,  Esq.  of  Boston,  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Less  delay  was  ex- 
perienced in  empanellino-  a  jury  than  was  anticipated,  and  after  the  open- 
ing address  of  Mr.  Clitibrd,  the  evidence  of  several  important  witnesses 
was  given  in  on  the  first  day.  It  mainly  related  to  the  fact  of  the  sudden 
(lisnppear;uice  of  Dr.  Parkman  on  Friday,  the  23d  of  November.  The 
time  when  and  the  places  where  he  was  last  seen,  were  sworn  by  several 
witnesses  to  have  been  a  little  before  2  P.  M.,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Medical  College.  The  testimony  subsequently  given,  respecting  the 
business  transaciions  between  Dr.  P.  and  Dr.  Webster,  was  important,  and 
was  principally  by  R.  G.  Shaw,  Esq.,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  P.  This  and 
the  other  evirlence  which  we  shall  t^ive  has  been  taken  from  the  reports  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  Evening  Journal,  &c.  In  April,  1848,  Dr.  Webster 
being  in  pressing  want  of  money,  mortgaged  his  cabinet  of  minerals,  con- 
taining 5000  specimens,  to  Mv.  Shaw  lor  $1200,  S600  of  which  were  then 
paid,  and  the  remainder  in  June,  when  a  bill  of  sale  and  catalogue  were 
given  to  Mr.  S.  Subsequently  this  was  mentioned  by  the  latter  to  Dr. 
Parkman,  who  stated  that  he  had  a  previous  mortgage  on  them,  which  was 
at  once  shovvn  to  Mr.  Shaw.  It  was  dated  Jan.  22,  1847,  and  conveyed 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Webster's  furniture  and  efiects  to  Dr.  P.,  including  the 
minerals,  failing  the  payment,  in  four  years,  of  S2400.  The  latter  de- 
claretl  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  downright  fraud,  and  that  Dr.  Webster 
ought  to  be  punished.  It  was  afterwards  proposed  by  Prof.  Webster,  to 
other  individuals,  that  these  minerals  should  be  purchased  of  him  and  given 
to  the  College,  and  Mr.  Shaw  was  called  on  to  subscribe  for  this  purpose, 
who  agreed  to  deduct  S500  from  the  $1200  owed  him  by  Dr.  W.  The 
remaining  $700  was  afterwards  paid  him,  but  none  of  the  money  subscrib- 
ed reached  Dr.  Parkman,  who  had  since  often  importuned  Dr.  W. 

The  Medical  College  was  visited  by  the  police  as  early  as  Monday,  the 
SiSih,  and  the  lecture  and  dissecting  rooms,  the  attic,  the  vault  connected 
with  the  dissecting  room,  &c.  were  searched.  Prof.  Webster's  apartment 
was  found  locked,  but  they  were  politely  admitted  by  him  after  knocking 
twice,  and  were  told  they  might  look,  but  were  requested  not  to  turn  things 
over.  On  the  officer's  making  a  motion  to  go  to  the  private  room  of  the 
doctor,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  small  closet  or  privy,  he  told  them  that 
valuable  and  dangerous  articles  were  in  that  room,  and  it  was  not  search- 
ed. There  was  then  a  bright  fire  in  the  furnace  in  which  the  bones  were 
afterwards  found,  and  the  stove  contained  ashes,  which  w^ere  only  partially 
examined.  Some  spots  were  noticed  on  the  stairs,  but  did  not  receive  par- 
ticular attention.  Search  was  made  in  the  building  each  day  afterwards, 
but  nothing  found  till  Friday  afternoon,  when,  Mr.  Kingsley  (formerly  Dr. 
Parkman's  agent)  testifies,  he  went  to  the  College,  in  company  with 
others.  "  Starkweather  and  I  rang  the  bell  at  the  door,  when  Littlefield 
came  round  to  us.    He  had  been  borrowing  tools  previously,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  breaking  through  the  wall  of  the  vault.  We  talked  a  few  minutes 
together,  and  he  said  as  much  as  to  satisfy  myself  that  that  was  his  inten- 
tion. I  heard  a  noise  while  I  stood  at  the  door  that  convinced  me  that  some 
one  was  ac  work  on  the  brick  work  of  the  wall.  He  went  back  again  to 
where  I  understood  he  had  been  so  to  work,  and  we  left  for  the  Marshal's 
office."  Mr.  Tukey,  the  City  Marshal,  testified — "On  the  evening  of 
Fridav,  30th  November,  I  received  certain  information,  and  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Shaw;  afterwards  to  the  Medical  College,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  ;  fousid  in  Littlefield's  apartment  officers  Tren- 
holm  and  Clapp  ;  we  all  then  went  to  a  trap-door  in  Littlefield's  apartment 
near  the  lower  laboratory,  whicli  allowed  passage  into  the  cellar  below  ; 
in  the  brick  wall  at  the  corner  of  the,  cellar  was  found  a  hole  some  18  inch- 
es square,  newly  broken.  I  took  a  lamp,  and  reaching  into  the  hole,  per- 
ceived what  I  thought  to  be  pieces  of  flesh  ;  the  sea- water  was  flowing  in 
and  out,  but  nothing  else  could  pass  out.  I  directed  Mr.  Trenholm  to  take 
out  the  remains  ;  they  were  three  pieces,  apparently  a  portion  of  a  body,  a 
part  of  a  thigh  and  leg.  Dr.  Bigelow  said  th^y  were  human,  but  not  a 
dissection  subject.  While  here,  heard  a  noise  in  Prof.  Webster's  room 
above,  and  some  one  said  probably  he  had  come.  We  went  up ;  1  remain- 
ed in  outer  room,  while  the  officers  went  into  the  laboratory  to  search  for 
the  person  supposed  to  have  been  heard.  They  reported  that  they  could 
find  no  one.  I  then  followed  the  officers  into  the  laboratory  and  stopped 
near  the  furnace  ;  Mr.  Clapp  took  from  the  ashes  what  I  discovered  were 
fragments  of  bones.  I  then  gave  directions  that  nothing  else  be  disturbed 
until  by  a  commission  frorja  Court.  Gave  directions  to  some  officers  to 
proceed  to  Cambridge  and  arrest  Dr.  Webster."  .After  Prof.  Webster's 
arrest,  that  evening,  and  conveyance  to  the  Jail  in  Boston,  Coroner  Pratt 
describes  his  appearance  as  follows.  "On  going  into  the  lock-up,  Dr. 
Webster  was  lying  on  his  face,  in  great  distress  ;  Dr.  Gay  tried  to  console 
him,  and  asked  him  to  get  up ;  Dr.  W.  said  he  was  not  able ;  they  then 
helped  him  up.  He  was  extremely  agitated,  trembled  violently,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  What  will  become  of  my  poor  family  !  '  He  was  taken  up  stairs, 
where  I  noticed  he  was  in  a  great  perspiration  ;  the  officers  had  to  carry 
him  up  stairs,  as  he  was  nearly  helpless.  He  was  seated  in  a  chair,  and 
offered  water;  he  was  so  agitated  he  could  not  drink;  did  not  take  the 
tumbler  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Parker  had  before  starting  directed  that  no  one 
should  converse  with  Dr.  Webster.  He  stated  to  him  that  some  discoveries 
had  been  made  at  the  Medical  College,  and  that  he  (Dr.  W.)  could  go 
there  and  make  some  explanations  if  he  chose.  Dr.  W.  consented  to  go, 
and  was  assisted  to  a  carriage  by  officers.  Mr.  Leighton,  the  turnkey,  and 
myself,  rode  inside  Vv'ith  him.  He  was  still  apparently  helpless  from  agi- 
tation. On  the  way.  Dr.  W.  complained  of  the  manner  of  his  arrest  and 
being  taken  from  his  family.  He  was  led  up  the  front  steps  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  entered  by  south  front  door,  and  went  into  the  lecture  room  on  the 
left ;  he  was  supported  by  Leighton  and  Cummings.  Next  went  into  the 
small  laboratory  ;  the  door  leading  from  the  lecture  room  to  the  rear  was 
broken  open  ;  somebody  then  inquired  for  the  key  of  tlie  adjoining  room  ; 
Dr.  W.  said  that  was  his  private  room,  and  contained  some  dangerous  ar- 
ticles;  that  Mr.  Clapp  had  the  key  of  it.  The  door  was  finally  broken 
open  with  an  axe,  and  we  entered  ;  saw  a  coat  near  the  door;  Dr.  W.  said 
that  was  worn  by  him  when  he  lectured  ;  he  requested  the  officers  to  be 
careful  in  handling  things,  or  they  would  do  mischief.  Some  person  in- 
quired where  the  chimney  was  that  was  heated;  it  was  pointed  out,  and 
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also  the  furnace;  some  one  took  off  the  cover  from  the  furnace  and  took 
out  pieces  of  bone,  v\'hen  I  directed  that  it  should  not  be  further  disturbed. 
There  were  some  minerals,  but  they  were  all  left  alone.  Dr.  W.  called 
again  for  water  here,  but  could  not  drink.  I  never  saw  a  man  appear  so 
before ;  the  water  seemed  to  be  offensive  to  him ;  he  snapped  his  teeth  on 
touching  the  tumbler;  he  was  more  excited  in  this  room  than  above  ;  this 
was  before  he  was  shown  the  remains,  I  think."  On  the  remains  being 
placed  before  him,  Mr.  Kingsley  testifies — "  These  were  put  in  presence 
of  Dr.  Webster,  who  leaned  against  two  officers  as  he  looked  on  them,  but 
he  made  no  remark,  neither  was  he  asked  any  questions.  He  appeared 
excited,  however,  and  not  different  from  what  "he  had  been  before.  He 
stood  within  eight  or  nine  feet  of  the  remains  at  the  time.  We  left,  after 
looking  at  them  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  prisoner  was  taken  to 
the  carriage.  The  next  afternoon  (Saturday)  the  upper  part  of  a  body  and 
a  thigh  were  found  by  officer  Fuller  in  a  tea-chest.  1  was  called  from  the 
uppe  rlaboratory  to  the  lower,  where  I  found  the  men  drawing  a  tea-chest 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  was  turned  up,  and  the  body  tumbled  out 
along  with  some  tan.  The  thigh  was  inside  the  trunk,  and  the  impression 
of  the  ends  of  the  ribs  were  upon  the  flesh  of  the  thigh,  which  was  the 
left  one.  A  large  jack-knife  also  fell  out  of  the  chest,  and  a  string  was 
found  tied  round  the  body  and  legs.  They  were  taken  out  and  washed, 
and  laid  along-side  of  the  other  remains,  which  the  officers  had  had  in 
charge  all  the  time  from  their  being  found."  On  Saturday  the  Coroner 
removed  the  contents  of  the  furnace,  and  he  states  on  the  trial  that  "  towards 
the  bottom,  a  piece  of  artificial  jaw  was  found,  having  in  it  some  mineral 
teeth  ;  could  not  say  whether  it  was  an  entire  block  of  manufactured  teeth  ; 
it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Winslov/  Lewis,  Jr. ;  the  whole  contents 
of  the  furnace  occupied  about  a  foot  in  depth;  there  were  aftenvards  found 
two  or  three  single  teeth.  The  ashes  remained  after  the  bones,  &c.  were 
removed;  and  I  gave  directions  that  the  whole  should  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  medical  men  and  chemists,  for  examination  of  such  parts  ;is  they 
individually  chose."  Both  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  J^ingsley  testified,  as  to  the 
the  remains,  that  they  were  similar  to  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman. 

We  now  come  to  the  medical  evidence.  v»'hich  is  more  fully  given. 

Dr.  Wivsloiv  Le7ois,  Jr.,  sworn.  I  was  one  of  the  physicians  who  call- 
ed at  the  College  on  Saturday,  after  Prof.  Webster's  arrest ;  the  others 
were  Dr.  Martin  Gay,  and  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson.  Coroner  Pratt  re- 
quested me  to  attend.  It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  called 
on  Dr.  George  H.  Gay  and  Dr.  Jatnes  W.  Stone,  and  also  requested  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman.  The  next  morning  (Sunday)  Dr.  Wy- 
man  took  charge  of  the  bones  and  some  other  articles  supposed  to  have 
blood  on  them  ;  Drs.  Gay,  Stone  and  myself  prepared  a  written  report  of 
what  we  particularly  inspected,  and  rendered  that  statement  to  the  Coro- 
ner's Jury.    [The  following  is  the  report  alluded  to.] 

Post-mortem  Examination,  at  the  Boston  Medical  College,  Dec. 2,  1849,  at  10  A.M. —  Fh'e  por- 
tions of  a  liuman  subject  were  examined;  a  thorax,  a  pelvis,  two  ttiighs,  and  a  left  leg;  togotlier 
with  the  contents  of  two  boxes  containing  various  iirticles  said  to  be  tal<en  from  a  furnace.  The 
thorax  and  left  thigh  were  discolored,  apparently  with  tan  and  some  caustic  substance  ;  the  three 
remaining  ones  were  white,  fair,  and  appeared  as  if  soaked  in  water.  The  cartilage  on  the  head 
■of  the  left  thigh  bone  was  colored  blacl<. 

Remains  of  Tliora.x,  which  consisted  of  all  the  bones  except  the  sternum.  Fracture  of  the  fifth 
right  rib,  apparently  recent,  and  about  four  inches  from  division  between  ribs  and  sternum. 

Both  clavicles  and  scapula?  present  5  clavicles  large.  Both  lungs  present,  but  collapsed.  Left 
lung  had  pleural  adhesions.    Structure  of  both  lungs  apparently  healthy. 

Anterior  thoracic  muscles  cut  up  fiom  the  ribs  about  six  inches  from  the  centre  on  each  side,  and 
with  the  skin  thrown  one  side. 
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Posterior  portion  of  iiiteg-nmeiits  from  Ihe  left  scapula  to  the  lumbar  vertebrap,  of  a  dark  color 
and  hardened.  Remaining-  portion  of  integuments  generally  of  a  natural  appearance,  except  a 
little  greenness  under  the  right  axilla,  probably  from  commencing  decomposition,  and  some  blue- 
ness  under  the  left  axilla,  leaving  (he  skin  soft  and  easily  broken^  through  artificial  action. 

An  opening  slighlly  ragged,  at)oiU  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  under  the  left  nipple,  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  extending  into  the  chest. 

Remains  of  liioracic  aorta  and  thoracic  (esophagus  present.  Heart  and  diaphragm  wanting. 
Trachea  divided  through  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Spleen  contracted  ;  externally  granulated  and  in- 
ternally red.  Left  kidney  in  its  natural  position  and  contracted.  No  liver,  right  kidney,  pancreas, 
stomach,  or  intestines. 

Sixteen  vertebr.-R  present,  consisting  of  three  lumbar,  twelve  dorsal,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  seventh  cervical,  which  appeared  to  have  i»e;>n  sawn  through  the  upper  part. 

Small  quantity  of  loag  greyish  hair  on  the  froiit  of  the  chest.  Some  stained  dark  greyish  hair 
on  the  back. 

Periosteum  removed  from  the  front  part  of  several  left  ribs.  Both  arms  severed  in  a  very  irre- 
gular and  unscientific  manner. 

Pelvic  portion  consisted  of  the  bones  of  pelvis,  two  of  the  inferior  lumbar  vertcbrce,  all  the  in- 
teguments, muscles,  organs,  &:c.,  and  the  pelvic  viscera  generally.  All  of  the  ititestine  remaining 
was  about  six  inches  ol  the  rectum,  tiirough  the  anterior  and  oxternal  portion  of  which  a  section 
had  been  made,  and  the  mucous  coat  separated  from  it  four  or  tive  inches,  throughout  the  whole 
circumfcrcnce,  but  not  cut  oil"  at  the  lower  end.  Hair  upon  this  portion  of  a  sandy  grey.  Both 
thighs  severed  from  it  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  Integuments  divided  down  to  the  pubis  in  the 
median  line.  On  placing  the  pelvic  portion  in  apposition  with  the  thoracic,  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra^  corresponded  precisely.  'J'he  spinous  process  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  with 
a  portion  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  same,  were  absent  from  the  thoracic  portion,  but  were 
found  attached  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  which  was  on  the  pelvic  portion. 

Right  Tkigli — On  being  placed  in  apposition  widi  the  pelvic  portion,  the  bone,  flesh  and  skin 
corresponded  perfectly.  Good  muscular  development,  with  but  little  of  fatly  matter.  Patella  at- 
tached.   Some  ossification  of  femoral  artery. 

Left  Thigh — Had  a  string  with  loose  ends,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  tied  round  just  above 
the  condyle.  Patella  attached.  On  being  placed  in  apposition  with  the  pelvis,  the  bones  corres- 
ponded, but  some  portion  of  the  skin  and  flesh  appeared  to  have  been  removed,  or  contracted 
from  artificial  means.  On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  and  somewhat  on  other  parts,  there 
were  appearances  apparently  of  the  action  of  fire  or  some  caustic  malier. 

Left  Leg — Of  natural  appearance,  fair  size,  and  on  being  placed  in  apposition  with  the  left 
thigh,  the  articulation  corresponded. 

MEASUREMKNTS.  Inches.  Inches. 

Thoraaic  portion,  length       ...........  17.-^ 

"  "      below  axilla,  circumference  30 

Pelvic  "  length  

"  "      circumference  below  crest  of  ileum   30^ 

Both  thighs  (of  the  same  length)  .  '   IJj 

"      *'      circumference  of  largest  part  of  each    ......  ]8,^- 

Left  leg,  length  to  the  outer  malleolus   IG 

Total   61 

Deduct  distance  from  bottom  of  pelvis  to  top  of  acetabulum        ....  3| 

.  ^ 

All  the  parts  being  placed  in  apposition,  the  distance  from  the  seventh  cervical 

vertebra  to  the  outer  malleolus      .........  .57*} 

Difference   :} 

Circumference  of  largest  part  of  left  leg  12| 

Right  kidney  afterwards  (liscox'ored  much  contracted  and  discolored. 

Distance  from  sole  of  foot  to  the  outer  malleolus  on  another  subject  ...  3 
Distance  from  top  of  head  to  sixth  cervical  vertebra   10 

Total  height,  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches,  or   .       .       ,       .       .       .  70.^ 

These  portions  appeared  to  belong  to  a  person  of  between  r>0  and  (SO  years  of  age.  The  mus- 
cular system  v\  as  well  developed,  and  but  very  little  of  adipose  matter.  The  fragments  of  bone 
found  m  the  ashes  and  cinders  from  the  furnace  in  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory,  contained  in  one  of 
the  boxes,  were  : — 1st,  fragments  of  a  cranium,  thirty  or  forty  pieces.  2d,  Fragmtmts  of  a  tem- 
poral hone.  3d,  Comnoid  |)ortion  of  the  lower  jaw,  probably  that  of  an  elderl}-  person.  4th,  A 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  right  side,  containing  a  part  of  the  dental  canal.  6th,  A  fragment  of  an 
atlas,  or  first  cervical  venei^ra.  Gth,  The  body  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  probablv  the  second  or 
third.  7th,  Fragment  of  a  humerus.  8th,  Terminal  phalanx  of  a  finger.  9lh,  Fragments  of  a 
tibia,  or  leg  bone.  10th,  Fragments  of  metatarsal  bones,  llih,  Right  os  calcis.  12lh,  Right  as- 
tragalus. ]3lh.  Several  p'cces  of  mineral  teeth,  the  more  perfect  portions  of  which  being  teeih  in 
a  block,  which,  on  being  shown  to  Dr.  N.  C.  Keep,  were  identified  as  having  been  made  by  him 
for  Dr.  George  Parkman,  and  corresponded  to  the  mould  in  Dr.  Keep's  possession.  Many  frag- 
ments undetermined.    Portion  of  ulna,  and  part  of  olecranon  process. 
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Witness  conliiiaed — There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  hody 
that  I  should  not  have  expacted  to  have  found  in  fhe  body  of  Dr.  Parkman  ; 
and  I  should  think  that  the  parts  had  been  separated  by  some  hand  skilled 
in  anatomy.    It  is  my  opinion  that  the  five  parts  belonged  to  one  and  the 
same  body.     Cross-examined. — 1  have  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Parkman, 
and  had  been  intimate  with  him.    I  could  not,  say  that  the  idea  would  have 
arisen  in  my  mind  that  the  body  was  that  of  Dr.  Parktnan.  had  I  not  heard  • 
the  rumor.    That  nart  of  the  chest  in  which  there  was  a  wound  seemed  to 
liave  been  affected  by  some  chemical  agency  ;  it  was  easily  torn.    I  could 
not  swear  that  there  hid  I  een  a  stab.    The  hole  penetrated  to  the  region 
of  the  heart.    I  should  think  that  about  two  gallons  of  blood  could  have 
been  drawn  from  a  live  person  corresponding  in  size  with  the  parts  we 
there  examined.    I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  time  would  be  re- 
quired to  burn  up  a  human  head.    As  to  how  long  a  time  it  would  take  to 
consume  the  other  portions  of  the  body  and  contents  missing,  I  cannot  tell 
with  any  accuracy.    It  would  undoubtedly  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
intensity  of»  the  fire,  and  the  kind  of  fuel  used.    The  lower  limbs  and 
muscles  of  this  body  were  remarkably  well  developed,  considering  the 
slenderness  of  the  chest. 

By  the  Government. — As  a  general  thing,  a  person  stabbed  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  would  bleed  more  internally  than  externally — that  is,  it  would 
bleed  more  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart.  The  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries 
ceases  very  shortly  after  death — though  it  may  flow  from  the  veins  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death. 

Dr.  James  IV.  Stone,  sworn.  Heard  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Lewis,  and 
concur  in  the  same.  The  muscles  were  exceedingly  well  developed.  The 
hair  of  the  back  was  longer  than  usual  ;  in  I'ront  it  had  been  burnt  so  that 
its  length  could  not  so  well  be  determined.  I  knew  Dr.  Parkman  ;  ,there 
was  nothing  in  these  remains  which  I  should  not  expect  to  find  in  his  body- 
He  was  a  great  walker  and  a  fast  walker.  We  concluded  that  the  breast 
bone  was  removed  by  some  person  having  knowledge  of  anatomy  ;  it 
was  done  in  a  surgical  way.  Should  not  think  these  remain.s  could  have 
been  those  of  a  subject  for  dissection.  Cross-exaviined. — Particularly 
examined  the  ribs  to  see  if  there  was  any  incision  or  stab  made,  but  dis- 
covered none  ;  was  iTilbrmed  next  day  that  such  was  found.  I  did  see 
perforations  of  the  membrane  and  muscle,  but  they  were  too  irregular  to 
have  been  done  by  a  knife. 

Dr.  George  li.  Gay,  sworn.  Was  one  of  the  physicians  who  made 
a  written  statement  to  the  Coroner's  Jury.  The  separation  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  indicated  some  anatomical  knowledge.  The  head  was  ap- 
parently sawed  off,  as  done  by  surgeons  ;  and  other  separations  were 
performed  alter  surgical  methods.  Concur  with  Dr.  Stone  that  there  ^vas 
no  proper  indication  of  stabs  in  the  thorax  at  the  time  of  examination. 
Had  an  impression  that  the  opening  was  made  with  a  stick,  as  I  had  seen 
an  officer  cleaning  ofl' the  dirt  with  one. 

Dr.  Woodhridge  Strong,  sworn.  I  am  considerably  versed  in  anatomy, 
and  have  made  many  post-mortem  examinations.  I  have  some  experience 
in  the  matter  of  burning  human  remains.  Soon  after  I  came  to  Boston, 
years  ago,  the  Marshal  of  the  District  committed  to  my  charge  the  dead 
body  of  a  pirate  ;  the  subject  was  of  a  robust  man,  and  quite  fleshy;  it 
was  determined  to  burn  up  the  flesh  ;  I  commenced  in  the  evening,  at  a 
place  in  Cornhill,  and  kept  up  a  roaring  wood  fire  till  morning,  throwing 
on  piece  after  piece  of  muscle  and  flesh,  but  at  broad  day-light  there  re- 
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mained  ranch  iinronsiimed.  It  requires  ver\r  strict  attention  to  do  this 
business  successfully,  and  the  fuel  is  a.  matter  of  much  consequence.  Dry- 
wood,  and  pitch  pine  in  particular,  is  far  better  than  coal. 

I  was  at  the  Colleg-e  on  Tuesday,  near  the  middle  o{  the  day,  after  the 
remains  were  found  on  Friday  night.  The  physicians  had  nearly  finished 
their  examination.  I  saw  parts  ot  a  body  lying  on  a  board  ;  they  were  the 
chest,  the  pelvis,  the  thighs  and  one  leg.  I  discovered  in  the  chest  a  clean 
cut  between  the  ribs,  which  occurred  to  me  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
death.  The  remains  were  as  bloodless  as  any  meat  in  the  shambles,  sug- 
gesting to  me  that  he  bled  to  death.  Tlie  skin  had  the  appearance  usually 
pertaining  to  an  elderly  person.  1  should  think  the  subject  must  have 
been  between  50  and  60  years  of  age.  The  body  was  narrow  across  the 
shoulders,  and  nearly  corresponded  with  the  width  of  the  hips,  which  is 
unusual  with  males  ;  the  length  of  the  body,  too.  was  very  marked.  The 
hair  was  an  intermixture  of  white  and  gray.  From  all  the  appearances, 
the  remains  seemed  to  me  to  be  those  of  Dr.  Park  man.  Their  formation 
was  especially  like  his,  and  I  saw  nothing  in  any  way  dissimilar  from 
what  I  should  expect  to  find  in  his  body. 

Dr.  Frederick  S.  Ainsworth,  sworn.  I  am  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at 
the  Medical  College.  Every  sul)ject  brought  there  for  dissection  passes 
through  my  hands.  I  keep  a  regular  account  of  all  the  subjects,  and  their 
disposal.  At  the  time  of  the  examinations  there  made  for  the  Coroner's 
Jury,  1  found  none  of  my  material  missing.  I  saw  the  remains  taken 
from  the  privy,  and  am  confident  they  never  passed  through  my  hands. 
In  subjects  for  dissection,  I  inject  the  arteries  with  fluids  to  preserve  the 
body  ;  none  such  were  found  in  the  remains  referred  to.  Dr.  Webster  had 
no  official  intercourse  or  connection  with  the  anatomical  department  of  the 
College.  The  remains  bore  no  indication  of  being  dissected  anatomically; 
the  person  who  cut  up  the  body  might  have  seen  such  performances  before, 
but  had  not  probably  used  the  knife  himself. 

[The  evidence  of  other  important  medical  witnesses,  including  that  of 
Dr.  Keep,  who  identified  the  mineral  teeth  found  as  those  he  made  for  Dr. 
Park  man  in  1846,  must  be  deferred  till  next  week.  Up  to  Monday  noon, 
the  6ih  day  of  the  trial,  the  government  evidence  was  not  all  in.] 


Medical  Miscellany. — Tlie  flegree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  42  graduates  at  the 
Commencement  ofthe  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  hold  in  Cincinnati  March  5th.  27  of  these  belong 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  10  were  from  Indiana.  The  valedictory  address  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Lawson. — A  history  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  United  States,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Colonies  down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  IN.  S.  Davis,  now  of  Chicago,  and 
will  appear  in  successive  numbers  of  the  North  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — A  Slate 
Medical  Society  has  been  formed  in  Wisconsin. — The  St.  J.ouis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the 
publication  of  which  has  been  suspended  since  the  great  fire  in  thai  cit}',  lias  again  appeared. — Dr. 
S.  Haiibury  Smith  has  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Butterfield,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  Chair  of 
Practice  in  the  Starling  Medical  College,  and  also  as  editor  ofthe  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


To  CoURE.^poNDKNTS. — A  biographical  sketch  ofthe  late  Dr.  Snell,  of  Maine,  Dr.  Wiiliams'.s 
Dissertation  on  Colic,  and  a  letter  irom  our  Loudon  Correspondent,  have  been  received. 
Many  editorial  articles  are  excluded  from  to-day's  Journal  by  Dr.  Webster's  trial. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  endin*;  Saturday  noon,  March  23d,  65. — Males,  39 — females, 26. 
Accidental,  I— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — disease  oi  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  5 — convul- 
.sions,  2 — canker,  2 — crou|),  1 — dropsy,  2 — dropsy  of  brain,  5 — erysipelas,  1 — lung  fever,  4 — 
brain  fever,  1 — inflammatory  gout,  1 — hooping  cough,  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  2 — infantile  dis- 
eases, 7 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  9 — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — old  age,  2 — palsy,  1 — smallpox, 
10 — suicide  by  poison,  1 — teething,  1 — worms,  1 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  27 — between  5  and  20  vears,  14— between  20  and  '10  years,  12— between 40 
and  60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  4.    Americans,  28  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  37. 
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Avierican  Medical  Association — Third  A?tnual  Meeting.  — In  conse- 
quence of  a  delay  (January  31,  1850)  in  the  distribution  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  second  meeting-  of  the  Association,  held  at  Boston  in  May, 
1S49,  the  Standing  Conrmittee  of  Arrangements,  appointed  at  that  tinie, 
deem  it  expedient  to  give  public  notice,  through  the  medical  periodical 
press,  that  the  next  meeting-  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  Thursday,  the 
7th  of  May,  ensuing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  wish  to  make  known  to 
physicians  the  terms  of  membership.  This  they  will  do,  by  copying  a 
part  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  : — 

"  The  Delegates  shall  receive  the  appointment  from  permanently  organ- 
ized medical  societies,  medical  colleges,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and  oiher 
permanently  organized  medical  institutions  of  good  stariding  in  the  United 
States.  Each  delegate  shall  hold  his  appointmet)t  for  one  year,  and  until 
another  is  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  shall  participate  in  all  the  busi- 
ness and  affairs  of  the  Association. 

"  Each  local  society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  Association 
one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  members,  and  one  for  ev- 
ery additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  of  this  number.  The  faculty  of 
every  regularly  constituted  medical  college  or  chartered  school  of  medicine, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates.  The  professional  staff 
of  every  chartered  or  municipal  hospital  containing  a  hundred  inmates  or 
more,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates;  and  every  other 
permanently  organized  medical  institution  of  good  standing,  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  delegate. 

"  The  Members  by  Invitation  shall  consist  of  practitioners  of  reputable 
standing,  from  sections  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  represented  at 
the  meeting.  They  shall  receive  their  appointment  by  invitation  of  the 
meeting  after  an  introduction  from  any  of  the  members  present,  or  from 
any  of  the  absent  permanent  members.  They  shall  hold  their  connection 
with  the  Association  until  the  close  of  the  annual  session  at  which  they 
are  received;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  all  its  affairs,  as  in  the 
case  of  delegates. 

"  The  Permanent  Members  shall  consist  of  all  those  who  have  served  in 
the  capacity  of  delegates,  and  such  other  members  as  may  receive  the  ap- 
pointment by  unanimous  vote. 

"  Permanent  members  shall  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings, 
and  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  so  long  as  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  Conform  to  its  regulations,  but  without  the  right  of  voting;  and 
when  not  in  attendance,  they  shall  be  authorized  to  grant  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  reputable  practitioners  of  medicine  residing  in  their  vicinity, 
who  may  wish  to  participate  in  the  business  of  the  meetings,  as  provided 
for  members  by  invitation." 

Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  also  gives  notice 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  receive  and  present  the  reports  of  any  standing  Com- 
mittees whose  members  cannot  attend  the  meeting;  and  all  communica- 
tions on  scientific  subjects,  which  gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, may  desire  to  lay  before  it.  Also,  to  examine  the  credentials  of  dele- 
gates and  register  their  names,  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done 
before  the  meeting,  for  which  purpose  the  Committee  will  meet  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  They  indulge  the  hope  that  this  meeting  will  be  well  attend- 
ed by  physicians,  and  all  who  cultivate  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  medicine  ; 
and  that  many  distinguished  physicians,  not  appointed  as  delegates,  will 
attend  and  become  members  by  a  vole  of  the  Association. 
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DR.  DICKS  ALPHABETICAL  NOTICES  OF  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

[Continued  from  voL  xl.,  page  274.] 

Hypochondriasis  (concluded). — We  have  remarked  in  our  last  pa[)er, 
that  although  in  many  (we  should  say  in  most)  cases,  the  lesions,  psy- 
chical and  physical,  of  the  nervous  system,  first  attract  notice,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  in  the  imperfect  decarbonizalion  of  the  blood  that 
hypocliondriasis  originates.  The  majority,  we  should  say,  of  cases  of 
hypochondriasis  thus  arises  ;  yet  a  very  considerable  number  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a  directly  nervous  origin. 

The  first  class  of  cases  is  composed  of  sedentary  persons,  such  as 
literary  men  and  cobblers,  though  the  latter,  from  working  at  open  stalls, 
have  a  relative  smaljer  proportion  of  their  trade  affected  than  the  former. 
Now,  such  sedentary  life  interferes  with  the  due  decarbonization  of  the 
blood  in  one  or  more  ways.  The  thorax  is  not  freely  exercised  ; 
nay,  the  stooping  and  crouching  posture  of  most  literary  men  tends  posi- 
tively to  contract  and  deform  this  part  of  the  body  ;  so  that  rarely  will 
you  see  a  confirmed  student,  be  he  lawyer,  clergyman,  or  literaieur,  who 
has  not  one  shoulder  more,  and  the  other  less,  developed  than  should 
be.  We  have  at  this  moment  in  recollection  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  notorious  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  remarkably  illus- 
trates the  observation  now  made  ;  and  opportunities  we  have  enjoyed  of 
closely  scrutinizing  many  of  the  most  intellectual  men  now  living,  war- 
rant us  in  saying  that  the  above  instance  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one. 
The  poet  Wordsworth  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  tendency  of 
study,  as  his  sublime  verses  clearly  indicate.  They  form  part  of  the 
venerable  poet  laureate's  remonstrance  with  a  friend  against  inordinate 
application  to  books,  and  though  perhaps  too  lofty  for  the  present  sub- 
ject, I  shall  yet  dare  to  quote  them  : — 

"Up  !  up!  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 

Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 
Up !  up !  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books. 

Or — surety  you'll  grow  double  !  " 

We  now  more  immediately  speak  of  the  mere  mechanical  impedi- 
ment to  respiration,  resulting  from  a  sedentary  life  and  a  restrained  move- 
ment of  the  thorax.    A  less  volume  of  atmospheric  air  being  momently 
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inspired,  a  less  amount  of  carbon  is  borne  out  of  tbe  system  by  the 
channel  of  tlie  lungs,  and  as  the  calculation  is,  that  from  2000  to  6000 
grains  of  solid  carbon  ought,  as  an  adult  average,  to  leave  the  body  in 
this  way  every  twenty-lbur  hours,  so  every  circumstance  in  a  man's 
mode  of  life  that  interferes  with  the  elimination  of  this  excretion  must 
be  detrimental.  It  is  obvious  that  a  laboring  man  (or  even  he  who  de- 
votes a  due  poition  of  his  time  to  active  riding,  walking,  &lc.),  by  the 
free  play  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  vigorous  in- 
spiration and  expiration,  must  get  rid  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  car- 
bon than  he  who  remains  quiety  seated  at  his  table  during  many  hours 
of  the  day.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  sedentary  man,  it  is  probable  that 
the  carbon,  feebly  and  impeifectly  eliminated  by  the  lungs  (for  the  rea- 
sons stated  above),  seeks  egress  by  the  liver,  the  next  great  outlet  for 
carbon.  Hence  in  most  of  the  cases  of  by  pochondn'asis,  there  will  be 
found  tumidity  of  the  liver,  portal  plethora,  causing  a  doughy  fulness 
of  the  abdomen,  a  sallow  complexion,  a  yellow  tongue,  and  stools  either 
very  dark,  or,  more  rarely,  very  pale.  The  tarry,  melanotic  character 
of  the  stools  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  biliary  secretion,  always 
(owing  to  the  causes  stated  above)  excessive,  freely  passing  off,  while 
the  occasionally  recurring  pale  stools  are  owing  to  transient  fits  of  torpor 
in  the  liver  (observable  in  this  disease)  when  a  complete,  though  tem- 
porary occlusion  of  the  common  duct  seems  to  occur,  and  the  chyme 
passes  on,  without  ever  being  converted  into  chyle.  The  evacuations 
which  occur  at  this  time  are  peculiarly  foetid  ;  the  urine  is  turbid  ;  the 
skin  hot  and  dry  ;  sleep  resdess  and  disturbed,  with  night-mare.  It  is 
from  some  of  the  symptoms  enumerated  above,  more  especially  the 
tumefaction  "under"  the  hypochondres,  along  with  the  supposed  site 
of  the  disease  in  the  liver,  which  obtained  for  it  its  ancient  name  of 
hypochondriasis. 

We  believe  the  causes  we  have  now  animadverted  on,  to  be  the 
leading  ones  of  most  cases  of  hypochondriasis.  To  general  venous  con- 
gestion ;  to  portal  plethora  and  stasis  ;  to  imperfect  elimination  of  car- 
bon from  the  blood,  by  lung  and  liver,  we  attribute  the  chief  symptoms  of 
hypochondriasis,  at  least  of  that  form  called  hypochondriasis  sine  materie, 
tiiat  is,  without  a  structural  cause. 

We  know  what  curious  effects  on  the  nervous  system  are  caused  by 
congestion  ;  the  horrors  of  night-mare,  which  often  inflict  on  a  man 
a  greater  amount  of  physical  and  moral  suffering  than  he  ever  ex- 
periences wdien  awake,  are  due  to  that  flagging  action  of  the  heart, 
by  which  remora  in  the  cerebral  circulation  is  induced.  Every  one  has 
probably  experienced  the  intolerable  uneasiness  of  this  brief  interrup- 
tion (for,  however  long  the  night-mare  dream  may  appear,  it  is  probably 
the  result  of  the  congestion  of  a  few  seconds  only,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
many  cases  of  sudden  death  at  night  from  alleged  heart-complaint,*  are 


*  Sometimes,  however,  all  the  symptoms  we  have  described  are  owinj^  to  a  nervous  or  muscu- 
lar debility  of  the  heart.  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  the  heart's  action  sinks 
alarmingly,  and  if  he  sleeps  in  these  circumstances,  he  is  sure  of  night-mare,  and  runs  no  incon- 
siderable risk  of  sudden  death.  We  have  been  much  perplexed  in  the  management  of  cases  of 
this  kind,  but  we  have  found  that  the  taking  of  a  draught,  containing  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 
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owing  to  that  congestion  being  a  little  more  prolonged  tban  usual).  Now 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  minor  form  of  abdominal  and  cerebral  congestion 
— a  sub-acute  (if  we  may  express  ourselves  so)  but  chronic  form  of  conges- 
tion— exists  in  hypochondriasis,  and  accounts  for  the  waiving  despondency 
of  the  subjects  of  that  disease.  Complicated  with  this  congestion  there  is 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  a  remarkable  morbid  sensibility  of  the  or- 
ganic and  sensient  nerves.  The  connection  of  this  morbid  sensibiliiy  with 
the  congestion  described  above  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  that  morbid  ner- 
vous sensibility,  organic  and  sensible,  does  actually  co-exist  in  hypochon- 
driasis, along  with  venous  congestion,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  hoW' 
ever  difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  the  connection,  or  authentically  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  hold,  to  each  other,  the  relation  of  cause 
and  e fleet. 

We  have  said  enough  on  the  theory  of  this  disease,  and  we  now  pass 
to  tlie  treatment;  which,  notwithstanding  wliat  writers  say,  and  despite 
the  seemingly  obstinate,  mysterious  and  Protean  character  of  the  malady, 
is  uniform  and  simple.  We  must,  however,  premise  that  the  observation 
now  made  applies  to  genuine  idiopathic  hypochondriasis  alone,  not  to  me- 
lancholia or  to  structural  affections  of  the  cerebrum,  heart,  &lc.,  nor  to 
latent  gout  and  its  innumerable  anomalous  symptoms,  with  which  diseases 
hypochondriasis  is  by  no  means  rarely  confounded. 

As  we  never  find  hypochondriasis  arising  in  persons  of  sufficiently 
active  physical  habits,  particularly  if  they  are  temperate  in  diet,  and 
have  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  adequately  and  judiciously 
exercised,  this  fact  alone  indicates  to  us  what  should  be  our  plan  of 
treatment.  In  this  affection,  medicine  is  subordinate  to  an  enlightened 
hygiene.  It  is  true  we  must  often  commence  the  treatment  with  what 
are  called  cholagogue  aperients.  If  there  is  decided  abdominal  plethora 
(indicated  by  general  abdominal  tumefaction,  not  of  a  typmpanitic  cha- 
racter), if  there  is  fulness  and  tenderness  in  the  hepatic  corner  of  the 
abdomen,  and  if  the  stools  are  scanty  and  pale,  then  aloes  or  scammony, 
with  calomel  or  blue  pill,  must  even  be  resorted  to.  Purges  of  this  kind 
may  be  given,  on  alternate  days,  for  two  or  three  times — to  be  followed 
by  a  course  of  the  decoction  of  taraxacum  and  the  tartrate  of  soda. 

But  if  the  stools  are  bilious,  cholagogues  are  of  course  superfluous, 
and  are  to  be  omitted.  The  patient  is  at  once  to  be  compelled  to  ado[)t 
active  habits  ;  to  spend  the  entire  day  in  the  open  air  ;  if  practicable,  to 
ride,  or  travel,  or  sail  ;  to  live  abstemiously  ;  to  change,  in  short,  during 
many  weeks  or  months,  his  avocations  and  scenes.  Few  cases  of  hypo- 
chondriasis sine  materie,  will  hold  out  against  three,  six  or  nine  months 
of  this  treatment ;  while  it  behooves  us,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  to 
intimate  that  no  treatment  but  this  will  effect  material  improvement, 
much  less  permanent  cure. 

As,  however,  in  some  cases,  the  chylopoietic  viscera  and  the  nervous 
system  have  both  suffered  considerable  functional  impairment  before  they 

and  brisk  aromatic  frictions  over  the  cardiac  region,  before  going  to  bed,  with  rcch'nation  on  the 
T\^hl  sido  daring-  sleep,  are  the  best  safeo^nards  ag-ainst  it.  Hot  brandy  and  water,  if  preferred  to 
the  ammonia,  and  if  not  otherwise  objectionalile,  may  replace  the  latter.  We  have  found  opium 
often  uselul.    Patients  liable  to  this  aifcciion  must  avoid  the  taking-  of  purg-atives  at  bed-time. 
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come  under  the  physician's  notice,  a  longer  course  of  medicinal  treat- 
ment is,  in  these  cases,  necessary.    We  shall  briefly  recapitulate  this. 

First,  in  persons  or])ituitoas  hahit,  the  nervous  excitability  and  debility 
(for  they  co-exist)  are  to  be  combated  with  metallic  and  vegetable  tonics, 
such  as  iron,  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  conjoined  with  quinine,  gentian,  co- 
lumbo.  If  irritability  predominates,  the  same  metallic  tonics  are  to  be 
used  ;  but  instead  of  combining  them  with  the  vegetable  tonics  above 
indicated,  we  must  substitute  the  sedatives  hyoscyamus  or  conium,  hop 
or  lettuce  ;  or  tlie  antispasmodics,  valerian,  camphor,  musk  or  castoreum. 
On  patients  of  the  habit  named  above,  we  must  enjoin  a  diet  of  animal 
food,  with  perhaps  wine. 

In  patients  of  an  opposite — namely,  of  the  bilious — temperament,  and 
in  whom  abdominal  plethora  and  hepatic  congestion  usually  exist,  a 
somewhat  diiFerent  treatment  is  required.  For  these,  a  course  of  what  is 
called  deobstruents  is  expedient ;  and  this  is  best  administered  in  the  form 
of  mineral  waters,  such  as  those  of  Cheltenham,  Leamington  or  Scar- 
borough, in  this  country  ;  and  Vichy,  Ems,  or  Carlsbad,  on  the  Continent. 

We  have  to  add,  that  pure  or  idiopathic  hypochondriasis  is  a  rare 
disease.  For  we  exclude  from  any  claim  to  be  called  hypochondriasis, 
that  form  of  it  which  exists  cum  materie,  in  which  there  is  cerebral  or 
cardiac  disease  ;  or  the  arthritic  diathesis,  though  without  any  paroxysm 
of  gout.  Arthritis,  we  may  here  observe,  is  a  far  more  subtle  and  widely- 
diffused  disease  than  is  usually  suspected.  It  assumes  many  forms  ; 
obtains  many  names;  simulates  many  affections.  Its  incubation,  which 
is  altogether  ataxic  and  chronic,  often  extending  over  months  and  years — 
nay,  sometimes  smouldering  during  a  patient's  whole  life,  and  never 
mounting  into  a  complete  paroxysm — is  attended  with  great  physical 
disturbance  and  moral  depression.  Tormenting  sub-febrile  and  sub-in- 
flammatory malaise,  all  manner  of  neuralgies,  palpitations,  dyspnoea,  lum- 
bar and  nephritic  uneasiness,  haemorrhoids,  are  some  of  the  many  equivocal 
forms  which  gout  assumes  in  patients  whose  systems  have  not  a  sufficient 
energy  of  repulsion  or  extrudation  to  force  it  (so  to  speak)  into  open 
and  regular  hostility.  But  this  is  not  hypochondriasis,  though  not  sel- 
dom mist;d<en  for  it.  Other  and  even  more  serious  errors  may  sometimes 
be  committed. 

A  gentleman  of  30  had  returned  from  abroad,  where  he  had  exercised 
the  office  of  magistrate  in  a  retired  district  of  our  largest  colony.  Soon 
after  his  return  his  conduct  became  singular.  He  fancied  that  he  had 
secret  enemies,  and  that  persons  followed  him  in  the  street.  He  was 
seen  by  several  physicians,  some  of  whom  considered  the  affection  hy- 
pochondriacal ;  some,  incipient  delirium  tremens  ;  some,  a  mere  psychi- 
cal derangement,  from  return  to  English  life,  after  long  immurement 
'  among  natives  of  different  lanfruage,  ideas  and  habits  from  his  own.  A 
fall  which  he  bad  had  into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  on  his  return  from 
abroad,  had  perhaps  attracted  too  little  notice.  While  the  writer  of  this 
was  seated  in  the  loom  next  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  gentleman  in 
question,  in  a  large  hotel,  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Conti- 
nent, he  heard  a  heavy  fall,  which  he  paid  no  attention  to,  as  he  knew 
that  his  friend  was  packing  a  portmanteau.    But  going  into  his  room  in 
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a  few  minutes,  he  found  him  extended  on  the  floor,  with  a  razor  in  his 
hand  which  had  been  used  with  fatal  resokition.  A  j?o.9^-wor/em  examina- 
tion discovered  a  hemisphei-ical  ulcer  of  the  brain,  of  the  size  and  depth 
of  half  of  one  of  the  marbles  used  by  children,  its  site  just  over  the 
sella  turcica.  The  only  consolation  in  the  tragical  circumstance  was, 
that  the  case  was  incurable,  and  must  have  terminated  fatally. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  somewhat  lengthy  notice.  While,  in  re- 
gaixl  to  the  treatment  of  hypochondriasis,  we  cannot  entirely  adopt  the 
words  of  Montanus,  "  Fuge  medicos  ct  medicamenta,  facileque  conva- 
lesces," we  are  yet  prepared  to  maintain,  that  if,  after  putting  in  force 
the  means  which  we  have  recommended  for  the  cure  of  what  we  suppose 
to  be  hypochondriasis  (sine  matcric),  we  find  our  hopes  disappointed, 
and  the  disease  persist,  we  shall  find,  on  more  careful  scrutiny,  and  the 
event  will  prove,  that  our  diagnosis  has  been  faulty,  and  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  some  form  of  cerebral,  cardiac,  of  gouty  or  of  ab- 
domino-visceral  disease. — London  Lancet. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  IN  THE  TRIAL  OF  PROF.  WEBSTER. 

[We  continue,  from  last  week,  the  testimony  of  the  physicians  who 
were  called  as  witnesses  for  the  government  in  this  important  trial.] 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. — Am  a  chemist  by  profession.  Have  fol- 
lowed practical  chemistry  for  the  last  ten  years.  Was  called  to  the 
examination  of  the  remains  found  at  the  Medical  College  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Dec.  1,  1849.  Met  Dr.  Martin  Gay  and  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis. 
The  chemical  examination  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Gay  and  myself.  Were 
shown  the  remains  of  a  human  body,  and  the  contents  taken  from  a 
small  open  furnace  ;  took  observation  of  the  remains.  Did  not  think 
they  had  been  used  for  anatomical  purposes.  They  had  not  been  dis- 
sected. The  manner  of  opening  the  body  I  thought  indicated  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Heard  the  testimony  of  Drs  Lewis,  Stone,  and  Gay,  and  agree  with 
it.  Was  acquainted  with  the  late  Dr.  George  Parkman.  He  was 
a  tall  and  slender  man.  I  thought  him  rather  flat  and  broad  on 
the  pelvis.  Thin  on  the  lateral  view,  and  not  so  much  so  in  front.  Dis- 
covered nothing  dissimilar  from  I  what  supposed  to  be  the  conformation 
of  Dr.  Parkman. 

The  flesh  showed  indications  of  having  been  subjected  to  a  strong  so- 
lution of  caustic  potash.  [The  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  other  articles,  was  presented  in  writing,  to  which  Dr.  J. 
testified  as  given  before  the  coroner  :  and  Mr.  Bemis  read  it.] 

The  bones  had  the  appearance  of  being  exposed  to  fire — were  much 
broken  and  partially  fused  among  the  cinders.  A  tooth  with  a  hole  in  it, 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  filled  by  a  dentist — a  block  of 
mineral  teeth — globules  of  gold — a  pearl  shirt  button — pieces  of  an  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead,  were  found.  The  ashes  yielded  globules  of  gold  and 
some  silver — 30  grains  of  gold  were  found. 
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Examined  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  tliorax,  and  found  it  corroded  as 
if  by  potasli,  and  submitted  it  to  analysis  ;  it  yielded  strong  alkali. 
Some  parts  of  the  skin  appeared  singed,  as  if  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire.  Dissected  out  the  arteries  of  the  thigh,  and  delivered  them  to  Dr. 
Gay  10  see  if  any  zinc  or  arsenic  was  to  be  found  in  them. 

I  was  instructed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  take  possession  of  arti- 
cles left  by  Dr.  Gay  [deceased].  Did  so.  Found  the  very  papers  that 
I  delivered  to  Di-.  Gay,  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Crossley,  who  had  begun 
the  analysis  for  Dr.  Gay,  to  complete  the  examination. 

Potash  softens  and  dissolves  human  flesh  gradually,  and,  when  heat  is 
applied,  very  rapidly.  Jf  attempting  to  dissolve  a  body  in  potash,  would 
dissolve  the  potash  and  boil  it,  precisely  as  in  making  soap.  It  would  de- 
pend on  so  many  circumstances,  he  could  not  tell  precisely  how  long  it 
would  take  to  dissolve  a  body  ;  if  cut  up  in  suKill  pieces  it  might  be 
done  very  rapidly. 

It  would  take  nearly  half  the  weight  of  the  body,  of  potash,  and 
would  require  a  large  kettle.    Should  think  it  would  take  about  70 
lbs.  of  potash  to  have  dissolved  Dr.  Parkman's  body.    Less  than  that 
would   have    destroyed    the    possibility    of  identifying    the  remains. 
Went  through  Dr.    Webster's'  laboratory.    The  largest  vessel  I  saw 
was  a  tin  boiler,  such  as  is  used  for  washing  clothes — about  from 
a  foot  to  15  inches  square.     This  vessel  was  not  large  enough  to 
have  disposed  of  a  thorax  or  thigh,  without  its  being  cut  up  in  pieces. 
Potash  is  the  best  thing  to  dissolve  a  body,  because  it  can  be  used 
in  common  vessels.     Nitric  acid  would   be  the  next  best.  Nitric 
acid  would  require  vessels  of  porcelain  or  glass.    Should  think  it  would 
take  about  the  weight  of  the  body  of  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  it.    If  heated, 
it  would  give  off  very  little  nitrous  acid  gas,  but  if  boiled  a  very  large  quan- 
tity.   Decomposition  would  be  most  rapid  if  boiled.    The  gas  is  very 
disagreeable  and  unhealthy,  but  the  draft  of  a  chimney  would  protect 
the  operator.    1  saw  there  several  bottles,  containing  five  or  six  pounds 
each,  of  Jiitric  and  muriatic  acids  ;  there  might  have  been  ten  pounds 
of  nitric  acid.    Some  drops  of  green  liquid  on  the  stairway  leading  from 
the  rear  of  the  lecture  room  to  the  laboratory,  were  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Gay  by  means  of  filtering  paper ;  I  have  since  examined  that  liquid, 
and  it  was  nitrate  of  copper.    The  spots  were  numerous  all  over  the 
staircase,  and  side  wall — most  abundant  towards  the  bottom  ;  had  the 
appearance  of  being  spilt  on  each  stair  separately,  and  not  running  from 
one  to  another.    Nitrate  of  copper  is  very  dilatory  in  drying  up.  Its 
taste  is  very  astringent,  caustic,  and  like  copper.    Have  transferred  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  action  of  nitrate  of  copper  on  blood,  to  Dr. 
Wyman  ;  a  powerful  microscope  is  the  best  instrument  to  discover  the 
efl^ect  of  acid  upon  blood.    He  also  took  the  pantaloons  and  slippers. 
The  punch  pieces,  made  of  copper,  found  in  the  ash-pit,  had  nitrate  of 
copper  upon  them.    They  were  of  the  same  kind  as  others  found  in  Dr. 
Webster's  drawer  in  the  room  above.    A  large  number  were  found  in  the 
ash-pit,  much  acted  upon,  showing  that  they  had  been  used  for  making 
nitrate  of  copper.    I  think  Dr.  Gay  had  the  pearl  shirt  button,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it.   1  found  45  grains  and  6  tenths  of  gold,  by  wash- 
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ingmy  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  furnace.  Dr.  Gay  found  47  gis.  in 
his.  Mr.  Andrews  also  brought  me  81.05  grains.  Total,  173  grains 
65-lOOths.  The  173  grains  would  be  worth  ^'6,95,  standard  value. 
Some  gold  still  remains  in  the  ashes,  in  very  fine  particles.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  bones  taken  from  the  furnace  indicated  that  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  great  heat.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Prof.  Webster  several 
years.  The  large  sheath  knife  found  in  his  laboratory  at  the  College,  I 
noticed  in  his  laboratory  in  Mason  street  in  1846.  When  it  was  shown  to 
me  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  in  the  Grove-street  College,  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance that  an  attempt  bad  been  made  to  clean  it.  It  had  whiting  and 
oil  upon  it.  I  found  this  by  scraping  it  off  and  analyzing  it.  The  oil 
was  not  quite  dry — was  like  soft  putty.  Dr.  P.  was  about  my  height. 
He  appeared  so  when  he  stood  erect.  I  am  a  trifle  over  5  feet  1 1  inches. 
If  flesh  had  been  consumed  in  the  furnace,  the  odor  would  have  been  cai- 
ried  off.  It  was  an  assay  furnace,  and  therefore  covered  when  in  action. 
We  saw  the  cover  there.  It  was  of  the  kind  used  for  an  assay  furnace. 
There  was  about  half  a  peck  of  ashes,  and  a  couple  of  quarts  of  cinders 
and  anthracite  coal. 

Cross-examined. — I  should  not  have  supposed  the  remains  were 
those  of  Dr.  Parkman,  if  he  had  not  been  missing.  I  draw  no  conclu- 
sions from  the  sea-salt  with  the  potash.  It  is  found  with  potash.  Some 
of  the  hair  was  curled  and  singed,  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to 
flame.  Only  one  side  of  the  thorax,  its  two  ends  and  back,  had  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  potash.  The  thigh  found  with  the  thorax 
had  been  softened  by  the  action  of  fire  as  well  as  potash.  The  head  of 
the  thigh  bone  was  smoked.  If  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and  with  a  very 
large  vessel,  it  would  take  but  a  few  hours  to  dissolve  the  flesh,  without 
thebones.  It  would  require  weight  for  weight  of  acid  and  flesh,  and  heat 
to  do  it.  In  nitric  acid  the  bones  might  be  dissolved  in  half  a  day. 
The  green  fluid  spots  might  been  have  several  days  on  the  wall.  They 
might  have  been  there  two  weeks.  The  oil  and  whiting  near  the 
handle  of  the  knife  I  supposed  were  used  to  clean  the  silver  on  the 
handle.  The  potash  had  not  been  long  on  the  remains — it  was  still 
caustic.  The  softening  was  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  potash  and 
fire.  There  was  little  effluvia  fiom  the  body — it  had  an  alkaline  smell. 
The  softening  would  be  soon  eflfected,  by  the  joint  action  of  potash 
and  fire,  which  gelatinized  the  skin.  Nitrate  of  copper  would  produce 
the  same  brown  stains  on  Norway  pine  that  we  found  on  the  stairs. 
[Exhibited  spotted  chips  from  the  stairs.] 

He-examined. — The  ashes  were  partly  of  wood  and  hard  coal. 

Richard  Crossley. — I  made  experiments  on  certain  bloodvessels,  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Martin  Gay,  to  ascertain  if  they  had  been  injected 
with  arsenic  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  and  found  no  appearanee  of  those 
substances. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Keep. — Am  a  physician  and  dentist ;  have  been  in  practice 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  have  given  attention  to  mineral  teeth.  I  knew  Dr. 
George  Parkman,  as  early  as  1822.  In  1825  he  employed  me  as  his 
family  dentist,  and  ever  since  that  time,  so  far  as  I  know.  1  was  shown 
a  block  of  mineral  teeth,  by  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  Jr.,  on  the  Monday 
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after  Thanksgiving  last.  I  recognized  tliem  as  the  teeth  I  made  for  Dr. 
Parkman  in  1846.  [The  teeth  found  in  the  furnace  were  exhibited  to 
the  witness.]  These  are  the  same  as  shown  by  Dr.  Lewis.  Dr.  Park- 
man's  mouth  was  peculiar  in  many  respects — especially  in  the  relation 
between  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  ;  and  thus  the  impression  left  on  my 
mind  was  very  distinct ;  I  reojember  these  peculiarities  with  great 
exactness.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  teeth  were  order- 
ed, were  peculiar.  Dr.  Parkman  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  make 
the  teetlj.  He  said  he  wanted  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Medi- 
cal College,  and  might  wish  to  speak  ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  order 
them  unless  they  would  be  ready  by  that  time.  The  time  was  rather 
short.  Ttie  peculiarities  of  the  mouth  required  as  much  skill  as  could 
be  used  in  fitting  the  teeili.  I  began  the  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
gave  a  large  portion  of  my  time  to  it,  from  day  to  day.  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently while  it  was  in  progress  ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, remember  very  distinctly.  I  proceeded  in  my  usual  mode  in 
taking  an  exact  fac  simile,  or  impression  of  the  gums.  It  was  done  by 
taking  a  portion  of  soft  wax,  supported  by  a  piece  of  metal,  or  mouth 
cup,  which  being  placed  in  the  mouth  was  pressed  carefully  upon  the  gum 
of  each  jaw  separately,  and  then  the  impression  was  taken  out.  Liquid 
plaster  was  then  poured  into  the  impression,  which,  in  twenty  minutes, 
became  hard,  and  could  be  taken  out.  Here  is  the  plaster-cast  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  lower  jaw  taken  from  life.  [Exhibited.]  The  natural  teeth 
were  cut  off,  in  the  plaster-cast,  of  which  there  were  four,  besides  three 
stumps.    He  had  lost  all  his  upper  teeth. 

[Tlie  witness  then  described  the  process  of  making  the  pattern  plates, 
by  metallic  dies.] 

The  next  step  was  to  make  gold  plates  from  the  same  dies,  aided 
by  the  pattern  plates,  which  had  been  tried  to  the  doctor's  mouth.  Then 
the  relation  between  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  was  to  be  found.  The 
lower  plate  was  fitted  to  the  lower  jaw  with  soft  wax  upon  it,  and  so 
with  the  upper ;  the  jaws  were  then  shut.  The  relation  of  the  jaws, 
showing  the  receding  of  the  upper  jaw,  was  thus  obtained.  This 
peculiarity  was  strongly  marked  in  the  doctor's  mouth.  1  have  here 
two  sets  of  casts,  one  showing  the  form  of  each  jaw  ;  and  the  other,  the 
relation  of  the  jaws  to  each  other.  The  teeth  were  made  in  blocks. 
After  getting  the  pattern,  this  block  was  made  in  one  entire  mass,  and 
then  the  teeth  carved.  The  great  irregularity  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  caused  much  difficulty.  The  upper  set  was  made  in  one  entire  piece, 
and  cut  into  three  pieces  before  baking.  These  pieces  are  called  blocks. 
The  upper  teeth  of  Dr.  Parkman  were  in  three  blocks.  The  lower 
teeth  were  also  in  three  blocks,  but  not  made  whole,  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  teeth  which  remained.  On  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw 
was  the  largest  block  ;  the  next  largest  was  opposite — and  both  were 
back  teeth.  The  three  blocks  of  the  lower  jaw  were  attached  to  one  gold 
plate  and  formed  one  piece.  The  upper  blocks  were  also  attached  to  a 
single  gold  plate,  which  completed  the  upper  set.  The  upper  and  lower 
teeth  were  connected  by  spiral  springs,  which  enabled  the  patient  to 
open  and  shut  his  mouth  with  less  danger  of  displacing  them.  The  pins 
which  fastened  the  teeth,  were  platina  instead  of  gold.    There  was  an 
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accident  which  injured  one  of  the  teeth,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
make  a  front  upper  block  anew.  This  occupied  me  nearly  all  night ; 
but  they  were  finished  thirty  minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  Medical 
College.  I  did  not  feel  entirely  certain  that  they  would  be  quite  as  I 
wished  them,  so  1  requested  of  the  doctor  that  1  might  see  him  soon. 
When  I  next  saw  him,  he  remarked  that  room  was  wanting  for  his 
tongue.  In  order  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  I  ground  the  lower  blocks 
on  the  inside,  to  make  more  space,  which  at  that  time  was  not  accom- 
plished with  miich  ease,  and  required  a  small  wheel  on  account  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  teeth  and  the  plate.  The  grinding  removed  the 
color  of  the  gum,  and  also  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  Two  weeks  before 
his  disappearance,  he  called  late  in  the  evening,  having  broken  the 
spring,  which  I  repaired.  The  day  before  his  disappearance,  he  called 
on  me  to  inquire  respecting  a  servant  who  had  lived  with  me. 

Monday  after  Thanksgiving,  Dr.  Lewis  presented  to  me  the  portions 
of  mineral  teeth,  saying  he  was  requested  to  bring  them  to  me  for 
examination.  On  looking:  at  them,  I  reco^rnized  them  to  be  the  same 
teeth  I  had  made  for  Dr.  Parkman.  The  most  perfect  portion  which  re- 
mained was  the  block  belonging  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  I 
recognized  the  shape  and  outline  to  be  the  same  with  those  which  I  had 
labored  on  so  long.  Several  of  the  other  portions  had  been  much  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  fire.  I  proceeded  to  look  for  the  models  by  which 
those  teeth  were  made.  On  comparing  the  most  perfect  block  with  the 
model,  the  resemblance  was  so  striking  that  I  had  no  doubt.  This  por- 
tion which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  belonged  to  the  right  upper  jaw. 
This  belonged  on  the  left  upper.  This  is  the  remains  of  the  front 
upper  block,  moi-e  injured  than  the  others.  The  left  lower  block  is 
nearly  entire.  [The  witness  here  exhibited  to  the  Court  and  Jury  the 
left  lower  block  of  teeth,  with  the  mould  in  which  it  was  formed.  He 
also  explained  to  them  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth  had  been  ground 
to  give  more  room  for  the  tongue.]  I  find  embedded  with  these  por- 
tions of  mineral  teeth  portions  of  gold  and  minute  portions  of  bone. 
This  small  portion  of  bone  is  cancellated — peculiar  to  the  jaw  bone. 

The  teeth  were  in  the  doctor's  mouth  the  last  time  I  saw  him — the 
day  before  he  disappeared.  The  presumption  is  very  strong  that  they 
were  in  the  mouth  when  the  head  was  placed  in  the  furnace,  for,  \vhen 
recently  worn,  they  absorb  small  portions  of  water,  which,  when  heated 
rapidly,  would  ex])lode  them,  and  they  would  go  into  a  multitude  of 
pieces.  If  the  teeth  had  been  removed  from  the  head,  the  springs  by 
which  they  were  connected  would  have  thrown  them  apart,  and  they 
would  not  probably  have  been  found  fused  together.  I  find  fused  in  with 
these  mineral  teeth  a  smail  portion  of  the  natural  jaw. 

Cross-examined. — These  teeth  were  all  exhibited  to  me  at  the  same 
time  by  Dr.  Lewis  ;  1  knew  the  teeth  when  1  first  saw  them.  Dr.  Park- 
man's  name  was  written  on  the  models  at  the  time  the  teeth  were  made  ; 
I  preserve  models  for  use  in  case  of  accident.  Dr.  Parkman  had  a 
former  block,  which  was  displaced. 

Re-examined. — The  diflferent  portions  of  the  teeth,  when  they  came 
from  the  furnace,  were  all  in  one  mass,  so  that  they  could  be  lifted  up 
together  ;  but  afterwards  separated.    I  recollect  that,  in  the  examination 
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before  the  Grand  Jury,  the  root  of  a  natural  tooth  was  accidentally 
broken  olf  from  one  of  the  blocks  of  mineral  teeth. 

Dr.  Lester  Noble. — I  was  an  assistant  of  Dr.  Keep  in  the  autumn  of 
1816,  and  continued  until  July,  1849.  I  recollect  working  upon  teeth 
for  Dr.  Parkman  in  1846.  The  handwriting  on  the  models — "  Dr. 
Geo.  Parkman,  October,  1846,"  is  mine.  I  examined  the  teeth  found 
in  the  furnace,  and  recognized  them  to  be  Dr.  Parkman's  from  the 
general  shape  and  configuration.  It  struck  me  at  once.  In  looking 
them  over  carefully,  1  noticed  a  hole  between  the  second  bi-cuspid  and 
the  first  molar  tooth.  1  also  noticed  a  surface  which  appeared  to  have 
been  ground,  and  recollected  that  those  of  Dr.  Parkman  had  been 
ground  in  that  way — that  I  saw  Dr.  Keep  grind  them.  I  also  noticed 
a  small  margin  near  the  plate,  unground,  which  could  not  be  reached 
without  removing  the  plate.  I  see  good  reason  to  believe  these  to  be 
the  teeth  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  none  that  they  are  not.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  same  I  woi'ked  upon  for  Dr.  Parkman. 
i  remember  the  circumstances  of  making  these  teeth  on  account  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  great  punctuality  in  attendance  when  he  engaged  to  call  in  from 
time  to  time  ;  they  were  to  be  finished  for  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Medical  College,  and  were  so  finished  just  in  season.  I  went  to 
the  meeting,  and  sat  so  as  to  observe,  when  the  doctor  spoke,  how  the 
teeth  operated.  VV^hen  he  was  complimented  by  Governor  Everett  for 
iiis  generosity  in  giving  the  ground  for  the  College,  1  think  Dr.  Park- 
man  replied  by  bowing,  but  said  little  or  nothing  if  I  remember  right. 

Dr.  Jeffries  JVi/nian. — I  am  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. I  went  to  the  Medical  College  on  Sunday,  Dec.  2,  and  found 
several  gentlemen  there.  IVly  attention  was  called  more  especially  to 
the  fragments  of  bones  found  in  the  furnace.  I  have  a  catalogue  of 
these  bones.  These,  in  this  box,  are  the  fragments  found  at  the  Col- 
lege. They  are  registered  under  35  heads.  My  attention  was  directed 
to  the  remains  of  flesh,  though  not  particularly.  These  remains  showed 
no  indication  of  having  been  used  for  anatomical  purposes.  On  exa- 
mining the  thorax,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  sternum  was  re- 
nioved  in  the  manner  usual  in  jt?o5/-wo7"2lm  examinations ;  as  well  as  its 
sepnration  fi-om  the  collar-bone  and  the  first  rib.  The  route  which  the 
knife  passes  is  such,  that  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  operation 
would  have  great  difficulty.  There  is  only  one  way.  The  separation 
of  the  thiiih-bone  from  the  hip  indicated  the  same  knowledge  ;  I  did 
not  observe  as  to  the  sepaiation  of  the  head  from  the  trunk.  The  saw 
is  not  usually  employed  for  purposes  of  anatomical  examination.  The 
quantity  of  hair  on  the  back  was  very  unusual — on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
and  half  or  third  of  the  way  down  the  back.  If  death  were  occasioned 
bv  a  blow,  and  the  stab  were  immediate,  I  should  look  for  a  considera- 
ble flow  of  blood.  Post-mortem  examinations  are  not  necessarily  attend- 
ed with  much  flow  of  blood  ;  though  it  is  usual  to  spread  cloth  by  the 
sides  of  the  body. 

I  examined  certain  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  stairway  leading  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  laboratory.  Some  of  these  were  tobacco  spittle. 
But  there  were  others  higher  up,  of  which  I  discovered  nothing  definite. 
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On  Sunday,  these  were  moist.  They  were  said  to  be  nitrate  of  copper. 
I  have  experimented  to  determine  whether  nitrate  of  copper  would  de- 
stroy the  globule  character  of  blood.  I  placed  some  blood  under  the 
microscope,  and  added  some  nitrate  of  copper.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  tlie  discs  of  blood  had  disappeared. 

There  were  brought  to  me  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons. 
These  are  the  same  slippers,  and  these  are  the  same  places  where  I  cut 
out  certain  spots.  [These  slippers  were  then  shown  to  the  jury.]  1 
have  satisfied  myself  that  these  spots  were  blood.  These  are  the  same 
pantaloons.  Dr.  Webster's  name  is  marked  upon  them.  1  cut  the  spots 
irom  them.  1  obtained  a  sign  from  these  spots  which  satisfied  me  that 
they  were  blood.  I  think  the  drops  of  blood  did  not  fall  upon  the  pan- 
taloons from  any  great  height — say  three  feet — otherwise  the  drop  would 
have  assumed  the  elongated  form  on  the  surface  upon  which  it  fell.  The 
spots  are  on  tlie  lower  part  of  the  outside  of  the  left  leg.  [A  paper  was 
also  shown,  found  by  officer  Heath  in  the  laboratory,  under  the  table, 
which  the  witness  said  contained  two  spots  of  blood.] 

The  bones  during  my  examination  1  arranged  in  order ;  those  of  the 
head,  of  the  neck,  and  other  parts,  were  selected  out  and  put  by  them- 
selves. [Witness  proceeded  to  explain  minutely  to  the  Court  and  jury, 
by  a  diagram,  the  natural  location  of  the  different  fragments  of  bones. 
From  the  jaw  bones  found,  Dr.  Wyman  had  made  a  model  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  corresponded  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  model  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Keep.]  There  were  no  duplicates  of  any  of  the  bones, 
and  the  fragments  were  from  almost  all  parts  of  a  human  frame.  Tliere 
were  some  particles  of  bone  attached  to  one  of  the  blocks  of  teeth.  There 
are  16  teeth  in  each  perfect  jaw  of  a  peison.  Nitrate  of  copper  applied 
to  blood  produces  a  blueish  tint  of  color.  [Witness  explained  at  some 
length  the  action  of  heat  upon  bones.] 

Cross-examined. — 1  should  think  nitrate  of  copper  effectual  to  remove 
blood,  but  no  better  than  water  unless  the  blood  had  soaked  into  the 
wood.  Should  think  muriatic  acid  would  then  be  a  better  solvent  The 
amount  of  blood  is  about  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the  body.  1  examined 
Dr.  Webster's  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  finding  spots  of  blood,  but 
only  found  it  on  the  pants  and  slippers.  The  bricks  were  removed  from 
the  floor,  but  bore  no  indications  of  blood  being  spilled  upon  them.  I 
think  the  perforation  between  the  ribs  of  the  trunk  was  not  made  with  a 
knife,  as  by  a  stab.  After  blood  has  remained  some  48  hours  on  a  sub- 
stance, it  assumes  a  dark-brown  color  and  does  not  change.  The  spots 
1  examined  had  that  appearance.  Can  by  the  microscope  distinguish 
human  blood  from  that  of  some  animals,  but  not  many. 

Dr.  Oliver  W.  Holmes. — Am  Parkman  Professor  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Harvard  University,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Dr.  Wehster 
lectured  four  times  a  week  to  the  medical  students,  on  the  subject  of 
chemistry.  His  department  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  profes- 
sors. He  had  no  connection  with  the  anatomical  department.  His  lec- 
tures were  delivered  from  12  to  1,  mine  from  1  till  2.  I  saw  the  re- 
mains found  at  the  college.  They  indicated  anatomical  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  dissected  them.    My  attention  was  drawn  to 
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the  manner  by  Dr.  Wyman,  and  I  can  only  confinn  the  general  state- 
ment that  there  was  no  botching  about  the  business.  1  observed  the 
effect  of  chemical  agency  on  the  flesli,  and  length  of  hair  on  the  shoul- 
ders. I  noticed  nothing  in  the  remains  dissimilar  to  those  of  Dr.  Park- 
man.  A  stab  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  need  not  necessarily 
be  followed  by  a  great  effusion  of  blood  externally  ;  it  would  depend  on 
the  direction  of  the  wound.  On  the  day  of  Dr.  Parkman's  disappear- 
ance, my  lecture  commenced  at  one.  My  lecture  room  is  over  Dr. 
Webster's,  and  I  never  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  from  the  room  below, 
chetnical  explosion  or  other.  The  rooms  are  very  high.  The  seats  of 
the  students  are  raised  above  the  main  f^oor,  but  I  stand  upon  it. 

Cross-examined, — In  the  Demonstrator's  room,  opposite  Prof.  Web- 
ster's lecture  room,  noise  would  be  heard  sooner  than  in  my  room  above. 
Cannot  say  that  I  think  the  remains  had  been  subjected  to  fire,  but  caus- 
tic had  evidently  been  applied.  A  rnortal  blow  on  tlie  head  might  be 
given  without  any  effusion  of  blood  following. 

[The  evidence  for  the  defence  was  commenced  on  Wednesday,  March 
27th.  We  select  that  portion  which  is  from  physicians  and  dentists,  and 
give  it  below,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter  on  hand,  in  order  that  the 
evidence  may  be  finished  in  the  presfent  number.  Dr.  Jackson's  report  to 
the  Coroner's  Jury,  and  Dr.  VVyman's  catalogue  of  the  fragments  of  bone 
found,  alluded  to  in  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen,  we  are  obliged  to 
defer  to  another  number.] 

Dr.  Winslow  Leivis,  Jr. — I  have  knovvn  Dr.  Webster  for  30  years. 
He  always  stood  fair  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  kindly  feeling — never  a 
man  of  violence.  I  have  frequently  had  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance 
to  Dr.  Webster's  room,  when  in  the  Mason  street  College.  I  did  exa- 
mine the  cut  between  the  ribs.  It  was  not  a  clean  cut.  If  it  had  been, 
that  would  not  show  that  it  might  not  have  been  done  after  death.  1 
could  not  form  any  conclusion  fiom  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  of  a 
bone,  whether  the  fracture  was  made  before  or  after  it  was  calcined.  We 
finished  our  examination  on  Sunday.  When  I  saw  Dr.  Strong  at  the  la- 
boratory, we  had  finished  our  examination. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  not  had  as  much  experience  in  osteology  as 
Dr.  Wyman.  The  membranes  are  more  tense  before  than  after  death, 
and  if  the  cut  were  a  clean  cut.  it  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have 
been  made  before  death. 

Dr.  George  H.  Gay. — We  finished  our  examination  of  the  remains 
on  Sunday.  I  saw  Dr.  Strong  there  on  Monday.  The  cut  was  not  a 
clean  cut.  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  made  with  a  cane.  The  limbs 
from  the  privy  had  the  appearance  of  maceration. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes. — There  are  two  principal  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  human  body.  One  says  one-fifth  of 
the  weight  of  the  subject,  27  or  28  lbs.  The  other,  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fifth,  about  34  lbs. — about  17  quarts,  or  something  less.  In  re- 
gard to  forming  an  opinion  respecting  the  shape  of  a  fracture  before  or 
after  calcination,  it  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  they  are  calcined.  If 
calcined  to  a  moderate  degree,  I  could  not  judge  to  say  with  certainty. 

By  the  Attorney  General. — Should  not  prefer  Dr.  Wyman's  opinion 
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to  my  own.  Have  examined  tlie  specimen  shown  by  Dr.  Wyman,  and 
could  not  form  any  opinion  whether  it  was  fractured  before  or  after  being 
calcined. 

E.  N.  Horsjord. — I  am  Professor  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
at  Cambridge.  I  have  given  lectures  on  chemistry,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion. Nitrate  of  copper  is  a  substance  common  in  chemical  laboratories, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  organic  analysis.  It  is  not  the  best  article  to 
destroy  the  globule  character  of  blood.  Nitric  acid  and  potash  dissolve 
bone  quite  as  readily  as  any  other  substances.  I  have  made  experiments 
with  the  former  in  dissolving  bones  and  tendons.  In  five  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  the  liquid  became  clear.  The  tendons  were  dissolved  in 
between  three  and  four  hours.  Human  muscle  can  be  dissolved  in  a 
very  short  time;  but  I  have  never  dissolved  human  bone.  Some  vessels 
in  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory  contained  solution  of  copper.  Gases  are 
frequently  taken  from  anatomical  vaults  for  the  purposes  of  examination. 
When  I  took  ))ossession  of  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory,  I  sent  out  to  Cam- 
bridge an  old  blanket,  two  pairs  of  pantaloons,  one  or  two  coats,  a  pair 
of  overalls,  and  a  light  cap.  I  examined  the  overalls  cursorily  before  I 
sent  them  out,  and  observed  nothing  on  them.  I  looked  over  all  the 
clothes.  I  have  seen  the  same  garments  since,  and  observed  no  change 
in  them.    There  was  no  blood  upon  them. 

Cross-examined. — I  found  the  overalls  in  the  small  private  room.  I 
think  the  policeman  had  used  them  for  a  pillow.  There  was,  perhaps, 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  nitric  acid  in  tlie  laboratory  ;  about  13  or  15 
pounds.  I  could  not  say  how  strongly  it  had  been  concentrated.  I 
think  it  would  require  rather  more  than  the  weight  of  a  body,  to  dissolve 
it  in  nitric  acid  rapidly.  In  the  expeiiments  I  made  in  dissolving  bones 
and  muscles  with  nitric  acid,  no  odor  escaped.  I  discovered  no  appa- 
ratus about  the  laboratory,  sufficient  to  use  150  pounds  of  nitric  acid. 

1  have  not  examined  the  spots  on  the  stair  case.  1  attached  no  im- 
portance to  them,  as  it  is  common  to  drop  substances  about  a  laboratory. 
Nitrate  of  copper  would  not  alfect  the  fabric  of  clothes  at  once. 

Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton. — I  am  a  dentist,  and  have  practised  about  8 
years.  I  usually  manufacture  all  the  mineral  teeth  I  use.  1  have  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  Dr.  Keep's  work.  I  see  nothing  peculiar  about 
these  teeth  [those  found  in  the  furnace]  by  which  they  could  be  identi- 
fied. I  see  nothing  peculiar  in  the  grinding  of  mineral  teeth  to  make 
room  for  the  tongue.  It  is  quite  common.  The  mode  of  pinning  the 
teeth  to  the  plate  is  quite  in  the  usual  manner.  The  position  of  the 
hole  is  that  laid  down  in  the  late  books.  [The  witness  thought  the 
mould  showed  by  Dr.  Keep  would  fit  the  lower  jaw  in  many  mouths.] 
The  block  of  teeth  found  in  the  furnace  fits  the  mould  of  Dr.  Keep  no 
better  than  many  I  could  pick  out  of  a  refuse  lot  of  blocks.  [Dr.  Mor- 
ton here  exhibited  to  the  jury  several  moulds  of  greater  angle  of  absorp- 
tion than  that  exhibited  in  the  mould  of  Dr.  Parkman's  jaw ;  and 
others,  tending  to  show  that  the  teeth  found  in  the  furnace  could  not  be 
identified  by  comparing  them  with  the  mould.]  The  block  which  was 
found  in  the  furnace  has  the  same  appearance  as  those  which  I  take 
from  my  furnace,  when  they  have  fallen  in  by  accident.    I  think  the 
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three  teeth  in  the  mould  are  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  we  generally 
allow  to  remain,  in  preparing  it  for  blocks  of  mineral  teeth.  [The  wit- 
ness here  exhibited  moulds  from  his  laboratory  showing  the  same  num- 
ber of  teeth  remaining,  as  in  the  mould  of  L)r.  Parkman's  mouth.]  I 
think  the  action  of  fire  has  warped  one  of  the  blocks,  and  the  lower  one, 
1  argue,  may  have  also  warped,  so  as  to  fit,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the 
mould  of  Dr.  Keep. 

Cross-examined. — I  knew  Dr.  Parkman.  and  should  hardly  know 
whether  to  say  he  had  a  peculiar  jaw;  I  never  saw  any  two  jaws  alike. 
All  jaws  are  alike  in  some  respects.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  like  Dr. 
Parkman's  jaw,  and  I  can't  think  it  peculiar.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
name  my  patients  whose  jaws  project  as  much  as  tliose  of  Dr.  Park- 
man.  I  could  not  identify  my  own  work,  after  it  had  been  into  the  fire. 
In  many  instances  I  could  identify  it  before  it  was  subjected  to  the  fire, 
but  not  always.  Teeth,  when  fitted  for  one  mouth,  with  plates,  would  not 
answer  for  another.  I  should  say  that  the  person,  the  mould  of  whose  jaw 
I  have  exhibited  for  remarkable  absorption,  was  between  50  and  60. 
Teeth  fitted  for  both  jaws  would  be  much  less  likely  to  fit  the  mouth  of 
another  person  than  if  fitted  for  one. 

Re-examined. — The  blocks,  separate  and  distinct,  might  fit  the  mouth 
of  another  person  than  the  one  for  whom  they  were  prepared. 

Dr.  James  W.  Stone. — I  was  one  of  those  who  examined  the  remains 
found  in  the  laboratory.  We  finished  our  examination  on  Sunday.  The 
hole  between  the  ribs  was  not  a  clean  cut ;  and  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  such  a  cut  after  death,  more  than  a  butcher  would  have 
in  cutting  a  piece  of  meat. 

REBUTTING  TESTIMONY   FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Dr.  Daniel  Harwood. — I  am  a  dentist  of  this  city,  and  have  been  in 
practice  since  1829.  I  am  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  I  have  always  been  busily  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing mineral  teeth,  and  one  of  the  first.  There  are  distinct  marks  of  iden- 
tity by  which  a  dentist  can  know  his  own  work,  as  a  general  thing,  espe- 
cially in  what  are  called  "  large  cases."  By  large  cases,  I  mean  where 
several  teeth  are  connected  by  plate,  or  in  a  block.  Single  teeth  would 
depend  upon  the  composition.  I  also  think  a  dentist  would  recognize 
the  work  of  another;  though  I  would  not  say  positively  that' I  could 
identify  Dr.  Keep's  work.  As  I  see  the  patients  of  other  dentists,  I 
sometimes  remark  that  this  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Keep,  or  Dr.  Morion,  and 
generally  the  patient  says  I  am  correct.  [The  teeth  from  the  furnace 
were  here  shown  to  the  witness.] — These  are  covered  with  foreign  sub- 
stance, and  I  should  be  unwilling  to  say  positively  as  to  them,  as  there 
are  other  dentists  who  use  the  same  composition  as  Dr.  Keep — such  as 
Drs.  Flagg  and  Kelley.  Tliese  teeth  seem  to  be  the  same  composition 
as  is  used  by  Dr.  Keep.  The  style  is  certainly  Dr.  Keep's  ;  for  he  does 
not  separate  the  teeth  down  to  the  gums.  I  judge  of  Dr.  Keep's  work 
by  having  seen  his  work  in  the  mouths  of  patients,  and  occasionally  at 
my  laboiatory.  It  may  be  the  style  of  others  also.  There  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  shape  of  the  block  which  might  enable  the  maker  to  iden- 
tify it  as  his  own  work.    [The  mould  was  here  shown  to  the  witness.] 
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There  is  a  striking  peculiarity  on  the  left  side — the  great  absorption. 
[Objected  to  ;  and  the  Court  confined  the  witness  to  a  general  identifica- 
tion!] If  I  had  made  such  a  pi(?ce  of  work,  and  had  seen  it  recently 
and  compared  it  with  the  model,  I  think  I  should  know  it ;  nor  do  I  think 
Dr.  Keep  could  be  mistaken. 

Cross-examined, — We  don't  do  all  the  work  ourselves,  but  have  assist- 
ants. I  can't  find  among  my  models  any  which  present  so  great  an 
absorption  on  one  side  only,  as  that  of  Dr.  Parkman. 

Dr.  Joshua  Tucker. — I  have  been  engaged  in  dentistry  for  21  years, 
at  work  all  the  time.  [Teeth  and  inodels  were  shown  to  the  witness.] 
I  should  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion  except  as  to  one  block — in  the 
left  lower  side  ;  and  that,  I  think,  affords  accurate  means  of  identification. 

Cross-examined. — They  may  have  warped,  owing  to  having  been  sub- 
jected to  heat. 

Dr.  IV.  W.  Codman. — I  am  a  dentist,  and  have  had  a  medical  edu- 
cation. Have  practised  as  a  dentist  between  16  and  17  years.  A  part 
of  the  time  I  have  given  exclusive  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  mine- 
ral teeth.  I  think  these  teeth  and  the  model  [shown  to  the  witness] 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  dentist  to  identify  his  work. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  HOSPITAL  IN  I30ST0N. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  aiid  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  must  confess  that  I  have  seen,  with  much  pleasure,  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  new  Hospital  in  Boston. 

In  so  large  a  city  as  this  is  becoming,  it  appears  to  me  that  more  than 
one  hospital  is  wanted.  All  praise  and  honor  be  given  to  the  founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  I  believe  that  it  may  safely 
compare  with  any  in  the  world  as  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  I 
believe  that  there  is  not  a  hospital  in  the  world  superior  in  the  excellence 
of  its  accommodations  for  its  fortunate  patients.  The  only  difficulty  is, 
it  cannot  accommodate  all  who  require  tlie  benefit  of  it.  The  time  was, 
and  I  recollect  it  perfectly  well,  when  certain  popular  prejudices  kept 
the  beds  empty,  and  when  strong  exertion  was  necessary  to  overcome 
this  prejudice.  Dr.  James  Jackson  used  sometimes  to  say  to  his  pupils: 
"  I  do  not  wish  people  to  be  sick,  but  1  wish  that  those  who  were  sick 
would  come  to  us." 

Of  late  years,  however,  things  are  changed  ;  and  although  the  hospital 
has  been  enlarged,  yet  in  the  course  of  twenty  years'  practice,  and 
frequently  beset  by  patients  to  give  them  "  a  line  "  to  the  officers  of  the 
hospital,  I  have  never  known  one  who  carried  said  line  admitted. 

Boston  is,  perhaps,  peculiarly  circumstanced.  In  England,  and  in 
Europe  generally,  I  believe,  servants  remain  a  long  time  in  a  place. 
Their  situation  is  so  much  superior  to  that  of  the  operatives,  or  others  of 
their  class,  that,  as  they  have  no  chance  of  rising  to  be  governors  or 
presidents,  they  prefer  keeping  a  good  place,  to  trying  their  fortune  in 
the  wide  world.  There,  when  a  domestic  is  taken  sick,  it  may  naturally 
be  esteemed  the  duty,  and,  in  general,  the  policy  of  the  master^  to 
provide  him  with  proper  attendance. 
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But  in  Boston,  the  case  is  different.  Domestics  stay  but  a  short  time 
in  a  place.  The  master  does  not  feel  boimd  to  provide  for  them  when 
sick.  He  will  not  turn  them  out  into  the  streets ;  but,  if  he  is  a  rich 
man,  he  says  to  them,  "  1  do  not  wish  you  to  break  in  upon  your  wages, 
but  I  can  get  you  admission  to  a  free  bed  in  the  Mass.  General  Hospital  ; 
where  you  will  be  much  better  off  and  better  attended  to,  than  you  can 
possibly  be  in  my  house."  Now,  being  the  proprietor  of  a  free  bed, 
or  having  influence  with  the  trustees,  or  being  a  trustee  himself,  he  has 
not  the  slightest  difficuky  in  obtaining  free  admission  for  him  or  her. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  pity  sliould  he  or  she  have  to  break  in  upon  the  one, 
two,  three,  or  five  hundred  dollars,  the  fruit  of  hard  labor  at  service. 
But  the  utterly  destitute  can  lose  nothing. 

It  is  a  very  natural  thing  that  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  hospital 
should  prefer  seeing  respectable  looking  patients  in  their  wards,  which 
are  the  very  perfection  of  neatness  and  comfort.  They  may  also  raise 
the  question.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  take  ])eople  Vv'ho  have  never  been  used 
to  so  much  comfort  and  convenience,  into  a  position  they  are  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  ? 

I  had  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
a  patient  into  the  Massachusetts  Hospital.  He  was  of  English  origin, 
but  had  lived  long  in  America.  He  was  a  well-bred  house  servant, 
capable  of  earning  high  wages.  In  an  evil  hour,  his  ambition  tempted 
him  to  set  up  a  victualling  cellar,  in  the  Parkman  market-house  in 
Cambridge  street.  Hei-e  he  lost  money.  He  lodged  in  his  cellar,  which 
became  flooded  with  water.  He  was  seized  with  fever ;  and  I  found 
him  quite  destitute,  in  an  apartment  a  foot  deep  with  water. 

I  ajiplied  to  tlie  trustee  of  the  week,  at  his  hquse  in  Beacon  street. 
This  gentleman  seemed  disposed  to  gratify  me,  but  on  learning  the 
patient's  name,  his  desire  cooled.  A  ragged  messenger,  I  believe, 
had  preceded  me.  I  was  informed  that  the  almshouse  was  the  proper 
place  for  such  people.  I  told  the  trustee  that,  during  a  number  of  years 
that  I  attended  at  the  hospital,  such  persons,  and  even  those  more 
destitute,  were  considered  the  proper  subjects  for  admission.  He  replied 
that  he  knew  this  to  be  the  case  ;  but  it  had  of  late  become  the  wish  of 
the  trustees  lo  exclude  such  patients;  and  they  referred  them  to  the 
almshouse.    This,  he  said,  was  the  proper  place  for  them. 

Now,  I  did  not  think  that  carrying  this  man  to  the  almshouse  at  South 
Boston,  in  wet  weather,  would  cure  his  fever;  and  however  skilful  the 
physician  of  that  institution  might  be,  I  knew  that  the  attendance  there 
was  very  different  from  what  he  would  receive  at  the  hospital.  There- 
fore, though  I  could  very  ill  afford  it  at  that  time,  I  paid  his  expenses  at 
the  latter  place.  The  patient  shortly  recovered,  and,  with  true  English 
constancy,  has  remained  in  the  employment  of  the  hospital  this  ten  years' 
past.  No  objection  was  made  to  his  moral  character ;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  any.  He  is  now  as  respectable  a  looking,  well-dressed  man  as  any 
of  the  middle  class  you  meet. 

This  took  place  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Editor;  and  I  should  not  have 
referred  to  it  had  1  not  been  informed,  by  very  high  authority,  that  such 
has  been  the  course  ever  since  pursued.    It  is  not  my  object  to  complain 
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of  this,  but  merely  to  express,  what  has  always  been  my  conviction, 
that  something  halfway  between  the  hospital  and  the  almshouse  (call  it 
House  of  Industry,  if  you  will),  should  be  established  in  Boston.  I 
would  not  have  a  show  building,  of  marble  or  freestone,  but  one  similar 
to  the  hospitals  of  other  countries  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
I  would  have  it,  like  those,  a  hospital  for  the  poor.  An  almshouse  is 
not  a  hospital.  Call  it  a  fever  hospital,  if  you  will,  and  keep  it  clear  of 
chronic  cases — which  might  go  witliout  harm  to  the  almshouse. 
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Medical  Testiinony. — Such  is  the  exactness  of  the  evidence  given  on 
Prof.  Webster's  trial,  by  medical  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that 
the  community  must  be  convinced  of  the  profound  attainments  of  those 
who  are  thus  showm  to  be  masters  of  their  profession.  The  re-construc- 
tion of  the  skeleton  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkman,  by  the  mere  fragments  of 
different  bones  which  were  found,  indicates  the  very  deep  study  that 
has  been  bestowed  on  anatomy  by  those  who  were  able  to  accomplish  a 
feat  so  novel  and  remarkable.  Dr.  Keep's  careful  and  explicit  testimony, 
too,  shows  what  perfection  the  art  of  dentistry  has  attained  in  New^  Eng- 
land, and  exhibits  in  an  interesting  manner  the  mode  of  making  records 
by  moulds  of  the  parts  to  be  benefited  by  art.  The  silent  evidence  of  a 
mineral  tooth,  sliding  into  the  matrix  in  which  it  v/as  made,  and  fitting  no 
other  place,  amounts  to  demonstration  in  a  case  like  this.  There  is  a  kind 
of  medical  testimony  that  is  weakened  by  efforts  to  give  it  strength  :  those 
who  venture  beyond  what  is  requisite,  by  advancing  hypotheses,  in- 
stead of  simply  keeping  close  to  the  lines  drawn  by  nature  and  fact, 
add  nothing  to  the  credit  of  the  profession,  and  do  not  conform  to  what  is 
required  by  modern  medical  jurisprudence.  Little  of  this  has  been  mani- 
fested, however,  on  the  present  exciting  trial. 


Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. — This  book  embraces  a  condensed  ab- 
stract of  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts  in  1849,  throughout  the 
civiHzed  world,  and  is  therefore  a  general  compilation  from  the  journals 
and  other  reliable  sources.  It  is  exceedingly  instructive,  and  by  giving 
it  to  the  public  annually,  hereafter,  the  series  will  constitute  a  scientific 
digest  of  each  year,  and  therefore  ultimately  form  a  series  of  great  value. 
The  authors  are  young  men  of  energy,  who  give  early  evidence  of  the 
position  they  may  occupy  in  after  times.  Keep  doing :  industry  is  the 
lever  that  moves  society. 


Obituary  of  Thomas  T.  Hevjson,  M.D. — In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  we  read,  with  much  interest,  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  T,  Hewson,  of  that  city,  by  Franklin 
Bache,  M.D.  We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  the 
subject  of  this  obituary,  as  he  was  seen  in  Philadelphia,  some  years  since, 
which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  notice  of  the  worthy  man,  as  we  pass  from 
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page  to  page.  A  great  void  was  made  by  his  death.  Those  who  live,  by 
copying  an  example  so  pure  and  illustrious,  may  be  equally  loved  and 
honored,  though  they  may  not  be  fortunate  in  having  such  a  biographer 
to  waft  their  names  onward  to  the  times  that  are  to  come. 


Prof.  Webster's  Conviction. — The  trial  of  Dr.  Webster,  which  has  occu- 
pied the  public  mind  for  the  Jast  fortnight  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  a 
criminal  case,  was  terminated  late  on  Saturday  evening  last  by  a  verdict 
of  guilty  from  the  jury.  Notwithstanding  the  general  sentiment,  from  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  testimony  during  the  trial,  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty  of  the  awful  crime  for  which  he  was  indicted,  the  announcement  of 
the  verdict  produced  a  shock,  which  was  felt  through  the  whole  city. 
Thus  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  highest  walks  of  society,  esteemed  one 
of  the  pillars  of  science,  and  a  professor  in  Harvard  University,  the  first 
and  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  America,  must  suffer  death,  for  the 
horrible  crime  of  murdering  a  fellow  being — a  member  of  the  same  profes- 
sion with  himself.  The  trial  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  on  record,  and  possesses  a  painful  interest  to  the  medical 
profession.  In  addition  to  the  government  testimony  which  has  already 
been  given  in  the  Journal,  it  may  be  well  to  state  in  a  few  words  that  the 
janitor  of  the  College  testified  to  an  interview  on  Monday  the  19th,  at  the 
College,  between  Drs.  Park  man  and  Webster,  in  which  loud  w^ords  were 
used  by  the  former  respecting  the  money  due  him  ;  that  an  appointment  of 
another  meeting,  on  the  fatal  Friday  succeeding,  was  made  by  Dr.  W  ., 
which  he  himself  acknowledges,  and  also  says  that  Dr.  P.  came  and  he 
paid  him  some  money;  that  Dr.  W.'s  rooms  were  kept  constantly  locked 
after  that  day,  unusual  heat  was  kept  up  in  the  furnace,  and  that  tan 
and  fnggots  were  brought  to  the  College  ;  that  the  twine  found  around  the 
remains  corresponded  with  a  ball  in  Dr.  W.'s  room  ;  and  that  anonymous 
letters  sent  to  the  City  Marshal,  directing  his  attention,  in  searching  for 
the  rem.ains,  away  from  the  College,  were  thought  by  experts  in  penman- 
ship to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  W.  The  defence  consisted  mainly  in 
the  testimony  of  various  highly  respectable  individuals  that  the  character 
of  Dr.  W.  was  good  as  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man — of  his  three  daughters 
as  to  the  time  spent  at  home  by  their  father  before  his  arrest — of  four  or 
five  individuals  that  they  saw  Dr.  Parkman  after  2  o'clock  on  Friday — and 
of  Dr.  Morton  respecting  the  teeth  found  in  the  furnace,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  to-day's  Journal. — Sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  Prof.  Webster  on  Monday — the  day  of  execution  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor. 


Dr.  Boling's  Valedictory. — This  address  was  delivered  by  Wm.  M. 
Boling,  M.D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  at  the  annual  Commencement  of  the 
University  of  Transylvania,  Ky.,  March  1,  1850.  Whole  class,  according 
to  the  catalogue,  92,  of  whom  32  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  The  Honorary 
Degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen  : — C.  W. 
Crozier,  of  Kentucky  ;  Carey  H.  Fry,  of  Kentucky;  Sam'l  P.  Brown,  of 
Pennsylvania.  And  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  also  conferred 
on  Charles  Hill  Duck,  of  Illinois,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London.  Horace  P.  Hitchcock,  of  Ky.,  carried  off  the  prize  of  fifty  dollars, 
against  eight  competitors,  for  the  best  thesis  on  medical  education.  The 
valedictory  is  distinguished  by  its  practical  good  sense.    There  is  no  show 
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of  fine  figures,  but  fine  thoughts  are  discovered  in  following  the  author 
through  the  chart  of  a  practitioner's  life.  He  must  know  all  about  their 
hardships,  their  disappointments,  their  uncollectable  bills,  and,  worse  than 
all,  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  employ  them,  with  no  intention  of  paying 
a  farthing  for  their  services.  From  the  graphic  manner  of  detailing  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  being  a  physician,  we  nearly  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Dr.  Boling  had  tried  it  in  Boston  ! 


Dr.  Charles  Kjioiollon. — We  regret  to  learn  that  this  physician,  well 
known  througbout  Franklin  County,  died  lately  very  suddenly.  We  are 
informed  by  those  who  knew  hiin  that  he  was  confessedly  among  the  very 
first  of  the  physicians  of  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire 
Counties.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  the  section  (very  extensive  for  a  coun- 
try practitioner)  where  he  practised,  and  no  irian,  we  are  told.,  could  be 
more  missed  in  Franklin  County.  Dr.  Tabor,  of  Shelburne  Falls,  promises 
us,  at  his  first  leisure,  a  notice,  biographical  and  critical,  of  Dr.  Knowlton. 
Dr.  K.  has  been  a  contributor  in  former  years  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
and  his  articles  have  always  confirmed  the  favorable  opinion  of  his  scien- 
tific attainments  which  originated  in  a  knowledge  of  his  high  standing 
among  those  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  him. 


Collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society. — The  valuable  collection  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  has  been  purchased  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College.  It  comprises 
representations  of  the  crania  of  different  races  and  of  remarkable  indivi- 
duals ;  also  of  the  heads  and  faces  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  modern  times,  numbering  in  the  whole  about  five  hundred 
pieces. 

Alexandre's  Artificial  Leeches. — Mr.  Burnett,  No.  33  Tremont  Eow,  has 
shown  us  a  sample  of  Artificial  Leeches  which  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  medical  men.  They  are  neatly  put  up  in  cases,  each  containing  from 
six  to  twelve  mechanical  leeches,  triangular  lancets,  &c.,  Avith  all  the 
necessary  directions  for  use.  They  are  easily  applied,  simple  in  their  con- 
struction, and  cheap.  We  expressed  an  opinion,  sometime  since,  that  this 
invention  could  never  take  the  place  of  the  true  leech,  yet  we  think  favor- 
ably of  the  article  as  a  curious  and  beautiful  mechanical  substitute,  where 
the  leech  itself  cannot  be  obtained. 


Hoopiiig  cough  is  quite  prevalent  in  Boston  and  vicinity. — The  small- 
pox is  still  here,  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  People  from  the  country  come 
to  Boston  at  their  peril,  when  not  vaccinated. 


To  CoRRESPONUENTS. — Several  papers  are  crowded  out  of  the  present  number.  One  from 
Dr.  I.  Warren  has  been  received. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  eiuliiig  Saturday  noon,  March  30lh,  98. — Males,  49 — females,  49. 
Accidental,  1 — abscess,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  .3 — disease  of  the  brain,  3 — bronchitis,  2 — 
burn,  "2 — consumption,  18 — convulsions,  2 — chickcnpox,  1 — cholera  infantum,  2 — croup,  3 — child- 
bed, 1 — drowned,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  3 — exhaustion,  I — erysipelas,  2 — effect  of  drinking'  cold 
water,  1 — typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung-  fever,  3 — brain  fever,  2 — rheumatic  fever,  1 — 
hooping  cough,  4 — disease  of  the  heart,  2 — Intemperance,  2 — infantile  diseases,  4 — influenza,  2 — 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  7 — marasmus,  4 — old  ago,  3 — pleurisy,  1 — scrofula,  1 — smallpox,  6 — 
tumor,  1 — teething,  4 — worms,  i — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  33 — between  5  and  20  years,  14 — between  20  and  40  years,  27 — between  40 
and  60  years,  19 — over  60  years,  a.    Americans,  44;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  54. 
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Delegates  to  the  Convention  for  Revising  the  National  Fharmacoimia. — 
In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Convention  for  revising  the  Na- 
tional Pharmacopoeia,  which  met  at  Washington  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  the  Vice  Pi'esident  announces  the  appointment  of  the  following  dele- 
gates to  the  ensuing  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  first 
Monday  in  M;iy,  lS-50.  The  names  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  received  l)v  liim. 

From  "the  Faculty  of  the  National  Medical  College,"  at  Washington — 
Professors  Riley,  Miller,  and  Foreman.  From  "the  Faculty  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,"  of  Philadelphia — Professors  Franklin  Bache,  and 
R.  M.  Huston.  From  "the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New 
York" — Messrs.  John  Milhau,  George  D.  Coggeshall,  and  James  S.  As- 
pinwall.  From  the  Medical  Faculty  of  "the  University  of  Pennsylvania" 
— Drs.  George  B.  Wood,  and  James  B.  Rogers.  From  the  "  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia" — Drs.  Joseph  Carson,  Henry  Bond,  and  Fran- 
cis West.  From  "the  Geneva  Medical  College" — Prof.  James  Bryan, 
M.D.  From  "  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution" — Drs.  Albert 
Smith,  and  Dixi  Crosby.  From  "the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy" 
— William  Procter,  Jr.,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  and  Charles  Ellis.  From  "  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society" — Drs.  Usher  Parsons,  and  David  King. 
From  "the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society" — Drs.  L.  Condict,  and 
W.  A.  Newell.  From  "  the  Facylty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo" — Dr.  C.  A.  Lee.        Geo.  B.  Wood,  Vice  Pres. 


Mortality  of  Baltimore  m  1849. — It  appears,  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Health  for  the  past  year,  that  there  were  4,576 
deaths  in  the  city  during  1849,  of  which  2,317  were  males,  2,259  females ; 
1,057  colored;  286  slaves,  and  791  free;  411  were  still-born  ;  995  under 
one  year  of  age  ;  between  one  and  two,  500  ;  between  two  and  five,  414  ; 
between  five  and  ten,  174;  between  ten  and  fifteen,  93;  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  152;  between  eighty  and  ninety,  59;  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred,  21  ;  above  one  hundred,  7.  Died  of  consumption,  668. — Philad. 
Med.  News. 


Buffalo  Medical  College.  Commencement. — The  Annual  Commence- 
ment of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  took  place 
Feb.  26th,  at  Clinton  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  audience  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  music  by  the  band, 
which  was  in  attendance,  followed  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Thompson,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  degree  of  M.D.  was  then  conferred  upon  the  graduating  class — 
twenty-seven  in  number — by  Hon.  G.  W.  Clinton,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chancellor,  Hon.  M.  Fillmore.  After  conferring  the  degrees,  Mr.  Clinton 
addressed  the  graduates  briefly,  but  eloquently,  in  behalf  of  the  Council. 

The  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  vi^as  conferred  upon  Samuel  Carey,  of  this 
city.  Next  followed  the  address  to  the  graduates,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  White, 
which  was  a  very  appropriate  and  well  written  production — full  of  good 
advice  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  just  entering  upon  a  career  of  ac- 
tive duties,  and  of  valuable  suggestions  for  their  guidance  in  their  future 
course. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  vvith  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Shelton. — Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 
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REMARKS   ON    THE    COMPARATIVE    VALUE    OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
ANAESTHETIC  AGENTS. 

BY  GEO.  HAYWARD,  M.D.,   ONE    OF    THE  SURGEONS  TO    THE  MASS.    GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

LCommiinicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 1 

It  is  well  known  that  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform  and  chloric  ether  when 
inhaled,  will  render  most  persons  insensible  to  pain.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  to  a  great  extent  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
in  surgical  and  obstetric  practice  ;  and  numerous  operations,  many  of 
which  were  severe  and  protracted,  have  been  performed  with  success  in 
various  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  upon  individuals  in  whom  insensi- 
bility was  in  this  way  induced.  That  all  these  agents  have  this  power, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  all  of  them  can 
be  used  with  equal  safety. 

It  is  important  to  settle  this  point,  if  possible  ;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  comparing  the  effects  of  these  different  articles  on  the  system, 
when  taken  by  inhalation.  Numerous  trials  have  been  made  of  all  of 
them,  and  the  result  carefully  noted.  By  examining  these  and  com- 
paring them  with  each  other,  a  correct  opinion  may  perhaps  be  formed 
on  the  subject. 

With  a  view  of  contributing  something  to  this  desirable  result,  I  will  state 
my  own  experience,  premising  that  from  the  time  the  discovery  of  the  anaes- 
thetic power  of  sulphuric  ether  was  made,  to  the  present  moment,  I  have 
had  almost  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  persons  rendered  insensible  by  one 
or  other  of  the  three  articles  that  I  have  named.  Upon  many  of  these 
individuals  I  have  operated  myself,  and  upon  others  I  have  seen  opera- 
tions performed  by  other  surgeons,  either  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  or  in  private  practice.  My  experience,  therefore,  is  not  in- 
considerable. 

I  will  briefly  state  what  I  consider  to  be  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  of  the  anassthetic  agents,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
named  them. 

1st.  Of  Sulphuric  Ether. 

The  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  power  of  sulphuric  ether  was  made 
in  Boston,  U.  S.  of  America,  in  the  autumn  of  1846.    It  was  adminis- 
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tered  by  a  dentist  with  success  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  of  that  year,  to  a 
person  from  whom  a  tooth  was  extracted.  On  the  IGtli  of  October 
following  it  was  inhaled  by  a  patient  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital, 
who  was  operated  on  by  Dr.  Warren  ;  but  complete  insensibility  was 
not  produced  ;  and  the  next  day  at  the  same  institution  I  removed  a  tu- 
mor from  the  arm  of  a  female,  who  was  rendered  unconscious  and  in- 
sensible by  it,  though  the  operation  lasted  seven  minutes.  At  that  time 
the  precise  nature  of  the  article  used  was  not  known,  except  to  those 
connected  with  its  discovery. 

Before  the  next  operation,  which  I  performed  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, I  was  told  what  the  agent  was,  by  the  dentist  who  had  ernployed  it 
for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Tliis  operation  was  the  amputation  of  the 
thigh  of  a  female.  It  was  done  in  the  presence  of  two  or  tliree  hundred 
spectators,  and  was  entirely  successful.  The  patient  declared,  before  she 
was  removed  from  the  operating  theatre,  that  she  had  been  wholly  un- 
conscious and  insensible  till  the  very  close  of  the  operation.  She  suf- 
fered but  little  after,  and  though  much  reduced  at  the  time,  from  long- 
continued  disease  and  severe  suffering,  she  recovered  rapidly  and  now 
enjoys  good  health. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  nlinds  of  those  who  were  present  on  this 
occasion,  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  ether;  yet  every  one  felt  that  much 
was  to  be  learned  as  to  the  safety  of  its  administration,  the  best  mode 
of  doing  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried.  From  that 
day,  however,  its  use  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
within  a  few  months,  operations  were  performed  on  patients  under  its  in- 
fluence in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  spot  in  Christendom  in  which  the  discovery  was  received  with  cold- 
ness, and  where  no  disposition  was  shown  to  test  its  merits  by  fair  ex- 
periment, was  in  our  own  country,  and  in  cities,  too,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  foremost  among  us  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  medi- 
cal science. 

The  course  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  was  widely  different. 
They  subjected  it  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  satisfied  themselves  by 
well-conducted  experiments,  not  only  that  all  that  had  been  said  of  it 
was  true,  but  "  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  them." 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  after  countless  trials  of  the 
powers  of  ether  on  the  human  system  made  in  Europe  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  professional  men  living,  nothing  was 
added  to  what  was  already  known  in  this  country,  as  to  its  efl^ects  or  the 
best  mode  of  exhibiting  it. 

1  have  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  power  of  sulphuric 
ether  was  made  in  Boston  in  the  year  1846  ;  and  I  can  add  that  it 
was  there  carried  to  its  present  condition  by  the  judicious  and  honorable 
course  of  the  members  of  our  profession  in  relation  to  it.  I  am  aware  that, 
since  that  time,  several  individuals  have  come  forward  and  declared  that 
they  had  at  an  earlier  date  used  it  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  same  good  results.  If  they  had  done  so,  the  world 
were  none  the  wiser  or  better  for  it  ;  and  1  cannot  forbear  adding,  that 
it  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  me,  that  any  one  who  has  witnessed  its 
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successful  effects  in  a  surn;ical  operation,  could  be  so  regardless  of  hu- 
man suffering  and  so  indifferent  to  his  own  fame,  as  not  to  have  pro- 
mulfrated  them  far  and  wide. 

When  sulphuric  ether  was  first  administered  by  inhalation,  it  was  hy 
means  of  a  pretty  formidable-looking  and  expensive  apparatus.  Va- 
rious instruments  for  this  purpose  were  constructed,  both  in  tliis  countiy 
and  Europe.  The  same  objections  applied  to  all  of  them.  They  weie 
so  formed  as  to  create  a  well-founded  apprehension  tliat  the  supply  of 
atmospheric  air  would  not  in  every  case  be  sufficient.  It  was  difficult 
to  guard  against  this  ;  and  from  this  cause,  some  patients,  soon  after  the 
discovery  was  made,  nearly  lost  their  lives  by  asphyxia. 

Besides,  to  use  them  with  entire  success  required,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  ether  was  ad- 
ministered. This  of  course  could  not  always  be  had,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  very  frequently  a  sufficient  degree  of  insensibility  was 
not  produced,  and  even  when  it  was,  it  could  not  be  kept  up  as  long  as 
in  many  cases  was  desirable. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus,  too,  was  a  serious  objection,  though  a 
vastly  less  important  one  than  either  of  the  others  that  I  have  named. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  so  great,  that  if  some  simpler  and  less  expen- 
sive mode  of  administering  ether  had  not  been  found,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  benefits  of  the  discovery  would  liave  been  as  rapidly 
and  extensively  diffused  as  they  have  been. 

But  all  these  objections  are  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  bell- 
shaped  sponge  of  fine  texture.  This  should  be  large  enough  to  cover 
the  nose  and  mouth.  Tlie  patient  is  required  to  do  nothing.  The 
apparatus  is  simple  and  not  costly. 

This  mode  was  adopted  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  in  a  few 
months  after  the  first  use  of  ether  there  by  inhalation  ;  1  am  not  aw^are 
that  it  was  previously  used  anywhere  else,  and  1  presume  that  it  is  now 
the  only  method  by  which  ether  is  inhaled. 

The  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  must  vary 
in  different  cases.  In  surgical  operations,  requiring  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  for  their  performance,  from  three  to  six  ounces  is  usually 
sufficient.  The  ether,  however,  should  be  of  the  pui-est  kind,  that  is  the 
rectified,  which  has  undergone  a  second  distillation,  by  means  of  which  it 
parts  with  a  considerable  portion  of  its  alcohol.  Yet  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  what  has  been  named  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety, 
and  the  patient  may  be  kept  for  a  much  longer  time  under  its  influence 
without  danger,  by  occasionally  removing  the  sponge,  and  re-applying 
it  when  he  gives  signs  of  returning  sensibility. 

By  administering  it  gradually,  many  unpleasant  effects  are  avoided. 
The  great  irritation  of  the  larynx  and  air  passages,  accompanied  by  urgent 
and  convulsive  cough,  is  in  most  cases  entirely  prevented.  The  vapor 
of  the  ether  should  be  so  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  that  respiration 
should  be  neither  laborious  nor  painful.  The  irritability  of  the  parts 
with  which  the  ether  comes  in  contact  is  by  degrees  overcome,  and  then 
the  sponge  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  face,  and  if  necessary  com- 
pressed in  some  measure  so  as  to  exclude  to  a  greater  degree  the  atmos- 
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pheric  air.  When  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  which  is  usually  in 
Irom  three  to  five  minutes,  the  patient  has  no  control  over  the  voluntary 
muscles  ;  he  cannot  speak  ;  he  cannot  open  his  eyes,  when  directed  to 
do  so  ;  his  muscles  become  completely  relaxed,  and  the  pulse,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inhalation  is  frequent  and  often  rises  during  the  process 
to  140  beats  in  a  minute  or  more,  becomes  slower,  and  I  have  very  often 
known  it  to  fall  to  60.  The  patient  is  then  insensible  and  unconscious, 
and  the  surgeon  may  begin  his  o|)eraiion  with  great  confidence  that  he 
will  inflict  no  suffering.  The  sponge  sht)uld  then  be  removed,  and  re- 
applied from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require.  If  the  ether  is 
not  pure,  longer  time  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  more  excited,  and  the  patient  is  occasion- 
ally violent  for  a  time  and  with  difficulty  controlled. 

Before  using  the  ether  the  sponge  should  be  dipped  in  warm  water, 
and  then  strongly  compressed,  leaving  it  slightly  damp.  The  evapora- 
tion seems  to  go  on  better  in  this  way  tlian  when  a  sponge  is  used 
that  has  not  been  previously  moistened.  In  the  first  instance,  the  ether 
should  be  poured  on  the  inside  of  the  sponge  ;  about  two  ounces  is 
enough  ;  when  more  is  required,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  outside,  as 
it  is  best  not  to  remove  the  sponge  from  the  face. 

Sulphuric  ether  of  a  proper  quality  used  in  this  way,  I  am  confident, 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  will  in  almost  every  instance  produce  the  desired 
effect.  I  have  administered  it  to  persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  variety 
of  constitution,  and  in  almost  every  state  of  the  system,  and  I  have 
never  known  in  a  single  instance  a  fatal  or  alarming  result.  I  have 
given  it  to  infants  of  seven  weeks  old,  and  to  individuals  of  75  years, 
with  entire  success.  I  have  administered  it  to  persons  suffering  under 
chronic  pulmonary  disease,  not  only  without  injury,  but  in  some  cases 
with  decided  benefit.  It  is  well  known  that  it  often  gives  relief  in  ca- 
tarrhal affections  of  the  lungs  and  in  paroxysms  of  asthma.  In  fact,  I 
hardly  know  a  state  of  the  system  in  which  I  should  be  deterred  from 
using  it,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  perform  a  surgical  operation. 

The  advantages,  then,  of  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  are 
its  entire  safety,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  slight 
inconvenience  which  follows  its  administration.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  have  never  known  its  inhalation  followed  by  a  fatal  or  alarming 
effect,  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  denth  has  in  a  single  instance 
been  produced  by  it,  when  it  has  been  properly  administered.  One  pa- 
tient is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  by  its  inhalation  at  the  Hospital  in  Aux- 
erre,  in  France.  This  took  place  in  August,  1847.  The  details  of  the 
case  are  not  given  with  such  minuteness  as  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a 
satisfactory  opinion.  It  occurred,  however,  not  long  after  the  discovery; 
before  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  was  adopted,  and  the  post-mortem 
appearances  indicated,  as  far  as  any  opinion  could  be  formed  frojn  them, 
that  death  was  caused  by  asphyxia.  In  a  careful  examination  of  some 
of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  Europe  and  this  country,  published 
during  the  last  three  years,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  another  case 
in  which  life  was  destroyed  by  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  death 
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would  not  have  taken  place  in  this  instance,  if  ihe  lungs  had  been 
abundantly  supplied  with  atmospheric  air.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  an 
agent  of  such  power,  used  as  it  often  has  been  in  the  most  reckless 
manner,  by  unskilful  and  ignorant  persons,  should  not  have  caused  far 
more  disastrous  results,  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  made  known. 
It  teaches  us  that  though  it  should  be  used  with  caution  and  confided 
only  to  skilful  hands,  the  dangers  from  its  use  are  far  less  than  our  pre- 
conceived opinions  had  led  us  to  believe. 

The  great  ease  with  which  it  can  be  administered  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  estimating  its  advantages.  No  complicated  apparatus  is  re- 
quired, and  no  cooperation  of  the  patient  is  necessary.  A  simple 
sponge,  moistened  with  sulphuric  ether  and  held  before  the  face  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  will  in  almost  every  instance  produce  the  desired  effect. 

There  are  no  ill  consequences  from  its  use.  If  it  be  breathed  only 
for  a  short  time,  its  effects  usually  pass  ofF  in  a  fev/  minutes.  I  have 
never  known  them  to  continue  for  more  than  an  hour  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  patient  had  been  kept  under  its  influence  for  forty-five  minutes. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  frequent,  unless  it  is  inhaled  soon  after 
food  has  been  taken.  I  have  not  seen  convulsions  follow  its  exhibition, 
nor  any  delirium,  except  a  slight  and  transitory  kind,  such  as  arises 
from  intoxicating  liquors.  1  confess  that  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn, 
by  carefully  watching  its  effects,  to  what  a  small  extent  and  for  how  , 
short  a  time  it  disturbed  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  how  rare 
it  was  to  find  headache  among  the  consequences  of  its  inhalation. 

If,  however,  the  state  of  narcotism  should  continue  longer  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  produced,  the  means  that 
seem  to  me  the  most  likely  to  remove  it,  are  the  dashing  of  cold  water 
in  the  face  ;  the  application  of  strong  stimulants,  as  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  to  the  nose  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  the 
administration  of  a  small  quantity  of  hot  spirit  and  water.  The  object 
is  to  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  blood  may  circulate 
more  rapidly  through  the  lungs,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  part  with  the 
vapor  of  the  ether  that  is  mixed  with  it.  When  narcotism  arises  from 
any  noxious  substance  taken  into  the  stomach,  we  adopt  peans  to  empty 
that  organ  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  stomach  pump  or  an  emetic.  The 
principle  of  the  treatment  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same  ;  the  object  being 
in  both  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  system  under 
which  the  patient  is  laboring. 

The  only  objections  of  which  I  am  aware  to  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaes- 
thetic agent,  are  its  pungent  odor,  which  is  ofl?ensive  to  some  persons, 
and  the  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  irritation  which  its  inhalation  occa- 
sionally produces  in  the  air  passages.  This  irritation,  I  am  confident 
may  be  in  great  measure  prevented  by  proper  attention  to  the  mode 
of  its  exhibition  and  the  quality  of  the  article  used.  Admitting  these 
objections  to  be  as  great  as  they  have  been  said  to  be  by  those  who 
have  urged  them  with  the  most  earnestness,  they  do  not  in  my  opinion 
counterbalance  the  advantages  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  should  give  it  the  preference  over  any  other  article  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  that  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility. 
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2d.  Of  Chloroform. 

Chloroform  is  the  perchlorid  of  forrayle,  the  radicle  of  formic  acid. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  Dumas  to  consist  of  three  parts  of  chlorine 
to  one  of  the  bi-carburet  of  hydrogen  [formyle].  It  was  discovered  al- 
most simultaneously  nearly  twenty  years  since  in  France,  Germany,  and 
tiiis  country. 

It  was  first  employed  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  by  Professor  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  he  thought  that  it  possessed  various  important  ad- 
vantages" over  sulphuric  ether.  He  says  that  "it  is  far  more  portable  ; 
more  manageable  and  powerful  ;  more  agreeable  to  inhale  ;  is  less  exciting 
than  ether  ;  and  gives  us  far  greater  control  and  command  over  the  super- 
induction  of  the  ansesthetic  state."  if  all  this  were  true,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  preferable  to  any  other  agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
But  subsequent  experience  proves  that  it  is  not  so. 

Its  only  advantages  are  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  inhale  than  ether, 
and  that  a  less  quantity  of  it  answers  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  fatal  effects  have  followed  its  inhalation  in  seve- 
ral instances  even  when  administered  by  the  most  judicious  hands  ; 
that  in  some  cases  convulsions  have  been  produced,  and  in  others  a  great 
disturbance  of  the  brain  causing  de^lirium.  In  some  persons  this  affection 
of  the  mind  has  continued  for  several  weeks. 

There  are  other  objections  of  a  minor  character.  Chloroform  is  of 
an  acrid,  caustic  nature,  and  if  it  come  in  contact  with  the  skin,  unless  it 
be  protected  by  some  oily  substance,  severe  excoriation  is  the  conse- 
quence. Its  administration  is  generally  followed  by  vomiting  and  head- 
ache, which  continues  for  several  hours,  attended  by  a  great  degree  of 
restlessness  and  want  of  sleep.  Several  cases  have  come  under  my 
care,  in  which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have  been  affected  to  an 
alarming  extent  ;  though  in  every  instance,  it  was  said  that  a  small 
quantity  only  of  chloroform  was  administered  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing some  operation  on  the  teeth. 

An  individual  in  this  vicinity  was  thrown  into  violent  convulsions, 
which  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  during  all  which  time  she  was 
in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform  administered  by  a  careful  and  judicious  physi- 
cian. It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  for  there  is  a  stronger  ground  on  which  we  can  rest  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  chloroform,  that  is,  its  danger  to  life.  This,  it  is 
well  known,  has  already  been  in  several  instances  destroyed  by  it.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  caused  the  death  of  a  single  individual, 
when  properly  administered,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  our  misgivings  of  the 
safety  of  its  exhibition,  though  it  may  have  been  inhaled  in  almost  num- 
berless cases  without  any  ill  effect. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  already  on  record  at  least  twenty  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  ;  and  I 
know  not  how  a  conscientious  man,  knowing  this  fact,  can  willingly  take 
the  responsibility  and  expose  his  patient  to  this  fearful  result.  One  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  M.  Malgaigne  arrives,  in  his  report  on  chloro- 
form, to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  cannot  be  too  strongly  irn- 
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pressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  inclined  to  use  it.  "  Chloio- 
ibrm  possesses  a  toxic  action  peculiar  to  itself,  which  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  medicine  by  arresting  it  at  the  period  of  insensibility, 
which  action,  however,  may,  by  being  too  much  prolonged,  cause  im- 
mediate death."  The  danger  is  that  we  cannot  always  know  the  pre- 
cise time  to  arrest  it,  and  that  the  fatal  blow  may  be  struck  before  we 
make  the  attempt.  In  other  words,  chloroform  is  a  poison,  and  the 
insensibility  which  it  produces  is  only  the  first  stage  of  its  poisonous 
action. 

3d.  Of  Chloric  Ether. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chloric  ether.  The  one,  the  strong  or  con- 
centrated ;  and  the  other,  the  chloric  ether  of  commerce.  They  are 
both  tinctures  of  chloroform,  differing  from  each  other  only  in  tlie  rela- 
tive proporlions  of  the  alcohol  and  chloroform  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. The  concentrated  consists  of  one  part  of  chloroform  to  nine 
parts  of  alcohol  ;  and  in  the  chloric  ether  of  commerce,  there  is  one 
part  of  chloroform  to  fifteen  of  alcohol.  The  former  is  the  one  that  is 
sometimes  used  for  inhalation. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  first  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  William  Lawrence,  Esq., 
of  London  ;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is  now  employed  in  Europe  to 
any  extent  in  this  way.  It  fact,  it  is  hardly  spoken  of  at  all  in  the 
foreign  medical  journals  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  with  this  view.  It  has  been  tried,  however,  pretty  extensively 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  and  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  both  at  the 
Hospital  and  in  private  practice,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ill 
effects  have  followed  its  use.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  are 
well  satisfied  with  it,  and  prefer  it  to  the  other  anaesthetic  agents. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  derives  its  power  of  pro- 
ducing insensibility  from  the  chloroform  it  contains  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  addition  of  alcohol  can  deprive  it  of  its  dangerous 
properties,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  mixture  of  this  substance 
with  sulphuric  ether  renders  it  in  great  measure  unfit  for  inhalation. 

The  advantages  which  it  is  said  to  possess  are,  that  its  odor  is  less 
pungent  and  disagreeable  than  that  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  that  it  can  be 
inhaled  with  little  or  no  inconvenience.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  as  much  cliloric  as  sulphuric  ether, 
and  to  continue  the  inhalation  for  as  long  a  time  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  unpro- 
tected skin  it  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  chloroform.  From  this 
cause  a  patient  suffered  several  months  at  the  Hospital,  and  I  believe 
much  more  severely  than  if  he  had  undergone  the  operation  without  the 
ether.  I  am  confident,  too,  that  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  vomiting, 
and  a  greater  disturbance  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  causing  head- 
ache, restlessness  and  vigilance,  which  not  un frequently  continue  for 
many  hours  after  its  exhibition.  Perhaps  these  last  symptoms  may  be 
owing  to  the  great  amount  of  alcohol  it  contains. 

I  cannot,  I  confess,  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that  chloric  ether  is  an 
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unsafe  anaesthetic  agent,  when  I  consider  that  it  is  simply  chloroform  di- 
luted with  alcohol.  It  is  true,  that  as  far  as  we  know,  no  fatal  effects 
have  hitherto  followed  its  inhalation  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  has  as  yet 
been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  in  ail  the  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  exhibited  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  managed 
with  great  caution  and  judgment.  But  I  fear  that  if  it  be  used  with 
the  same  freedom  that  sulphuric  ether  is,  we  shall  soon  have  to  record 
some  very  different  results.  We  cannot  feel  confident  that  it  will  always 
be  confided  to  skilful  hands  only,  nor  by  any  means  certain  that  death, 
when  not  looked  for,  may  not  follow  its  exhibition. 
Boston,  April  10,  1850. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  ILEUM. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Meilical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mr.  H.  G.,  a?t.  about  40,  of  medium  size  and  healthy,  Sept.  23.  1843, 
while  leading  a  cow  by  a  rope  attached  to  her  head,  was  thrown  forward 
down  hill,  falling  upon  his  face,  l]is  abdomen  striking  upon  a  small  stick 
or  stone.  He  felt  injured  from  the  fall,  but  after  resting  a  short  time, 
walked  one  mile  and  a  half.  Feeling  more  unwell,  he  sat  down  by  the 
road-side  near  a  house.  His  pain  rapidly  increased  and  I  was  soon 
called.  Saw  him  at  5,  P.  M.,  about  two  hours  after  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived. At  this  time  he  was  suftering  from  severe  lancinating  and  twist- 
ing pain  in  the  abdomen.  There  was  no  abrasion  or  bruise  upon  the 
surface,  or  appearance  of  hernia.  On  learning  the  history  of  the  case 
from  the  patient  and  his  friends,  I  immediately  proceeded  to  adopt  the 
following  treatment.  Venesection,  §  xxx.  R.  Sulph.  morph.,  gr.  1-8, 
to  be  repeated  every  second  hour — apply  fomentations  to  abdomen.  Saw 
him  again  at  9,  P.  M.  Pain  unabated.  Repeat  venesection,  §  xxxij. 
Continue  the  morphine,  to  he  repeated  every  third  hour. 

24th,  9,  A.  M. — Pain  somewhat  less  acute,  the  patient  being  conside- 
rably under  the  influence  of  morphine — pulse  wiiy  and  frequent ;  abdomen 
tense  ;  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  Repeat 
venesection,  §  xvj.  Continue  the  morphine  and  the  fomentations — 
give  an  enema  of  soap  and  water  to  empty  the  rectum.  The  latter  was 
repeated  several  times  duiing  the  day  and  the  following  night,  bringing 
away  with  each  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  fecal  matter. 

26th,  morning. — The  patient  being  evidently  worse,  the  friends  re- 
monstrated, thinking  that  perhaps  a  better  treatment  might  be  pursued 
— that  a  cathartic  should  be  given.  1  told  them  that  there  was  proba- 
bly a  rupture  of  some  part  of  the  intestines,  and  explained  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  bowels  in  as  quiet  a  state  as  possible,  thus  affording 
the  patient  the  only  possible  chance  for  recovery.  The  friends  still  per- 
sisting in  their  opinion,  I  asked  for  counsel.  Three  very  worthy  physi- 
cians from  adjoining  towns  were  called,  who  prescribed  ol.  crot.  tig.  gtt.  iij., 
in  starch  water,  to  be  repeated  every  third  hour,  to  give  cathartic  enema, 
to  be  repeated  occasionally,  and  continue  fomentations. 

Nine  drops  of  oil  were  given  in  all,  when,  same  night,  the  patient  died. 
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The  autopsy  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  counsel  and  my post- 
mortem 18  liours.  No  abnormal  appearances  discovered  save  in  the  ab- 
domen, where  were  found  the  effects  of  acute  peritonitis.  Fecal  matter 
was  abundant  in  the  abdomen  outside  of  the  intestines.  On  the  median 
line,  about  midway  from  umbilicus  to  the  pubis,  was  a  transverse  rupture 
of  the  ileum,  extending  half  way  around  it.  Length  of  the  ileum,  from 
the  rupture  to  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  three  feet.  J.  Doe. 

Cabot,  Vt.,  March  mh,  1850. 


[The  suggestions  of  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Castle,  respecting  the  impor- 
tance of  accurate  scientific  evidence  in  criminal  cases,  are  important,  and 
deserve  the  consideration  of  all  medical  men.  His  allusions  to  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  Webster  trial,  however,  are  in  several  respects  at  fault.  As 
to  the  chemical  tests — to  say  nothing  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the 
experimenters — it  might  be  supposed  the  prisoner,  a  most  skilful  chemist, 
would,  if  possible,  instruct  his  counsel  how  to  prove  them  inaccurate.  Of 
the  dentists  whose  anatomical  knowledge  he  calls  in  question,  all,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  had  a  regular  medical  education,  and  their  proficiency  as  "  ana- 
tomical and  surgical  "  dentists  is  unquestioned  here.  With  regard,  also, 
to  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  was  from  the  dissecting  vault  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster was  said  to  wish  to  obtain  it,  and  into  which  Littlefield  lowered  a 
light  ;  and  not  the  privy,  in  which  the  remains  were  found.  This  privy 
communicates  with  the  tide-water,  and  when  its  walls  were  broken  into, 
the  air  rushed  through  the  opening  and  put  out  the  light.  If  there  had 
been  any  carbonic  acid  gas  here,  the  water  would  have  absorbed  it.] 

FALLIBILITIES    OP   SCIENTIFIC    EVIDENCE    IN    MEDICAL  JURIS- 

PHUDENCE. 

BY  A.  C.  CASTLE,  M.n,,  NKW  YORK. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal.] 

The  following  remarks  suggest  themselves,  arising  out  of  the  unhappy 
misfortune  which  has  overtaken  and  brought  Dr.  Webster  to  take  his 
trial  before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  for  die  highest  of  all  crimes — 
murder.  As  truth  and  facts  are  unquestionably  the  great  desiderata  to  be 
arrived  at  in  a  court  of  justice,  we  might  fear  that  they  are  too  often  sac- 
rificed upon  the  altar  of  scientific  incongruities.  Feeling  the  importance, 
at  this  moment,  of  exposing  the  condition  of  scientific  evidence,  we  are 
not  unaware  of  the  high  ground  which  we  assume,  for  we  have  plausible 
theories  to  contend  widi,  the  trammels  and  fetters  of  usage,  and  the  won- 
derment of  the  admiring  million,  who,  ignorant  upon  the  chemical  branch 
of  natural  philosophy,  accept  the  results  of  scientific  researches  as  the 
evidences  of  immutable  truths.  The  fallibilities  of  scientific  evidence  is 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  Not  only  a  single  individual  or  a 
family,  but  the  community  at  large,  are  concerned.  If  scientific  re- 
search related  to  our  pleasure  only,  as  chemical  experiments  are  given 
in  a  lecture  for  our  edification  and  amusement,  it  might  be  deemed  of 
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little  consequence  ;  but  as  it  relates  to  life  and  liberty,  it  is  of  tiie  most 
vital  importance  to  our  sublunary  affairs.     The  records  of  important 
trials  for  the  last  thirty  years  afford  many  proofs  of  the  expansive  and 
elastic  nature  of  scientific  reasonings,  and  the  philosophy  (?)  of  scien- 
tific evidence.    Fortunately,  however,  in  these  cases,  in  accordance  with 
those  immutable  principles  of  an  eternal  justice,  "  murder  will  out  " — but 
other  overwhelming  and  attainable  practical  proofs  have  in  an  eminent 
degree  been  brought  to  bear  and  verified  science,  rather  than  science 
has  elucidated  and  verified  doubts  !    The  trial  of  Dr.  Webster  offers 
the  same  ground  for  argument  as  its  predecessors.    We  will  commence 
with  that  essential  piece  of  humbug  and  superlaiion,  the  proving  of  hu- 
man blood  in  contra-distinction  to  the  blood  of  animals  and  the  periodic 
discharges  of  the  catamenia  in  females.    One  witness  in  Webster's  case 
states  that  the  microscope  is  the  best,  the  safest,  and  the  most  certain 
method  of  detecting  human  blood.    In  the  case  of  Robinson's  trial  for 
the  murder  of  Suydam  (New  Jersey),  a  chemist  of  high  standing  swore 
to  a  few  spots  of  blood  scraped  from  new  pine  boards,  where  it  had  dried 
and  had  been  for  several  days.     But  no  evidence  was  sought  for,  and 
none  was  given,  to  show  what  changes  the  turpentine  of  the  wood  had 
caused,  how  decomposed,  or  what  effects  the  pyroligneous  fluids  had 
produced  on  these  few  spots  of  "  male  "  human  blood.    In  the  case  of 
Colt  for  the  murder  of  Adams,  spots  of  blood,  ten  or  twelve  days  after, 
were  scraped  from  the  wall  composed  of  common  lime  mixed  \vith  sul- 
phate of  lime.    Now  every  physician  knows  that  in  case  of  emergency 
— -say  a  person  had  swallowed  oxalic,  sulphuric  or  any  other  acid — if 
the  patient  were  made  to  swallow  a  portion  of  lime  wall,  powdered,  the 
lime  would  neutralize  the  acid.    Yet  we  had  no  proof  what  changes  this 
alkaline  substance  had  produced  on  the  blood  "  proved  "  to  be  human 
blood.    It  is  ti'ue  the  microscope  was  not  used.    And  it  is  true  both 
these  men  were  proved  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  not  by  the  spots  of 
blood,  but  by  better  and  overwhelming  evidence.    Now  in  the  case  of 
Webster,  we  have,  in  addition  to  these  wonderful  scientific  tests,  the  all- 
faithful  and  never-to-be-mistaken  microscope.    It  sees  fungi  of  such  in- 
finitesimal particles  floating  in  and  filling  the  atmosphere,  that  one  of 
them,  in  comparison  with  the  ultimate  dilution  of  a  homoeopatliic  atom, 
would  appear  a  huge  mastodon.    No  doubt,  ere  long,  we  shall  be 
warned  of  the  danger  of  thinking,  as  our  thoughts  will  not  only  be  seen, 
but  magnified  to  an  extent  that  some  dreadful  disease,  ten  million  times 
more  destructive  than  the  cholera,  will  be  attributed  to  these  impondera- 
ble and  subtle  agents.    We  saw  the  famous  Dr.  Lardner  exhibit  the  "  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  "  in  a  mosquito,  with  his  powerful  hydro-oxygen 
microscope.    We  saw,  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  a  commotion  in  the 
belly  of  this  magnified  mosquito  rhinoceros.    It  might  have  been  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  (Dr.  Lardner  said  it  was),  or  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
or  internal  twitchings  superinduced  by  mental  anxieties;  we  could  never 
discover  which.    In  the  case  of  Madame  Lafarge's  trial  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband  (France),  we  published  similar  objections  to  the  modes 
of  testing  suspected  poisons  in  the  human  stomach  ;  for  example,  opium, 
nux  vomica,  essence  of  tobacco,  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  &;c.  &-c., 
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which  are  often  taken  with  beer,  or  by  beer-drinkers.  Now  every  body 
knows  that  this  beverage  is  in  many  cases  adulterated  with  the  most 
poisonous  drugs.  Who  shall  swear  to  and  prove  the  character  of  vege- 
table [)oisons  under  such  circumstances  ?  Will  chemical  science  do  it? 
Our  objections  attracted  the  attention  of  Orjila,  the  celebrated  French 
toxicologist,  who  at  once  perceived  the  objections  as  we  saw  them,  and 
the  French  press  at  the  time  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Orfila  for 
the  progress  of  his  research,  in  the  science  of  toxicology.  We  have  the 
following  poisons  in  the  various  adulterated  beers  : — opium,  extract  of 
poppies,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  coculus  Indicus,  oil  of  vitriol,  copperas, 
he.  he.  In  adulterated  champaignes  and  other  wines,  sugar  of  lead 
and  other  mineral  poisons. 

The  constitution  and  laws  secure  to  us  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men. 
Yet  we  have  the  conviction  of  a  man  on  trial  for  a  capital  offence 
resting  upon  the  judgment — yes,  we  repeat,  resting  on  the  judgment — 
of  one  man,  and  that  judgment  dependent  perchance,  upon  an  imptrfbct 
test.  What  is  the  grand,  the  eloquent  feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race — their  chivalrous  trait  ?  "  Fair  ploy.'^  The  prisoner  has  no 
chance  in  such  cases,  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  chemist  discovering  any 
other  poison  than  that  poison  which  he  was  directed  to  search  for  1  The 
prisoner  can  bring  no  evidence  that  the  tests  used  were  chemically  pu7'e  ; 
and  if  pure,  that  the  process  was  conducted  in  a  proper  manner.  Tlie 
court  awards  tlie  prisoner  counsel,  but  no  chemist  to  ascertain  the  true 
facts  for  him. 

We  have  a  witness  that  the  skull  of  Parkman  was  fractured  before 
death.  He  states  that  such  fractures  cannot  take  place  after  the 
bone  has  been  burned.  The  defence  is  satisfied  with  one  witness  to 
prove  that  the  same  thing  occurs  to  a  burnt  bone.  Another  witness 
swears  the  microscope  to  be  the  safest,  best,  and  most  certain  instrument 
and  method  for  ascertaining  the  identity  of  human  blood  !  (Did  he  ever 
examine  the  whale's  or  the  sturgeon's  blood  ?)  No  testimony  was 
deemed  necessary  denying  its  truth,  or  its  fallacy.  No!  It  is  all-sufE- 
cient,  and  it  only  requires  an  eminent  name  to  establish  a  theory  for  a 
fact,  and  to  impress  the  assumption  as  a  truth.  The  next  scientific  evi- 
dence is  that  of  Dr.  Keep.  This  gentleman  stands  high  as  a  mechani- 
cal dentist ;  but  is  he  an  anatomical,  medical  and  surgical  dentist  as 
well  ?  Is  he  well  acquainted  with  the  known  physiological  laws  govern- 
ing the  animal  system,  and  their  action  upon  the  human  jaw  ?  Jt  is 
not  enough  for  a  man  only  to  know  the  superficial  face  of  the  flesh 
of  the  jaw  as  represented  by  a  model,  to  empower  him  to  swear  to  and 
identify  a  block,  the  portion  only,  without  the  gold,  of  a  set  of 'teeth, 
made  to  a  gold  plate,  as  resembling  the  "  outline  "  of  the  burnt  skele- 
ton of  the  "  side  of  the  jaw.  To  do  so  requires  a  proper  anatomical 
education  and  knowledge.  To  upset  this  evidence,  one  dentist,  only,  is 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  it  is  true,  a  talented  dentist  and  a 
well-educated  medical  man.  Dr.  Morton's  evidence  was  professionally 
correct,  with  proper  incontrovertible  truths  capable  of  practical  proofs.  Yet 
four  or  five  dentists  were  thought  necessary  to  rebut  Dr.  Morton's  testimony. 
Were  these  gendemen  anatomical  surgical  dentists  ?    Could  they  have 
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undergone  an  examination  upon  the  physiological,  anatomical,  and  the 
relative  anatomy  of  the  jaws,  as  well  as  they  did  for  the  identification  of  a 
piece  of  burnt  quartz,  silex  or  feldspar?  which,  if  the  heat  was  so  intense 
as  partially  to  melt  one  part,  would  have  condensed  and  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  other.    By  a  most  singular  omission  and  strange  infiituation, 
the  very  point  wherein  science  could  have  been  triumphantly  made  use 
of  and  brought  into  requisition  to  bear  with  singular  fatality  upon  Mr. 
Litilefield's  evidence  with  regard  to  the  sink,  was  altogether  omitted  or 
lost  sight  of.    Dr.  Webster,  it  is  stated,  said  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  he 
had  an  "  apparatus  "  to  obtain  the  gas  from  the  sink.    It  is  not  usual 
for  a  chemist  to  use  the  word  "  apparatus  "  where  a  simple  vessel  will 
answer  to  dip  with,  and  tliis  gas  is  procurable  by  dipping  for  it,  as  for 
water.    This  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  is  well  known  to  the  medical  man,  is 
exceedingly  heavy,  and  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  as 
water  is,  although  the  gas  is  invisible.    As  I  understand,  Mr.  Littlefield 
lowered  down  into  the  sink  a  light,  which  was  immediately  extinguished 
by  the  gas.    Notwithstanding  this  phenomenon,  he  digs  a  hole  through 
the  side  of  the  sink,  and  the  draft  of  air  rushes  through  the  aperture 
with  such  force  {ivhich  way  is  not  stated)  that  he  could  not  for  some  time 
pass  the  light  through  into  the  sink'.    If  the  draft  of  air  came  from  the 
sink,  his  senses  as  well  as  the  light  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
stifling  and  suffocating  gas  ;  and  if  the  draft  of  air  blew  into  the  sink, 
the  li<rhter  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  would  not  have  displaced  the 
heavier  gas  ;  and  even  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  had  taken  place,  the 
light  when  passed  into  the  sink  would  not  have  burned.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  candle  burnt  vividly  in  this  hole  of  non-combustion, 
sufficiently  brilliant  to  enable  him  to  discover  the  remains  of  a  human 
body.    How  the  light  was  shaded  to  prevent  its  brilliancy  of  light  be- 
tween the  optics  and  the  object,  making  the  remote  obscurity  more  in- 
visible, is  not  stated.    A  piece  of  common  twine,  "  which  can  be  sold 
at  eighteen  cents  per  pound,"  can  be  sworn  to,  but  the  really  available 
portion  of  science  fails,  or  is  lost  sight  of,  or  when  brought  into  requi- 
sition in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  has  proved  but  a  doubtful  corroborative 
at  best. 


PENCILLINGS  FROM  ABROAD. 

![Commuiiicated  for  Uie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  unanimity  of  the  medical  profession  is  the  best  possible  resistance 
that  can  be  offered  to  charlatanism  ;  next  to  this,  for  want  of  special 
enactment,  is  the  appreciation  and  reward  by  the  civil  authorities,  of  such 
distinguished  services  as  may  have  emanated  from  an  enlarged  philan- 
thropy, or  have  been  the  result  of  unusual  investigation.  Such  safe- 
guards, however,  do  not  exist  in  England.  The  strife,  which  for  so  many 
months  has  disgraced  the  medical  and  surgical  world,  respectively  represent- 
ed by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
still  rages  with  unabated  fury.  In  the  mean  time  the  various  ultraisms 
of  the  day,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  allopathic  struggle, 
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insidiously  extend  the  sphere  of  their  baneful  influence,  and  thus  assume 
an  importance  due  neither  to  the  doctrines  or  their  promulgators.  The 
rankest  weed  of  this  description  is  Homceojjai/ii/.  Fattening  on  the  ne- 
glect of  the  only  rational  mode  of  treating  disease,  and  the  unhappy 
divisions  existing  among  its  natural  defenders,  here  and  there  scattered 
over  the  metropolis  may  be  seen  its  ephemeral  ''Institutions,"  which, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  numerous  noisy  publications  issuing 
thence,  are  the  only  legitimate  depots  of  pure  medical  science.  Humili- 
ating thought,  that  a  class  of  men  can  be  found  that  will  thus  coolly  im- 
pose upon  their  fellow  men  ;  and  equally  humiliating  thought,  that  the 
common  sense  of  people  should  suffer  itself  to  be  occluded  by  so  much 
shameless  effrontery  and  ignorance.  However,  since  Truth,  like  the 
water-lily,  is  in  its  nature  exf)ansive,  and  daily  exhibits  more  and  more 
of  its  peerless  beauty,  we  look  upon  it  as  certain  that,  ere  many  years 
have  elapsed,  these  excrescences  upon  the  profession  will  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  the  mummies  in  our  museums  are  ;  and  the  only  query 
will  be  by  what  wonderful  art  they  could  have  been  preserved  so  long  ! 
The  next  in  point  of  number  and  importance  is  that  idle  vagary  of  the 
imagination,  called  Hydropathy.  This,  however,  has  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point  and  is  rapidly  on  the  decline  ;  partly  owing  to  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  mushroom  Homoeopathy,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact 
that  its  converts  have  ascertained  its  total  inefficiency,  and,  like  Sidney 
Smith's  duck  in  the  sedlz  bad  at  Baden,  cry  out,    quack,  quack,  quack  !" 

With  regard  to  medical  rewards  ; — in  Paris,  the  exertions  of  the  pro- 
fession during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  civil  powers  ;  honors  were  conferred  upon  those  who  most  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  lessening  the  amount  of  human  suffering,  which,  if  va- 
lueless in  themselves,  were  most  pleasing  acknowledgments  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  society  at  large  to  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  incentives 
to  increased  activity.  In  London,  where,  I  venture  to  say,  more  unre- 
munerated  services  were  offered,  and  more  self-denying  exertion  mani- 
fested, for  the  sake  of  the  suffering  poor,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  no  intimation  has  reached  the  generous  practitioner  that  he  will 
enjoy  any  other  reward  than  that  always  attendant  upon  an  act  of  bene- 
volence. So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  only  public  demonstra- 
tion of  the  kind  in  England,  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Ayer,  of  Hull,  in  which 
the  citizens  of  Hull  testified  their  gratitude  to  Dr.  A.  by  the  presentation 
of  a  handsome,  tangible  reward.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  medical  ser- 
vices should  be  unappreciated  without  the  pale  of  the  profession,  when 
even  the  most  signal  discoveries  are  unappreciated  and  unrewarded  within 
it.  The  treatment  that  Marshall  Hall  (whose  splendid  researches  relat- 
ing to  the  nervous  system  have  linked  his  name  to  latest  periods  with 
Jenner,  Harvey,  Hunter,  and  others)  has  received  from  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, is  enough  to  congeal  all  inflowing  sympathy,  and  paralyze  the 
efforts  of  those  who  by  investigating  dare  to  announce  discoveries.  The 
history  of  his  wrons;s  is  doubtless  familiar  to  you  and  your  readers ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Royal 
Society,  posterity  will  place  the  name  of  Marshall  Hall  high  up  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame, 
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In  Guy's  Hospital,  the  happiest  effects  continue  to  follow  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  succus  limoni  in  acute  rheumatism,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Rees  ;  its  modus  operandi  is  said  to  be  the  conversion  of  uric  acid,  by 
supplying  it  with  oxygen,  into  urea  ;  the  most  obvious  effects  produced 
on  the  system  are  a  diminution  both  in  the  frequency  and  power  of  the 
pulse,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  solids  excreted  in  the  urine. 
^  The  same  reuiedy  has  also  been  applied  to  purpura  with  marked  success. 

As  a  testimonial  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Liston,  four  marble  busts 
have  been  resolved  upon  ;  one  to  be  placed  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
a  second  in  University  College,  a  third  to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  the 
fourth  to  be  retained  in  the  fiimily.  A  gold  medal  is  also  to  be  struck 
off,  to  [)e  awarded  annually  by  the  Council  of  University  College  to  the 
best  proficient  in  surgery.  Yours,  &c. 

London,  March,  1850.  Edw.  M.  Field,  M.D. 


DR.  JACKSON'S  REPORT  TO  THE  CORONER'S  JURY. 

[The  following  is  the  Report,  alluded  to  in  last  week's  Journal,  by  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  on  the  articles  found  in  Prof.  Webster's  furnace.] 

List  of  articles  found  in  the  laboratory  furnace  cinders,  delivered  to  us 
by  the  jury  of  the  Coroner's  inquest  at  the  Mass.  Medical  College  in 
Boston,  Dec.  1st,  1849.  These  articles  were  sorted  on  Sunday  by  Drs. 
Wyman,  Ainsworth,  and  myself.  Dr.  Gay  having  been  obliged  to  leave 
for  the  day. 

Bones  found  in  the  cinders  from  the  furnace. — Right  os  calcis,  right 
astragalus,  tibia  and  fibula  phalanges,  probably  of  the  middle  or  ring  fin- 
ger. Coronoid  process  of  lower  jaw.  Numerous  fragments  of  a  skull. 
A  human  tooth  that  had  a  hole  in  it  as  if  once  filled  by  dental  operation. 
Three  blocks  of  artificial  mineral  teeth  were  also  found  in  the  cinders, 
without  the  gold  plate.  A  pearl  shirt  button  was  found  in  the  ashes  and 
was  partially  calcined.  Numerous  little  cup-shaped  pieces  of  copper, 
similar  to  some  seen  in  one  of  the  laboratory  drawers,  were  also  found. 
Many  pieces  of  glass  were  mixed  with  the  slags,  and  pieces  of  metal 
were  found  in  and  among  the  cinders. 

These  various  articles  were  all  completely  examined,  and  such  as 
needed  chemical  analysis  were  subsequently  taken  by  Dr.  Gay  and  my- 
self, and  examined. 

The  lumps  of  metal  most  abundant  in  the  furnace  cinders  were  tea- 
chest  lead,  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the  tin 
[)redominating  in  the  pieces  analyzed — tin,  12,19;  lead,  11,95.  The 
cinders  being  pounded  and  worked,  disclosed  some  small  globules  of  gold, 
and  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold.  The  amount  of  gold  found  was  small, 
30  grs.    The  amount  of  silver  was  small. 

After  your  examination  of  the  human  body,  committed  to  you,  I  made 
some  chemical  examinations  of  the  surface  which  had  been  dissolved  on 
the  chest  and  one  thigh,  and  found  that  they  had  been  imbued  with  a 
solution  of  potash.  This  I  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  finding  pot- 
ash and  a  little  sea  salt.    There  was  an  evident  corrosion  of  the  surface 
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of  the  skin,  hy  the  action,  probably,  of  the  potash,  aided  by  heat.  I 
found  potash  in  the  skin  of  both  tlie^high  and  thorax,  and  in  the  nnuscles 
at  each  end  of  the  dissevered  thorax,  the  alkali  being  very  strongly 
marked.  The  dark  color  of  the  skin  which  had  been  acted  upon  by 
potash,  was,  probably,  in  part  colored  by  the  tan,  the  potash  aiding  in 
this  coloring.  I  found  no  alkali  in  the  interior  of  the  thigh,  nor  in  the 
flesh  of  the  back  beneath  the  skin. 

I  observed  that  the  hair  on  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  had  been  singed 
by  fire.  I  noticed  that  the  skin  was  corroded  by  potash,  and  was  quite 
tender  near  the  opening  in  the  skin  opposite  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs, 
and  that  the  edges  of  this  opening  appeared  to  have  been  corroded  by 
that  alkali. 

I  dissected  out  portions  of  the  femoral  arteries  and  flesh  of  both  thighs, 
and  the  artery  and  vein  of  the  leg,  to  exanjine,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
body  had  been  injected  with  the  fluids  used  for  preservino^  bodies  in  tlie 
dissecting  room.  These  I  gave  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Martin  Gay  for 
analysis,  and  he  has  caused  an  examination  of  one  of  these  pieces  to  be 
made  in  my  laboratory,  by  Mr.  Richard  Crossley,  who  found  no  traces 
of  zinc  or  arsenic  substances  used  in  the  preservation  of  bodies  in  the 
dissecting  room. 

The  spots  on  the  wall,  floor  and  furniture,  shown  us  by  the  jury  and 
police,  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Jefll'ies  Wyman,  as 
were  also  the  spots  on  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  slippers,  submitted  to  our 
inspection  ;  and  his  results  will  probably  be  reported  to  you  by  that  gen- 
tleman. 

The  results  to  which  I  have  arrived  are,  that  portions  of  a  human 
adult  skeleton  were  found  in  the  cinders  and  coals  submitted  to  my  ex- 
amination ;  that  tea-chest  lead  had  been  thrown  into  the  fire  ;  that  the 
gold  found  may  have  been  derived  from  the  set  of  mineral  teeth  found 
in  the  fire ;  that  the  silver  was  in  small  quantity  ;  that  the  skin  and  parts 
of  the  thorax  of  the  body  you  examined  had  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  potash,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  burn  the  thorax  in  the  fire, 
but  had  not  been  persevered  in. 

These  are  all  the  conclusions  we  are  authorized  to  draw  from  the  pre- 
mises herein  set  forth,  and  from  the  examinations  submitted  to  the  chemi- 
cal department  of  your  committee.    Respectfully  submitted, 

By  your  obedient  servant,       C.  T.  Jackson. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     APRIL    10,    185  0. 


Strictures  of  the  Urethra. — John  P.  Mettauer,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  has  published  a  small 
memoir  on  "  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,"  which  is  altogether  a  sensible, 
methodical,  practical  guide  in  the  treatment  of  a  difficult  line  of  practice  ; 
but  a  more  miserable  specimen  of  book-printing  never  emanated  near 
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Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  corporation  of  Farmville  would  be  justi- 
fied in  purchasing  a  font  of  type,  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  town.  The 
bad  appearance  is  not  all — in  a  pamphlet  of  only  45  pages,  an  errata  table 
exhibits  the  mortifications  to  which  the  author  was  subjected  by  this  abo- 
riginal attempt  at  printing.  The  treatise  shows  the  author  to  be  a  cau- 
tious, exact  and  safe  practitioner.  No  haste  seems  to  have  been  manifest- 
ed in  establishing  his  personal  views,  but  a  conclusive  evidence  is  brought 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader  of  the  desire  of  Dr.  Mettauer  to  contribute  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  in  managing  a  formidable  and  distressing  disease. 
Under  the  headings  bridle  stricture,  engorgement  of  the  capillaries,  lesions, 
dilatations  behind  the  stricture,  rupture  behind  the  stricture,  infiltrations 
of  urine,  lesions  of  the  prepuce  and  glans,  lesions  of  the  testes,  of  the 
prostate,  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  kidneys,  &c.,  no  one  has  concentrated 
more  important  facts  for  a  medical  practitioner.  W^a  sincerely  hope  Dr. 
Mettauer  will  both  revise  and  enlarge  his  researches,  with  colored  illustra- 
tions, publish  them  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  commanding  form,  and  he  may 
rely  upon  finding  himself  one  of  the  standard  medical  authorities  of  the 
country. 


New  York  State  Lunatic  Asyhini. — Men  disappear,  but  institutions  re- 
main the  same  from  one  generation  to  another.  Over  this  collossal  esta- 
blishment, the  late  Dr.  Brigham  presided,  from  its  opening;  and  through 
his  efforts,  philanthropy  and  personal  reputation,  the  name  of  the  Utica 
Asylum  was  wafted  over  the  civilized  globe.  Before  danger  was  appre- 
hended by  his  friends  abroad,  the  melancholy  intelligence  came  that  he 
had  been  forever  removed  by  the  insidious  underminings  of  disease  from 
the  scenes  of  his  usefulness  and  activity.  The  present  annual  report  to 
the  Legislature,  by  his  successor,  exhibits  the  general  prosperity,  finan- 
cially and  otherwise,  of  the  Asylum.  For  1849,  the  receipts  were  $73,166 
47  ;  outgoes  less,  leaving  $10,494  88  in  the  treasury.  At  the  close  of 
1848,  there  remained  495  patients  ;  and  in  1849,  362  were  admitted. 
Discharged,  recovered,  203 ;  improved,  66;  unimproved,  70;  died,  69. 
In  the  year,  857  were  under  treatment — of  whom,  433  were  males  and 
424  were  females.  George  Cook,  M.D.,  had  the  temporary  superinten- 
dence of  the  Asylum  when  this  document  was  presented. 


New  Jersey  Lunatic  Asylum. — An  engraved  view  attached  to  the  cover 
of  the  report,  shows  that  a  very  elegant  edifice  was' created  by  the  State. 
If  any  convenience  is  wanting,  after  examining  the  ground  plan,  it  would 
require  an  architectural  critic  to  ascertain  where.  Receipts  for  1849, 
$44,409  58.  Outgoes  less  by  $130  58— an  indication  of  a  commendable 
ecomomy.  Within  1849,  there  were  179  patients  under  treatment.  Dis- 
charged cured,  44  ;  improved,  14  ;  unimproved,  2  ;  died,  9.  January  1, 
1850,  110  were  under  [medical  supervision.  H.  A.  Buttolph,  M.D.,  is  the 
Superintendent;  and  from  a  perusal  of  the  document  before  us,  we  feel 
convinced  of  his  watchfulness,  humanity  and  medical  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions for  the  distinguished  position  in  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  placed  him.  A  redeeming  feature  in  the  legislation  of  that  little 
spirited,  peach-growing  Commonwealth,  is  noticeable  in  the  repeal  of  an 
obnoxious  law  that  authorized  county  treasurers  to  recover  from  townships 
or  cities,  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  lunatics  sent  to  the  Asylum. 
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Dietetical  and  Medical  Hydrology. — Opinions  change  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  the  fashion  of  garments.  That  which  is  an  absurdity  one  day,  pre- 
sented under  a  modifying  aspect  is  orthodox  in  medical  philosophy  the 
next.  The  people  are  not  influenced  as  they  formerly  were,  by  the  move- 
ments of  a  few  leading  spirits,  but  each  one  actually  thinks  pretty  much 
as  he  chooses,  and  in  respect  to  medical  men,  show  but  little  or  no  regard 
for  them,  should  their  notions  on  matters  of  medicine  not  tally  very  nearly 
with  their  own.  Since  oar  remembrance,  a  physician's  advice  was  properly 
estimated  :  now,  if  it  does  not  coincide  precisely  with  the  radicalism  of 
the  day,  when  old  women  and  children  manifest  equal  pertinacity  if  health 
or  remedies  are  the  topics  of  family  discussion,  the  doctor  is  looked 
upon  as  a  stiff-necked,  unyielding  curmudgeon,  who  sets  his  face  as 
strongly  against  improvement  in  therapeutics  as  the  Chinese  government 
would  oppose  the  doctrines  of  republicanism. 

We  have  a  work  before  us  of  rare  historical  and  medical  interest,  by 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  professional  ranks.    It  is  "  A  treatise  on  baths, 
including  cold,  sea,  warm,  hot,  vapor,  gas  and  mud  baths  ;  also  on  the 
watery  regimen,  hydropathy  and  pulmonary  inhalation,  with  a  description 
of  bathing  in  ancient  and  modern  times.    By  John  Bell,  M.D.,  &;c.  &c., 
Philadelphia."    After  a  deliberate  examination  of  Dr.  Bell's  collection  of 
facts,  the  reader  will  admit  that  he  has  ransacked  the  world  for  this  book 
of  evidence,  leaving  each  to  determine  for  himself  whether  its  tendency 
is  to  favor  the  new  isms  or  controvert  any  of  them.    Wherever  Dr.  Bell 
gives  his  own  views,  they  command  attention,  and  we  fully  believe  he  has 
contributed  important  service  to  the  progress  of  medical  literature  and 
science.    We  are  unwilling  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  untiring  industry  of  Dr.  Bell,  whose  active  mind  appears  to 
have  no  relaxation,  but  is  directed  with  extreme  logical  activity  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  what  will  best  promote  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race.    Perhaps  there  is  not  another  city  on  the  Continent 
that  embraces  so  many  writers  on  medicine  and  its  collateral  branches,  as 
Philadelphia.    They  certainly  are  now  in  the  ascendant;  yet  Boston, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati  and  many  other  cities,  abound  with  very 
distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  who  seem  not  to  keep  in  recol- 
lection that  he  who  writes  his  thoughts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  a  hold 
upon  succeeding  generations,  while  those  who  carry  their  acquirements  to 
the  grave,  leaving  no  memorial  of  the  space  they  occupied  in  society,  are 
never  long  remembered  beyond  the  settlement  of  their  estates.    It  is 
lamentable,  exceedingly  so,  that  those  enjoying  rare  opportunities  for  gath- 
ering up  physiological,  surgical,  obstetrical  and  general  medical  informa- 
tion, do  not  exert  themselves  to  make  it  of  utility  to  others.  Philadelphia 
may  well  be  proud  of  a  body  of  medical  authors,  who  are  giving  increas- 
ing indications  of  their  energy,  competency  and  industry  in  raising  the 
standard  of  medical  literature  and  character  in  the  United  States. 


Intellectual  Philosophy. — An  elementary  treatise  on  the  profound  sub- 
ject of  intellectual  philosophy,  by  the  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  of  Boston, 
will  soon  be  ready  for  the  public.  It  surpasses,  in  many  respects,  the 
heavy  works  that  have  long  been  known,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
manner  of  illustrating  propositions  is  not  only  natural,  but  highly  curious 
and  instructive.  Although  designed  mainly  for  a  text-book,  and  for  pri- 
vate reading,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  it  will  become  exceedingly  popular 
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with  scholars,  especially  those  who  have  a  love  for  physiological  investiga- 
tion. There  are  thirty-seven  chapters,  making  a  volume  of  414  pages. 
Life,  difference  between  men  and  animals,  instinct,  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  immortality  of  the  human  mind,  origin  of  human  knowledge,  &c., 
are  specimens  of  reasoning  and  elegance  of  diction,  that  cannot  fail,  we 
apprehend,  of  affording  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  pleasure,  nowhere  else 
to  be  found,  among  native  authors  certainly.  To  our  medical  friends,  par- 
ticularly, we  recommend  this  modest,  but  excellent  book,  which  is  calculat- 
ed to  discipline  the  mind,  open  great  truths  for  contemplation,  and  enrich 
the  understanding. 


Mass.  Medical  College. — Since  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Dr.  Webster, 
much  curiosity  has  been  exhibited  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  to  visit  tlie 
college,  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  tragedy  took  place.  To  gratify  the  pub- 
lic, the  faculty  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  College  last  week,  that  all  who 
had  a  wish,  might  view  the  premises.  On  the  second  day  of  its  opening, 
over  5000  persons  had  visited  it.  The  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  this 
melancholy  atfair  is  entirely  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence. 
It  is  said  that  upwards  of  60,000  persons  attended  the  trial  and  had  a  view 
of  the  prisoner. 


Laryngeal  Shoiver  Syringe. — This  is  an  instrument  brought  into  notice 
by  Dr.  Ira  Warren,  for  the  topical  medication  of  the  throat  and  air-pas- 
sages. Not  having  seen  the  instrument  in  question,  we  are  not  fully  able 
to  judge  of  its  merits.  Dr.  Geo.  Bartlett,  of  this  city,  published  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  a  short  time  since,  upon  the  same  subject,  wherein  it  was 
stated  he  used,  for  the  same  object,  an  instrument  termed  a  pneumatic  spa- 
tula. A  paper  from  Dr.  W.  has  also  been  received,  but  from  the  press  of 
other  matter  its  publication  is  deferred  for  the  present. 


Imperforate  A?ius. — A  curious  and  interesting  case  of  this  deviation 
from  nature,  lately  occurred  in  a  male  child,  in  the  practice  of  a  physician 
of  this  city.  When  two  days  old,  it  was  operated  upon  successfully,  and 
for  15  months  continued  u^ell,  or  as  much  so  as  children  of  that  age 
usually  are,  when  it  was  discovered  that  fecal  matter  escaped  from  the  ure- 
thra. From  that  time  to  the  day  of  its  death,  13  months,  there  was  no  pas- 
sage of  fecal  matter  through  the  anus,  it  passing  off  with  the  urine  in  its 
new  formed  channel.  A  post-mortem  examination  having  been  made, 
we  have  been  promised  a  full  report  of  the  case,  which  will  be  given  in  an 
early  number. 


Suffolk  Medical  District  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  at  their  rooms  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  inst.,  the  officers  of  the  last 
year  were  unanimously  re-elected,  as  follows,  viz. — Dr.  John  Jeffries, 
President.  Dr.  Sam'l  Cabot,  Vice  President.  Dr.  E.  W.  Blake,  Secre- 
tary. Dr.  Chas.  Gordon,  Treasurer.  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Coale,  Librarian. 
Drs.  Z.  B.  Adams  and  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  Supervisors. 


Adulteration  of  Drugs. — Notwithstanding  the  general  government  has 
appointed  in  our  principal  ports,  inspectors  of  drugs,  yet  we  still  find  those 
that  are  adulterated  in  the  market.    To  prevent  this  evil,  the  Suffolk 
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Medical  District  Society  have  taken  the  subject  under  consideration.  At 
their  last  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  after  those  who 
knowingly  practise  such  deceptions.  This  committee  consists  of  Drs. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  Geo.  Stevens  Jones,  A.  A.  Gould,  John  Bacon,  Jr.  and  E. 
H.  Clarke. 


Surgical  Anatomy — By  Joseph  Maclise,  Surgeon,  published  by  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  Philadelphia.  Part  two  of  this  splendid  work  has  just  been 
received  from  the  publishers.  The  illustrations  are  life-like,  and  will  serve 
to  assist  the  memory  of  those  who  make  that  part  of  medicine  their  study. 
It  is  the  very  best  work  on  surgical  anatomy  that  has  been  published  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  enterprising  publishers  will  be  fully 
remunerated  for  the  expense  of  so  valuable  a  production. 


Medical  Miscella?iy. — A  Mrs.  Margaret  Higley  recently  died  at  South 
Canaan,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  102  years,  4  months  and  5  days. — Another 
copy  of  M.  Jacoby's  lecture  on  the  treatment  and  preservation  of  the  hair, 
has  been  received. — A  Dr.  Stevens,  at  the  East,  detected  in  a  series  of 
larcenies,  became  very  sick  after  arrest,  but  recovered  so  rapidly  as  to 
escape  by  a  leap  from  a  window,  leaving  his  watchers  in  wonder.— The 
reward  of  S3000,  offered  in  November  last,  for  the  discovery  of  the  body 
of  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  Parkman,  was  paid  on  Saturday  to  Mr.  Littlefield,  the 
janitor  of  the  Medical  College. — Stimson's  News-letter  sheet.  No.  12,  con- 
tains all  that  is  important  regarding  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster. — Dr. 
Trowbridge,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  lately  performed  his  tenth  operation 
of  bronchotomy,  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  successful. — Liebig,  the  great  chemist,  was  so  dull  in  college  that  he 
was  called  the  "  booby"  of  his  class.  "  Bright"  students  don't  always 
make  the  most  brilliant  men. — A  bill  has  been  presented  in  the  Mississippi 
legislature,  requiring  physicians  to  write  their  prescriptions  in  English 
instead  of  Latin.  Dr.  John  Ware,  of  this  city,  made  a  motion  to  the  same 
effect  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. — There 
were  30  suicides  committed  in  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
February. — Dr.  E.  A.  Mitchuson  has  been  tried  for  the  seduction  of  a  Mrs. 
Guthrie,  and  also  for  the  attempt  to  poison  her  husband,  at  Shelbyviile, 
Ky. — and  on  both  charges  acquitted.  The  populace  were  so  excited  at 
the  result  that  they  burnt  him  in  effigy. 


To  Correspondents. — In  addition  to  papers  previousl}'  acknowledg'ed,  others  have  been 
received  from  Dr.  Edw.  Jarvis,  Prof.  M,  L.  Knapp,  Dr.. A.  Trowbridge,  Dr.  A.  J.  Skilton,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Dix,  and  "  Esculapius,  Jr." 


Married,— In  New  York,  Henry  W.  Bell,  M.D.,  to  Mrs.  H.  Parmele. 


Died,— In  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Campbell,  52.— Dr.  Rial  Wright,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
killed  on  board  a  steamboat. — In  Menilon,  Illinois,  Dr.  Calvin  Brown,  of  Marlow,  N.  H. — At  New 
Orleans,  Dr.  George  Eickhorn,  a  native  of  Germany. — At  f  lasting,  Westchester  Co.,  Penn.,  Dr. 
Joseph  Dobias,  47. — At  Bangor,  Me.,  Spencer  Pratt,  M.D.,  77. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  April  6lh,  56. — Males,  33 — females,  23. 
Accidental,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — bronchitis,  1 — con- 
sumption, 9 — convulsions,  % — cancer,  1 — cramp  in  stomach,  1 — croup,  1 — diarrhoea,  1 — dropsy, 
2 — dropsy  of  brain,  4 — erysipelas,  .3 — typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  3 — hooping 
cough,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — infantile  diseases,  2 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2 — marasmus, 
1 — old  age,  1 — palsy,  1 — quinsy,  1 — smallpox,  5 — suicide,  1 — teetliing,  3— ulcers,  1 — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  25 — between  5  and  20  years,  5 — between  20  and  40  years,  15 — between 40 
and  GO  years,  7 — over  GO  years,  4.    Americans,  29  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  27. 
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Delegates  to  the  Convention  for  Revising  the  National  Pharmacopceia. — 
The  following  names  should  be  added  to  the  list  published  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Journal: — From  "the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,"  Joseph 
Mauran,  M.D.  From  "  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Faculty,"  Georije 
D.  Wilbur,  M.D.  From  "  the  Medical  Society  of  Delaware,"'  Drs.  J.  IS'. 
Jump,  J.  D.  Perkins,  and  J.  W.  Thomson. 


Registration  in  Rhode  Island. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  bill  has 
passed  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  requiring-  a  general  registration  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  to  go  into  effect  the  1st  of  next  June.  The 
following  extract  from  a  Providence  paper  shows  that  the  Legislature  were 
not  above  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  matter. 
— "Dr.  Mauran,  by  invitation,  made  a  very  able  and  interesting  address  to 
each  House  of  the  General  Assembly,  upon  the  bill  for  the  registration  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths.  His  remarks  vvere  listened  to  with  great 
attention,  and  produced  an  evident  effect  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Very  inte- 
resting results  may  be  anticipated  from  this  system  of  registration,  if  it 
can  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  we  suppose  that  the  medical  profession 
will  attend  to  this." 


The  late  Dr.  Fisher. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  So- 
ciety, held  at  their  rooms  on  Saturday  evening,  the  30th  ult.,  the  following 
resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Gordon,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  we  painfully  real- 
ize the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  our  profession,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zealous  and  truthful  study  of  medical  science,  and  for 
his^ highly  courteous  and  generously  disinterested  deportment  in  his  pro- 
fessional and  social  relations  with  his  fellows. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 


Army  Medical  Board. — On  the  15th  of  May,  a  Board  of  Army  Sur- 
geons will  be  convened  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  those 
applicants  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  Medical  Staff 
Generally,  the  catalogue  of  names  is  discouragingly  large.  Government 
seems  never  to  have  had  a  large  body  of  surgeons,  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
good  and  substantial  reason  for  it.  The  army  is  small,  and  the  soldiers, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  at  a  point,  are  distributed  among  the  for- 
tresses of  an  extensive  country.  A  surgeon  can  hardly  be  supposed  ne- 
cessary for  each  little  group.  When  the  offices  of  a  surgeon  are  required, 
practitioners  of  the  neighborhood  are  employed,  temporarily,  and  thus  the 
army  surgeons  are  few  in  number.  It  may  be  excellent  economy  to  keep 
the  number  down  ;  but  if  it  could  be  contrived  so  that  a  thousand  or  two 
expectants  could  be  put  upon  regular  pay  and  rations,  it  would  encourage 
them,  relieve  their  friends,  and  open  a  market  for  a  multitude  of  rival  me- 
dical schools  ! 


The  Cholera  at  Timis — Is  at  this  moment  committing  great  ravages,  es- 
pecially among  the  Jews,  of  whom,  up  to  Jan.  18,  from  25  to  30  had  died 
daily.  The  Bey  has,  at  his  own  cost,  undertaken  every  means  of  arresting 
this  scourge,  and  of  alleviating  the  general  distress,  by  food,  medicine,  &c. 
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THE    INFLUENCE   OF   DISTANCE   FROM    AND   PROXIMITY    TO  AN 
INSANE  HOSPITAL,  ON  ITS  USE  BY  ANY  PEOPLE. 

[Read  before  the  American  Statistical  Association,  by  Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester,  Ms.] 

An  insane  hospital  is,  and  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  local  institution. 
People  will  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  in  some  proportion  to  their 
nearness  to  it.  No  liberality  of  admission,  no  excellence  of  its  manage- 
ment, no  power  of  reputation  can  entirely  overcome  the  obstacle  of  dis- 
tance, expense,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  transporting  lunatics,  or  the  ob- 
jection of  friends  to  sending  their  insane  patients  far  from  home,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  ready  communication. 

The  operation  of  this  principle,  in  some  degree,  seems  probable  to 
any  one  who  gives  a  thought  to  the  matter ;  but  the  facts,  the  par- 
ticular history  of  those  institutions,  in  which  the  records  of  the 
homes  of  their  patients  are  kept,  show  that  the  objection  of  distance 
prevails  with  all  of  them,  and  that  those  hospitals  have  been  and  are 
used  by  those  who  live  near  by,  much  more  than  by  those  who  live  far- 
ther off ;  and  consequently  they  are  practically  much  more  local  in  their 
usefulness,  than  they  are  intended  or  are  supposed  to  be. 

The  facts  are  our  best  arguments  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  we 
begin  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  in 
the  centre,  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  easiest  point 
of  access  in  the  State  except  Boston.  This  is  a  public  institution,  and 
is  equally  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  remote 
as  well  as  the  near. 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  its  operation,  the  Worcester  hospital  has 
received  3347  patients,  from  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  containing, 
in  1840,  a  population  of  737,699.* 

The  following  table  shows  how  these  patients  have  been  distributed 
among  the  counties  of  Massachusetts. 

*  In  all  the  statements,  calculations  and  comparisons  referring  to  population  in  this  article,  the 
enumeration  of  1840  is  intended,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  The  population  has,  without 
doubt,  increased  in  all  the  sections  herein  spoken  of,  and  probably  in  some  of  them  more  than 
others,  and  especially  in  the  cities  more  than  in  the  rural  districts,  since  1840,  so  that  they  do  not 
now  hold  the  same  relative  proportion  as  they  did  when  the  last  census  was  taken.  But  we  have 
no  other  data  to  found  these  calculations  and  comparisons  upon,  and  the  changes  of  proportion 
between  the  various  counties  and  sections  that  are  compared  have  not  been  so  great  or  so  general 
as  to  militate  with  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  them. 
11 
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Residence  of  the  Patients  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  1832  to  1S49. 


Counties. 

Population  in 
1840. 

Patients  in 
Hospital. 

Population  to 
1  patient. 

95,313 

816 

116.8 

53,149 

401 

132 

Hampshire  ..... 

30,897 

155 

147 

94,987 

428 

221 

37,361) 

162 

230 

MidaJesex  .... 

10(5,611 

374 

285 

Vb,  1  /C5 

332 

285 

60,165 

208 

289 

3,958 

14 

282 

28,812 

88 

327 

*  47,373 

153 

316 

Nantucket  .... 

9,012 

26 

346 

32,548 

85 

382 

Berkshire  

41,745 

105 

397 

Looking  at  the  third  column  of  the  preceding  table,  we  see  that  the 
proportion  of  patients  sent  to  the  Hospital  is  generally  in  inverse  ratio  of 
the  distance  from  Worcester. 

Middlesex  county  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  nearer 
than  Essex  or  even  Hampden,  and  yet  it  has  sent  a  smaller  proportion 
of  patients.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  McLean  Asylum  is 
in  this  county,  and  receives  many  of  the  insane  from  the  more  prosper- 
ous families  ;  some,  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  are  sent  to 
the  hospital  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,*  and  some  of  the  State  pau- 
pers are  sent  to  the  county  receptacle  at  East  Cambridge. 

But  if  we  compare  the  classes  of  counties  we  see  that  the  effect  of 
the  law  of  distance  is  strictly  carried  out. 


Residence  of  Patients  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  1S32  to  1S49. 


Classes  of  Counties  according  to  distance. 

Population  in 
1840. 

Patients  in 
Hospital. 

Population  to 
1  patient. 

95,313 

816 

116 

Contiguous  Counties— Hampshire,  Hampden,  } 
Franklin,  Middlesex  and  Norfolk  \ 

256,826 

1180 

217 

Remote  Counties — P>erkshire,  Essex,  Plj-mouth,  > 
Barnstable,  Bristol,  Nantucket  and  Dukes  ^ 

289,788 

1019 

284 

Extreme  Counties— Berkshire,  Barnstable  and  ) 
Nantucket  ) 

82,.305 

216 

381 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 
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In  the  c]ns';ifiratlon  of  the  counties  nccording  to  their  distance  from 
Worcester,  Suffolk  is  omitted  in  the  third  class  or  th.e  reuK-te.  counties, 
because  Boston  has  a  hinatic  hospital  which  receives  most  of  her  insane 
paupers,  and  ahout  one  third  of  tlie  patients  in  tlie  Mcljean  Asyhim, 
which  is  within  two  njiles  of  Boston,  are  received  from  that  city. 

We  see  from  this  tahle,  that  while  the  people  of  Worcester  coun- 
ty, l)cin<r  Gimiliar  \\ith  and  well  understanding  the  chai-acter  and 
advantages  of  the  Hosp-ital,  and  having  hut  little  obstacle  in  the  fa- 
cility of  access,  have  sent  1  in  every  1  16  of  their  numbers  to  its  care, 
the  people  of  Berkshire,  Barnstable  and  JNantucket,  being  less  familiar 
with  and  knowing  its  character  and  value  less,  and  having  a  greater 
difficulty  of  access,  have  sent  only  1  in  381  of  their  numbers.  Where- 
fore the  benefits  of  the  Hospital,  although  freely  and  equally  offered  to 
all,  yet  have  been  enjoyed  three  times  as  much  by  the  county  in  which 
it  is  situated,  than  they  have  been  by  the  remotest  counties  of  the  State. 

The  Maine  Insane  Hospital  was  established  and  opened  at  Augusta, 
Kennebec  county,  in  18-10,  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  its  advan- 
tages are  offered  equally  to  the  people  of  all  the  towns  of  Maine.  No 
benefit  is  offered  to  one  part  more  than  to  another,  and  yet  proximity 
and  distance  make  there  the  same  difference  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges  as  here. 

Kennebec  county,  with  a  population  of  55,804,  has  sent,  during  these 
ten  years,  21*2  patients,  or  1  in  263. 

The  contiguous  counties  of  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Somerset  and 
Waldo,  and  also  Cumberland  and  Penobscot,  which  are  almost  contii^uous, 
and  have  graat  fioilities  of  communication  with  Augusta — the  whole  of 
these,  with  a  population  of  312,513,  sent  602  patients,  or  1  in  519. 

The  most  remote  counties  of  Aroostook,  Piscataquis,  Washington  and 
York,  with  a  population  of  133,529,  sent  only  156  patients,  or  1  in 
856  of  their  people,  being  but  little  more  than  one  half  of  the-  propor- 
tion sent  by  the  second  class,  and  less  than  a  third  of  the  proportion  sent 
by  Kennebec. 

The  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  opened  at  Concord, 
Merrimac  county,  in  1842,  by  the  authority  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
and  invited  patients  from  all  the  towns. 

Since  its  opening,  it  has  received  146  patients  from  Merrimac  county, 
out  of  its  36,253  inhabitants,  or  1  in  248. 

From  the  counties  of  Belknap,  Grafton,  Hillsboro',  Sullivan  and  Rock- 
ingham, contiguous  to  Merrimac,  405  patients  were  sent,  out  of  their 
168,905  people,  or  1  in  412. 

And  only  88  patients  were  sent  from  the  most  remote  counties  of 
Carroll,  Cheshire,  Coos  and  Strafford,  out  of  their  79,284  people,  or  1 
in  900. 

Here,  then,  the  difference  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  advanta^^es  of  the 
Hospital  is  almost  as  4  to  1  in  the  nearest  and  the  most  distant  counties 
of  the  State. 

The  Buder  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  not 
the  creation  or  the  property  of  the  State,  it  belongs  to  an  independent 
corporation,  but  its  wards  are  open  alike  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages. 
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Tfie  reports  of  tliis  institution  inform  us  only  of  the  residences  of  the 
pauper  patients  who  were  received  during  the  year  1848.  In  tliat  year 
the  city  of  Providence,  with  a  population  of  23,171  in  1840,  sent  57 
pauper  patients,  or  1  in  406. 

The  rest  of  the  State,  with  a  population  of  85,659,  sent  only  15  of 
their  pauper  lunatics,  or  1  in  5,710  of  the  peojile. 

The  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  is  also  under  the 
control  of  an  independent  corporation,  and  yet  it  receives  some  aid  from 
the  State,  on  condition  of  admitting  some  public  paupers.  To  them,  and 
to  all  others  in  every  town  in  the  State,  its  wards  are  equally  open. 

The  reports  show  the  residences  of  the  patients  only  who  were  re- 
ceived during  the  five  years  ending  in  1848. 

During  this  period,  Hartford  county,  from  its  population  of  55,629, 
sent  131  patients,  or  I  in  424. 

Five  contiguous  counties,  Litchfield,  Middlesex,  New  London,  New 
Haven  and  Tolland,  from  their  population  of  176,389,  sent  250  patients, 
or  1  in  705. 

Tlie  remote  counties  of  Fairfield , and  Windham,  from  their  populatiori 
of  77,997,  sent  55  patients,  or  1  in  1418  of  their  people. 

The  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was  built  and  is  supported  by 
the  State,  at  Utica,  Oneida  county.  It  was  opened  in  1843,  and  people 
of  every  county  were  invited  to  send  their  insane  patients  to  its  care. 

During  the  seven  years  of  its  operations,  Oneida  county,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  85,310,  has  sent  236,  or  1  in  361. 

Eleven  other  counties,  within  fifty  miles  of  Utica,  with  a  population 
of  408,090,  sent  600  patients,  or  I  in  680. 

Seventeen  counties,  within  a  circle  of  fiom  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles 
from  Utica,  and  with  a  population  of  611,367,  sent  752  patients,  or  1  in 
812. 

Twenty-nine  counties,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Utica,  with 
a  population  of  1,01 1 ,450,  sent  650  patients,  or  1  in  1523  of  their 
people. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  not  here  included,  because  it  has  a  large  hos- 
pital at  Blackwell's  Island  for  its  insane  paupers,  and  also  an  excellent 
hospital  at  Bloomingdale  for  its  more  favored  lunatics.  This  city,  with 
312,710  inhabitants,  in  1840,  has  sent  only  15  patients  to  Utica. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  New  Jersey  was  built  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  at  Trenton,  Mercer  county,  and,  in  1848,  all  the  counties 
were  invited  to  send  their  insane  to  its  care.  During  the  single  year  of 
its  reported  operations.  Mercer  county,  with  21,502  inhabitants,  sent  11 
patients,  or  1  in  1956. 

Five  counties,  contiguous  to  Mercer,  with  141,589  inhabitants,  sent 
46  patients,  or  1  in  3077. 

The  other  thirteen  counties,  more  remote  from  Trenton,  with  210,215 
inhabitants,  sent  only  31  patients,  or  1  in  6781  of  their  people. 

The  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  is  open  to  all  the  State.  It  has  received  large  grants  from  the 
State,  and  is  under  obligations  to  receive  pauper  patients  at  a  low  price 
from  any  county  which  will  send  them.    The  reports  do  not  state  how 
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many  patients  have  been  sent  from  the  several  counties,  but  they  give 
ifie  number  of  pauper  patients  supported  by  each  county,  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  by  Howard  District,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1843  to 
1849.  For  want  of  other  means  of  comparison,  these  numbers  of  the 
several  years  are  added  together,  and  the  following  results  are  based 
upon  these  data.  There  may  be  errors  in  this.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  patients  from  some  counties  may  have  been  changed  every  yeai', 
and  if  so,  these  figures  represent  the  true  number  of  patients  which 
have  been  admitted.  And  possibly,  some  of  these  patients  may  have 
resided  in  the  Hospital  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  years,  and  if  so, 
each  one  of  them  is  counted  seven  times.  And  without  doubt  some  of 
them  have  been  there  more  than  one  year,  and  are  therefore  counted 
more  than  once.  But  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  there  have  been  as  fre- 
quent changes  and  as  long  residences  of  the  patients  from  one  county  or 
from  one  class  of  counties  as  from  another. 

Having  made  this  explanation,  in  order  to  allow  our  readers  to  make 
what  deduction  they  think  proper,  on  account  of  imperfection  of  data, 
we  will  give  the  results  of  our  calculations. 

Baltimore  city,  with  31,055*  inhabitants,  sent  162  patients,  or  1 
in  500. 

Twelve  counties  and  Howard  District,  within  forty  miles  of  Balti- 
more, or  of  easy  access,  with  a  population  of  142,854,  sent  207  patients, 
or  1  in  689. 

Eight  other  counties,  more  than  forty  miles  from  Baltimore  and  diffi- 
cult of  access,  with  a  population  of  93,809,  sent  35  patients,  or  1  in 
2680  people. 

The  Western  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Staunton,  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  is  supported  by  the  State.  Under  certain  conditions  boihof  the 
State  institutions,  the  Eastern  Asylum  at  Williamsburgh  and  the  Western 
at  Staunton,  are  open  to  the  people  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 
Nevertheless,  their  patients  are  mostly  received  from  the  districts  to 
which  they  respectively  belong. 

In  the  following  comparison,  only  the  counties  of  western  Virginia 
and  those  counties  of  Eastern  Virginia,  which  are  nearer  to  Staunton 
than  to  Williamsburgh,  are  included.  All  the  other  counties  may  be 
presumed  to  have  sent  tnost,  and  generally  all,  of  their  insane  patients  to 
Williamsburgh,  and  are  therefore  not  here  noticed,  although  many  of  them 
have  contributed  in  part  to  fill  the  wards  of  the  Western  Asylum. 

During  twenty-two  years,  ending  1849,  Augusta  county,  out  of  its 
15,072  inhabitants,  sent  56  patients,  or  J  in  300. 

The  contiguous  counties  of  Albemarle,  Bath,  Nelson,  Pendleton,  Rock- 
bridge and  Rockingham,  out  of  their  51,696  inhabitants,  sent  123  pa- 
tients, or  1  in  420. 

The  next  class  of  eleven  counties,  includes  a  single  range  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides,  towards,  and  on  the  slopes  of,  the  mountains, 
and  two  ranges  on  the  north  and  south,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 


*  In  all  the  statements  respecting  the  slave  States,  the  white  population  only  is  included. 
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beiniij  niore  ensy  of  access.    These  counllos,  out  of  79,711  iiibabi 
lants,  s(.M)t  121  patients,  or  1  in  658. 

The  foui  th  class  consists  of  tliirty-five  counties,  heyonf!  the  third  class, 
and  within  100  miles  of  St;iunton.  These,  out  of  2;32,7;j6  inhabitants, 
sent  254  patients,  or  1  in  916. 

The  most  tlistant  class,  of  tw  enty-nine  counties,  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  Siaunion,  and  (generally  very  diflicult  of  access  on  account  of 
tlie  mountainous  naiiue  of  the  countr) ,  out  of  179,535  inhabitants,  sent 
117  patients,  or  1  in  !  534  jjeople. 

Some  distant  counties  sent  no  patients  to  tliis  Asylum  during  the 
twenty-two  years  reported. 

The  Oliio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  went  into 
opeiation  in  Nov'end)er,  1838,  and  its  wards  have  been  open  to  all  the 
State  during  eleven  years. 

Fianklin  county,  witli  25,049  people,  sent  43  patients,  or  1  in  582. 

Six  contiguous  counties,  Delaware,  Fair6eld,  Licking,  Madison,  Picka- 
way and  Union,  with  126,252  people,  sent  127  patients,  or  1  in  994. 

Twenty-four  counties,  next  beyond  those  contiguous,  and  within  eighty 
miles  of  Columbus,  with  443,883  people,  sent  406  patients,  or  1  in  1093. 

Fifty-three  counties,  eighty  miles  or  more  from  Columbus,  with 
933,323  people,  sent  799  patients,  or  1  in  1168  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  I^exington,  Fayette  county,  is  a 
State  institution  and  open  to  all  its  people.  The  residences  of  the  pa- 
tients received  there  during  nineteen  years,  from  1824  to  1842,  are 
shown  in  tlie  annual  I'eports,  but  the  subsequent  reports  omit  this  fact. 

Fayette  county,  with  1 1,455  inhabitants,  sent  128  patients,  or  1  in  89. 

Six  counties,  contiguous  to  Fayette,  with  45,265  inhabitants,  sent  144 
patients,  or  1  in  314. 

Thirty-seven  counties,  beyond  the  last,  and  within  seventy  miles  of 
Lexington,  with  259,641  inhabitants,  sent  415  patients,  or  1  in  625. 

Thirty-four  counties,  more  than  seventy  and  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  [iiii(\s  from  Lexington,  with  186,159  inhabitants,  sent  157  pa- 
tients, or  1  in  1 185. 

Fifteen  coimties,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Lexing- 
ton, with  86,696  inhabitants,  sent  only  53  patients,  or  1  in  1635  of  their 
people. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Tennessee  is  at  Nashville,  Davidson 
Co.,  has  been  in  operation  six  years,  and  is  open  to  all  the  counties. 

Davidson  county,  with  a  population  of  17,457,  sent  50  patients,  or  1 
in  349. 

Ten  counties  contiguous  to  Davidson,  or  very  easy  of  access,  with  a 
population  of  1 14,354,  sent  82  patients,  or  1  in  1374. 

Forty -one  counties,  beyond  the  second  class  and  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Nashville,  with  a  population  of  334,950,  sent  103 
patients,  or  1  in  3251. 

Twenty-two  counties,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Nashville,  and  mostly  very  difficult  of  access,  being  among  and  beyond 
the  mountains  on  the  east,  or  at  the  extreme  west,  with  a  population  of 
181,167,  sent  40  patients,  or  1  in  4529  of  their  people. 
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No  account  of  the  counties  or  towns  from  which  their  patients  are  re- 
ceived is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  at  Augusta, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Asyhiin  for  the  Insane  at  Concord,*  of  the  IVlc 
Lean  Asykuin  at  Sornerville,  Mass.,  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  at  Bratlle- 
boro',  of  the  Blootningdale  Asylum  at  New  York,  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  at  Piiiladelphia,  of  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  at  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  of 
the  Mount  Hope  Institution  for  the  Insane  at  Baltimore,  of  the  Eastern 
State  Asylum  at  VVilliamsburgh,  Va.,  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  of  the  State  Asylum  of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson, 
and  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Indianapolis. 

We  have  no  report  of  the  Georgia  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Milledgeville. 

Some  of  tliese  reports,  as  those  from  the  Bloomingdale  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospitals,  show  the  States,  but  not  the  counties  or  towns  to  w  hich 
their  patients  belong.  These  show  also  the  State  or  country  in  which 
their  patients  were  born.  Some  of  these  are  State  institutions,  and  re- 
ceive only  the  insane  of  their  respective  States  ;  and  some  of  them  are 
open  to  all  the  world  ;  and  yet  the  very  great  majority  of  their  patients 
belong  to  the  States  in  which  the  asylums  are  situated. 

The  facts  here  stated  at  length  and  in  detail  will  be  better  understood 
when  presented  together  in  a  table.  It  tnust  however  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  no  comparison  is  intended  to  be  shown  between  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent States  in  regard  to  their  use  of  their  lunatic  hospitals,  but  only  be- 
tween the  people  of  different  parts  of  the  same  State  hving  at  various 
distances  from  their  own  institutions,  to  all  of  whom  alike  they  were 
equally  open  and  for  equal  periods  of  time. 

These  facts  here  presented  are  taken  for  very  different  periods  in  the 
different  States,  varying  from  one  year  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jer- 
sey, to  twenty-two  years  in  Western  Virginia.  No  one,  therefore,  can 
draw  the  inference  from  the  statements  above,  or  the  table  below,  that, 
because  Fayette  county  in  Kentucky  has  sent  1  in  89  of  its  population, 
and  Mercer  county  in  New  Jersey  has  sent  1  in  1956  of  its  population, 
to  their  lunatic  asylums,  the  people  of  the  former  county  are  in  tliis 
proportion  more  ready  to  provide  for  their  lunatics  than  the  latter.  More- 
over the  reports  of  some  hospitals,  as  those  of  Providence  and  Baltimore, 
state  the  residences  of  the  pauper  patients  only,  while  others  give  the 
residences  of  all.  Of  course  the  facts  in  the  table  must  differ  in  these 
respects  in  regard  to  the  different  Stales. f 

But  in  regaid  to  all  the  divisions  or  counties  of  the  same  State, 
'  whether  near  to,  or  remote  from,  the  hospital,  the  facts  are  of  the  same 
kind,  they  are  taken  from  the  same  period,  and  the  calculations  are  made 
on  the  same  basis.  The  patients  are  received  on  the  same  conditions 
from  all.  It  is  probable,  that  the  causes  of  insanity  are  as  rife  and 
effective,  and  the  disorder  as  prevalent,  in  one  part  of  Massachusetts,  or 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  James  Ratc^,  Superinlendent  of  the  Maine  Hospital,  and 
of  Dr.  Andrew  3tcFarland,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum,  for  the  facts  herein 
stated  in  respect  to  their  institutions  for  the  insane. 

t  I  must  not  be  understood  as  endeavoring  to  show  or  indicate  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in 
any  city,  county  or  State,  by  these  statements  of  the  numbers  of  lunatics  sent  to  the  asyluins  from 
various  districts.  I  only  wish  to  show  the  comparative  use  which  the  people  of  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  State  make  of  their  lunatic  hospitals. 
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of  New  York,  or  Tennessee,  as  in  another  part  of  the  same  State.  It  is 
certain  the  hospitals  of  these  States  are  offered  as  freely  to  the  people  of 
one  county  as  to  those  of  another.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer, 
that  the  people  of  Worcester  county  in  this  State  can  and  do  use  the 
advantages  of  the  Hos[)ital,  in  coniparison  with  those  of  the  remote 
counties,  in  the  inverse  pioportion  of  116  to  381,  or  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  more  than  3  to  1.  Similar  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
presented  in  the  table  below,  in  regard  to  the  other  States. 


Number  of  People  in  various  Districts  to  each  Patient  sent  to  tlie  L^matic 

Hospital. 


Asylum. 

I'criod  duriu"' 
vvliicli  Patients 
were  sent. 

Counties  or  Districts  at 

various  Distances  from  the  Asyhnn. 

County  of 
Asylum. 

Next  Dist. 

3d  Dist. 

4th  Dist. 

5ih  Dist. 

Augusta,  Me. 

1840  to  1840 

2G3 

519 

856 

Concord,  N.  H. 

1842  to  1819 

248  ' 

412 

900 

Worcester,  JMass. 

1833  to  1819 

IIG 

217 

284 

381 

Providence,  R.  I. 

1848 

406 

5710 

Hartford,  Conn. 

1844  to  1848 

424 

705 

1418 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

1843  to  1849 

361 

680 

812 

1523 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

1848 

1956 

3077 

6781 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1843  to  1849 

500 

689 

2680 

Staunton,  Va. 

1828  to  1849 

300 

420 

658 

916 

isS'i 

Columbus,  O. 

1839  to  1849 

582 

99i 

1093 

1168 

Lexington,  Ky. 

18^:4  to  1842 

89 

314 

625 

1185 

1635 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

1844  to  1849 

349 

1374 

3251 

4529 

It  is  manifest  from  this  table,  that,  in  all  these  States,  the  progressive 
increase  of  population  out  of  which  one  patient  is  sent  to  the  Asykim-,  is 
constant  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ;  and  that  the  propoition 
of  patients  sent  to  the  asylum  out  of  any  definite  number  of  people,  di- 
minishes constantly  from  tlie  circumference  to  the  centre.  But  this  ratio 
is  not  equal  in  the  different  States,  nor  for  the  same  increase  of  difierent 
distances  in  the  same  State.  There  are  many  circumstances  that  modifj/ 
it,  and  influence  people  in  their  use  of  hospitals  for  their  lunatic  friends. 

Facilities  of  travel,  navigable  rivers,  canals,  railroads,  public  highways, 
public  conveyances,  which  render  communication  easy  and  cheap,  and  in- 
tercourse familiar,  and  virtually  diminish  distance  from  the  hospital,  increase 
the  ratio  of  patients  that  are  sent  to  it.  We  therefore  find  that  those  coun- 
ties which  are  situated  along  the  course  of  rivers,  canals,  roads,  &,c.,  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  situation  of  the  hospitals,  have  sent  more  patients  to 
these  institutions  than  other  counties  of  equal  population  and  at  equal 
distances,  but  not  favored  with  these  facilities  of  communication. 

Twenty-six  counties  in  New  York,  situated  along  the  Hudson  river 
and  the  great  lines  of  canals  and  railroads,  extending  from  Buffalo  to  the 
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city  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  1,111,335,  sent  L394  patients 
to  Utica  Hospital,  or  I  in  790  of  their  people ;  while  34  other  counties, 
not  on  these  great  and  easy  lines  of  communication,  and  at  about  the  same 
average  distance,  with  986,777  people,  sent  854  patients,  or  1  in  1155 
of  their  population. 

Ten  counties  alono-  the  hne  of  the  canal,  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  Utica,  and  with  a  population  of  468,269,  sent  857  patients,  or  1  m 
546  ;  while  eleven  other  counties,  the  most  distant  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  access,  with  352,549  people,  sent  156,  or  1  in  2259. 

Ten  counties  in  Kentucky,  not  including  Jeflerson  county  or  the  city 
of  Louisville,  along  the  two  great  turnpikes  that  lead  from  Lexington,  on 
tlie  north-east  to  Maysville,  and  on  the  north-west  to  Louisville,  out  of 
49,892  inhabitants,  sent  144  patients  to  Lexington,  or  1  in  346 ;  but  17 
counties  at  equal  distance  towards  the  south-east,  south  and  south-west, 
without  these  facilities  of  communication,  out  of  128,417  people,  sent  216 
patients,  or  1  in  594. 

In  Ohio,  eight  counties,  along  tlie  national  road  from  Wheeling  to  Xe- 
nia,  sent  211  patients  to  Columbus,  or  one  in  929  of  their  people:  and 
twelve  other  counties,  on  a  line  of  equal  length,  running  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south-east  parts  of  tlie  State,  and  with  no  great  highway, 
sent  102  patients,  or  1  in  1001  of  their  people. 

In  Virginia,  sev^en  counties  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies,  having  therefore  compara- 
tively easy  communication  with  Staunton,  which  is  in  this  valley,  sent 
137  patients,  or  1  in  514  of  their  70,457  population,  to  that  asylum  ; 
and  all  the  thirteen  other  counties,  within  the  same  distance  from  Staun- 
ton, but  among  and  beyond  the  mountains,  towards  the  northwest,  west 
and  southwest,  sent  only  94  patients,  or  one  in  877  of  their  82,511  in- 
habitants. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  view,  we  have  here  indisputable  proof  of 
the  effect  of  distance  in  diminishing  the  practical  benefits  of  lunatic 
hospitals  to  the  people  of  any  district.  In  all  these  States,  these  hospi- 
tals are  as  open,  and  their  advantages  as  freely  granted,  to  the  patients 
from  the  most  remote  towns  as  to  those  in  their  very  neighborhood.  It 
is  not  hinted,  or  even  suspected,  that  the  lunatics  whose  friends  reside 
afar  off  are  not  as  kindly,  as  faithfully,  and  as  successfully  treated,  and 
at  as  small  a  cost,  as  those  whose  friends  are  so  near  as  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful vigilance  over  their  welfire. 

The  only  difference  between  the  people  of  Worcester  county  and  those 
of  Barnstable  and  Berkshire  counties  in  this  State,  or  between  those  of 
Oneida  and  Chatauque  counties  in  New  York,  or  between  those  of  Da- 
vidson and  Carter  counties  in  Tennessee,  in  respect  to  their  lunatic  hos- 
pitals, is,  that  the  former  are  nearer  to,  and  have  easier  and  less  expen- 
sive communication  with,  them  than  the  latter. 

A  greater  proportion  of  patients  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  hunatic 
asylums  from  cities  and  from  counties  containing  large  or  compact  towns, 
than  from  the  exclusively  rural  districts. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  its  own  hospital  for  pauper  lunatics,  and  has 
sent  611  patients  to  it,  since  its  opening  in  1839.    The  McLean  Asy- 
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lum  ill  Sotnerville,  wilhin  two  miles  of  Boston,  has  received  about  one- 
third  of  its  patients  from  that  city,  or  about  734,  since  the  opening  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Worcester,  in  18.33.  Add  ihese  to  the  332  which  have 
been  sent  to  Worcester,  and  there  are  1677  lunatics,  known  by  the  re- 
gisters of  these  three  hospitals  to  have  been  sent  from  Boston  to  tlieir 
care  within  seventeen  years.  Some  of  these  patients  certainly  have  been 
in  moie  than  one  of  these  institutions ;  eleven  were  transferred  at  once, 
in  1839,  from  Worcester  to  South  Boston  ;  some  have  doubtless  been  in 
all  of  the  three  ;  and  therefore  they  have  been  counted  twice  or  more, 
an(1  thus  swelled  the  list  beyond  their  real  number.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  insane  of  that  city  have  been  sent  to  the  Asylum  at  Brattle- 
boro',  Augusta,  and  other  places.  These  might  or  might  not  counter- 
balance the  repetition  of  the  name>  of  those  who  have  passed  from  hos- 
pital to  hospital  in  tiiis  State.  Yet,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
repetition,  and  making  whatever  d(Hluction  may  be  thought  proper,  it 
will  yet  be  plain,  that  the  proportion  of  lunatics  sent  from  J^oston  to  the 
asylums  is  far  greater  than  that  sent  from  the  rural  districts  of  this  State. 

The  great  diflerence  between  the  proportion  of  pauper  patients  sent 
from  Providence  and  fiom  ifie  other  districts  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  But- 
ler Hospital,  being  as  1  in  406  to  1  in  5710,  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  gi-eater  readiness  of  cities  to  send  them  to  an  asylum,  as  well 
as  to  proximity. 

Albany  coimty,  including  the  city  of  Albany,  with  a  population  of 
68,593,  sent  to  the  Ulica  Hospital  143  patients,  or  1  in  472.  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  counties,  at  the  same  distan(;e  as  Albany  county  from  Utica, 
and  situated  also  on  the  canal,  with  a  population  of  75,212,  sent  83  pa- 
tients, or  1  in  906  of  their  people. 

Ohio  county  in  Vii-ginia,  includimr  the  city  of  WMieeling,  sent  to  Staun- 
ton 24  patients  out  of  12,842  people,  or  1  in  535;  while  Wood  and 
Mason  counties,  at  the  same  distance  and  with  similar  facilities  of  travel, 
sent  only  9  patients  out  of  13,171  people,  or  1  in  1452.  Richmond 
city,  with  9898  iidiabitants,  in  Eastern  Virginia,  sent  16  patients  to 
Staunton,  or  1  in  618;  and  the  counties  of  Caroline  and  Chesterfield, 
ecjuaily  distant  from  Staunton,  sent  only  11  patients,  or  1  in  1326,  out 
of  14.594  inhabitants. 

Jefferson  county,  in  K(?ntucl<y,  including  the  city  of  Louisville,  sent 
64  |)atients  to  Lexington,  oi-  1  in  421  of  its  population  ;  while  the 
counties  of  Lewis,  Camj^bell,  Bullitt  and  Gieene,  situated  on  the  same 
cirrumference  in  regard  to  the  centre  at  Lexington,  sent  33  patients,  or 
I  in  789  of  their  inhabitants. 

Hamilton  county,  in  Ohio,  including  Cincinnati,  besides  supplying  the 
lunatic  department  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  in  that  city,  sent  to  Co- 
lunibus  1  patient  in  1033  of  its  people;  while  five  other  counties,  at 
the  same  distance  from  Columbus,  sent  only  1  patient  in  1270  of  their 
population. 

The  idea  of  the  hospital  purposes  and  its  management  is  familiar  to 
those  who  live  in  its  vicinity.  Tliey  know  its  means,  its  objects,  and  its 
administration  ;  they  know  the  character  of  its  officers  and  its  attendants. 
They  are  frequently  witnessing  its  operations  and  results  in  the  many  who 
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are  going  to  and  returning  from  it,  in  improved  or  restored  mental  liealtb. 
Wlienever  they  tiiink  of  the  possibility  of  their  becoming  insane,  the 
idea  of  the  hospital  presents  itself  to  their  minds,  in  the  same  connection, 
almost  as  readily  as  the  idea  of  their  own  chambers,  their  own  physician, 
and  the  tender  nursing  of  their  own  family,  is  associated  with  the  thought 
of  their  having  a  fever  or  dysentery.  And,  when  any  one  of  their  families 
or  friends  becomes  deranged,  the  hospital  occurs  to  them  as  a  means  of 
relief,  and  they  look  upon  it  as  a  resting  place  from  tbeir  troubles. 

But  tliis  ready  association  of  the  hospital  with  lunacy,  and  this  gene- 
rous confidence  in  its  management,  diminish  as  we  recede  from  it.  The 
people  in  remoter  places  know  the  general  facts,  but  distance  lends  an 
obscurity  to  the  notion,  and  thus  the  character  of  the  hospital  and  its 
administration  do  not  stand  before  them  as  the  thought  of  home  and  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  which  they  can  clieerfully  and  trustfully  avail 
themselves  in  any  emergency.  To  them  the  hospital  seems  a  strange 
place — perfiaps  a  place  of  unkind  restraint  or  even  of  needless  confine- 
ment, ratlier  than  a  home  of  tenderness.  Its  officers  are  to  them  stran- 
gers rather  than  friends ;  and  its  attendants,  though  good  and  honest 
men,  are  not  as  household  comforters  and  nurses,  or  even  as  neighbors, 
on  whom  they  could  almost  involuntarily  call  in  time  of  tiouble,  and  to 
whom  they  readily  commit  the  care  of  their  disordered  and  distressed 
relatives  or  children. 

Then  the  unwillingness  to  be  far  separated  from  their  suffering  or 
weakened  friends  operates  with  many.  This  is  indeed  a  mere  feelit)g  or 
sentiment;  but  it  is  converted  into  practical  flicts,  and  retains  some  at 
home,  who  would  otherwise  be  sent  to  and  cured  in  a  hospital  if  it  were 
nearer  to  tliem.  The  Slate  Lunatic  Hospital,  when  it  is  used,  is  no  bet- 
ter to  the  people  of  Worcester  than  to  those  of  Barnstable  ;  but  so  long 
as  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  remote  counties  do  not  feel  so,  their 
insane  friends  are  not  sent  there. 

I'he  difficulties  and  expense  of  sending  lunatics  over  long  distances,  or 
unfrequented  and  indirect  roads,  or  by  private  conveyances,  are  per- 
haps the  most  effectual  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  more  than  any  other  di- 
minish the  number  of  patients,  with  the  increase  of  miles  tliat  separate 
them  from  the  h()S[)ital. 

For  these  reasons,  the  towns  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  public  hospital 
in  this  State  have  enjoyed  more  than  three  times  as  much  of  its  benefits 
as  the  remote  towns  ;  and  ah  the  eleven  other  hospitals  mentioned  in  this 
article,  have  been  conipelled  to  confer  tbeir  blessings  in  a  similar,  and 
some  of  them  in  a  much  greater  disproportion,  upon  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  than  upon  those  of  the  remote  districts  of  the  States  to 
which  they  respectively  belong. 

We  think  we  have  here  jiresented  facts  enough  to  establish  it  as  a 
general  princii)le,  that  the  advantages  of  any  public  lunatic  hospital, 
however  freely  and  equally  they  may  be  offered  to  all  the  people  of  any 
State,  are  yet,  to  a  certain  degree,  local  in  their  operation,  and  are  enjoy- 
ed by  people  and  communities  to  an  extent  in  proportion  to  their  near- 
ness to,  or  distance  from  it. 

Whenever  and  wherever  tlie  same  causes  exist,  the  same  effects  must 
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be  produced,  and  any  hospital  that  nnay  be  hereafter  estabhshed  must  be 
subject  to  the  same  law.  I'herefore,  excepting  hinatic  estabhshments  in 
or  near  some  large  cities,  intended  for,  and  to  be  sujjplied  by,  their  peo- 
ple, as  that  at  Blackwell's  Island  New  York  city,  Hanwell  near  London, 
or  Bicetre  in  Paris,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  large  institution  of 
this  nature  should  be  able  to  diffuse  its  benefits  equally  to  any  large  and 
rural  po|)ulation — and  especially  if  they  are  sj)read  over  any  consideral)le 
extent  of  territory. 

Jt  was  at  first  proposed  to  build  at  Utica,  in  the  centre  of  New  Yoik, 
one  grand  lunatic  establishment,  whose  magnificence  should  correspond 
with  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  State,  and  which  should  offer  equal  ad- 
vantages to,  and  receive  one  thousand  patients  from,  all  parts  of  the  Slate. 
There  was  a  seeming  grandeur  in  this  plan  ;  but  it  was  a  magnificent 
mistake.  Jt  might  provide  for  and  receive  all  the  lunatics  of  Oneida 
county,  and  nearly  all  those  of  Herkimer  and  Oswego  counties,  but 
not  more  than  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  those  of  Rockland  and  Clinton.  The 
same  is  and  must  be  the  practical  result  of  every  large  establishment  for 
this  purpose. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  considered  by  those  who  propose  to  create 
anew  any  great  hospital,  or  enlarge  one  that  is  already  in  operation. 
There  is  a  certain  size  of  asylums  which  is  most  convenient  for  manage- 
nient,  and  the  most  advantageous  for  patients.  They  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  as  many  patients  as  are  necessary  for  proper 
classification  and  management,  and  to  give  employment  to  all  the  kinds 
of  officers  and  attendants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of  limit  pro- 
loosed  by  the  judicious  and  caotious  Dr.  Bell,  in  one  of  his  first  reports, 
should  be  regarded.  He  thought  that  the  patients  should  not  exceed 
that  number  whose  characters,  wants,  diseases  and  peculiarities  the  phy- 
sician could  understand,  with  each  of  whom  individually  he  could  become 
acquainted,  and  over  whom  he  could  personally  exercise  all  proper  and 
remedial  influence.  This  number.  Dr.  Bell  thought,  should  not  exceed 
150.  But  probably,  including  old  and  merely  custodial  cases,  it  might 
be  extended  to  200  without  detriment. 

But  whatever  number  is  considered  as  the  best  for  the  good  of  the  pa- 
tients, that  should  be  first  regarded,  and  the  size  of  the  hospital  planned  to 
correspond  to  it.  And  next,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  institution 
is  necessarily  and  practically  local  in  its  operation,  and  that  instead  of 
building  up  large  establishments  with  the  vain  expectation  of  concentrat- 
ing the  lunatics  in  equal  proportions  from  the  people  of  all  districts,  both 
far  and  near,  the  only  way  to  diffuse  these  benefits  in  any  degree  ap- 
proaching to  equality,  is  to  divide  the  curative  and  custodial  means  for 
the  insane  among  the  various  districts  of  the  Slate,  out  of  which  the  pa- 
tients are  to  come. 

If,  instead  of  enlar^^ing  the  Worcester  Hospital  in  1S43,  the  State  had 
built  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  or  in  the  eastern  or  south- 
eastern counties,  the  circle  around  the  new  establishment  might  have  sent 
to  it  as  large  a  proportion  gf  its  population  as  that  which  the  circle  around 
Worcester  has  sent  to  the  one  already  built. 

The  New  York  State  Hospital  contains  449  patients.    If,  instead  of 
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building  this  sinj^le  and  great  institution  at  Utica,  llie  State  had  built  four 
smaller  ones  in  the  northern,  soutliern,  middle  and  western  sections  of  its 
territory,  the  circles  of  fifty  miles  aionnd  each  of  them  would  have  sent 
as  large  a  proportion  of  their  |)atients  to  their  neighboring  hospitals,  as 
that  around  Utica.  Instead  ol'  one  liighly  favored  centre,  and  a  broad 
margin  all  around  enjoying  less  than  a  third  as  much,  there  would  have 
been  four  favored  centres,  and  none  so  flir  ofl'  as  to  enjoy  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  hospital  benefits  as  the  most  distant  class  of  counties  now 
does. 

The  enlargement  of  any  hospital  already  in  existence,  and  thus  invit- 
ing more  patients  to  its  wards,  does  not  meet  and  remove  the  difficulty. 
II  there  are  still  any  lunatics  in  the  vicinity  who  are  not  already  in  the 
institution,  the  new  accommodations  are  as  open  to  them  as  to  those  who 
are  farther  distant,  and  the  new  invitations  reach  and  act  upon  those  first 
whose  proximity  enables  them  the  most  readily  to  understand,  and  ai)pre- 
ciate,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  new  advantages.  And  if  the  neigh- 
boring people  have  hitherto  used  the  hospital  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
the  distant  people  to  a  less  degree,  when  these  a.dvantages  are  increased 
they  will  both  send  more  patients,  and  there  will  still  be  a  difference  be- 
tween them. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Worcester  Hospital  do  not  state  the  resi- 
dences of  patients  until  1841,  and  then  the  ninth  report  stated  the  coun- 
ties from  which  all  the  patients  had  been  received  during  that  and  the 
previous  years.  Subsequently  these  facts  are  stated  in  each  year.  We 
cannot  therefore  compare  the  use  which  the  several  counties  made  of  the 
hospital  in  the  earliest  years,  when  it  was  the  smallest,  with  that  made 
by  them  in  the  later  years,  when  it  is  the  largest.  But  taking  the  three 
available  periods,  which  show  the  greatest  recorded  difference,  we  find, 
that  from  1833  to  1841,  when  the  whole  average  number  of  patients  in 
the  hospital  was  1 70,  Worcester  county  sent  1  in  253  of  her  average 
population  of  1830  and  1840,  while  the  rest  of  the  State,  not  including 
Suffolk,  sent  1  in  592  of  its  people. 

During  the  three  years,  1842  to  1844,  when  the  average  number  of 
patients  was  257,  Worcester  sent  1  in  657,  and  the  rest  of  the  State 
sent  1  in  1225. 

Lastly,  during  the  four  years,  1845  to  1849,  when  the  number  of  pa- 
tients was  390,  Worcester  sent  1  in  373,  and  the  rest  of  the  State  sent 
1  in  795. 

Comparing  these  differences  and  reducing  tliem  to  a  common  standard, 
it  is  seen,  that,  as  often  as  the  Statt?,  excepting  Worcester  and  Suffolk 
counties,  during  all  of  these  periods,  sent  100  patients,  Worcester  county 
sent  in  the  first  period  233  patients,  in  the  second  period  after  enlarge- 
ment, 186  patients,  and,  in  the  third  period  after  the  enlargement,  207 
patients,  out  of  the  same  population.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that  the  in- 
crease of  accommodations  does  not  equalize  the  distribution  of  their  bene- 
fits among  those  who  should  enjoy  them. 

A  very  similar  result  is  obtained  by  a  similar  compar-ison  of  the  num- 
ber of  patients  from  the  near  and  remote  counties  of  Ohio,  before  and 
after  the  enlargement  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Columbus, 
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Thus  the  histories  of  the  operations  of  all  the  hospitals  from  which 
the  requisite  facts  have  been  obtained,  concur  in  proving  two  principles. 

1.  That  the  practical  benefits  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  are  very  unequally 
diffused  over  any  territory,  and  this  inequality  increases  with  the  extent 
of  that  territory,  the  near  districts  enjoying  the  hospital  advantages  very 
much,  and  the  distant  districts  comparatively  little. 

2.  That  facility  and  difficulty,  cheapness  and  expensiveness  of  travel, 
also  affect  this  inequality,  more  patients  being  sent  from  those  districts  that 
are  connected  with  tlie  hospital  by  means  of  easy  and  cheap  commu- 
nication than  from  those  which  are  not  so  favored. 

Consequently  a  single  and  great  hospital,  designed  for  the  lunatics  of  a 
whole  State,  must  spread  its  benefits  with  much  more  partiality  than  two 
or  more  hospitals  having  the  same  amount  of  accommodations,  but  esta- 
blished in  different  parts  of  that  State,  and  each  intended  for  the  lunatics 
of  a  smaller  territory. 

A  hospital  is  the  most  universally  useful  when  situated  in  the  centre 
of  that  population  from  which  its  patients  come,  and  also  when  placed 
on  some  great  lines  of  travel,  railrpads,  public  highways,  canals,  naviga- 
ble rivers,  &:c.,  or,  what  is  still  better,  when  placed  at  or  near  the  junc- 
tion of  several  or  many  of  these  means  of  communication,  which  extend 
in  all  directions  and  reach  all  the  sections  of  the  country  which  supply 
its  wards  with  patients. 

These  principles  and  these  inferences  must  not  be  disregarded  by  those 
who  now  propose  to  increase  the  accommodations  of  the  lunatics  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  forbid  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  proposed  by  some,  of 
enlarging  the  present,  or  building  another  hospital  of  any  sort  at  Worces- 
ter. They  should  have  prevented  the  last  enlargement  of  that  institution 
in  1843.    And  they  now  suggest  the  inquiries, 

1.  What  section  of  the  State  needs  most  the  new  hospital  accommo- 
dations ? 

2.  Where  is  the  centre  of  the  population  of  that  section  ? 

3.  Where  is  the  centre  of  travel  ;  at  what  point  do  the  railroads,  the 
public  highways,  the  lines  of  public  conveyance  meet,  through  which  the 
patients  lirom  all  parts  of  the  territory  designated,  may  be  conveyed  with 
the  least  cost  of  care,  labor  and  money,  to  the  point  desired  ? 

The  consideration  of  these  questions,  and  the  special  location  of  a  new 
hospital  in  Massachusetts,  must  be  deferred  to  another  number  of  this 
Journal. 


ACCURACY    OF    THE    SCIKNTIFIC    F-:VIDF>NCE   IN    THE    TRIAL  OF 
PROFESSOR  WEBSTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

SiiT, — The  flippant  and  careless  manner  in  which  remarks  have  been 
made  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  other  States,  concerning  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Webster  trial,  has  excited  some  surprise  and  regret  in 
this  city,  and  the  errors  into  which  some  of  the  wTiters  in  question 
have  been  led  have  been  charitably  refeired  to  their  want  of  adequate 
knowledge  on  the  subject  upon  which  they  have  written.    It  is  highly 
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probable  that  a  hasty  reading-  of  partial  or  incorrect  reports,  imperfectly 
transcribed  into  the  newspapers  of  other  States,  may  have  caused  some 
persons  to  fall  inio  error  ;  but  it  would  have  been  wiser,  we  deem,  for 
snch  persons  to  have  examined  authentic  documents  before  venturing  to 
question  the  decision  of  our  highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  deliberate 
and  conscientious  verdict  of  a  carefully-selected  jnvy,  made  up  to  great  ex- 
tent from  the  prisoner's  own  choice — the  judgment  of  a  lull  bench  of  our 
highly-honorable  and  most  impartial  judg-cs,  and  the  evidence  of  high- 
minded  and  conscientious  Vv'iuiesses,  should  not  be  so  lightly  considered 
by  any  persons  in  this  country,  where;  the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  security  of  life  and  liberty,  depend  on  the  faithful  administration 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  our  legal  institutions, 
and  to  our  common  country,  that  no  rank  or  station  will  shield  a  criminal 
from  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  that  our  judges  are  above  suspicion 
of  undue  bias  or  any  tendency  to  injustice  to  any  one  brought  before  their 
high  tribunal.  They  have  not  to  ask  who  the  prisoner  is,  what 
families  he  is  connected,  or  what  office  does  he  hold.  Their  duty  is  to 
see  that  exact  justice  is  rendered  both  to  the  accused  and  to  the  public, 
and  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  law  and  the  admissibility  of  evidence. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  other  States  to  show  that  Prof.  Webster 
was  sacrificed  to  mere  local  prejudice  existing  against  him  in  Boston. 
This  seems  wholly  unjustifiable;  for  if  there  was  any  bias  in  public 
sentiment  here,  it  was  in  his  favor.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  public  from  pre-judging  the  case,  and  this  was  the  principal 
object  had  in  view  in  holding  back  from  the  public  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  coroner's  jury  until  the  grand  jury  had  made  proper  investi- 
gations in  the  case  and  the  trial  was  brought  forward. 

Premising  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  would  now  call  your  attention  to 
some  very  erroneous  and  as  I  think  unjustifiable  strictures  published  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  A.  C.  Castle, 
M.D.,  of  New  York,  entitled  "Fallibilities  of  Scientific  Evidence  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence."  I  u^as  surprised,  Mr.  Editor,  that  yon  admitted 
such  an  article  into  voiu  pages,  especially  when  you  hnd  nlready,  in 
the  heading  which  you  appended  to  it,  shown  that  the  writer  Iviievv'  little 
concerning  the  persons  whose  evidence  he  presumed  to  criticize,  and  did 
not  know  enough  of  the  localities  to  distinguish  between  a  locked-up 
dissecting-room  vault,  a  "sink,"  and  Dr.  Webster's  privy;  and  was  not 
aware  that  Drs.  Wyman,  Keep,  Harwood,  Tucker  and  Codnmn,  are  all 
well-educated  medical  gentlemen,  familiar  with  human  anatomy,  and  that 
"  Dr.  Mortoji  "  is  not  icniversally  regarded  "  as  a  ivell-educated  medical 
man  "  or  a  "  talented  dentist.'''' 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  or  your  readers  in  showing  up  the  "  'incon- 
gruities''^ in  the  evidence  of  this  last-mentioned  person,  for  they  were 
sufficiently  obvious  to  the  court  and  jury,  as  well  as  to  the  audience  pre- 
sent when  that  testimony  was  given,  nor  will  Dr.  Keep  think  it  worth  the 
time  to  make  any  remarks  upon  it.  My  object  at  present  is  to  show  Dr. 
Castle  that  he  is  in  error  concerning  the  testimony  of  that  distinguished 
anatomist,  Dr.  Jeffi'ies  Wyman,  and  that  of  the  corroborating  witnesses 
whose  opinions  coincided  with  his  in  relation  to  the  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  blood.  If  Dr.  Castle  is,  as  I  suppose  him  to  be,  a  well- 
educated  medical  man,  he  must  have  learned,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
that  blood  is  a  regular  organism,  as  readily  detected  by  means  of  the  mi- 
croscope as  any  other  organic  structure,  and  that  the  size  of  the  blood 
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globules  or  discs  varies  with  the  species  of  animal  from  which  the  blood 
is  taken. 

It  was  decided  by  the  medical  examiners  sent  to  make  investigations  at 
the  Medical  College,  to  commit  the  examination  of  any  spots  supposed  by 
the  police  and  coroner's  jury  to  be  blood,  to  the  microscopic  investigations 
of  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  whose  skill  they  were  fully  aware  of  in  any  research- 
es of  this  kind.  Dr.  W.  did  examine  all  the  spots  in  question,  and  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  sagacity  discriminated  at  once  between  tobacco  spittle  and 
blood,  pointing  out  with  faithful  accuracy  which  spots  were  blood  and 
which  tobacco  spittle,  and  showing  by  the  most  irrefragable  proofs  that  the 
spots  on  Dr.  Webster's  pantaloons  and  slippers  were  really  well-charac- 
terized blood,  having  its  perfect  organic  structure.  He  proved  beyond 
question  that  the  microscope  did  afford  the  most  conclusive  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  presence  of  blood,  and  fully  justified  the  opinions  on  that 
point  expressed  by  the  chemical  witness.  It  is  true  that  a  chemist  might 
have  arrived  at  a  highly  probable  conclusion  by  his  methods  of  operating, 
that  the  drops  in  question  were  blood  ;  but  he  might  know  enough  of  his 
business  to  justify  his  preference  for  a  microscopic  examination  of  blood 
over  the  usual  chemical  analyses  or  tests  employed  by  chemists. 

Dr.  Wyman  did  not  state  that  he  could  distinguish  human  blood  from 
that  of  all  other  animals,  but  that  he  could  distinguish  it  froin  that  of  some 
animals,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  that  opinion  in  court.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  wiih  any  examination  of  blood  in  the  Robinson  case  in  New  Jersey, 
nor  with  that  of  Adams  in  the  Colt  case  in  New  York,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive why  Dr.  Castle  brings  up  those  cases,  which,  if  they  show  any- 
thing, simply  evince  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Wyman's  determinations  and 
the  greater  reliability  of  his  evidence.  Neither  he  nor  the  other  wit- 
nesses in  the  Webster  case  had  anything  to  do  with  the  exploits  of  Dr. 
Lardner  with  his  "  magnified  mosquito  rhinoceros,"  nor  with  poisons  ad- 
ministered by  Madame  Lafarge  to  her  husband  in  France,  nor  do  they 
care  whether  Dr.  Castle  corrected  Mons.  le  Prof.  Orfila  or  not  in  his 
modes  of  discovering  poisons ;  but  we  congratulate  Dr.  C.  on  the  fact  he 
alleges,  that  his  "  objections  attracted  the  attention  of  Orfila,"  for  we  are 
not  devoid  of  national  pride,  and  should  be  glad  at  any  time  to  learn  that 
the  distinguished  French  Professor  of  Toxicology  was  able  to  derive  some 
hints  from  Dr.  Castle. 

We  would  also  express  our  obligations  to  Dr.  C.  for  the  information  he 
has  vouchsafed  us  respecting  the  numerous  valuable  medicines  he  finds  in 
beer  and  adulterated  champaignes,  and  would  suggest  that  the  proportions 
of  those  valuable  drugs  be  regulated  by  law,  so  that  medicated  beer  and 
champaigne  should  become  a  part  of  our  already  large  list  of  remedial 
agents.  I  have  consulted  a  large  number  of  brewers,  who  inform  me  that 
rum  made  from  West  India  molasses  is  a  much  cheaper  intoxicating  agent 
than  any  of  the  high-priced  drugs  which  Dr.  C.  finds  as  ingredients  in 
beer.  But  really,  Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot  divine  what  Dr.  C.  is  driving  at 
in  all  this  parade  of  chemical  learning.  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Webster  ?  Who  alleges  that  Dr.  Parkman  was  poisoned  by  Dr. 
Webster  ?  I  do  not  find  any  such  count  in  the  indictment.  With  regard 
to  his  general  question,  "  Who  ever  heard  of  a  chemist  discovering  any 
other  poiso?i  than  that  poison  vjhich  he  loas  directed  to  search  for "  I  can 
answer,  that  if  Dr.  C.  knew  anything  of  the  history  of  chemical  researches 
in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  he  would  have  known  that  in  nine  out  of 
ten  cases,  when  the  chemist  searches  for  poisons  in  suspected  poisoning. 
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he  reports  that  no  poison  is  discovered  ;  and  most  frequently  the  chemist 
has  no  other  directions  than  to  search  for  poisons,  without  having  his  at- 
tention called  to  any  in  particular.  Dismissing  this  subject  with  a  caution 
to  Dr.  C.  to  be  more  careful  before  he  again  publishes  assertions  or  insinua- 
tions of  this  character,  I  would  next  invite  your  attention  to  the  misrepre- 
sentation which  has  been  made  concerning  Dr.  Wyman's  testimony  respect- 
ing the  fractured  skull  bones  found  in  Dr.  Webster's  furnace.  Dr.  Wyman 
never  testified  that  the  skull  had  been  broken  during  life^  but  that  the  skull 
appeared  to  have  been  broken  before  it  loas  calcined.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  fact,  and  any  one  may  by  trial  satisfy  himself  how  easily  such 
a  fact  is  determined.  The  rough  and  cellular  edges  of  a  burnt  bone  at 
once  are  distinguished  from  the  smooth  even  fracture  of  a  recent  bone  con- 
taining its  natural  cartilage.  Let  any  one  try  the  experiment,  and  he  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  bone  broken  in  its  recent  state,  from 
one  broken  after  calcination. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  artificial  teeth  of  Dr.  Parkman  by  Dr.  N. 
C.  Keep,  I  would  remark  that  it  is  believed  no  possible  mistake  could  have 
taken  place  in  this  matter.  The  teeth  were  in  blocks  of  peculiar  form,  and 
exactly  fitted  the  mould  on  which  they  were  originally  prepared.  Dr.  Keep 
knows  the  teeth  which  he  makes  as  well  as  any  mother  knows  her  own 
children.  All  the  circumstances  and  facts  detailed  by  Dr.  Keep,  give  a  cer- 
tainty to  his  identification  of  the  teeth,  which  places  the  question  beyond  all 
possible  doubt ;  g,nd  every  one  in  the  court  room,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  Dr.  Keep  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  fact  that  those 
were  the  teeth  he  made  for  Dr.  George  Parkman.  Without  further  com- 
ment I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Editor,  to  refer  you  to  the  full  testimony  of  Dr. 
Keep,  as  given  by  the  phonographic  reporters  of  the  trial.  That  only 
one  witness  should  be  called  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Keep,  shows 
most  plainly  in  this  community  that  it  was  difficult  to  procure  other 
rebutting  evidence — a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  universal 
conviction  in  the  profession  that  Dr.  Keep  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  calling  of  this  witness,  however,  afF^^rded  the  government  an 
opportunity  of  sustaining  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Keep  by  that  of  three  \_not 
five]  other  most  eminent  surgeon  dentists  of  this  city,  men  whom  we  would 
inform  Dr.  C.  are  well  acquainted  with  "  the  known  physiological  laws 
governing  the  animal  system,  and  their  action  upon  the  human  jaw,"  as 
well  as  the  chemical  laws  acting  on  "  a  piece  of  burnt  quartz,  silex  or 
feldspar." 

Dr.  Castle's  remarks  on  the  "  strange  infatuation  "  in  neglecting  to  bring 
science  to  bear  with  ^fatality  upon  Littlefields  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  sink,"  has  already  been  disposed  of  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
and  we  need  only  point  Dr.  C.  and  your  readers  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Littlefield  and  to  the  corroborative  testimony,  to  satisfy  him  and  them  that 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Littlefield  is  a  simple  and  honest  statement  of  facts 
known  to  him.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Littlefield,  who  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  chemist  or  even  an  educated  man,  should  select  the  most 
appropriate  laboratory  phrases.  It  was  enough  that  he  made  his  evidence 
clearly  understood  by  the  Court  and  Jury,  and  satisfied  them  that  he  was 
an  honest  witness.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Castle's  reasoning  about  the  "  sink  " 
is  absurd,  for  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  will  do  bet- 
ter to  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  the  evidence  before  he  again  attempts 
to  enlighten  the  public  with  learned  discussions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
collecting  carbonic  acid  gas.    For  his  information,  I  would  state  that  the 
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place  where  a  portion  of  Dr.  Parlcman's  remains  were  foarid,  by  malnng  a 
hole  in  the  brick  wall,  was  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory  privy,  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  dissecting  room  vault;  that  the  air  was  ^od  enough  in 
this  thoroughly  washed  privy,  where  the  tide  rises  and  falls  regularly ; 
that  the  gaseous  emanations  which  were  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween Dr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Littlefield,  were  in  the  dissecting-room  vault, 
to  which  Mr.  Littlefield  alone  had  the  key. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,'  let  me  advise  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  this  dreadful  murder,  not  to  meddle  with  facts  that  they 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of.  Thoy  do  not  help  Dr.  Webster's 
case  by  their  lucubrations,  but  only  make  it  worse.  Dr.  VV.  has  friends 
here,  who  will  do  all  for  him  that  is  in  their  power  to  do,  and  every  one 
would  be  delighted  to  learn  any  fact  that  would  tend  to  mitigate  the 
crime  of  which  he  is  convicted.  This  I  believe  is  the  general  wish  of  all 
the  medical  witnesses,  who  were  anxious  that  evidence  should  be  dis- 
covered which  would  exculpate  him  from  the  dreadful  charge  made 
against  him.  A  Medical  Witness. 

Boston,  Jlpril  12,  1S50. 
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ji  JVew  Test  for  Cod-Lircr  Oil. — It  has  been  discovered  that  if  pure  nitric  acid  ia 
poured  upon  the  true  cod-liver  oil,  in  a  short  time  it  will  change  its  color  to  a  very 
delicate  carmine  rod  ;  whereas  if  it  be  impure,  or  mixed  with  other  fish  oils,  the  color 
will  be  a  dirty  red  or  brown.  Lard  oil  is  much  used  in  the  adulteration,  and  the  acid 
has  none,  or  a  very  imperfect  action  upon  it.  When  the  acid  is  first  poured  upon  tlie 
oil,  it  forms  a  disc,  and  it  is  around  the  margin  of  this  disc  tliat  the  color  is  first  dis- 
coveraljle.  By  gently  agitating  the  mixture,  the  whole  will  change  from  a  pink,  to 
the  red  color  of  carmine.  White  saucers  are  the  best  vessels  for  testing  it  in  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  the  material  to  be  used,  is  an  ounce  of  the  oil  to  about  a  drachm  of  t!ie  acid, 
it  seems  to  be  the  best  test  that  we  have  for  the  present;  and-  if  a  fair  trial  of  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  cod-liver  oil  is  to  be  had,  it  is  well  we  should  possess  it  in  its 
utmost  purity. 


Universal  Formulary. — Very  rarely  is  a  work  combining  so  many  advantages  for  the 
student  and  young  practitioner,  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Universal 
Formuhiry,  containing  the  metliods  of  preparing  and  administering  officinal  and  other 
medicines  :  the  whole  adapted  to  physicians  and  pharmaceutists,"  by  11.  Eglesfield 
(ji  iffith,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  and  is  published  by  I^ea  &  Blanchard.  Literary  industry, 
which  seems  propagated  from  one  author  to  another,  and  from  one  generation  to 
another,  in  Philadelphia,  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Griffith.  We  have 
reflected  with  surprise  upon  tlie  prodigious  amount  of  lubor  he  has  already  accomplished. 
Although  this  is  a  simple  compilation,  it  is  really  admirably  executed,  and  will  be 
found  worthy  of  patronage.  It  is  a  volume  of  5()7  octavo  pages,  not  one  of  which  but 
was  required  to  give  completeness  to  the  undertaking.  The  enterprise  deserves  active 
encouragement,  and  it  should  be  given  with  unstinted  measure.  Most  cordially  we 
recommend  this  Universal  Formulary,  not  forgetting  its  adaptation  to  druggists  and 
apothecaries,  who  would  find  themselves  vastly  improved  by  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  this  every-day  book  of  medicine. 


Physic  and  Physicians. — An  annual  address,  delivered  before  the  Alabama  State 
Medical  Association,  by  Wm.  O.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  one  of  its  Fellows.  Dr.  B.  com- 
mences with  a  condensed  history  of  the  practice  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  from 
Sydenham  to  the  present  day,  which  is  reviewed  i)i  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  him. 
The  irregular  practitioner,  with  his  procedures,  is  fully  illustrated  ;  and  if  any  one  of 
that  class  had  tlie  misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  audience,  and  a  listener  to  his  eloquence, 
he  must  have  felt  as  Judas  did  after  the  betrayal  of  his  master. 
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It  is  due  to  Dr.  Castle  that  the  following-  note  should  appear  in  the  present  nnmher,  allhoiijrii 
croutled  into  a  narrow  compass  bv  pa|)ers  previously  received.  'I'he  reply  to  his  article  in  last 
week's  Journal,  published  to-day,  by  "  A  Modica!  Witness,"  was  in  type  before  the  receipt  ot  this 
explanatory  note,  and  needs  no  odier  remark  here  than  an  expression  ol"  our  regret  that  tiie  able 
writer  should  have  preferred  withholding'  his  name  from  the  public. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  fe rat. — To  thk  EoiTOii,  &c.  Dear  Sir, — I  will  esteem  it  a  particular 
favor,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  explain  away  tint  portion  of  your  inUoductory  renuvrks,  referring  to 
certain  observations  in  my  article  upon  the  "  Fallibilities  of  Scieiitific  Evidence,"  &c.  published  in 
your  Journal  of  the  10th  inst.  I  would  most  emphatically  assure  you,  thai  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  "  calling  in  question  the  anatomical  knowledge"  of  those  gentlemen,  called  upon  to  give 
the  evidence  of  their  experience  with  reijard  to  the  extension  of  dental  science  for  the  identification 
of  teeth,  as  presented  in  the  case  of  Dr.  VV^ebster.    1  instinctively,  as  it  were,  made  the  inquiry, 

Were  these  gentlemen  anatomical  (medical)  surgical  dentists  as  well  as  mechanical  dentists  ?" 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  city  of  New  York  upwards  of  two  hundred  dentists,  of  which 
number  about  5  per  cent,  have  received  a  medical  education,  and  I  concluded  that  the  same  state 
of  denial  knowledge  existed  in  Boston.  Under  these  circumstances  I  penned  that  incjuiry,  deeming- 
it  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  something  more  was  necessary  in  denlistical  evidence  than  the  mere 
outlines  of  mechanism,  however  unique  and  excellent  they  might  be.  So  far  from  redecting  upon 
or  questioning  their  professional  attainments,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  afibrded  me  much  pleasure  to 
have  my  question  satisfactorilif  answered,  and  to  learn  that  they  are  not  only  medical  men,  but 
g-entlemen  of  high  professional  reputation,  holding  a  distijiguished  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Boston  public.  If  you  will  refer  back  to  vol.  37,  No.  14,  page  278,  of  your  Journal,  you  will  find 
that  I  there  expressed  what  my  feelings  always  have  been — the  highest  respect  for  my  "  Eastern" 
co-laborers  in  the  mysteries  of  the  dental  art — in  the  following  sentence  :  "  We  all  know  that  the 
New-England  States  have  produced  the  most  eminent,  successful,  and  skilful  dentists  in  this 
countr}  ."  I  do  not  deem  any  apology  necessary  lor  the  language  I  used  in  the  above  named 
paper,  although  I  regret  to  find  that  its  diction  is  capable  of  admitting  an  implied  doubt  upon  wit- 
nesses, or  otherwise  a  dissatisi'action  with  the  dental  evidence.  Whatever  ditiferent  opinions  may 
exist  upon  this  point  (and  the  dental  profession  seems  about  equally  divided)  I  do  not  deem  that  the 
honor,  truth  or  integrity  of  those  giving  their  experience  as  evidence,  is  in  any  way  compromised. 
The  difficulty  only  presents  itself  in  another  shape.  "When  (!)  doctors  disagree,  w/io  (!)  shall 
decide?"  Is  it  not  due  to  the  unfortunate  gentleman  now  immured  in  a  cell  under  sentence  of 
death,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  ?  I  sent  that  paper  from  me,  being  somewhat 
hurried,  without  revising,  or  1  should  have  framed  the  language  and  manner  of  expression  more 
congenial  to  the  pages  of  your  abl  y  conducted  Journal,  and  more  satisfactory  to  myself — inasmuch 
as  1  omitted  (in  my  hurry)  two  important  points  on  prussic  acid  and  arsenic  acid. 

New  York,  April  II,  1850.  Very  respectfully,  A.  C.  Castle. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  report  of  the  City  Physician  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen,  shows 
that  he  has  vaccinated,  during  the  last  3  months,  1G30  persons.  One  paper  states  it  to  be  8638 — a 
number  almost  incredible,  and  without  precedent.  As  the  account  is  from  a  newspaper  report  of 
the  doings  of  the  city  officers,  it  is  presumed  to  be  incorrect. — Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  editor  of  this 
Journal,  has  been  elected  an  honorar3'  member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  IMiiladclphia. — 
At  the  Commencement  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila(lel|jlila,  March  9th,  the  Degree  of 
M.D.  was  conferred  on  211  graduates. — A  physician  in  Maine  wiiics — •'  The  Webster  murder  has 
confounded  us  all  '  down  east.'  Nothing  has  ever  more  a'>loiiislie(l  us.  I  begin  to  fear  my.self  that 
1  may  do  some  terrible  deed,  whether  I  would  or  not.  May  Cod  save  us  !  and  have  mercy  on 
poor  Webster." — There  were  killed  on  the  rail-roads  in  AJassachusetts,  the  past  year,  64  persons, 
and  102  more  or  less  injured. 


To  CoRRESPONDKNTS. — The  article  in  to-day's  Journal,  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  crowds  from  our  pages 
the  favors  of  many  correspondents,  as  well  as  much  editorial  mailer.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
to  possess  much  inierest  ;  and  the  statistics  v.liicli  with  characteristic  industry  Dr.  J.  has  here  col- 
lected, are  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  any  comimmily  among  whom  the  construction  of 
new  lunatic  asylums  is  contemplated. — Since  last  week,  communications  have  been  received  from 
Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson,  Salem*,  Dr.  John  Ware,  Boston  5  Dr.  J.  D.  Mansfield,  So.  Reading}  Dr.  H. 
Lindsly,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Adams,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Married,— Dr.  F.  Lane,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  Miss  C.  A.  Appleton,  of  Portland,  Me.— At 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Miot,  to  Miss  A.  Bell. 


Died, — At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  ol;  Dr.  John  Taylor,  49. — At  Washington, 
D.  C,  Dr.  Alexander  McWilliams,  76. 


Deaths  in  Boslmi — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  April  13th,  82. — ftlales,  37 — females, 4.5. 
Abscess,  1 — inflam.  of  bowels,  1 — inflam.  of  blad(ler,  1 — consumption,  14 — convulsions,  2 — child- 
bed, 1 — dysentery,  1 — diarrhoea,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  6 — srvsipelas,  3 — typhus  fever,  2 — scarlet 
fever,  2 — lung  fever,  5 — brain  fever,  2 — gangrene,  1 — hooping  cough,  3 — infantile  diseases,  4 — 
infiammation  of  the  lungs,  6 — marasmus,  5 — old  age,  2 — purpura,  1 — palsy,  1 — pleurisy,  1— 
smallpox,  9 — teething,  6  — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  35 — between  5  and  20  years,  8 — between  20  and  +0  years,  24 — between  40 
and  60  years,  6--over  60  years,  9.    Americans,  40  3  foreignors  and  children  of  foreigners,  42. 
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Dr.  Webster's  Address. — The  Chief  Justice,  before  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
having-  informed  Dr.  Webster  of  his  privilege  of  making  any  reniari^s, 
lie  arose,  and  delivered  the  following  address  to  the  CourK 

"  I  feel  grateful  to  the  honorable  Court  for  this  courtesj',  for  I  should  like  to  give  a  full  explaiia- 
lioii  of  the  vast  net-work  of  circumstances  which  have  been  arrayed  against  nie,  and  have  been 
crushing  me  for  many  months.  But  it  would  consume  much  of  the  valuable  lime  of  the  Court,  nor 
<lo  I  know  that  my  slrciiglli  would  be  equal  to  it.  Nine-tenths  of  what  has  appeared  here,  I  think 
1  could  ex[)lain  if  I  had  had  a  pro[)er  opportunity ;  if  I  could  have  seen  and  known  what  these 
people  were  thinking  and  doing  at  the  times  they  have  testified  about.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I 
could  have  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  have  been  so  unfortunately 
and  completely  distorted  against  me  here.  I  think  I  had  evidence  which,  with  my  explanations, 
would  have  cleared  up  these  suspicious  circumstances,  and  my  innocence  would  have  been  entirely 
established.  But  my  lips  have  been  sealed.  I  was  in  the  hands  of  counsel,  who  were  highly  re- 
commended to  me,  and  I  defi^rred  to  their  superior  judgment,  and  they  did  not  think  fit  to  act  upon 
my  suggestion.  I  have  placed  in  their  hands  the  testimony  necessary  to  explain  very  many  things 
which  have  pressed  most  against  me,  but  they  have  Judged  proper,  in  some  cases,  to  disregard  my 
wishes  and  instructions.  If  they  had  done  so,  manv  things  would  have  been  cleared  up,  which 
will  now  be  misunderstood,  because  thcv  have  been  perverted  by  the  witnesses,  through  their  im- 
perfect knowledge.  They  have  not  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  this  testimony.  It  would 
liave  explained  much  that  the  ( 'ommonwealth  now  objects  against  me, 

"But  even  now  I  will  endeavor  to  correct  one  statement  that  has  been  urged  here,  taken  from 
that  letter  to  my  daughter,  in  which  I  requested  that  my  wife  should  not  open  a  bundle.  That  has 
been  greatly  misunderstood  ;  but  I  can  fully  explain  it.  I  had  read  in  one  of  that  kind  of  papers 
that  are  distributed  in  the  jail,  that  I  had  purchased  some  oxalic  acid,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
ii^r  die  purpose  of  taking  out  blood  stains.  ,  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  must  mean  some  citric  acid, 
which  mv  wife  asked  me  to  procure  for  her,  to  be  used  for  some  domestic  purposes.  I  did  not  get 
it  the  day  she  first  requested  me  to,  and  she  laughed  at  me  when  I  returned  home  from  Boston  for 
having  forgotten  her  request.  The  next  da}',  which  was  Friday,  I  did  get  it  for  her,  at  Mr.  Thay- 
er's, under  the  Revere  Jlouse,  about  12  o'clock,  and  carried  it  home,  and  gave  it  to  her.  It  was 
from  what  I  read  in  the  paper  that  I  supposed  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  the  package  preserv- 
ed, and  that  was  the  package  I  wrote  about.  I  wanted  it  kept  for  evidence.  It  had  no  refi^rence 
to  the  notes  which  were  placed  in  the  trunk  by  Mr.  Cuimingham,  I  understood. 

*'  I  wish  to  point  out  another  circumstance — a  mistake,  though  an  unintentional  one,  I  have  no 
doubt,  hi  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Dr.  Parkman.  But  1  must  say  he  has  not  done  me  justice.  He 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  aberration  of  his  brother's  mind,  and  I  think  he  will  recollect  it,  when 
I  recall  the  conversation  to  his  mind.  He  will  recollect  that  he  asked  me  if  a  common  looking  la- 
boring man  was  with  his  brother  when  he  came  to  the  college,  and  he  also  asked  me  if  he  had 
any  lettuce  in  his  hand,  and  1  answered  no  to  both  these  questions.  I  told  him  I  did  not  notice 
any  lettuce. 

"  Then  as  to  the  nitrate  of  copper,  or  nitric  acid.  It  must  be  well  known  to  persons  acquainted 
with  chemistry,  that  I  wanted  it  lor  my  lectures,  in  which  I  explained  and  exhibited  the  changes  in 
the  air  producetl  by  the  gases,  Tlie  blood,  too,  was  used  in  the  lectures.  By  means  of  gas,  it 
could  be  changed  from  its  dark  color  to  the  bright  red. 

"  It  is  said  that  I  have  been  calm  ;  but  if  1  have  been  so,  I  have  not  felt  so.  In  one  sense  I  am 
calm.  ;\jy  (rust  is  in  God  and  my  innocence.  My  counsel  have  advised  me  to  keep  calm.  I  had 
the  money  to  pay  Dr.  Parkman.  With  regard  to  the  money,  I  can  say,  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
laying  a^ide  money  from  time  to  lime  to  meet  Dr,  Parkman's  payment  The  money  I  had,  I  took 
out  of  that  little  trunk,  but  unfortunately  no  one  saw  me  take  it  out  that  morning,  before  I  came 
over  to  Boston. 

"  The  reason  I  kept  my  laboratory  locked  latterly  was,  to  prevent  it  from  being  disarranged. 
Formerly  I  used  to  have. students  in  there  to  help  me  in  making  my  preparations  for  the  lectures, 
but  they  broke  so  many  things  that  I  concluded  to  do  it  alone.  That  is  the  reason  I  kept  it  locked 
more  than  formerly. 

"1  was  at  home  every  night,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  is  mistaken  in  supposing  he  saw  me  coming 
out  of  the  omnibus  alone  one  night  that  week.  I  placed  some  evidence  in  the  hands  of  my  coun- 
.sel  about  where  I  was  at  dilferent  times,  which  they  have  not  used.  I  left  the  college  on  Friday 
ailernoon,  about  3  o'clock,  to  come  up  town.  1  had  had  no  dinner  5  but  when  I  came  to  the  place 
at  the  corner  of  Hanover  street,  called  Concert  Hall,  or  Brigham's,  where  I  had  occasionally  been 
before  to  g;'t  a  bite,  I  went  in  and  got  a  chop.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Kidder's  and  got  into  the  omni- 
bus. Th(!  evening  I  was  a!)le  to  show  where  I  was,  I  notified  my  counsel.  I  had  bought  a  copy 
of  Humboldt,  and  stepped  into  Brigham's  to  get  a  cup  of  tea,  as  I  was  going  along.  I  came  off 
in  a  hurry,  and  left  a  book.  I  had  it  sent  for,  and  the  people  recollected  the  circumstance,  and  the 
book  was  found  just  where  I  left  it,  and  by  that  means  I  was  enabled  to  fix  it  that  it  was  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  prove  where  I  was  that  evening. 

"  Will  you  allow  nie  to  say  one  thing  more  ?  1  have  felt  more  oppressed  by  what  has  been  testifi- 
ed asrninst  me  about  those  anonymous  letters  than  by  anything  else  brought  against  me  at  this  trial. 
And  I  will  call  my  (rod  to  witness,  and  if  it  should  be  the  last  word  I  ever  should  be  allowed  to 
speak,  I  declare  I  never  wrote  those  letters.  Since  they  were  introduced  into  this  case,  my  counsel 
has  received  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  says  he  wrote  the  one  signed  'Civis/  that  has  been  used 
here.  A  notice  was  put  into  the  paper  calling  upon  him  to  come  forth,  but  he  has  not  been  found. 
He  may  be  in  this  court  room,  and  if  he  is  on  this  spot,  and  has  a  spark  of  humanity  in  him,  I  call 
upon  him  to  come  forward." 
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ANESTHETIC  AGENTtS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  physicians,  and  especially  those 
who  are  operating  surgeons,  are  beginning  to  discriminate  in  their  use 
of  the  different  agents,  the  respiration  of  which  subdues  pain. 

Dr.  Hay  ward's  remarks,  in  your  Journal  of  lOtli  inst.,  are  precisely 
of  that  practical  kind,  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  these  agents.  His  opinions  should  have  great 
weight  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  performed  the  first  amputation  ever 
performed  under  the  insensibility  effected  by  respiring  anaesthetic  agents, 
and  that  he  has  constantly  employed  them,  and  witnessed  their  exliibi- 
tion,  ever  since.  Still,  while  we  implicitly  confide  in  the  facts  which 
he  states,  the  experience  of  others  may  conflict  with  his,  and  the  opinions 
arrived  at  may  be  different  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  these  ae;ents. 
And  in  this  connection  I  may  remark  that  the  party  spirit  which  the  in- 
troduction of  these  agents  into  practice  has  called  forth,  is  only  to  be 
found  exhibited  among  the  prejudiced  opposers  of  their  use.  The  faith- 
'ful  experimenters  with  them  seem  only  to  be  animated  with  a  sincere 
love  for  the  healing  art,  and  the  beneficent  application  of  it  to  suffering 
humanity.  Let  us  trust  that  this  beautiful  spirit  will  continue,  and  that 
every  competent  observer  will,  like  the  surgeons  of  our  admirable  hos- 
pital, give  us  the  results  of  their  honest  convictions  of  the  value  and  the 
danger  of  these  agents.  Time,  perhaps,  has  not  yet  developed  all  these 
dangers,  although  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  more  lives  have  been 
saved  than  lost,  as  well  as  much  suffering  removed  by  these  agents. 
Practically,  we  may  consider  the  action  of  them  as  producing  intoxica- 
tion in  all  its  degrees,  like  alcoholic  ebriety. 

First,  there  is  delirium  and  comparative  absence  of  perception, 
so  fhat,  although  the  patient  has  a  degree  of  consciousness,  sensations 
usually  painful  are  deprived  of  their  agony.  This  is  the  stage  to  which 
dentists  usually  carry  their  patients.  i\]uscular  power  may  nearly  dis- 
appear in  this  stage,  and  the  patient  on  recovery  after  considerable  ope- 
rations will  remember  peculiar  and  not  painful  sensations,  when  the  live 
parts  were  cut. 

In  November,  of  1846,  I  performed  the  amputation  of  an  arm,  the 
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second  under  the  use  of  ether,  while  the  patient  was  dreaming  of  her 
harvest  labors  in  Ireland,  and  felt  grating  but  not  painful  sensations,  "  as 
if  a  reaping-hook  was  in  her  arm." 

The  second  stage,  arrived  at  by  persisting  in  the  use  of  these  agents,- 
is  one  of  complete  insensibility,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
of  perception  or  consciousness.  The  delirium  and  contortioiis  often  ex- 
hibited during  the  first  stage,  entirely  disappear.  Steitorous  breathing 
commences — perfect  sleep  appears  to  exist — the  functions  of  the  mind 
are  suspended — there  are  no  dreams  or  imaginings — the  muscles  re- 
lax, and  are  without  contractility  or  tonicity.  This  stale  -can  be  indefi- 
nitely continued — long  enough  for  any  surgical  operation,  and  is  the 
state  preferred  by  surgeons  for  the  performance  of  capital  operations,  the 
reduction  of  Iractures  and  luxations,  and  strangulated  hernia.  The  re- 
laxalion  is  more  perfect  than  any  I  have  seen  produced  by  the  narcotism 
o(  tobacco,  or  the  deliquium  of  venesection. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  increased,  and  the  pulse 
quickened  ;  but  soon  the  heart's  action  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
is  diminished.  In  the  second  sm^e,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes 
more  vigorous  and  natural — a  state  of  toleration  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  il'  an  occasional  draught  of  atmospheric  air  be  admitted,  the 
insensibility  may  be  continued  apparently  without  danger,  long  enough 
for  the  performance  of  the  most  protracted  surgical  operations.  The 
pulse,  respiration,  and  capillary  circulation,  should  be  carefully  watclied, 
and  should  guide  us  in  continuing  or  suspending  the  ansesthetic  state. 

The  difference  between  the  narcotism  effected  by  respiring  anesthe- 
tics and  swallowing  them,  appears  to  be  the  transient  character  of  the 
former.  Both  are  eflfected  by  the  absorption  of  the  agent  into  the  blood 
and  its  direct  contact  with  the  brain.  Only  in  the  one  case  the  cause 
remains  for  a  long  time  in  the  stomach,  supplying  new  particles  to  keep 
up  the  intoxication  ;  while  in  the  other,  the  first  breath  of  atmospheric 
air  puts  a  period  to  all  absorption  of  the  agent  by  renjoving  it  from  con- 
tact with  the  uuicous  membrane.  Consequently  the  results  of  these  two 
species  of  intoxication  are  widely  different.  That  produced  by  respira- 
tion disturbs  the  system  far  less.  Heaflache,  the  common  sequel  of  al- 
coholic ebriety,  is  either  absent  or  less  observable,  the  languor  and  lassi- 
tude less  annoying,  and  the  vomiting  more  speedily  terminated,  though 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  always  to  be  apprefiended,  and  our  patients 
should  be  cautioned  to  respire  anaesthetics  only  on  an  empty  stomach. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  conflicting  opinions  of  competent  surgeons 
as  to  the  value  of  etherization,  and  not  be  convinced  that  they  speak  of 
different  stages  of  it.  If  a  patient  can  safely,  and  without  violence,  be 
rendered  unconscious,  unresisting  and  perfectly  quiet,  can  any  one  doubt 
that  an  operating  surgeon  can  proceed  to  his  duty,  with  more  calmness, 
safety,  and  even  expedition,  than  when  the  concentration  of  his  faculties 
of  mind  and  body  is  disturbed  by  the  agony  or  iiiipracticability  of  his 
patient?  M.  Velpeau  is  represented  (Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  March 
23th)  as  having  given  a  lecture  on  etherization,  at  a  public  session  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1850,  in  which  he 
states  that  no  one  can  be  more  disinterested,  or,  as  1  understand  it,  less 
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likely  to  exaggerate  their  advantages,  in  giving  an  opinion  of  the  anses- 
thetic  agetus,  than  the  surgeon  himself.  He  is  then  represented  to  assert, 
that  "  etherization  is  more  of  an  embarrassment  than  a  simplification,"  by 
distracting  the  operator's  attention,  and  depriving  him  of  the  suffering 
patient's  cooperation.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  a  hospital 
surgeon  of  large  experience,  can  speak  of  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  gene- 
rally, in  this  language,  with  a  view  to  condemn  it,  if  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  amputate,  &c.,  while  the  patient  is  perfectly  narcotized. 
Every  medical  student  must  be  aware  that  it  is  much  easier  to  practise 
operations  upon  the  dead  than  the  living  body.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
question  as  to  the  availability  and  dangers  of  respiratory  narcotism,  have 
been  needlessly  complicated.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of  experimental  in- 
quiry. Every  one  must  have  observed  that  narcotics,  however  exhibit- 
ed, make  the  subject  first  boisterous,  then  lethargic,  and  lastly  moribund, 
according  to  the  activity  of  the  agent,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
administered.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  newly-discovered  anaes- 
thetics differ  from  others  in  this  respect.  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
twenty  years  ago,  a  young  woman  delivered,  after  severe  travail,  per- 
fectly unconsciously,  v^-hile  made  drunk  widi  brandy,  and,  as  I  recal  the 
case  now,  she  appears  to  me  to  have  been  in  the  sauie  state  as  that  of 
entire  narcotism  from  ether. 

Chloroform  is  undoubtedly  the  surest,  quickest,  most  convenient  and 
most  agreeable  agent  to  effect  the  narcotism  desired  by  surgeons  ;  and  if 
we  could  only  add,  the  safest,  the  great  desideratum  would  be  obtained. 
But  deaths  have  occurred  fron\  the  use  of  this  powerful  article.  It  had 
not  been  long  introduced  before  we  were  startled  by  the  occurrence  of 
deaths  from  its  use,  in  Cincinnati,  in  London,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  quantity  of  the  agent  producing  this  fatal  effect  was 
small,  and  cautiously  administered.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nervous  influ- 
ence was  extinguished  too  rapidly  and  completely.  Most  surgeons  re- 
nounced this  popular  and  effective  anaesthetic,  and  it  has  never  regained 
the  favor  of  the  profession.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  in  many  trials 
of  this  agent,  we  have  witnessed  no  disastrous  results,  but  in  relinquish- 
ing its  use  yield  to  the  conviction  of  the  evidence  brought  to  us  from 
abroad. 

A  patient  of  mine,  harassed  with  agonizing  pain,  inhaled  five  ounces 
of  cliloroform  in  seven  hours  without  any  distressing  results,  except  a 
bloody  expectoration,  which  soon  disappeared  without  any  bad  con- 
sequences. 

The  objections  against  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  the  first  anaesthetic 
introduced  into  practice,  are  its  penetrating  odor,  remaining  for  weeks 
and  even  for  months  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  its  suffocating  irri- 
tation of  the  air-passages,  and  the  inflammable  character  of  i(s  vapor. 
Although  much  less  rapid  in  its  effects  than  chloroform,  it  is  not  entirely 
free  from  disastrous  results.  Several  fatal  cases  have  been  attributed  to 
its  use.  Having  been  the  first  agent  announced,  it  has  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive use,  and  is  preferred  by  many,  as  by  Dr.  Hayward,  as  the  safest 
and  best. 

Tlie  only  other  anaesthetic  agent,  extensively  employed,  is  chloric 
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ether.  This  is  preferred  by  several  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  especially  by  Dis.  Warren,  sen.  and  jun.  Jt  is  an 
agreeable,  efficacions,  reliable  agent,  which  has  yet,  after  two  years' 
trial,  furnished  us  with  no  disastrous  result.  It  differs  from  chloioform 
in  its  effects,  as  wine  differs  from  biandy.  The  insensibility  produced 
by  it,  is  not  so  suddenly  attained  ;  a  state  of  toleration  more  sure  to  be 
established.  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  Dr.  Hayward's  reasoning 
against  its  use.  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence  to  prove  it  is  less  safe 
than  sulphuric  ether,  although  it  contains  chloroform  in  solution  by  alco- 
hol. Tlie  truth  is,  we  do  not  yet  know  that  any  agent,  annihilating 
sensibility  and  consciousness,  is  entirely  free  from  danger.  We  know 
that  sulphuric  and  (;l)loric  ether  are  comparatively  safe,  and  of  the  two, 
that  instances  of  deaih  only  belong  to  llie  first.  I  have  been  in  con- 
stant use  of  the  latter  for  nearly  two  years,  with  increasing  satisfaction, 
and  in  a  considerable  number  of  am))utations  of  the  large  limbs,  trepan- 
ning, and  removal  of  tumors,  1  fiave  found  no  bad  consequences, 
which  have  remained  for  any  considerable  time  after  its  use.  its  ex- 
coriating effect  can  always  be  prevented  by  the  previous  application 
of  oil,  and  nausea  will  seldom  lake  place  if  the  stomach  is  empty. 
The  headache  and  mental  perturbation,  in  my  experience,  have  been 
transient.     Why,  then,  should  we  give  up  so  satisfiictory  an  agent  ? 

The  diffei'ent  opinions  of  medical  men  upon  the  value  of  anjesthetic 
agents,  seem  to  me  to  be  mainly  owing  to  their  witnessing  it  only 
in  one  stage.  In  the  period  of  intoxication  it  is  often  an  embarrassment 
to  the  operation,  while  in  complete  narcotism  it  extinguishes  all  power  of 
resistance.  A  skilful  and  gradual  administration  of  the  agent,  will  insure 
a  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  states,  without  any 
really  distressing  symptoms.  W'e  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  our  obser- 
vation of  these  agents.  There' is  no  need  to  fear  that  we  shall  give  up 
their  use.  The  appeal  of  suffering  and  distress  will  coinpel  us  to  apply 
to  them.  It  only  remains  for  faithful  and  candid  observation  to  [)oint 
out  to  us  the  surest,  safest  and  best. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  difference,  except  in  degree,  in  the  pro- 
perties of  the  different  agents  used  to  produce  anaesthesia.  True,  it  has 
been  contended,  but  as  yet  without  proof,  that  chloroform  is  a  poison, 
sui  generis.  1  can  only  perceive  that  it  differs  from  the  other  agents  in 
degree — in  concentration  of  power  over  the  nervous  system;  and  hav- 
ing, for  more  than  a  year,  found  the  concentrated  chloric  ether  accepta- 
ble to  tfie  patient  and  effectual  for  my  purpose,  and,  allhough  it  may  be 
diluted  chloroforu),  never  having  witnessed,  or  known,  of  dangerous  re- 
sults from  its  use,  J  am  induced  to  recommend  it,  as  satisfactorily 
fulfilling  the  purposes  required.  Jt  remains  for  future  observations  by 
practical  men  to  determine  whether  we  shall  finally  settle  down  upon 
this,  or  some  other  anaesthetic  agent.  A.  L.  Peirson. 

Salem,  Thursday,  April  1  \  th,  1850. 
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ON  CROUP. 

BY  JOHN  VVARK,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal.] 

The  following  papers  were  originally  communicated  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Improvement,  and  to  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society.  The  first  of  them  was 
published  some  years  since  in  the  New  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  but,  as 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  subsequent  ones,  it  seemed  desirable  to  reprint  it  with 
them.  The  whole  substance  of  these  papers  might  have  been  easily  condensed  and 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  single  essay.  As  they  were,  however,  prepared  at  different 
times,  and  in  the  course  of  a  continued  series  of  observation  and  inquiry,  I.  preferred 
offering  them  to  the  profession  in  the  form  originally  given  to  them. 

I. —  Contributions  to  the  History  and  Diagnosis  o  f  Croup. — Read  before 
the  Boston  Society  lor  Medical  Improvement,  in  1842. 

Every  physician  who  has  much  pi^actical  acquaintance  witli  disease, 
will  have  observed  that  there  are  great  differences  of  character  among 
the  cases  to  which  he  finds  it  convenient,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  inedical  men,  to  give  the  general  name  of  croup.  He  finds  that 
a  certain  portion  of  these  cases — and  by  far  the  larger  portion — yield 
readily  to  the  means  which  he  employs,  and  very  often  to  the  ordinary 
domestic  remedies  of  mothers  and  nurses.  He  has  indeed  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  considerable  number  of  them  would  spontaneously  subside 
if  left  to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  that  there  are  some 
cases,  fortunately  but  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  which  exhibit 
throu^^diout  their  course  a  character  of  obstinacy  that  bids  defiance  to 
treatment,  and  which,  with  few  exceptions,  pass  on  to  a  fatal  termination 
uninfluenced  by  any  remedies  he  can  employ. 

Different  views  may  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  these  cases.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some  that  the  former  ai"e  not,  for  the  most  part,  essentially 
different  from  the  latter  ;  that  the  difference  is  more  in  degree  than 
in  kind,  or  that  the  difference  in  the  severity  and  result  depends  on  dif- 
ference of  management ;  that  the  favorable  character  and  course  of  the 
former  are  mainly  owing  to  early  and  judicious  ti-eatment,  and  the  fatal 
event  of  the  latter  to  the  inefficient  or  too  tardy  application  of  remedies. 
A  long,  and  I  trust  a  faithful  examination  of  this  disease  has,  however, 
satisfied  me  that  this  opinion  is  not  correct.  1  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  an  oi'iginal  and  essential  difference  in  these  cases  ; 
that  tiiose  of  the  first  kind  are  pathologically  different  fiom  the  second  ; 
that  the  former,  even  if  they  terminate  fatally,  which  happens  in  some 
rai'e  instances,  do  not  terminate  in  tlie  same  w;iy,  or  at  least  do  not 
exhibit  the  same  morbid  conditions  ;  and  that  no  varieiy  or  deficiency 
of  treatment  will  cause  a  case  of  the  one  kind  to  assume  the  character 
of  the  other. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  imply  that  all  the  cases  to  which  I  refer, 
are  capable  of  being  classed  under  two  varieties.  Among  those  which 
I  have  characterized  as  the  more  mild  and  tractable  soil,  we  still  find 
great  differences  in  the  mode  of  attack,  course,  and  mode  of  termiriation, 
and  also  in  the  degree  in  which  they  appear  to  be  influenced  by  reme- 
dies. The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavor  to  contribute  somelhinp^ 
12* 
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towards  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distinctions  referred  to. 
With  this  view  I  have  made  an  examination  of  all  the  cases  of  croup 
of  every  kind  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  twelve  and  a  half 
years,  in  my  own  })ractice,  and  of  this  examination  I  now  submit  the 
results.  Upon  certain  points  relating  to  the  severer  form  of  the  disease, 
I  have  included  the  examination  of  a  number  of  other  cases,  extending 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  witnessed  })artly  in  my  own  practice, 
j)arlly  at  dissections,  and  partly  in  consultations. 

It  should  be  first  observed,  that,  in  noting  cases  in  order  to  this  in- 
quiry, I  have  set  down  as  croup,  all  those  which  in  the  common  language 
of  the  profession  are  included  under  this  name — viz.,  all  those  which,  at 
any  stage  of  their  progress,  present  a  fair  question  of  diagnosis  ;  all  those  in 
which  is  heard  that  shrill,  sharp,  ringing  cough,  wliich  is  regarded  as  the 
cough  of  croup,  accompanied  by  a  (distinct  embarrassment  of  respiration, 
however  slight,  and  by  some  affection  of  th.e  voice.  It  follows,  of  course, 
tiiat  many  very  slight  cases  must  have  been  included  among  those  on  which 
these  remarks  are  founded — cases  which  yielded  or  subsided  almost  at 
once.  Yet  it  is  right  that  these  should  form  part  of  the  materials  of  our 
examination.  Wlien  we  are  in  search  of  means  of  diagnosis,  our  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  all  those  cases  which  have,  at  any  period  of 
their  progress,  exhibited  symptoms  that  give  lise  to  a  well-grounded  sus- 
picion of  their  character.  Although  many  cases  which  excite  the  appre- 
hension of  seveie  croup  on  their  first  attack,  pass  away  very  readily, 
and  by  their  result  show  themselves  to  have  been  of  very  moderate  se- 
verity ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  many  cases, 
which  at  last  terminate  fatally,  do  not,  at  their  beginning,  exhibit  symp- 
toms at  all  more  severe,  or  excite  a})prehensions  at  all  more  serious,  than 
those  which  have  so  readily  subsided. 

Of  the  cases  to  which  this  inquiry  relates,  occurring  during  the  peiiod 
extending  from  January,  1830,  to  .July,  1842,  tlie  number  is  131.  For 
the  convenience  of  examination,  these  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 
I  do  not  intend  by  this  arrangement  to  express  the  opinion  that  they  con- 
stitute four  distinct  diseases.  1  would  not  even  be  understood  to  assert 
])Ositiveiy,  with  our  pi'esent  amount  of  knowledge,  that  they  are  not  dif- 
ferent manifestations  of  the  same  disease.  The  purpose  now  is  to  speak 
of  them  as  groups  of  cases  distinguished  by  ceitain  differences  in  their 
symj)toms  and  course,  which  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  an 
essential  difference  in  their  nature.  These  classes  may  be  designated, 
with  a  view  to  their  probable  character  and  for  the  jiurpose  of  referring 
to  them  moie  intelligibly,  by  the  terms  membranous,  inflammatory,  spas- 
modic and  catarrhal.    Of  the  wliole  number  there  were  : — 


Casps.  Deaths. 
Of  membranous  Croup,              22  ID 
Inflammatory     "                    18  0 
Spasmodic        "                   35  0 

Catarrhal  "  6G  -  0 

131  19 


In  the  first  class  are  included  those  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  false  membrane  has  been  actually  formed  lining  the  larynx 
and  trachea. 
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In  the  second  class,  those  cases  in  which  the  synnptoms  are  for  tlie 
most  part  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  first,  hut  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  helieve  that  no  n)emhrane  has  been  formed.  The  grounds 
for  the  opinion  formed  of  the  nature  of  these  two  classes  will  be  staled 
subsequently. 

Tlie  terms  applied  to  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  require  no  particular 
explanation. 

The  symptoms  on  which  we  depend  for  the  diagnosis  of  croup,  relate 
to  the  cough,  the  voice  and  the  respiration. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  first  form  of  croup,  the  cough  is  by  no  means 
peculiar.  In  the  advanced,  it  assumes  a  somewhat  difiVrent  character. 
In  the  early  period  it  is  sharp,  shrill,  ringing  ;  it  does  not  vaiy  from  that 
which  we  hear  in  the  other  forms,  except  perhaps  that  in  some  of  the  less 
formidable  cases  it  is  much  louder  and  more  violent  at  their  beginning, 
than  it  is  in  those  which  prove  ultimately  more  alarming.  In  the  latter 
period  it  becomes  less  loud  and  ringing,  but  is  equally  sharp — it  often 
becomes  almost  inaudible,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a  common  cough, 
that  a  whisper  does  to  the  common  voice.  The  cough,  then,  affords  no 
certain  means  of  distinguishing  this  form  of  croup  at  that  period  of  it  in 
which  the  diagnosis  would  be  most  valuable. 

Of  the  state  of  the  voice,  nearly  the  same  remark  may  be  made.  In 
the  advanced  singe  of  a  case  it  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  It  becomes 
a  sharp,  and  almost  inaudible  whisper.  But  early  in  the  disease  it  is  not 
always  affected  at  all  ;  and,  if  it  be,  cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished 
fiom  tlie  hoarse  voice  of  common  catarrh. 

The  condition  of  the  respiration  affords  us  far  more  Important  informa- 
tion. In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  however,  when  we  most  need 
means  of  diagnosis,  it  is  not  a  symptom  which  always  attracts  attention, 
even  from  the  physician  ;  much  less  from  otiieis  who  are  around  the 
patient.  The  common  description  of  the  breathing  in  croup,  does  not 
apply  well  to  the  beginning  of  the  membranous  variety.  It  seems  rather 
taken  from  cases  of  a  less  dangerous  kind,  in  which  the  breathing  is  from 
the  first,  loud,  harsh,  suffocative  ;  attended  v/iih  great  efforts,  and  much 
loud  coughing  ;  creating  great  alarm,  and  calling  at  once  for  efficient 
means  of  relief.  But  the  breathing  in  membranous  croup  does  not  excite 
attention  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease.  It  is  comparatively 
quiet  and  unobtrusive.  Its  true  character  is  not  at  once  to  be  detected, 
but  only  by  a  careful  and  accurate  observation.  The  patient  lias  not  the 
ordinary  aspect  of  difficult  breathing  ;  in  fact,  the  breathinfr  is  not  difficult 
at  the  very  first.  He  probably  experiences  no  distress.  There  is  no  real 
deficiency  in  the  performance  of  the  function,  and  no  obvious  embariass- 

menl.    There  is  only  a  little  more  effort  in  drawing-  in  the  air,  and  a 
"...  .  ^  . 

jiltle  more  force  exercised  in  its  expulsion,  v/liilst  the  amount  of  air 

admitted  and  expelled  is, fully  equal  to  the  necessities  of  life.  This  per- 
haps would  not  be  noticed  on  a  casual  glance  at"  the  patient,  but  will  be 
at  once  perceived  on  attending  to  the  muscular  movements  subservient 
to  the  function,  which  are — to  use  an  expressive  French  term — some- 
what exalted.  It  is  indicated  very  soon,  also,  by  a  slight  dilatation  of 
the  nostrils,  and  a  little  whiz  or  buzz  accompanying  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  rima  glottidis.    This  sound  is  distinguished  either  by  placing 
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the.  ear  near  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  or  by  applying  the  stethoscope  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  or  directly  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx. 

This  at  its  very  beginning  is  the  essential  respiration  of  membranous 
croup,  and  it  affords  far  more  aid  in  diagnosis  than  either  the  cough  or 
the  voice.  It  is  not,  however,  always  found  as  pure  as  has  been  described. 
It  is  often  mingled  with,  and  obscured  by,  other  sounds.  Thus  the  dis- 
ease is  often  attended  by  paroxysms  of  irregular  and  spasmodic  bi'eathing, 
accompanied  by  violent  muscular  efforts  and  great  distress,  and  of  course 
producing  other  and  more  obvious  sounds  than  those  described.  There 
is  often  also  present  in  the  air  passages,  either  above  or  below  the  glottis, 
a  quantity  of  mucus,  giving  rise  to  a  constant  or  occasional  rattling,  wliich 
seems  to  mask  the  proper  sound  of  croup.  These  adventitious  sounds, 
being  also  as  frequently  heard  in  the  otlier  forms  of  croup,  are  therefore 
of  no  service  in  diagnosis.  Generally  there  are  intervals  of  relief  from 
these  superadded  symptoms,  especially  immediately  after  vomiting  or 
bleeding,  but  the  essential  breathing  of  the  disease  will  be  found  to  be 
unchanged  and  unmitigated  in  these  intervals  of  ease  ;  although  the  appa- 
rent relief  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  give  rise  to  strong,  but  fallacious 
hopes  of  recovery. 

We  occasionally  hear,  in  cases  of  considerable  enlargement  of  the  ton- 
sils, a  kind  of  breathing  which  closely  resembles  the  early  breathing  of 
croup.  Usually  in  such  patients  the  respiration  is  loud,  sonorous,  unequal 
and  irregular,  but  in  a  few  it  is  quiet,  steady,  with  a  muscular  effort  occa- 
sioned by  a  mechanical  obstruction  like  that  in  croup.  The  distinction 
between  them  can,  however,  be  readily  made,  by  attending  carefully  to 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  which  is  above  the  rima  glottidis  in  the  one 
case,  and  at  it  in  the  other;  by  the  sound  of  the  cough  and  voice,  which 
are  not  croupy,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  obstruction  varies  in  degree  and 
sometimes  vanishes,  with  change  of  position. 

1  have  endeavored  to  describe  this  respiration  as  it  exists  in  its  slightest 
appreciable  degree,  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  manifestation.  As  the 
disease  advances,  it  becomes  very  strongly  marked,  whilst  the  condition 
on  which  its  peculiar  character  depends,  viz.  a  mechanical  narrowing  of 
the  orifice  through  whk;h  the  air  passes,  becomes  much  more  obvious. 

The  muscular  effort,  in  the  latter  stage,  becomes  very  strong,  both  in 
inspiration  and  expiration.  During  inspiration,  whilst  all  the  muscles 
concerned  in  it  are  in  the  highest  state  of  activity,  the  mechanical  impedi- 
ment against  which  they  act,  is  often  strikingly  displayed  by  the  falling 
m  of  the  soft  pai  ts  about  the  neck  and  clavicles,  at  the  epigastrium,  and 
between  and  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  ribs — the  air  not  passing  in 
through  the  narrowed  opening  of  the  glottis  so  rapidly  as  the  dilatation  of 
the  chest  by  the  increased  muscular  effort  would  render  necessary.  The 
expiration  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  amount  of  force  employed  to 
expel  the  air.  In  health  the  expiration  is  easy,  and  accompanied  by 
little  effort.  Where  there  is  no  unusual  obstruction,  the  mere  tendency 
to  collapse  of  the  lungs  would  be  sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  the  air, 
as  we  see  in  the  dead  body  ;  so  that  the  walls  of  the  chest  have  merely 
to  follow  up  this  contraction,  without  adding  to  its  force  by  any  muscular 
effort.  But  in  croup,  this  is  not  enough  ;  and  we  often  find  that  the  air  is 
blown  out  forcibly  against  the  mechanical  resistance  occasioned  by  the 
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disease.  We  find  the  same  strong  contraction  of  the  muscles  concerned, 
especially  of  the  ahdominal  muscles,  which  is  observed  when  air  is  blown 
out  forcibly  through  a  narrow  passage. 

This  is  the  proper  breathing- of  croup;  becoming  more  and  more 
intense  as  the  disease  approaches  its  termination,  till  the  whole  life  of  the 
individual  seems,  as  it  were,  to  concentrate  itself  in  this  one  effort.  The 
patient  in  this  extreme  condition  seeks,  by  a  multitude  of  changes  of  place 
and  position,  to  find  some  alleviation  of  his  agony  ;  the  cough,  and  with 
it  the  voice,  have  become  nearly  extinct  ;  and  his  inarticulate  appeals  and 
beseeching  looks  for  relief  to  those  from  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  look 
for  it,  constitute  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  which  we  ai'e  called 
upon  to  witness  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  I^apj)ily  the  extreme  suf- 
feiing  usually,  though  not  always,  subsides  tow  ards  the  close  of  life,  and 
death  takes  place  at  last  with  comparative  ease. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  croup,  the  breathing  is  often  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances other  than  the  mere  mechanical  obstruction  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx.  After  a  certain  period  the  false  membrane  is  in  some 
places  separated  from  its  adhesion  to  the  mucou^  surface,  by  the  secretion 
of  pus.  The  passage  of  air  to  and  fro,  and  the  efforts  of  coughing,  detacli 
it  partially  fiom  its  adhesion,  and  brenk  it  up  more  or  less  into  shreds, 
which  however  still  adhere  al  one  of  their  ends.  These  ragged  portions 
of  membrane,  mingled  with  the  pus,  iriove  up  and  down  the  air  passages, 
causing  some  variety  in  the  sounds  and  also  in  the  actual  difficulty  of 
breathing.  Death  is  sometimes  very  suddenly  produced  by  a  collection 
of  tliis  material  into  a  mass  which  becomes  impacted  in,  and  thus  plugs 
up,  either  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  This  at  least,  from  the 
state  in  which  the  parts  are  found  on  dissection,  would  appear  to  be  the 
mode  in  which  death  takes  place. 

The  respiration  may  also  be  modified  in  croup  from  a  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  occasionally  supervenes.  The  em- 
barrassment of  respiration  has  also  sometimes  appeared  lo  be  increased  by 
an  accumulation  of  air  in  the  lungs,  which  arises  from  a  deficient  balance 
between  inspiration  and  expiration.  Owing  to  the  greater  ease  with 
w  hich  we  can  make  extraordinary  and  continued  efforts  of  inspiration  than 
w^e  can  of  expiration,  a  greater  quantity  is  admitted  than  can  be  readily 
ex})elled,  before  the  suffocative  feeling  of  the  patient  impels  him  to  a  new 
effort  for  relief. 

But  although  there  may  be  a  combination  of  the  respiration  of  this 
disease  with  that  produced  by  other  affections  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  yet 
the  respiration  of  croup  is  it)  its  nature  and  character  essentially  distinct 
from  them.  In  them  the  difficulty  of  bi-eathing  and  the  unusual  muscular 
effort  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  producing  great  varieties  in  the 
modes  of  dyspncea  ;  in  croup  the  one  essential  condition  is  the  mechani- 
cally contracted  state  of  the  passage  thi-oui^h  which  the  air  passes,  and 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  dyspnoea  proceed  from  this  condition.  In  one 
particular  the  breathing  of  asthuia  resembles  that  of  crouj),  viz.,  in  the 
intensity  of  the  effort  by  wiiich  the  current  of  air  is  made  to  move  in  both 
directions  against  a  mechanical  resistance  ;  but  the  point  of  the  resistance 
and  consequently  the  other  circumstances  of  the  function  prevent  the 
reseniblance  from  extending  to  other  points. 
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The  first  form  of  croup,  then,  is  distintruished  by  the  cough,  the  voice, 
and  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  respiration,  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  it  in  this  essay,  may  be  called 
intense. 

In  the  cases  of  the  inflammatory  croup,  wdiich  constitute  the  second 
form  of  the  disease,  the  condition  of  the  voice,  cough  and  breathing  are 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  cases  of  the  first  class.  There  is  tio  certain 
way  by  which,  so  far  as  these  symptoms  are  concerned,  cases  of  the  one 
kind  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other.  The  cases  enumerat- 
ed among  the  second  class  were  of  all  degrees  of  severity,  but  none  of 
ihem  were  fatal.  Cases,  however,  of  croup  which  terminated  fatally,  and 
in  which  no  membrane  was  found  on  dissection,  are  recorded  upon  the 
best  authority.  To  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter.  Jn 
addition  to  the  symptoms  proceeding  from  the  character  of  the  cough, 
voice  and  respiration,  I  have  noted,  in  a  few  examples  of  this  form  of 
the  disease,  a  tenderness  of  the  larynx  on  pressure. 

As  cases  of  this  class  are  then  usually  favorable  in  their  termination, 
whilst  those  of  the  first  are  usually  fatal,  the  diagnosis  between  them,  in 
the  early  stages  especially,  becomes  of  very  great  importance,  both  as 
regards  prognosis  and  treatment.  Of  the  means  by  which  this  distinction 
may  probably  be  made,  and  of  the  grounds  for  believing  these  two  to  be 
essentially  distinct  diseases,  and  not  different  states  or  conditions  of  the 
satne  disease,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak,  after  considering  the 
other  two  classes  which  have  been  enumerated. 

The  third  includes  certain  cases  which  are  generally  designated  as 
spasmodic  croup,  and  sometimes  as  spasmodic  asthma.  The  attack  is 
always  sudden,  and  usually  occurs  after  the  subject  has  been,  for  some 
time,  asleep.  Very  often  it  occurs  in  the  evening,  during  the  first  sleep 
of  the  child,  before  its  parents  have  retired  to  bed  ;  but  perhaps  as  fre- 
quently at  a  later  hour  of  the  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning.  The 
patient  wakes  in  great  distress  for  breath.  His  inspiration  is  attended 
with  great  effort ;  it  is  loud,  ringing,  shrill,  somewhat  resembling  the  hoop- 
ing inspiration  of  hooping  cough,  but  louder  and  more  sonorous.  The 
expiration  is  comparatively  quiet  and  easy.  The  voice,  at  the  same  time, 
is  hoarse  and  broken,  and  there  is  a  loud,  hoarse,  barking  cough,  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  kinds,  and  indeed  alone,  would 
not  serve  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  them.  These  cases  seem  occa- 
sionally to  rise  from  indigestion  ;  but  more  frequently  we  can  trace  their 
occurrence  to  cold,  especially  as  they  have  been  often  preceded  for  a  few 
days  by  symptoms  of  catarrh.  When  left  to  themselves,  they  will  usually 
subside  spontaneously,  but  from  their  suddenness  and  violence,  they  cause 
great  alarm,  and  call  for  immediate  assistance.  They  rarely  fail  to  yield 
to  an  emetic  or  venesection,  leaving  behind  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  rarely  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  some  hoarseness  and  some 
degree  of  the  croupy  sound  of  the  cough,  with  a  little  huskiness  or  stuff- 
ness  of  breathing.  At  no  period  is  there  any  proper  intensity  of  respira- 
tion. 

These  cases,  from  their  suddenness,  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  great 
violence  of  the  first  symptoms,  and  the  consequent  alarm  which  they 
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create,  produce  a  stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  common  observers 
and  even  of  many  practitioners,  than  those  of  the  other  kinds.  This  mode 
of  attack  is  most  closely  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  temi  croup  ; 
and  it  is  regarded  as  tending,  if  not  checked,  to  terminate  in  the  same 
state  of  things  with  cases  of  the  first  class.  So  lar  as  the  cases  before  us 
are  concerned,  however,  this  never  happens,  and  of  die  whole  number 
included  under  thig  examination,  no  one  proved  fatal. 

The  fourth  class  includes  cases  not  falling  under  either  of  the  above, 
and  yet  frequently  presenting  a  very  close  resemblance  to  them.  The 
subjects  usually  exhibit  at  first  the  symptoms  of  common  catarrh.  After 
a  few  days  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  ;  the  cough  becomes  croupy,  and 
there  is  tightness,  oppression,  and  some  approach  to  the  croupy  sound  of 
respiration  ;  there  is,  however,  no  intense  or  exalted  action  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  and  no  indication  of  that  mechanical  impediment  to  the  cur- 
rent of  air  which  exists  at  the  rima  glottidis  in  the  two  fiist  forms  of  the 
disease.  Still  the  resemblance  is  sometimes  quite  close  enough  to  cases 
of  these  foims,  in  their  earliest  stage,  to  occasion  some  anxiety,  and  there 
is  also  sometimes  a  sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea,  with  loud,  shrill  and  sono- 
rous breathing,  which  imitates  the  symptoms  of  the  third  form,  and  is 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  an  attack  of  the  same  kind. 

The  cases  of  this  form  yield  gradually,  the  croupy  character  wearing 
off  in  a  few  days,  and  leaving  behind  simply  catarrhal  symptoms.  I  sup- 
pose them,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  come  and  go  off,  to  be  properly 
a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  organs  of 
voice.  We  frequently  observe  that  the  catarrhal  affection  of  the  same 
membrane  which  occurs  in  the  first  stage  of  measles,  is  accompanied  by 
the  same  croupy  symptoms  as  those  which  have  been  now  described — 
going  off  with  the  other  catarrhal  symptoms.  In  a  few  instances  the 
attacks  of  this  form  of  croup  have  terminated  in  severe  bronchitis,  or  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  themselves.  But  among  the  56  cases  included 
above,  there  was  no  one  fatal. 

Having  thus  described  these  several  forms  of  this  disease,  and  stated  in 
general  what  seemed  to  be  their  nature,  the  question  now  arises  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  distinction  which  has  thus  been  assumed  to  exist.  Is  there 
any  suflicient  ground  for  such  a  distinction  ?  Are  these  different  cases 
different  diseases  ?  Are  not  the  favorable  ones,  which  constitute  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  more 
severe  ;  but  either  of  less  severity  in  their  origin,  or  else  modified  and 
controlled  in  their  course,  by  the  inlluence  of  treatment.  These  questions 
it  is  obviously  of  great  importance,  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  the 
cases  in  question,  to  be  able  to  answer  correctly.  If  we  can  with  regard 
to  a  large  proportion  of  them  confidently  predict  from  the  outset  a  favor- 
able issue,  the  practitioner  and  the  friends  will  be  saved  much  unnecessary 
anxiety,  and  the  patient  many  annoying  and  debilitating  remedies. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  state  the  grounds  for  a  belief  that  the  first  form 
of  croup  is  a  disease  essentially  distinct  from  all  the  others,  and  that  it 
depends  on  a  peculiar  pathological  condition  to  which  they  have  no 
tendency.  Whether  there  be  any  equally  marked  distinction  between  the 
other  forms,  it  is  not  of  the  same  practical  importance  to  determine ;  and 
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and  as  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  for  a  satisfactory  inquiry  into  this 
question,  our  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  evidence  for  the  distinct 
character  of  the  first  form. 

Every  physician  is  familiar  with  an  affection  of  the  throat,  both  in 
adults  and  children,  consisting  in  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, of  that  peculiar  character  which  produces  the  effusion  of  a  layer  of 
coagulable  lymph,  or  false  membrane.  The  connection  of  this  affection 
of  the  throat  with  croup  was  long  since  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  well  known 
to  practitioners  among  us,  that  this  complaint,  known  familiarly,  though 
inaccurately,  under  the  name  of  "  ulcerated  sore  throat,"  often  accompa- 
nies or  is  followed  by  croup,  and  that  croup  thus  connected  is  peculiarly 
fatal  in  its  character.  This  circumstance  in  the  history  of  croup  was 
many  years  since  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  this  neighborhood.*  I  was  in  consequence  led,  in  all  cases  of 
croup,  subsequently  to  this  period,  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
fauces,  with  the  view  of  determining  exactly  the  extent  to  which  this 
visible  affection  of  the  throat  was  connected  with  the  more  important 
disease.  ' 

Two  causes  prevent  the  completeness  of  these  observations.  We  are 
very  apt,  in  making  record  of  cases,  especially  of  those  which  appear 
of  a  slight  degree  of  severit}^,  to  omit  the  noting  of  negative  facts,  even 
when  they  have  been  actually  the  objects  of  attention.  Hence,  although 
I  have  very  rarely  failed  to  examine  the  fauces  in  any  case  of  supjDosed 
croup,  I  have  often  in  the  lighter  cases,  and  sometimes  in  the  severer, 
failed  to  note  their  condition.  The  second  cause  of  incompleteness  is  the 
impossibility  in  some  patients,  from  their  terror  and  consequent  resistance, 
of  getting  such  a  view  of  die  parts  as  would  authorize  us  to  pronounce 
decidedly  what  their  state  is.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the 
state  of  the  throat  has  been  noticed  and  recorded  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  afibrd  very  fair  n^aterials  for  inference. 

With  a  view  to  this  examination,  I  may  include  a  considerable  number 
of  other  cases,  besides  those  which  constitute  the  particular  subjects  of 
inquiry  in  this  paper,  which  have  been  noticed  at  odier  times,  or  in  the 
practice  of  my  friends.  Including  these  cases  with  the  22  above  referred 
to,  I  have  memoranda,  more  or  less  complete,  of  39  cases  of  what  I  have 
denominated  membranous  croup.  The  state  of  the  fauces  was  observed 
and  noted  in  33,  and  of  these,  in  32  a  false  membrane  was  present  ;  most 
frequently,  and  sometimes  only  on  the  tonsils,  sometimes  on  other  parts 
also,  as  the  palate,  uvula  and  pharynx.  In  one  case  no  such  membrane 
was  present ;  but  it  was  found  to  exist  in  the  larynx  after  death.  In  3  of 
these  33  cases,  recovery  took  place ;  all  the  othei-s  were  fatal.  In  14,  an 
examination  was  made  after  death,  and  the  usual  appearances  were  found 
to  exist  in  all  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  memoranda  of  109  cases  of  what  I  have 
classed  as  the  other  forms  of  croup,  and  of  these  the  state  of  the  tonsils 
and  fauces  was  noted  in  45.  In  no  one  was  there  such  a  condition  of 
the  parts  as  was  found  to  exist  in  the  membranous  form.  In  3  cases 
there  was  indeed  a  thin,  slight  exudation  on  the  tonsils,  of  the  color  and 
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appearance  of  starch,  like  that  which  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  edges  and 
surface  of  tlie  tongue.  This  1  apprehend  to  be  a  formation  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  that  which  exists  in  the  other  class  of  cases.  Of 
the  45,  12  were  of  the  second,  11  of  the  third,  and  22  of  the  fourth  class. 

From  this  statement,  it  seems  probable  that  the  appearance  of  a  false 
membrane  upon  the  tonsils  or  other  visible  part  of  the  throat,  in  a  case  of 
croup,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  certain  diagnostic  sign  that  it  is  the 
membranous  form  of  the  disease  ;  and  its  absence  as  a  pretty  certain  in- 
dication that  it  is  one  of  the  other  forms.  Still  there  will  be  exceptions. 
There  will  be  cases  in  which  the  membrane  is  formed  in  the  larynx,  al- 
though it  has  not  appeared  in  the  throat ;  and  there  may  be  those  in 
which  a  membrane  exists  in  the  throat,  unaccompanied  by  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  air  passages.  Of  the  former  I  have  recorded  one  example  ; 
of  the  latter,  none.  How  frequent  such  exceptions  will  be,  must  be  de- 
termined by  more  extensive  observation.  Jf  they  are  not  more  frequent 
than  they  have  been  among  the  cases  here  recorded,  the  observation  of 
this  symptom  will  afford  a  sufficiently  safe  guide,  since  of  75  cases  in 
which  it  was  looked  for  and  the  result  noticed,  it  failed  as  a  diagnostic 
sign  in  but  a  single  instance. 

The  question  now  presents  itself,  what  are  the  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  two  fonns  of  the  disease  which  I  have  distinguished  as  membra- 
nous and  inflammatory,  are  not  the  same  in  different  degrees  or  in  differ- 
ent stages  ?  and  may  not  pass  one  into  the  other  ?  The  grounds  are — 

1.  The  very  great  preponderance  of  fatal  results  in  the  membranous 
croup  and  a  similar  preponderance  of  recoveries  in  the  inflammatory,  and 
the  evidence  which  exists  that  in  the  few  cases  of  recovery  fiom  the  for- 
mer, the  membrane  has  been  formed,  and  in  the  few  cases  on  record  of 
death  from  the  latter,  that  a  membrane  has  not  been  formed — afford  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  diseases  are  essentially  different.* 

*  No  fatal  cases  having  occurred  of  inflammatory  croup  under  my  own  notice,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  avail  myself,  in  support  of  the  views  above  taken,  of  an  account  of  four  such  cases,  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  by  James  Jack- 
son, M.D  ,  formerly  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  Harvard  University.  The 
symptoms  in  all  these  cases  were  unquestionably  those  of  croup.  In  one  of  them  broucholomy 
was  performed. 

In  the  first  case,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  was  much  inflamed,  and  smeared  over 
with  a  quantity  of  loose  mucus,  but  without  any  false  membrane.  Tiie  inflammation  extended  into 
tiie  trachea  as  far  as  could  be  examined  without  opening  the  chest."' 

In  the  second  case,  "  the  appearances  in  the  larynx  were  the  same.  The  lungs  were  more  full 
of  blood  than  usual." 

In  the  third  case,  "  there  was  not  any  coagulable  lymph,  the  mucous  membrane  was  highly  in- 
flamed and  swollen,  and  the  rima  glottidis  was  thus  very  much  narrowed.  The  membrane  was 
smeared  over  with  a  thick  mucus." 

The  fourth  case  I  give  at  length  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

"  I  was  called  to  this  on  Sunday,  July  5,  \8V2,  at  3  o'clock,  P.iVI.  The  disease  had  commenced 
SO  hours  before,  and  was  very  strongly  marked.  The  symptoms  were  considerably  mitigated  after 
vomiting.  I  tried  in  vain  to  take  blood ;  the  child  was  very  fat,  and  the  veins  were  all  hidden, 
even  the  external  jugular.  The  respiration  grew  bad  again  before  morning,  but  the  patient  lived 
till  the  next  morning,  the  7th,  so  that  the  disease  continued  two  days  and  a  half,  or  GO  hours.  In  8 
hours  after  death.  Dr.  Bigelow  examined  the  body,  and  the  following  is  his  report  of  the  appear- 
ances. '  The  trachea  with  the  larynx  was  removed.  The  whole  tube  was  pervious  as  usual,  ex- 
cepting the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  of  the  ordinary  consistence.  On  dividing  the 
larynx  and  trachea  at  the  posterior  side,  and  exposing  the  internal  surface,  the  mucus  being  remov- 
ed, a  number  of  distinct  red  spots  were  discovered,  of  considerable  size,  on  the  lining  membrane. 
One  of  these  was  immediately  below  the  glottis.  13etween  the  mucus  and  the  lining  membrane 
there  was  no  factitious  substance  whatever,  nor  any  appeara»ce  the  least  resembling  the  membranes 
which  I  have  seen  formed  in  some  other  cases  of  croup.    The  lungs  were  not  examined.' " 

"  In  the  other  cases  I  had  thought  it  possible  that  the  disease  had  not  continued  long  enough  to 
allow  the  efi'usicn  to  take  place,  as  the  patients  all  died  in  less  than  48  hours  from  the  attack.  But 
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2.  The  formation  of  a  false  membrane  does  not  seem  to  require  either 
an  advanced  stage  or  a  very  intense  degree  of  the  inflammation  from 
which  it  proceeds.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  kind  of 
inflammation,  than  of  any  period  or  degree  of  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
early  product  of  the  inflammation,  if  it  be  not  indeed  almost  contempora- 
neous with  it.  It  resembles  in  this  respect  the  similar  effusion  taking 
place  on  the  serous  membranes,  which  in  them  occurs  very  early,  and  has 
even  been  supposed  to  be  the  first  act  of  inflammation.  In  the  common 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils  which  is  accompanied  by  this  symptom,  a 
layer  of  lymph  is  observed  to  be  efllised  over  the  surface  of  the  part  as 
soon  as  any  signs  of  disease  exist. 

3.  The  circumstances  attending  recovery  from  simple  inflammatory 
croup  difler  materially  from  those  which  accompany  recovery  from  mem- 
branous croup.  In  the  former  the  amendment  is  rapid  and  speedily 
complete.  Tliere  is  left  behind  only  a  moderate  soreness  of  the  larynx, 
and,  in  the  worst  cases,  some  hoarseness.  There  is  at  no  time  any 
copious  or  solid  expectoration.  In  the  latter,  recovery  is  slow,  unequal, 
and  accom{)anied  by  phenomena'  which  must  necessarily  attend  the 
separation  of  the  membrane,  and  the  process  through  which  the  diseased 
mucous  suriace  must  go  in  order  to  its  restoration  to  a  healthy  condition. 
The  natural  cure  of  the  disease  takes  place  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
suppurative  inflammation  upon  the  diseased  surface,  by  which  the  false 
membrane  is  thrown  ott^,  and  the  mucous  membrane  then  gradually  returns 
to  its  natural  state.  In  examinations  after  death,  we  usually  find  that 
this  process  has  begun  in  the  trachea,  the  membrane  being  there  separated 
and  often  broken  up  into  shreds,  whilst  the  inflamed  surface  is  covered  by 
a  layer  of  pus.  Above,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  around  the 
glottis,  the  false  membrane  usually  remains  closely  adherent.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  recovery  might  always  take  place  could  the  parts  be  spared 
long  enough  from  their  functions  to  go  through  the  necessary  steps — and 
it  is  also  obvious  when  it  does  take  place,  that  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  copious  expectoration  of  pus,  and  of  the  membrane  either  in  pieces, 
if  firm  enough,  or  else  broken  up  and  partially  dissolved  by  the  pus. 
Now  these  appearances  do  not  accompany  recovery  from  even  the 
Severest  cases  of  the  inflammatory  croup,  whilst  they  do  accompany 
recovery  from  well-marked  cases  of  the  membranous  form. 

Of  the  three  cases  of  membranous  croup  which  are  noted  as  having 
recovered,  there  are  but  two  of  which  I  have  such  an  account  as  would 
justify  me  in  presenting  them  as  fair  examples  of  the  processes  through 
which  the  parts  pass  in  recovery.  These  were  both  of  the  most  decided 
character,  and  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  we  expect 
a  fatal  event  to  occur  almost  from  hour  to  hour.    In  the  first  of  them,  six 


in  this  last  case  such  a  supposition  cannot  be  admitted ;  for  I  have  in  my  possession  a  preparation 
in  which  the  false  membrane  is  exhibited  in  great  perfection,  and  this  came  from  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Channin;^  which  1  liad  seen  with  him,  and  in  which  death  had  occurred  in  about  30  hours  after  the 
seizin-e."  ^ 

The  history  of  diese  cases,  especially  with  the  authority  upon  which  they  are  recorded,  affords 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  cases  like  those  which  have  been  above 
described,  of  a  disease  with  the  symptoms  of  croup,  but  without  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane 
eitljcr  in  the  air  passages  or  upon  the  visible  parts  of  the  throat. 
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days  elapsed  before  any  sensible  mitigation  of  the  symptoms,  and  even 
then  the  progress  to  recovery  was  very  slow  and  apparently  doubtful. 
Improvement  was  attended  by  a  copious  muco-purulent  expectoration, 
in  which  it  is  true  no  large  pieces  of  membrane  w^ere  ever  detected,  but 
of  such  a  consistence  and  appearance  as  would  favor  the  belief  that  the 
membrane  had  escaped  in  a  comminuted  or  partially  dissolved  state. 
After  the  probable  removal  of  the  membrane,  there  was  for  some  days  a 
bloody  expectoration,  the  voice  did  not  return,  and  it  was  indeed  many 
weeks  before  it  resumed  its  natural  tone. 

In  the  second  case,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  membrane  was  spit 
up  in  a  tubular  form,  after  a  violent  fit  of  suffocative  cough,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  rejection  of  smaller  pieces,  mixed  with  a  muco-purulent, 
at  first,  and  then  a  bloody  expectoration.  There  continued  an  entire 
loss  of  voice  for  more  than  a  week,  and  for  at  least  ten  weeks  after 
recovery  it  had  not  regained  its  natural  tones. 

The  contrast  is  very  striking  between  the  protracted  character  of  these 
recoveries,  and  the  speedy  return  to  health  of  all  those  who  labored  only 
under  the  other  forms  of  the  disease,  however  severe. 

The  observations  to  which  the  preceding  remarks  relate,  were  all  made 
in  this  city  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  ;  how  far  they  correspond  to 
the  disease  as  it  appears  in  other  places,  must  be  left  to  others  to  judge. 
So  far  as  they  go,  they  appear  to  me  to  justify  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  That  the  only  form  of  croup  attended  with  any  considerable  danger 
to  life,  is  that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  false  membrane 
in  the  air  passages. 

2.  That  the  existence  of  this  membrane  in  the  air  passages  is  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  instances  indicated  by  the  existence  of  a  similar 
membrane  in  the  visible  parts  of  the  throat. 

3.  That  this  affection  differs  not  in  stage  or  degree,  but  in  kind,  from 
all  the  other  cases  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  same  name,  and 
that  the  latter  have  no  tendency  to  become  converted  into  or  to  terminate 
in  the  former. 

As  my  intention  has  not  been  to  write  a  complete  history  of  croup,  I 
have  omitted  all  such  notices  of  the  symptoms,  cause,  morbid  anatomy, 
&c.  of  the  disease  as  have  no  direct  bearing  on  that  point  in  its  character 
which  it  was  my  desire  to  illustrate.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to 
record,  in  connection  with  this  paper,  a  few  circumstances  with  regard 
to  its  history,  which  have  been  incidentally  determined  from  an  examina^ 
tion  of  the  cases  before  us. 

Croup  is  often  regarded  as  a  disease  which  attacks  suddenly  and 
violently.  This  is  only  true  of  the  milder  forms.  Genuine  or  mem- 
branous croup  is  commonly  rather  gradual  in  its  approach,  and  conse- 
quently  often  insidious.  It  supervenes  often  on  the  common  sore  throat 
of  children  ;  and  in  such  cases,  though  its  development  is  frequently  rapid 
and  apparently  sudden,  yet  a  careful  examination  of  the  past  history  of 
such  a  case  will  generally  satisfy  us,  that  although  it  may  have  had  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  violence  at  the  time  it  was  supposed  to  begin,  yet 
that  it  had  really  been  coming  on  for  several  days.  Of  30  cases  in  which 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  mode  of  attack,  in  only 
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two  could  it  in  any  proper  sense  be  called  sudden,  although  in  many,  the 
attention  of  friends  was  called  to  it  quite  unexpectedly,  by  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  affording  a  favorable  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  case  in  which  it  occurs.  The  unexpected  manner  in  which  croup 
sometimes  steals  upon  the  common  sore  throat  of  children,  should  lead 
always  to  the  careful  inspection  and  watching  of  such  cases.  It  is  true 
that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  do  terminate  in  this  way  ;  but  as 
it  is  the  only  considerable  source  of  danger,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  fatal  termination,  the  possibility  of  such  a  course 
of  things  should  not  be  overlooked.  No  case  of  this  kind  can  be  regarded 
as  entirely  safe  from  such  a  result.  The  danger  is  even  not  confined  to 
childhood.  Two  of  the  above-named  cases  of  fatal  croup  occurred  in 
females  of  12  years  of  age,  in  which  it  had  supervened  on  this  affection 
of  the  throat. 

The  membranous  croup  also  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  the 
affection  of  the  throat  in  scarlatina.  The  most  common  primary  affection 
of  the  throat  in  this  disease,  is  of  <the  same  kind  with  that  denominated 
the  ulcerated  sore  throat,  viz.,  an  inflammation,  with  an  effusion  of  false 
membrane  upon  the  parts  inflamed.  When  croup  supervenes  upon  this, 
the  case  is  usually  very  rapid  and  inevitably  fatal.  Of  the  cases  above 
enumerated,  two  were  of  this  character.  A  third  occurred  to  me,  not 
enumerated  among  them,  in  which  there  were  no  symptoms  of  croup 
during  life,  the  patient  apparently  dying  from  affection  of  the  brain,  but 
in  which  the  usual  appearances  of  croup  were  found  after  death.  The 
subject  of  this  was  a  young  man  17  years  of  age.  These  cases  all  oc- 
curred between  eight  and  ten  years  since.  None  have  been  observed 
during  the  more  recent  periods  of  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina. 

Croup  varies  considerably  in  its  duration  ;  I  mean  its  duration  after  its 
characteristic  sym[)toms  are  fairly  developed  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  membrane  is  formed.    Of  23  cases, 

continued  1  day  from  distinct  croupy  symptoms. 

2  to  2.^ 

3  to  3} 


9 
11 

"  19 

Nineteen  cases,  or  more  than  three-fourths,  therefore,  were  of  four  days 
duration  or  less. 

Croup,  in  this  form,  rarely  attacks  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Of  30  deaths  and  3  recoveries,  of  which  the  ages  were  known, 


Deatlis.  Recoveries. 

1  0  took  place  at       12  months. 

1  0  "  18  do. 

5  0  "  2  to  2^  years. 
3  0  "  3  to  3|  do. 

8  0  "  4 

6  1  5 

2  0  "  6 

0  2  "  7 

1  0  "  8 

2  0  "  12 
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Twenty-two,  or  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  occurring  between  the  ages  of 
2  and  5. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  statement  of  the  ages  of  95  patients 
affected  with  croup  of  the  other  varieties,  that  the  tendency  to  the  disease 
in  them  exists  at  a  much  earlier  age.  Whilst  but  1  case  in  16  occurred 
under  two  years  of  age  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  23  out  of  95,  or  about 
I  in  4,  happened  under  the  same  period  among  the  others. 


Age. 

Second  form. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Total. 

Under  1 

1 

1 

3 

1  to  2 

2 

5 

11 

18 

2  to  3 

6 

6 

11 

23 

3  to  4 

2 

8 

5 

15 

4  to  5 

1 

6 

3 

10 

5  &c. 

1 

3 

3 

7 

6 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

5 

8 

8 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

16 

34 

45 

95 

In  cases  of  the  first  kind,  the  tendency  to  the  disease  seems  to  be  about 
equal  in  the  two  sexes.  Of  the  22  cases  embraced  in  this  inquiry,  the 
number  of  each  sex  was  precisely  the  same — 11  males  and  11  females. 
Adding  to  them  12  other  cases  in  which  the  sex  is  noted,  we  still  have 
numbers  too  nearly  equal  to  indicate  any  peculiar  tendency  to  the  disease 
in  either  sex,  viz.,  16  males  and  18  females. 

In  cases  of  the  other  forms  of  croup,  the  difference  seems  too  great  and 
too  uniform  to  be  merely  accidental.  In 

18    cases  of  2d  class,     11   males,     7  females. 
35       "        3d     "        25      "  10 
56       "        4ih    "       33      "  23 

69  40 

As  it  is  of  some  interest  to  observe  the  degree  of  influence  which  season 
is  capable  of  having  on  disease,  I  subjoin  a  table  containing  a  statement 
of  the  numbers  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  this  paper,  occurring  in  the  dif- 
ferent months.  As  the  number  of  cases,  however,  is  too  small  of  the  first 
class  to  afford  any  very  satisfactory  result,  I  have  added  in  another  column 
the  number  of  deaths  from  croup,  occurring  in  the  several  months,  out  of  263 
cases,  drawn  from  the  bills  of  mortahty  for  this  city.  I  have  made  the  table 
to  begin  with  November,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  more  easily  the  cases 
and  deaths  of  the  colder  half  with  those  of  the  wanner  half  of  the  year. 

Membranous  Croup.  Otlier  Forma.  Deaths  from  Croup. 

November  2  11  3! 

December  2  11  31 

January  9  14  31 

February  2  18  22 

March  2  9  33 

April  2  19  17  80  18  1G6 

May  4  9  14 

June  3  6  11 

July  1  3  -  13 

August  2  0  13 

September  2  5  16 

October  3  15  7  30  30  97 

I  should  observe  that  the  several  years  vary  very  much  in  the  amount  of 
mortality  of  the  several  months.    Thus  in  the  month  of  January,  there 
12  a* 
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was  in  one  year  13  deaths,  in  another  year  only  1,  and  a  similar  though 
less  remarkable  inequality  in  other  months.  Still  the  results  are  upon 
the  whole  too  uniform  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  greater  tendency  to  these 
diseases  in  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

[To  be  continued.] 


TREATMENT  OF  SCARLET  FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — As  everything  relating  to  tlie  treatment  of  scarlet  fever — a  disease 
ahnost  as  fatal  and  destructive  as  cholera  itself — is  of  great  interest  to 
the  profession  and  the  public,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  mode  of  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Schneemann,  Physician 
to  the  King  of  Hanover,  as  contained  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Lancet.  The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  S.  lias  not  received  the  attention 
from  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  or  in  England,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  that  its /importance  demands.  My  experience 
with  it  is  now  considerable,  and  I  think  1  can  safely  recommend  it  as 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  conducting  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease to  a  satisfactory  termination.  It  is  philosophical  and  rational  in 
theory — simple  and  efficient  in  practice. 

Its  modus  operandi  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  will  commend  itself 
to  every  discriminating  physician,  for  every  one,  1  think,  will  admit  that 
the  chief  weight  of  this  disease  falls  upon  the  skin  ;  and  of  course  what- 
ever tends  to  restore  the  deranged  functions  of  this  important  part  of  the 
body,  will  contribute  most  materially  to  alleviate  all  the  symptoms.  The 
employment  of  this  remedy  of  course  will  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
other  means  as  experience  sanctions  and  each  particular  case  calls  for, 
as  laxatives,  febrifuges,  applications  to  the  throat,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, &c. 

I  hope  a  fair  trial  will  be  given  to  this  mode  of  treatment  by  tiie  pro- 
fession, and  the  results  made  known  through  the  journals,  that  its  true 
value  may  be  definitely  ascertained.  I  subjoin  the  most  important  di- 
rections given  by  Dr.  Schneemann,  in  a  somewhat  abbreviated  form. 

Harvey  Lindsly,  M.D. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  Wth,  1850. 

Treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever  by  Inunction. — "  From  the  first  day  of  the 
illness,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  certain  of  its  nature,  the  patient  must  be 
rubbed  morning  and  evening  over  the  whole  body  with  a  piece  of  bacon, 
in  such  a  manner  that,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  head,  a  covering  of 
fat  is  everywhere  applied.  In  order  to  make  this  rubbing-in  somewhat 
easier,  it  is  best  to  take  a  piece  of  bacon  the  size  of  the  hand,  choosing 
a  part  still  armed  with  the  rind,  that  we  may  have  a  firm  grasp.  On 
the  soft  side  of  this  piece  slits  are  to  be  made,  in  order  to  allow  the 
oozing  out  of  the  fat.  Tlie  rubbing  must  be  thoroughly  performed,  and 
not  too  quickly,  in  order  that  the  skin  may  be  regularly  saturated  with  the 
fat.  The  beneficial  results  of  this  application  are  soon  obvious  ;  with  a 
rapidity,  bordering  on  magic,  all,  even  the  most  painful,  symptoms  of  the 
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disease  are  allayed  ;  quiet,  sleep,  good  humor,  appetite,  return,  and 
there  remains  only  the  impatience  to  quit  the  sick-room. 

The  advantages  of  the  treatment  indicated  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  improbability,  we  might  almost  say  the  impossibility,  of  the 
patient  getting  cold,  while  the  skin  is  thus  covered  with  fat — a  point  in 
no  disease  more  important  than  here. 

2.  The  dry  brittleness  of  the  skin,  and  the  tormenting  itching,  are  by 
it  not  only  materially  alleviated,  but  generally  entirely  removed.  Every 
practitioner  knows  how  often  the  itching  and  burning  of  the  skin  in  scar- 
let fever  are  unendurable  to  children,  keeping  them  constantly  in  distress- 
ing movement,  and  robbing  them  of  sleep.  Hence  children  are  generally 
well  satisfied  with  this  process,  and  often  ask  for  its  repetition  long  before 
the  time  is  come. 

3.  The  influence  on  the  physiological  functions  of  the  skin  is  still 
more  important.  During  the  coming  on  of  scarlet  fever,  the  skin  be- 
comes diseased,  in  consequence  of  which  it  loses  its  vital  [)ower.  During 
this  illness  and  until  a  new  covering  is  again  prepared  for  the  surface,  the 
functions  of  the  skin  are  very  imperfectly  performed,  or  during  the  des- 
quamation, probably  not  at  all.  In  order  to  explain  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  imperceptible  functions  of  the  skin  in  a  merely  mechani- 
cal view  of  the  matter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Seguin,  which  fix  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  off  from  the 
outer  skin  at  eleven  grains  per  minute  in  a  grown  person,  and  therefore 
more  than  two  pounds  per  day.  What  efforts  must  it  cost  the  organism 
to  lead  so  large  a  quantity  into  other  paths,  in  order  to  throw  it  otT,  when 
the  skin  is  inca])able  of  doing  so! 

4.  With  this  disappearance  of  the  desquamation,  disappear  all  those 
bad  symptoms  which  attend  on  it.  In  Order  to  give  a  striking  proof  of 
the  importance  and  bad  influence  which  the  interrupted  functions  of 
tlie  skin  produce  on  the  healthy  activity  of  relative,  even  if  distant  organs, 
we  may  cite  the  fact,  that  death  is  always  the  result  where  more  than  one 
half  of  the  skin  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  boiling  liquid.  A  similar 
destruction  of  the  skin  ensues  in  scarlet  fever,  with  this  difference,  that  it 
takes  place  gradually,  and  thereby  the  organism  is  better  enabled,  by  etn- 
ploying  all  the  activity  of  the  body,  to  find  aid  against  the  mischief 
which  must  result  from  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  skin." 


CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  LAUDANUM. 

[Kead  before  the  Troy  Medical  Association,  March  25,  1850.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Having  noticed,  not  long  since,  in  your  Medical  Journal,  a  case, 
with  remarks,  showing  the  effects  of  venesection  in  cases  of  narcotism 
by  opium,  and  advocating  its  use,  when  the  patient  is  found  fully  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug,  I  am  induced  to  offer  for  insertion  in  the 
same  Journal,  the  following  case.    It  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
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point  referred  lo,  but  I  offer  it  to  exhibit  the  efficiency  of  a  means  rarely- 
adopted  in  such  cases. 

1  was  called  July  9,  1849,  at  4,  P.  M.,  to  see  Mary  M.,  an  Irish  girl 
of  17  years,  who  had  just  been  found  dying,  as  supposed,  or  in  a  fit.  I 
found  her  absolutely  cotnatose.  It  was  impossible  to  rouse  her,  or  produce 
the  slightest  evidence  of  sensibility.  The  pulse  irregular  in  rhythm  and 
force,  and  slow,  though  sometimes  full.  The  respiration  was  slow^,  irregu- 
lar, and  as  stertorous  as  in  the  deepest  apoplexy.  Her  health  was  good 
five  hours  before,  and  the  cause  of  her  present  state  was  unknown.  Two 
ideas  presented  themselves.  The  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  she  had 
walked  a  few  miles  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  under  some  mental 
excitement,  and  might  he  sun-struck  ;  or,  she  might  be  narcotized.  If 
the  latter,  I  judged  her  full  four  houis  under  the  opiate  influence,  and  was 
told  that  about  four  hours  previous  she  appeared  as  usual. 

1  bled  her  freely,  say  about  twelve  ounces,  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  make  the  pulse  worse  ;  sent  for  the  stomach-pump,  applied  exten- 
sive and  strong  sina[)isms,  used  the  cold  dash,  and  rubbed  ol.  cinnam. 
over  most  of  the  surface.  I  readily  threw  in  all  the  stotnach  would  hold 
of  tepid  water.  The  tube  remaining  was  converted  into  a  syphon,  and 
emptying  the  stomach,  into  the  vessel,  the  odor  of  o|)ium  revealed  the 
cause  of  her  condition.  The  filling  and  emptying  the  stomach  was  re- 
peated, and  an  emetic  of  sulph.  zinc  injected  and  permitted  to  remain. 
The  fluids  from  the  stomach  were  preserved  for  examination  before  a 
coroner's  juiy.  Time  was  elapsing.  I  feared  the  fatal  moment  was 
near.  There  was  not  the  slightest  improvement ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
respiration  and  pulse  were  growing  worse,  both  occasionally  interrupted. 
I  apprehended  the  patient  would  expire  before  the  eighth  hour  termi- 
nated— the  period  usually  considered  the  most  dangerous. 

It  occmred  to  me  that  though  electro-magnetism  might  do  nothing 
towards  arousing  her  at  present,  yet  it  might  aid  in  preserving  life  till  the 
8th  or  9th  hour,  when  if  death  by  convulsions  should  not  take  place, 
narcotism  might  be  expected  to  subside.  I  sent  for  the  galvanic  battery, 
and  while  having  it  put  in  prime  order,  I  resorted  to  whipping  with 
rods,  but  soon  desisted,  as  the  stripes  became  permanently  livid,  and 
hence  the  practice  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  When  the  battery 
(a  powerful  one)  was  put  into  operation  upon  my  patient,  I  had  ceased 
to  look  for  any  improvement  earlier  than  8  or  9  o'clock,  the  period 
above  hinted  at.  As  all  my  remedial  means,  save  the  battery,  had  been 
faiily  and  fully  tried,  while  the  symptoms  were  steadily  growing  worse, 
I  quietly  seated  myself  to  watch  the  operation  of  this  exciting  agent, 
vhile  life  should  last.  The  positive  pole  of  the  battery  was  broadly 
applied  to  the  moistened  skin  about  tlie  nape  of  the  neck,  the  nega- 
tive at  one  foot,  changing  to  the  other.  It  was  10  minutes  past  6, 
P.  M.  This  course  was  kept  up  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes,  the  symp- 
toms still  growing  worse.  Then  the  positive  pole  was  changed  to  the 
bosom,  that  the  current  might  pass  through  the  stomach,  sometimes  pass- 
ing the  negative  pole  along  the  fore-arm.  In  a  short  time  1  was  delighted 
to  see  a  slight  action  of  a  flexor  muscle  of  the  index  finger.  In  eight 
minutes  more  the  shoulder  was  freely  moving  from  the  same  impulse. 
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Continuing  the  use  of  the  battery,  I  recommenced  the  cold  dasli,  when 
a  sigh  was  observed.  The  stomach  rejected  the  emetic,  and  she  then 
improved  still  more  rapidly.  Tlie  dash  produced  more  violent  shocks. 
She  was  tossing  about  under  the  action  of  the  battery,  imitating  the 
contortions  of  a  wounded  snake.  The  intervals  of  insensibility  became 
less  profound,  and  a  pitcherful  of  cold  water  thrown  on  her  face  as  be- 
fore, brought  her  up  into  a  sitting  posture.  It  is  true  she  sunk  into 
stertor  again  and  again,  but  was  again  the  more  easily  aroused.  Another 
dash  and  another  were  given,  and  she  inquired  what  we  ivere  about. 
It  was  now  half  past  7  ;  twenty  minutes  having  elapsed  since  the  first 
muscular  motion,  eighty  since  tlie  commencement  of  the  use  of  galvan- 
ism, and  seven  liours  and  a  lialf,  as  believed,  and  as  since  ascertained, 
from  the  taking  of  the  poison.  She  had  taken  about  four  fluid  drachms 
of  laudanum,  as  we  learn  from  herself  and  the  druggist  who  sold  it  to 
her.    Tlie  case  required  no  special  attention  after  that  evening. 

April,  1850.  A.  J.  Skilton. 


DR.    LAMBERT'S    POPULAR    ANATOMY    AND  PHYSIOLOGY- 
QUACKERY,  &c. 

[Commniiicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  SnrgicalJournal.] 

To  know  ourselves,  is  the  most  important  knowledge  we  can  possess. 
This  is  true  whether  we  consider  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  or 
his  physical.  To  know  our  own  mental  capacities,  to  understand  tho- 
roughly our  own  dispositions,  the  workings  of  our  own  minds,  and  the 
weakness  of  our  moral  natures,  is  knowledge  truly  valuable,  as  it  is  the 
first  step  towards  virtue  and  purity,  and  consequently  towards  happiness. 
But  the  knowledge  that  we  derive  from  studying  the  physical  constitution 
of  man,  and  those  laws  which  govern  his  animal  economy,  are  no  less 
important,  nor  are  its  fruits  less  abundant.  A  healthy  body  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  long  life,  happiness  and  prosperity.  Not  that  a  n)an 
may  not  live  to  a  tolerable  age,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  life's  blessings, 
with  an  unsound  constitution  ;  but  in  order  to  fully  realize,  and  com- 
])Ietely  answer  the  end  of  our  existence,  we  must  have  sound  bodies. 
If,  then,  so  much  depends  on  the  vigorous  action  of  the  vital  forces,  in 
order  to  our  own  well  being,  and  to  render  us  truly  valuable  to  the  world, 
how  important  it  is  that  we  make  the  human  system,  its  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  whatever  relates  to  its  health  and  strength,  our  constant 
study  and  care.  And  here  we  confess,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  people  interested  in  this  subject.  To  get  rich  is  the  great  ruling 
passion  of  the  world  ;  and  if  that  end  be  attained,  health  beconjes  a 
consideration  of  minor  importance.  Anatomical  and  physiological  know- 
ledge, which  is  so  much  needed  to  enable  us  to  unclerstand,  and  to  live 
in  accordance  with,  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  to  protect  us  against  the 
barefaced  impositions  of  quackery,  is  but  very  little  sought  after.  There 
is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  would  so  soon  and  so  completely  rid  the 
community  of  cliarlatanisrn,  as  a  good  knowledge  of  some  of  I  he  first 
principles  of  medical  science. 
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A  few  years  since,  an  intellio;ent  individual,  who  had  always  been 
strontrly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Thornsonian  system  of  practice,  read 
Combe's  Physioloti;y  ;  and  after  reading  it  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  "  if  any  one  knew  anything  about  curing  disease,  it  must  be  the 
regular,  educated  physician."  And  he  has  ever  since  employed  such 
an  one,  and  in  no  family  is  the  physician  more  kindly  received,  or  his 
prt'scriptions  more  confidently  and  faithfully  followed  than  in  his.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  the  influence  exerted  by  him  alone,  has  done  much  to  drive 
that  humbug  from  our  village. 

These  thoughts  have  been  sugojested  to  my  mind  while  reading  a 
popular  work  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  of 
]New  York.  This  work  is  certainly  the  best  of  anything  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  ever  examined,  for  our  higher  schools  and  colleges,  and  for 
the  general  ^reader.  Dr.  L.  writes  with  great  ease  and  perspicuity,  and 
as  one  who  is  intensely  interested  in  his  subject.  He  forgets  all  techni- 
calities, except  so  far  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  elucidating  his 
subject,  but  still  discusses  the  general  principles  with  such  copiousness 
and  clearness,  as  to  give  the  reader  a  good  understanding  of  his  own 
system.  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  and  read  by  every  one 
who  would  keep  up  with  the  intelligence  of  the  times.  No  library 
should  be  considered  complete  without  it;  and  especially  should  it  be- 
come a  book  of  reference  and  study,  to  those  of  the  ministerial  profession, 
and  other  literary  men,  who  now,  owing  to  their  culpable  ignorance  on 
this  subject,  are  ever  ready,  by  their  influence  and  example,  to  favor 
irregularity  and  quackery  in  medical  practice.  This  work,  or  someone 
of  the  kind,  should  be  more  generally  introduced  into  our  schools  as  a 
book  of  study  ;  and  no  one  should  be  considered  as  having  even  a 
common-school  education,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  anatomy  and  physiology.  There  are  many  branches  of  know- 
ledge taught  in  our  schools,  which  are  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
study  of  those  laws  which  govern  man's  physical  nature.  Our  children 
must  be  taught  the  geography  of  the  heavens,  and  to  describe  with  ac- 
curacy the  climate,  soil,  and  minute  rivers  of  some  distant  part  of  the 
earth,  and  they  may  be  taught  botany  and  geology,  and  even  the  lan- 
guages, and  in  fact  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion, hut  the  knowledge  of  themselves.  There  are  many,  too,  of  our 
scientific  men,  those  who  have  been  liberally  educated,  who  have  given 
quite  too  little  of  their  attention  to  this  all-important  branch  of  education. 

If,  then,  we  would  see  in  the  community  a  more  general  expression 
of  feeling  and  action,  in  relation  to  us  as  physicians,  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  make  the  people  more  intelligent  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
fiist  principles  of  our  art.  Our  influence  in  the  community  is  vast  and 
important:  and  should  it  be  directed  in  making  medical  knowledge 
more  popular,  and  in  convincing  the  world  that  our  practice  is  founded 
on  a  sure  foiuulation,  we  shall  be  doing  much  towards  ridding  the  com- 
munity of  a  host  of  medical  heresies,  and  ourselves  of  many  annoyances, 
which  now  too  often  make  the  practice  of  medicine  unpleasant  and 
unprofitable.  J.  D.  Mansfield. 

South  Reading,  April,  1850. 
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INTERl^TING  CASE  OF  A  TUMOR  AND  ITS  REMOVAL. 

REPORTED  BY  DR.  AMASA  TROWBRIDGE,  WATERTOWN,  JEFFERSON   COUxNTY,  N.  Y. 
ICommunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Journal.! 

Mr.    Saunders  came  with  his  wife,  aged  3*2  years,  for  advice 

in  relation  to  a  large  liinior  situated  in  her  right  groin  and  internal  por- 
tion of  the  thigh,  of  a  globular  form,  and  measuring,  at  the  circum- 
ference of  its  base,  two  feet  and  two  inches.  The  patient  perceived, 
when  10  years  old,  a  small  tumor  at  the  point  mentioned,  which  had 
gradually  increased  to  an  enormous  size.  It  had  not  produced  much 
diminution  in  the  use  or  motion  of  the  limb,  or  much  pain.  Her  health 
was  good. 

I  advised  an  operation  for  its  removal,  to  which  she  consented.  I 
perfoi  rned  this  by  making  two  elliptic  incisions  over  the  has*  of  the  tumor^ 
uncovering  its  deep  surface,  and  brought  its  fibrous  covering  to  view. 
The  dissection  was  now  rapidly  carried  on  till  the  whole  anterior  portion 
of  the  tumor  was  exj)osed  ;  its  inferior  was  then  raised  and  carefully 
dissected  from  the  muscles  beneath.  The  bottom  of  the  wound  present- 
ed the  femoral  vein,  enlarged  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  femoral 
artery  pulsating  by  its  side.  The  dissection  was  attended  with  much 
arterial  bleeding  from  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  which 
required  ligatures.  The  wound  was  secured  by  ligatures,  adhesive  straps 
and  bandages. 

The  patient  suffered  from  pain  and  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tiiigh  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  A  small  discharge  of  sa- 
nious  fluid  continued  for  the  first  five  days.  The  patient  is  now  conva- 
lescing under  very  favorable  symptoms. 

The  tumor  was  of  the  cero-cystic  kind,  and  weighed  eleven  pounds. 
Its  surface  appeared  like  lobulated  masses,  which  were  of  a  white  color, 
firm  like  cartilage,  contained  spiculag  of  bone,  and  in  its  centre  was 
about  three  quarts  of  dark-colored  serum.  It  had  its  origin  from  the  in- 
guinal gland,  and  was  circumscribed  by  a  regular  fibrous  sac,  which  indi- 
cated that  there  was  but  little  danger  of  a  return  of  the  disease. 

April  1st,  1850. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  Dll.  SNELL,  OF  MAINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — 1  present  you,  at  this  late  day,  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
one  who  was  preeminently  distinguished,  in  this  State,  for  his  high  stand- 
ing and  usefulness  in  our  profession.  Its  publication  in  your  Journal, 
should  you  deem  it  worthy,  will  be  gratifying  to  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends  here,  and  may  not  be  entirely  useless  to  the  young  and  rising 
generation. 

That  an  earlier  tiotice  of  the  late  Dr.  Issachar  Snell,  has  not  been 
given  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact,  that  he  himself  was  unambitious  of  posthumous  reputation,  con- 
tent with  pursuing  the  silent  and  even  tenor  of  his  useful  career,  leaving 
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the  reward  to  that  Being  who  will  mete  out  to  every  man  according  to 
his  merit — and  that  his  family  and  immediate  relatives  have  imbibed 
from  him  the  same  feeling  and  principles. 

As  a  cotemporary  physician,  one  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  the 
writer  of  this  does  not  deem  it  right  he  should  pass  away  unnoticed.  It 
is  due  to  the  profession,  it  is  due  to  the  public,  and  especially  is  it  due 
to  the  rising  generation,  that  the  history  and  character  of  those,  who 
have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  the  profession,  should  be  made 
public.  In  this  age  of  fulsome  panegyric,  of  newspaper  puffing,  of 
elbowing  and  tilting  for  ephemeral  re|)ulation,  the  meritorious  but  modest 
are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  The  prolific  biogiaphy  of  the, day,  too, 
is  busy  in  making  military  heroes,  in  manufacturing  factitious  statesmen, 
in  bestowing  lavish  and  fulsome  enconiiums  upon  the  divine,  the  literary 
man,  the  visionary  reformer,  while  the  silent  and  unobtrusive  benefactor 
of  his  race  is  overlooked,  and  his  name  permitted  to  pass  into  oblivion. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  relation  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  How 
few  of  the  members  of  this  profession  have  had  a  biography  written  1 
And  who  of  the  thousands  of  laboring  men  in  our  calling,  whose  influ- 
ence is  silently  but  widely  operative  for  the  best  interests  of  our  social 
condition,  for  the  amelioration  of  our  physical  and  moral  evils,  and  the  per- 
fection of  our  physical  and  intellectual  capacities,  obtains  even  a  passing 
obituary  notice?  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
profession,  upon  its  influence  in  mitigating  the  evils  of  society,  and  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  That  task  must  be  left  to 
better  hands.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  no  profession  is  so 
})reeminently  laborious  and  self-sacrificing,  and  none  so  poorly  rewarded 
in  purse  and  in  public  reputation.  Neither  is  it  intended  here  to  write 
the  biography  of  Dr.  Snell  (this  might  fill  a  volume)  ;  but  merely  to 
sketch  some  of  the  prominent  traits  of  character  by  which  he  arrived 
at  so  eminent  a  degree  of  success  in  his  profession,  and  usefulness  to 
society. 

Dr.  Issachar  Snell  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  April  16,  1775, 
of  respectable  and  independent  farmer  parentage.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1797.  After  having  completed  a  course  of  stu- 
dies, such  as  the  times  afforded,  in  medicine  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Ephraim  Wales  of  Randolph,  in  surgery  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Miller  of  Franklin,  he  settled  in  his  native  town  in  1800, 
where  he  continued  in  practice  till  1805. 

In  the  spring  of  1806  he  removed  to  Winthrop,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 
Early  in  1828  he  removed  to  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  distant 
from  Winthrop  some  ten  miles,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  Oct.,  1847. 

Winthrop  is  now  one  of  the  best  agricultural  towns  in  the  State,  and 
inferior  to  few  in  New  England.  It  has  a  population  of  near  3000  in- 
habitants— one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  flourishing  villages  in  our 
interior,  with  large  manufactures  in  cotton,  and  various  machinery  and 
mechanical  arts — a  brisk  mercantile  business,  and  a  rail  road  recently 
constructed  through  the  town.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Snell's  settlement 
there,  Maine  was  an  appendage  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  with  the  exception  of  York  and  Cumberland  counties, 
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and  some  few  villages  on  the  sea-board  and  on  navigable  waters,  cona- 
paratively  new  and  mostly  a  wilderness.  Winthrop  was  one  of  the  first 
settled  townsliips  in  Kennebec  Co.,  and  of  course  in  advance  of  most  of 
her  sister  townships  in  population  and  improvements.  In  common  with 
many  of  them,  it  had  a  small  village,  made  up  mostly  by  a  grist-mill  and 
saw  mill,  a  carding  and  fulling  mill,  a  tavern  and  grocery.  Tlie  country 
around  was  occupied  with  farms,  in  most  instances  just  emerging  from  the 
clearings.  It  was  cursed  with  that  worse  than  Egyptian  plague,  most 
fatal  to  agriculture,  the  small  knnbering  traffic,  in  the  shape  of  shingle 
weaving,  stave  making,  &ic.,  with  the  evils  attendant  thereon  in  most  new 
countries,  groceries,  grog-sliops,  intemperance,  usurious  practices,  mort- 
gages, pettifoggers,  ^c.  &ic.  The  population  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country  was  sparse,  and  the  roads  mostly  impassable  for  carriages.  Phy- 
sicians performed  their  lal)orious  duties  mostly  on  horseback,  amongst  a 
people  but  illy  prepared  to  requite  their  toil. 

The  profession,  though  sufficiently  numerous,  perhaps,  to  meet  tlie  de- 
mands of  society,  was  but  indifferently  educated  even  for  the  times  and 
the  means  of  medical  education  then  existing.  Medical  schools,  then  in 
a  state  of  incipiency  in  our  country,  were  few  in  number,  distant,  and 
but  little  resorted  to.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  being  as  a  giiuluate  from 
a  medical  school  was  hardly  known  among  the  profession  of  Maine. 
Private  pupilage  under  doctors,  not  always  well  instructed  themselves, 
and  possessing  few  or  none  of  the  ftici lilies  for  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical instruction,  with  which  our  country  now  happily  abounds,  was  then 
the  principal  means  for  a  medical  education.  Some  few,  very  few,  whose 
means  and  opportunities  enabled  them  to  do  it,  resorted  to  Edin^oro'  or 
Leyden  for  medical  instruction,  and  came  home  to  reap  tlie  harvest  of 
their  superior  advantages  in  our  large  cities.  Dr.  Snell  was  not  one  of 
the  favored  few.  With  a  strong  mind,  a  settled  purpose  to  excel,  an  in- 
domitable will,  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  he  enteied  the  field  of  prac- 
tice with  such  educational  advantages  as  were  then  accessible — advan- 
tages inadequate  to  the  high  responsibility  of  his  calling,  but  superior  to 
the  times,  from  the  high  qualifications  of  liis  renowned  preceptor,  Dr. 
Miller. 

Dr.  Snell  had  no  competitor  in  surcjery,  in  this  whole  section  of  the 
State,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Winthrop — with  the  exception  of 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Ariel  Mann,  of  Hallowell,  who  was  a  fellow  pupil 
of  his  with  Dr.  Miller.  Dr.  Mann,  naturally  of  a  very  delicate  consti- 
tution, soon  broke  down  under  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession.  The 
field  was  then  left  free  to  Dr.  Snell.  It  was  an  extensive  field,  but  a 
barren  one  so  far  as  surgery  was  concerned  ;  yet  he  cultivated  it  with 
fidelity  and  assiduity.  Bold,  dexterous  and  successful,  he  would  compare 
well  with  our  best  city  operators.  His  calls  for  surgical  operations,  and 
consultations  in  surgery  and  medicine,  soon  extended  over  a  wide  circuit, 
and  eventually  embraced  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  central  and  north- 
ern section  of  the  State.  In  his  own  vicinity,  where  he  was  best  known 
and  most  appreciated,  he  was  long  without  a  rival  in  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  people;  his  private  practice  was  consequently  very  ex- 
tensive. The  profession  generally  looked  up  to  him  as  a  counsellor  and 
12b 
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guide  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  final  appeal.  His  influence  with  the 
profession  was  deep  and  commanding.  His  example  has  done  more  in 
exciting  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  profession,  in  the  advanci-ment  of 
sound  medical  science,  and  thus  in  bringing;  the  profession  to  its  present 
high  state  of  excellence,  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  region. 
Strong  in  his  sympathies,  and  faiti)ful  to  his  duties,  he  was  endeared  to  his 
patients  as  a  part  of  self  Fidelity  to  his  calling  and  to  his  patients  was 
the  passion  of  his  life. 

The  whole  energies  of  his  soul  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  to  remove  disease  and  to  alleviate  phN  sical 
suliering,  and  to  the  application  of  these  means  at  the  bedside.  When 
medicine  might  not  avail,  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  convivial  discourse  was 
always  at  hand  to  cheer  the  despondent  ;  and  when  human  skill  failed,  as 
fail  it  often  must,  none  knew  better  how  to  apply  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  always  punctual  to  the  hour  in  his  engagements  with  his 
patients,  and  in  his  consultations. 

Such  qualifications  and  such  habits  could  but  lead  to  success  and  emi- 
nenc-i3  in  the  profession.  When  exhausted  nature,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
called  for  retirement  and  rest,  he  found  it  quite  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
business  as  many  of  our  profession  do  to  procure  it. 

The  charncteristic  feature  of  Dr.  Snell's  mind  was  strong  common 
sense.  He  possessed  not  getiius,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term; 
but  that  plain,  practical  common  sense,  which  is  far  more  useful,  and  far 
superior  to  all  genius.  But  little  versed  in  the  accurate  physiological  and 
pathological  doctrines  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  medical  sciencQ 
(for  his  unceasing  professional  calls  forbade  his  entering  upon  them),  his 
strong  mind  and  accurate  observation  seized  upon  the  main  points  of  dis- 
ease, and  seldom  permitted  him  to  go  wi'ong  in  practice. 

He  was  tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  and  maintained  them  with  a 
firmness  sometimes  bordering  upon  obstinacy  ;  but  at  the  same  time  was 
courteous  and  respectful  to  those  who  differed  from  him.  Wlien  con- 
vinced of  error,  however,  no  one  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  it,  nor 
was  any  one  more  magnanimous  in  awarding  the  meed  of  praise  to  a 
competitor. 

He  had  none  of  that  little-minded  jealousy,  or  self-complacency,  which 
causes  too  many  of  the  profession  to  avoid  consultations  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, in  cases  of  danger  and  doubt,  he  was,  from  solemn  conviction  of 
duty  to  his  patient,  usually  foremost  in  proposing  one.  Conscious  of  his 
own  stiength,  he  resorted  to  none  of  the  finesse  and  trickery  of  inferior 
minds  to  obtain  business.  Content  with  that  slow  but  sure  advanjernent 
to  usefulness  and  to  reputation,  to  which  superior  merit  attains,  he  spurn- 
ed the  contemptible  practice  of  newspaper  puffing,  and  the  thousand  arts 
of  sycophancy,  so  often  resorted  to  in  these  days,  to  enable  men  to  reach, 
with  railroad  speed,  their  fancied  goal  of  fame.  He  wished  his  reputa- 
tion to  follow,  and  not  to  go  before  him.  A  just  estimate  of  himself,  and 
a  clear  conception  of  his  relations  to  others  and  of  his  capabilities  for  use- 
fuhiess  in  a  proper  sphere,  determined  his  course  in  early  life,  and  a  sound 
judgment  and  iron  will  directed  him  in  all  his  future  career  to  usefulness 
and  distinction*    "Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi,"    He  followed  with 
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unyielding  perseverance  the  path  which  his  own  convictions  of  right  had 
early  pointed  out,  to  a  pinnacle  of  usefulness  and  distinction  which  but 
few  reach. 

As  a  husband,  as  a  father,  he  was  all  that  those  lial lowed  names  imply. 
Kind  and  endearing  in  his  domestic  deporlnsent,  and  ardently  devoted 
to  his  children,  his  strong  sense  of  justice  and  deep  solicitude  for  their 
welfare  never  permitted  liim  to  sacrifice  their  permanent  happiness  and 
prosperity,  to  present  gratifications  and  indulgence  in  eiror. 

Dr.  Snell  was  an  honest  man,  that  "  noblest  work  of  God."  He  was, 
moreover,  a  Christian,  a  firm  believer  in  revealed  religion,  a  church  mem- 
ber, a  follower  of  Christ,  and  a  devoted  and  constant  attendant  upon  his 
ordinances. 


TWO  CASES  OF  UTKRINK  POLYPUS. 

BY  M.  L.    KrrvPP,  M.U.,  PROF.    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA  AND    THERAPEUTICS    IN  THE  COL- 
LEGE OF  PHYSICI.VNS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

(Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Toiunal.l 

I.  Mrs.  Weitzle,  set.  33,  a  married  woman,  consulted  me  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  Complains  of  constant  dribbling  of  water  from  the  va- 
gina ;  has  been  three  years  out  of  health,  and  under  the  treatment  of 
sundry  physicians  ;  is  anaemic  and  emaciated.  Examination  revealed  a 
large  uterine  polypus,  occupying  the  basin  of  the  pelvis,  hanging  by  its 
pedicle  through  the  os  uteri  ;  the  pudendum  exceedingly  discolored 
from  irritation. 

Treatment. — The  woman  was  ordered  rest,  low  diet,  saline  aperients 
and  cold-water  applications  for  a  week,  when  the  polypus  was  seized 
hold  of  by  the  two  index  fingers,  drawn  without  the  os  externum,  and 
the  pedicle  cut  with  a  small  scalpel  carried  into  tlie  vagina  guarded  by  the 
index  finger.  Cold  styptic  injections  per  vaginam,  and  the  pil.  plumbi 
opiatae,  soon  arrested  the  haemorrhage,  and  the  patient  rapidly  regained 
her  health,  which  she  has  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time. 

II.    Miss  Ann   sent  for  me  in  March,  1848,  to  relieve  her 

of  suppression  of  urine.  I  found  her  of  sallow,  anaemic  appearance, 
denoting  constitutional  ailment,  and  after  using  the  catheter  found  the 
womb  prf^ssed  down  low  in  the  pelvis,  globular  and  distended.  The 
pressure  of  the  distended  womb  was  evidently  the  cause  of  the  sup- 
pression. She  had  been  visited  by  a  physician  two  days  before,  and  re- 
lieved by  the  catheter,  but  he  made  no  exploration  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty.  Neither  had  any  former  medical  attendant ;  and 
for  two  years  she  had  been  compelled  to  call  in  aid  occasionally. 

Treatm£nt. — F^'inding  the  tumor  moveable,  and  judging  it  to  be  poly- 
pus not  yet  extruded  from  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  I  directed  her  to 
turn  upon  her  knees  with  her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  with  two  fingers 
of  a  hand  pushed  the  tumor  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  re- 
mained, being  too  large  to  descend,  even  after  the  patient  resumed  the 
erect  position.    For  two  months  the  patient  was  treated  with  the  tine* 
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ture  of  iodide,  when  she  left  this  city  for  Buffalo,  since  which  time  I 
have  had  no  intelHgence  of  her. 

Remarks, — 1  am  not  aware  that  any  author  has  advised  iodine,  or 
other  specific  treatment,  to  arrest  tlie  growtli  and  effect  the  absorption 
of  pediculated  tumors  by  the  aherative  process  ;  hut  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  class  of  tumors  should  be  considered  without  the  pale  of  consti- 
tutional remedies — only  to  be  cured  by  mechanical  extirpation.  Tlie 
idea,  however,  is  not  oiiginal  with  me.  This  patient  was  put  upon  the 
use  of  iodine  at  the  suggeslion  of  my  friend  Dr.  Merry  man,  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  successfully  treated  several 
cases  of  polypus  of  the  womb  witli  iodine  after  extrusion  from  the  iite- 
rine  cavity. 

Polypus  of  the  womb  being  a  disease  of  not  very  frequent  occurrence, 
yet  one  of  much  inconvenience,  suffering,  and  oftentimes  danger,  and  in 
general  capable  of  being  diagnosed  before  the  tumor  passes  out  of  the 
womb  and  becomes  accessible  to  the  knife  or  ligature,  the  force  of  this 
suggestion  as  to  treatment  becon;es  obvious. 

Chicago,  March,  1850. 


TREATMENT  OF  ERYSIPELAS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Snrgical  Journal.] 

In  the  large  and  splendid  work  on  surgery  by  Velpeau,  under  the  super- 
vision of,  and  with  notes  and  observations  by,  Valentine  Mott,  M.D., 
of  New  York,  I  find  the  following  treatment  for  erysipelas.  (The Whole 
article  will  repay  a  careful  perusal.)  It  is  in  the  first  volume,  and  the 
treatment  commences  on  the  68th  page. 

"The  antiphlogistic  action  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  has  hitherto  failed 
in  no  case  where  M.  Velpeau  has  used  it."  His  formula  is  the  follow- 
ing. Thirty  grammes  (nine  drachms )  to  forty  ounces  of  water.  Jt  is 
to  be  applied  by  compresses,  kept  in  loco  with  bandages,  so  that  the  skin 
shall  be  constantly  moistened  with  it. 

He  also  gives  an  ointment  to  be  used  in  some  cases,  of  the  following 
proportions.  11.  Sulph.  ferri,  grammes  viij.  ;  axungia,  grammes  xxx. 
This  is  to  be  applied  three  times  a-day. 

The  American  editor  adds: — "  We  are  not  aware  that  this  new  remedy, 
which  we  trust  will  attract  the  general  attention  of  the  profession  here, 
has  as  yet  been  made  trial  of  in  our  country." 

It  seemed  very  desiral)Ie  to  me,  that  a  remedy  recommended  by  so 
high  authority,  and  as  eminently  successful  above  all  others,  should  be 
brought  before  the  profession  in  some  more  accessible  form  than  in  the 
work  here  named,  the  three  volumes  of  which  comprise  more  than  three 
thousand  pages,  large  octavo.  In  your  valuable  Journal  all  the  profes- 
sion will  see  it,  and  those  who  choose  can  try  it. 

Boston,  April,  1850.  Yours,  he. 

VV.  M.  Cornell. 
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Notice  to  Readers. — An  extra  sheet  is  given  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Journal.  This  is  done  to  make  room  for  the  first  of  Prof.  Ware's 
valuable  series  of  papers  on  croup,  and  also  for  some  of  the  communica- 
tions from  other  sources,  which  have  been  on  hand  many  weeks.  Seve- 
ral, the  receipt  of  which  has  been  acknowledged,  still  remain  unpublished  ; 
and  in  addition,  there  have  been  received,  one  from  Dr.  W.  E.  Coale, 
Boston,  and  a  second  one  from  the  friend  who  writes  anonymously  in  fa- 
vor of  a  new  hospital  in  Boston. 


Demo?i.strative  Midwifery. — It  would  seem,  by  an  article  in  the  BufTalo 
Medical  Journal,  that  the  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  that  place,  has  received  a  rebuke  from  some 
few  of  the  medical  gentlemen  there,  for  illustrating  his  lectures  with  the 
living  subject.  We  regret  the  opposition  that  has  been  manifested  to  this 
measure,  knowing  well  that  it  was  for  educational  purposes  alone  that  the 
professor  adopted  it,  and  not  being  able  to  see  any  impropriety  in  it.  To 
argue  that  it  is  "  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  unpro- 
fessional in  manner,  and  grossly  offensive,  alike  to  morality  and  common 
decency,"  would  be  taking  a  position  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
opposers  of  science,  but  is  entirely  at  variance  from  what  should  be  ex- 
pected of  the  profession.  It  is  a  truthful  saying  "  that  the  complexion  of 
sentiments  does  not  depend  upon  the  avenue  through  which  fostering  sen- 
sations are  received,  but  on  that  principle  which  perceives  and  feels — the 
mind."  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  These  gentlemen  must  know  well 
the  value  of  clinical  instruction,  and  should  be  the  last  ones  to  oppose  a 
measure  which  would,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  elucidate  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  vital  function.  If  such  proceedings  had  never  before  occur- 
red, and  the  professor  was  establishing  a  precedent,  even  then  such  mani- 
festations would  be  uncalled  for.  We  hold  that  an  instructer  has  a  right  to 
adopt  any  proper  measure  that  will  best  secure  the  purpose  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  accomplish.  In  this  country  such  proceedings  may  be 
comparatively  new  ;  but  we  know  well  that  at  the  Maternite  in  Paris,  and, 
in  fact,  at  most  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  of  Europe,  they  are  common.  In 
the  University  School  of  Medicine  in  N-ew  York,  in  which  Dr.  Bedford 
is  professor  of  the  department  of  obstetrics,  is  endorsed  the  value  of  such 
instruction,  and  Dr.  B.  mentions  in  his  preface  to  the  work  translated 
by  him  (Chailly),  that  he  has  established  for  the  benefit  of  his  class,  a 
clinique,  and  on  the  third  year  of  its  existence  had  been  able  to  furnish 
his  pupils  with  740  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  professor  of  the  University 
of  Bufialo,  he  conceived  a  plan  by  which  he  could  illustrate,  to  the  gradu- 
ating class,  their  duties  in  the  parturient  chamber.  The  patient  was  in 
the  College,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Janitor,  whose  wife  was  in  constant 
attendance  throughout  the  labor.  The  students  were  called  upon  singly 
to  attend  the  patient,  the  professor  being  present  to  aid  and  give  them 
counsel.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  these  same  gentlemen  received  their 
diplomas  as  doctors  in  medicine,  and  were  likely  soon  to  be  called  upon  in 
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similar  cases.  So  much  for  the  innovation  from  ancient  custom  that  is 
complained  of  in  this  case  ;  and  for  our  part,  we  think  the  professor  de- 
serves the  approbation  of  the  students  and  the  profession,  for  his  endea- 
vors to  make  the  instruction  in  his  department  as  practical  as  possible. 


Cod-LiDer  Oil. — Those  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this  medicinal 
agent  in  curing-  or  alleviating  disease,  would  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  have 
its  analysis.  It  being  supposed  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  tuber- 
culous patients,  we  have  also  given  the  analysis  of  tubercle.  From  the 
best  of  authorities,  J.  L.  de  Jongh,  M.D.,  of  Hague,  we  learn  that  in  100 
parts  of  the  cod-liver  oil  the  following  may  be  found  : — 


Oleic  acid, 
Margaric  acid, 
Glycerine, 
Butyric  acid, 
Acetic  acid, 
Fellic  and  cholic  acids, 
Bilifuluin  and  2  peculiar 

substances, 
A  peculiar  subs,  insoluble 

in  alcohol  at  30  deg. 
Ditto,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol  or  ether, 

Simon,  in  his  Animal  Chemistry,  gives  the  formula  of  crude  tubercle  as 
follows — Carbon,  43;  hydrogen,  35 ;  nitrogen,  6;  oxygen,  13;  while  that 
for  nrotein  is  C48  H36  Ne  O14.  In  other  words,  tubercle  consists  of  an  im- 
perfect protein,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  absence  of  five  atoms  of  carbon, 
one  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen. 


7103300 
11.75700 
10  17700 
0  07 43B 
1.01571 
0.04300 

O.26S06 
0.00600 
0.00100 


'-'^Iodine, 

Chlorine  and  bromine 
Phosphoric  acid,  - 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Phosphorus  - 
Lime,       -       -  - 
Magnesia 

Soda,       -       -  - 
Iron,    -       -  - 
Loss,       .       -  - 


-  0.03740 
O.MbSO 

-  0.09135 
0.07100 

-  0.02125 
0.15150 

-  0.00380 
0.05510 

a  trace  only 
3.00943 

100.00000 


Increase  of  Water -Cur  in  Depots. — On  the  west  bank  of  Mill  River, 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Northampton  Centre,  Mass.,  a  new  water-curing 
establishment  has  been  opened  by  a  Dr.  Charles  Munde,  who  claims  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Priessnitz.  The  circular  says 
that  "  persons  desirous  of  following  a  course  of  treatment,  should  provide 
themselves  with  two  or  three  woollen  blankets,  two  comforters,  some  linen 
sheets,  some  towels,  some  old  linen  and  a  couple  of  pillow  cases."  Why 
not  transport  the  entire  household  at  once?  There  are  now  three  of  these 
water  hospitals  in  that  town.  At  the  present  ratio  of  increase,  Northamp- 
ton will  soon  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  liquefaction. 


Artificial  Limbs. — We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  advertisement  in  another  part  of  the  Journal,  of  Messrs. 
James  Miller  &  Co.,  Surgical  and  Anatomical  Mechanicians,  No.  2J  Brom- 
field  St.  Among  the  useful  contrivances  in  which  their  show-rooms  abound, 
is  a  spring  crutch,  which  is  an  entirely  new  invention  of  theirs,  With 
the  one  in  ordinary  use,  the  force  when  applied  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
upon  it,  is  severely  felt  in  the  axilla  ;  whereas  this  new  construction  has  a 
spiral  spring  in  its  shaft,  which  entirely  obviates  this  difficulty.  Their 


*  The  virtues  of  the  cod-liver  oil  have  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  iodine  which  it  con- 
tained, either  in  its  free  slate  or  in  combination  with  other  substances]  it  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  small  proportion  enters  into  its  composition. 
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specimens  of  artificial  limbs  are  very  fine.  They  are  close  imitations  of 
nature,  and  being  made  on  anatomical  principles,  perform  the  functions 
intended  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  These  gentlemen  having  worked 
for  the  principal  hospitals  in  London,  and  for  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons of  both  countries,  by  vi^hom  they  are  highly  recommended,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  their  ability  to  perform  all  they  undertake  to  do. 


Ovariotomy. — This  bold  and  important  operation  has  lately  been  per- 
formed, with  complete  success,  by  that  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Alden. 
March,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  On  the  thirty-fourth  day  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  had  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  a  journey  of 
100  miles  in  one  day.  The  cyst,  when  distended  with  its  fluid,  weighed 
eighteen  pounds.  About  half  of  the  cases  which  are  operated  upon,  prove 
fatal — and  the  doctor,  in  his  paper,  says  upon  the  subject,  that  if  suc- 
cess attends  one  or  two  cases  it  may  encourage  us  to  operate  too  often, 
w^hen  the  favorable  prospect,  to  say  the  least,  might  be  but  little  en- 
couraging." 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — The  anniversary  address  before  the 
Suffolk  District  Medical  Society  will  be  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Jeffries,  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  27th,  at  half 
past  7  o'clock.    The  profession  generally  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  would  also  state  that  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  living  in  Boston,  who  may  have  recently 
changed  their  residence,  or  are  about  to  do  so,  also  those  who  have  lately 
joined  the  Society  and  whose  names  are  not  contained  in  the  last  Boston 
Directory  or  the  Boston  Almanac  for  1S50,  will  much  oblige  the  Secretary 
of  the  Suffolk  District  Society,  by  sending  to  him,  at  28  Harrison  avenue, 
their  respective  addresses,  name,  street  and  number. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

I.  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  Avierica. — "  A  systematic 
treatise,  historical,  etiological  and  practical,  on  the  principal  diseases  of 
the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  as  they  appear  in  the  Caucasian, 
African,  Indian  and  Esquimaux  varieties  of  its  population.  By  Daniel 
Drake,  M.D.,  Cincinnati."  Pp.  878.  1850.  This  large  volume,  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Drake,  embraces  the  whole  topography,  hydrography  and 
geology  of  the  great  West,  and  the  entire  Valley  of  North  America.  The 
collection  of  statistics  and  other  matters  in  this  work,  must  have  required 
the  labor  of  years,  long  and  fatiguing  journies,  exposure  to  climates,  and 
the  deprivation  of  the  comforts  of  a  home.  The  germ  of  this  work,  says 
Dr.  Drake,  was  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Notices  concerning  Cincinnati," 
printed  for  distribution  forty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  Valley  of  North  America  was  a  primitive  wilderness.  Ten 
years  afterwards  he  formed  a  design  of  preparing  a  more  extended  work 
on  the  diseases  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  for  various  reasons  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  publication  of  his  observations  until  now.  To  the  profession  in 
other  localities,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  district  of  the  field  of  obser- 
vation, this  work  will  prove  highly  interesting  and  useful,  and  is  entitled 
to  their  respect  and  confidence.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  physicians  within 
the  districts  described.  Its  typographical  appearance  is  without  fault,  the 
publishers  entering  into  the  spirit  of  its  author,  to  make  it  a  work  worthy 
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of  his  name.  It  is  Ailly  illustrated  with  maps,  plans  of  the  various  cities-, 
towns,  rivers,  &c.,  with  a  meteorolog-ical  table. 

2.  Dr.  C.  A.  Harris's  Address. — The  address  of  Dr.  Harris,  before  the 
class  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dantal  Surgeons,  is  a  production  of  no- 
ble and  lofty  sentiments,  alike  creditable  to  his  mind  and  heart.  Such 
admonition  and  advice  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  class, 
and  was  no  doubt  fully  appreciated.  It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  read 
the  valedictories  of  the  professors  of  our  medical  schools.  In  them  is 
found  much  that  is  instructive,  and  applicable  to  the  old  practitioner  as 
well  as  to  the  young-  aspirant  for  medical  fame. 

3.  Prof.WUtbank's  Address. — "  An  address  to  the  graduates  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  by  Jonathan  Wiltbank,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  1850."  This  address  is  replete  with  sound 
sense  and  practical  advice,  full  of  pathos  and  touching  sentiment.  In 
descanting  upon  the  morale  of  the  good  physician,  the  learned  doctor  says, 
"If  is  a  sad  mistake  to  suppose  that  medicine  is  a  mercenary  profession. 
If  it  were  so,  how  could  the  phj^sician  estimate  ihe  value  of  his  services? 
What  equivalent  could  be  rendered  for  relief  and  suffering,  the  restoration 
of  health,  or  the  preservation  of  lif^  ?  How  much  should  he  charge  for 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  reason  to  the  lunatic,  or  even  beauty  to  the  de- 
formed ?  No !  gentlemen,  our  profession  is  not  mercenary.  Founded 
upon  the  unavoidable  miseries  of  our  fellow  beings,  it  is  essentially  a 
charitable  calling." 

4.  Dr.  Stone's  Phonographic  Report. — "  The  report  of  the  trial  of  Prof. 
Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  in  November  last,  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Stone.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  1850."  This  report  embraces  all  the 
particulars  of  that  memorable  event — from  the  arrest,  the  finding  of  the 
bill  of  indictment,  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  of  death.  The  pamphlet 
contains  over  300  pages;  it  is  on  good  paper,  clear  type,  and  is  the  fullest 
report  that  has  been  published. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  Trustees  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital  have 
appointed  Dr.  M.  S.  Perry  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  that  institution,  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher. — The  smallpox  is  quite  preva- 
lent in  the  new  city  of  Lawrence. — The  number  of  graduates  in  the  Phila- 
delphia schools  of  medicine,  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine the  past  year,  were  483. — Remarks  on  Cholera,  by  E.  J.  Coxe,  M.D., 
of  New  Orleans,  is  a  pamphlet  worthy  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

NoTicK. — In  a  note  from  Dr.  Peirson,  received  after  his  paper  in  to-day's  Journal  was  printed, 
he  states  that  the  authority  on  which  fatal  results  have  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether, 
is  of  a  doubtful  character. — .4  correct  report  of  the  cases  alluded  to  by  N.  G.  T.  would  be  ac- 
ceptable— and  also  the  morbid  specimen. 

Married,— Dr.  S.  E.  Elting,  of  Ulster  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  M.  E.  Halsey.— At  Maiden,  John 
L.  Sullivan,  Jr.  M.D.,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Lynde — Dr.  Lyman  Parker,  of  Fair  Haven,  Ct.,  to  Mi.ss 
Lavina  M.  Lewis,  of  N.  York. 


Died,— At  Jersey  City,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Gantien,  52. — At  Sea,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Edw.  Spring,  M.D.,  of  N.  York,  42.  His  remains  were  interred  at  St.  Helena. — At  Somerville, 
N.  J.,  Dr.  Benjamin  James,  formerly  of  this  city. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  v\eek  ending  Saturday  noon,  April  20th,  84. — 31ales,  42 — females, 42. 
Disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflam.  of  bowel:;,  3 — disease  of  brain,  2 — congestion  of  brain,  1 — con- 
sumption, 15— cancer,  2 — croup,  1 — childbed,  2 — diarrhoea,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  7 — erysipelas,  2 
— typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung-  fever,  7 — brain  fever,  2 — hooping  cough,  3 — disease  of 
heart,  3 — infantile  diseases,  6 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4 — marasmus,  3 — old  age,  3 — pleurisy, 
1 — scald,  1 — smallpox,  9 — syphilis,  1 — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  37 — between  5  and  20  years,  5— between  20  and  40  years,  23 — between  40 
and  60  years,  7 — over  60  years,  12.    Americans,  40  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  44. 
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ON  CROUP. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.— Concluded  from  page  246.] 

II. —  Treatment  of  Croup.  Read  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Improvement,  by  John  Ware,  M.D.,  Nov.  11,  1844. 
The  history  of  the  case  of  croup  reported  at  the  last  meeting,*  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  during  its  progress,  has  confirmed  me 
in  an  opinion, I  have,  for  some  time,  been  disposed  to  entertain,  that  the 
methods  of  treating  this  disease  in  common  use  require  a  careful  re-con- 
sideration. This  opinion  is  connected  with,  or  perhaps  has  proceeded 
from,  certain  views  concerning  the  distinctive  character  of  various  forms 
of  disease  which  ordinarily  are  included  un.der  tliis  one  common  appella- 
tion, and  which  1  have  formerly  communicated  to  the  Society.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  received  mode  of  treating  these  cases, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  very  much  the  same  for  all  their  varieties, 
has  come  down  to  us  by  a  sort  of  tradition  from  our  predecessors  in  the 
profession,  and  varies  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  which  was  originally 
adopted  when  the  disease  first  became  the  object  of  attention.  It  is  true 
that  in  single  cases  and  by  particular  individuals,  there  have  been  occasional 
variations  from  the  established  practice  ;  still,  in  the  main,  emetics  and 
bleeding,  blisters  and  calomel,  have  been  the  principal  remedies.  The 
depleting,  reducing  and  perturbating  method  is  that  on  which  depen- 
dence has  been  chiefly  placed. 

That  this  treatment  may  be  applicable  to  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  which  pass  under  the  common  denomination  of  croup,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny.  Those  which  in  a  preceding  communication 
have  been  classed  as  inflammatory,  spasmodic  and  catarrhal,  certainly 
recover  under  its  influence,  and  apparently  with  a  greater  speed  than  if 
left  entirely  to  the  resources  of  nature.  So  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  however^  it  has  appeared  to  produce  no  impression  upon  those 
in  which  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  membrane  has  been  formed. 

These  cases,  I  should  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  paper  just 
referred  to,  are  essentially  of  a  distinct  nature  from  the  others,  and  con- 

*  This  was  the  case  of  a  child  with  membranous  croup,  communicated  by  my  brother  Dr. 
Charles  Ware,  of  this  city,  in  which  the  anodyne  treatment  was  mainly  employed,  and  in  which 
the  membrane  was  separated  and  thrown  off.  Everything  promised  favorabFy  for  recovery  so 
far  as  croup  was  concerned,  but  the  patient  died  ultimately  by  the  rapid  supervention  of  hitlam- 
malion  of  the  lungs. 
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stitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
croup.  They  are  not  aggravated  cases  of  the  same  kind  as  the  others 
— cases  which  have  gone  on  to  an  ulterior  stage  of  disease — but  in  their 
origin  and  conception  ditferent.  The  inflammation  which  is  essential  to 
them  is  peculiar  in  its  character  ;  the  effusion  of  false  membrane  is  not 
the  result  of  an  advanced  stage  of  it,  but  is  one  of  its  early  resuhs — is 
perhaps  the  first  visible  act  of  its  existence ;  as  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  of  serous  membranes.  It  has  been  common  to  de- 
scribe the  stage  of  effusion,  in  croup,  as  preceded  by  one  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration — a  formative  stage.  If  I  am  right  in  the  views  taken 
of  the  character  of  the  disease,  this  distinction  is  made  by  making 
up  its  history  from  different  sets  of  cases — going  to  one  for  the  history 
of  the  first  stage,  and  to  another  for  the  history  of  the  second.  The  same 
confusion  of  diagnosis  has  given  also  an  apparent  success  to  means  used  for 
treatment.  Where  all  the  different  cases  which  have  been  referred  to,  are 
grouped  together  as  examples  of  the  same  disease  in  different  stages  or 
degrees,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  will  not  appear  discouragingly  small. 
If  we  were  to  class  together,  as  cases  of  consumption,  all  those  in  which 
there  was  cough  and  expectoration,  as  is  done  by  those  who  profess  to 
cure  this  malady,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  be  disheartened  with  re- 
gard to  its  curability  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  so  long  as  we  class  all 
cases  together  as  croup  which  have  a  croupy  cough  and  some  difficulty 
of  breathing,  the  amount  of  mortality  will  not  be  greater  than  in  other 
acute  diseases  of  children.  A  more  accurate  diagnosis  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, put  an  end  to  our  complacency  on  this  point.  Membranous 
croup  unquestionably  does  sometimes  come  to  a  favorable  termination  ; 
but  recovery  is  comparatively  so  rare,  it  forms  so  much  the  exception, 
that,  admitting  the  distinctive  character  of  the  disease,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  treatment  has  anything  to  do  with  the  recovery. 
Where,  under  any  given  method  of  treatment,  but  one  case  out  of  six 
or  eight  recovers,  one  must  be  very  sanguine  indeed  to  attribute  much 
influence  upon  the  result  to  the  remedies. 

The  question  then  properly  arises — if  the  mode  of  treating  croup 
commonly  adopted  does  no  good,  are  we  sure  that  it  does  no  hurt  ?  This 
is  a  question  we  are  far  too  unwilling  to  put  to  ourselves.  What  will 
happen  if  nothing  be  done?  This  should  always  be  the  first  thought 
of  the  physician,  in  each  individual  case.  Till  he  knows  this,  he  cannot 
know  with  certainty  what  effect  his  treatment  has  ;  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  disease, 
and  of  the  time  and  mode  of  its  natural  termination  in  recovery  or 
death,  will  be  his  power  of  judging  of  the  influence  of, treatment  upon 
the  result. 

Now  when  we  examine  the  cases  of  recovery  of  membranous  croup 
which  actually  take  place,  and  compare  them  with  the  condition  of  the 
parts  in  those  which  are  examined  after  death,  we  find  very  clear  evi- 
dences of  a  tendency  in  the  disease  to  go  through  a  certain  course  of 
changes  which  will  terminate  in  health.  The  false  membrane  is  effus- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and  con- 
gested.   After  a  time,  a  process  of  suppuration  is  established  upon  the 
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surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  underneath  the  false  membrane,  which 
of  course  separates  the  latter  from  the  former,  so  that  it  lies  loosely  upon 
it,  whilst  between  them  is  a  layer  of  pus.  If  the  membrane  thus  thrown 
off  be  thick  and  stront^,  it  is  expectorated  in  distinct  pieces,  sometimes 
of  a  considerable  size  ;  if  it  be  thin  and  less  firm,  it  is  eitlier  converted 
partially  into  pus,  or  else  is  broken  up  into  smaller  shreds  and  mixed 
with  the  pus  so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  except  by  veiy  care- 
ful examination,  and  thus  it  is  all  gradually  thrown  up.  The  diseased 
membrane  does  not  free  itself  from  the  false  membrane  over  iis  whole 
surface  at  once.  Those  portions  from  which  the  falser  membrane  has 
separated  are  left  in  an  inflamed  and  irritable  state — the  expectorated 
membrane  and  pus  are  often  tinged  with  blood,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  by  the  violent  effort  of  coughing  some  portions  are  torn  olf  from  the 
raucous  surface  before  the  purulent  process  has  efiected  a  complete 
separation.  The  cough,  then,'  with  more  or  less  expectoration,  and  a 
hoarseness,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  an  incapacity  for  speaking  ex- 
cept in  a  whisper,  continue  for  some  time — the  affection  of  the  voice  for 
several  wrecks.    The  parts  are  at  length,  however,  perfectly  restored. 

In  cases  which  prove  fatal,  we  find  evidences  that  the  same  succes- 
sion of  changes  is  taking  place  ;  that  an  effort  has  been  making  to 
bring  about  the  same  result.  !t  is  in  fact  fiom  the  examination  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  fatal  cases,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  what  is  the  exact  condition  of  the  parts,  and  what  the  processes 
through  which  they  go,  in  those  which  recover.  Thus  in  some  portions 
of  the  organ  affected,  we  find  the  false  membrane  very  closely  adhering 
to  the  mucous,  whilst  the  latter  is  reddened  and  thickened.  This  espe- 
cially occurs  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  Lower  down  the  false  mem- 
brane is  more  or  less  extensively  loosened  from  its  adhesion — usually 
irregularly  so — whilst  a  layer  of  pus  lies  between  it  and  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  some  places  the  effused  coat  has  been  entirely  separated, 
and  has  been  either  spit  up,  or  else  is  found  loose,  enveloped  in  pus,  in 
some  part  of  the  passage;  whilst  the  surface  to  which  it  adhered  is  red, 
swollen  and  besmeared  with  pus.  Thus  we  trace  everywhere  distinctly 
the  existence  of  a  process  the  tendency  of  which  is  obviously  to  bring 
about  recovery  ;  but  death  has  taken  place  before  it  has  been  completed. 
It  takes  place  in  different  steps  of  the  process.  Sometimes  quite  early, 
before  any  separation  has  taken  place,  the  patient  apparently  dying 
from  the  diminished  aperture  of  the  air  passages  from  spasm  and  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  later,  when  the  separation  has  taken  place  below, 
but  not  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  At  other  times  the  membrane  sepa- 
rates in  considerable  quantities,  becomes  collected  into  considerable 
masses,  and  produces  suffocation  by  being  w^edged  in  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  or  at  the  vefy  top  of  the  larynx.  There  are  other  cases 
in  which  recovery  is  also  obviously  taking  place  from  croup,  but  in  which 
death  occurs  from  the  supervening  of  secondary  disease  in  the  lungs. 

Croup,  when  once  established,  can  then  only  be  recovered  from,  by 
going  through  with  this  regular  course  of  changes.  These  are  essen- 
tial to  it.  When  once  this  process  has  begun  ;  when  the  false  mem- 
brane has  been  fairly  effused,  the  parts  can  no  more  recover  without 
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iheni  than  the  eruption  of  smallpox  can  be  cut  short  in  its  progress. 
A  rational  method  of  treatment,  then,  is  that  which  will  promote  the 
necessary  changes.  And  what  do  we  need?  1.  To  prolong  life,  to 
prevent  sulfocation,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  required  process  to  be 
con)pleted  by  the  efforts  of  the  organs  themselves  ;  and,  2.  To  use 
means  which  will  promote  and  hasten  this  process — which  will  aid  the 
system  in  the  work  which  slie  is  aiming  to  perform. 

Now  are  the  usual  means  likely  to  answer  these  purposes  ?  Have 
they  answered  these  purposes  ?  Tiiat  emetics  and  bleeding  sometimes 
relieve  violent  turns  of  dyspnoea,  must  be  admitted  ;  yet  tliat  they  actu- 
ally prevent  suffocation  in  many  cases,  admits  of  very  great  doubt.  But 
do  they  contribute  at  all  to  those  changes  upon  which  alone  we  can  de- 
pend for  actual  recovery  ?  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  do  ;  whilst 
on  the  contrary  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  may  interfere  with  them, 
may  retard  them,  may  prevent  them.  If,  then,  these  remedies  be  at  best 
of  doubtful  efficacy,  is  it  not  right,  in  so  formidable  a  disease,  to  make 
the  trial  wdiether  other  measures  may  not  be  more  successful  ?  At  any 
rate,  if  other  means  are  not  more  successful,  they  may  at  least  be  less 
tormenting  to  the  patient,  and  inflict  a  less  amount  of  unnecessary 
suffering. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  the  case  which  has  suggested  these  observa- 
tions, that  the  subject  of  it  rejected  all  remedies,  so  that  it  was  in  fact  a 
case  left  very  much  to  the  resources  of  nature.  Still,  so  far  as  the  mor- 
bid condition  in  which  croup  consists  is  concerned,  recovery  was  very 
fairly  taking  place,  and  would  have  been  complete,  except  for  the  occur- 
rence of  a  secondary  affection.  I  may  say  also  of  the  very  few  cases 
which  I  have  seen  completely  recover  by  the  expectoration  of  the  mem- 
brane, that  they  were  not  the  subjects  of  very  active  perturbating  treat- 
ment, especially  after  the  first  stages  had  gone  by,  but  were  left  a  good 
deal  to  palliatives — to  mild,  soothing  applications.  It  would  seem  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  make  the  attempt  of  treating  the  disease  without  the 
persevering  use  of  the  heroic  remedies  by  which  it  has  been  ordinarily 
encountered  ;  that  we  should — not  perhaps  leave  the  disease  wholly  to 
nature — but  trust  it  at  least  to  such  remedies  as  will  not  interfere  with 
that  regular  course  by  means  of  which  nature  is  always  attempting  to 
give  relief. 

III. — Further  RemarJcs  on  the  Treatment  of  Croup.  Read  before  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  Feb.  20,  1845. 
Some  remarks  were  presented  to  the  Society,  a  few  months  since,  on  the 
treatment  of  croup,  including  suggestions  concerning  the  management  of 
that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  attended  by  the  formation  of  a  false 
membrane  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  A  case  of  the  disease  has  since  oc- 
curred to  me,  which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
those  remarks. 

The  subject  was  a  male,  5J  years  of  age  ;  of  pale  and  delicate  as- 
pect, and  slender  habit.  He  had  not  been  perfectly  well  since  an  attack 
of  scarlatina,  two  years  ago ;  since  then,  he  had  been  frequently  liable 
to  colds,  with  severe  coughs.  He  had  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary 
glands  and  of  the  tonsils. 
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He  was  first  seen  on  Sunday  eve,  Feb.  9,  1845.  The  account  given 
by  liis  parents  was,  that  he  had  had  a  cough  with  a  croupy  sound — a 
sound  with  which  they  were  familiar — for  ten  days  past  ;  but  with  it  no 
trouble  in  breathing  ;  that  to-day,  however,  his  voice  had  become  hoarse, 
and  that  he  had  had  several  turns  of  hard,  suffocative  breathing.  The 
cough  and  respiration  were  at  this  time  distinctly  those  of  croup, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  visit  there  was  no  distress.  There  was  false 
membrane  on  the  tonsils.  He  had  taken  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  and 
a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

He  was  directed  to  take,  once  in  three  hours,  IJ  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  and  ^  a  grain  of  calomel — to  sponge  the  neck  frequently  with 
warm  water,  and  to  apply  to  it  this  liniment — R.  Olei  oliv.,  §  j.  ;  aquce 
'  potass.,  5  ij. ;  ung.  hyd.  fort.,  5  ].  M. 

Feb  10th. — The  night  had  been  easy  upon  the  whole,  though  there 

t  had  been  several  turns  of  distress.  During  one  of  these  he  took  two' 
drachms  of  wine  of  ipecac,  with  free  vomiting.     The  symptoms  of 

I  membranous  croup  were  perfectly  well-marked,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
tress. The  liniment  was  continued,  a  flax-seed  poultice  was  applied 
to  the  neck,  and  the  powders  continued  every  two  hours  ;  to  be  suspend- 
ed, however,  if  he  became  fully  opiated. 

During  the  day  the  voice  became  quite  extinct ;  and  the  cough  lost 
the  loud  and  ringing  sound  which  it  presents  in  the  early  period  of  this 
disease.  The  breathing  became  more  labored,  and  was  accompanied  by 
greater  muscular  effort  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  Still  he  was 
not  distressed,  owing  apparently  to  the  influence  of  opium.  The  air 
entered  the  lungs  well.  There  was  much  sound  of  loose  secretions  in 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  but  no  expectoration,  except  of  a  little  frothy 
mucus.  It  having  been  found  difficult  to  keep  the  poultices  in  contact, 
the  parents  substituted  boiled  mullen  leaves,  which  were  assiduously  ap- 
plied.   At  the  same  time  the  patient  was  made  constantly  to  inhale  the 

I     vapor  from  a  boiling  decoction  of  the  same  plant,  and  this  was  perse- 

{     vered  in  uninterruptedly  for  several  days. 

j  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  up  a  detailed  history  of  the  case.  These 
measures  were  continued  without  change  for  several  days,  i.  e.,  the  poul- 
tices, the  liniment,  the  inhalation,  and  the  calomel  and  opium  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  keep  him  under  a  moderate  narcotism. 

On  Feb.  12,  Wednesday,  there  had  been  no  distress  of  breathing  ; 
but  its  croupy  character  still  continued  ;  there  had  been  no  return  of  na- 
tural voice  ;  but  the  sound  of  the  cough  had  changed,  and  was  like  that 
of  common  catarrh — quite  loose.  Through  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
there  was  much  rattling  of  loose  matter  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
it  was  coughed  up  in  considerable  quantities.  Portions  of  the  sputa 
were  mixed  with  blood,  and  false  membrane  was  detected  in  detached 
pieces  enveloped  in  mucus  and  pus.  One  portion  of  it  was  of  conside- 
rable size  and  distinctly  tubular.  The  fits  of  coughing,  especially  when 
masses  of  false  membrane  were  ejected,  were  suffocative,  and  the  sputa 
were  dislodged  with  difficulty.  On  Thursday  there  was  still  a  large 
thick  patch  of  false  membrane  on  the  tonsils.  He  was  occasionally 
delirious.    The  pulse  were  about  120;  the  respiration  varied  from  12  to 
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20.  and  continued  distinctly  croupy.  though  without  any  distress.  He 
was  extremely  pVostiated. 

On  Saturday,  the  respiration  had  lost  the  croupy  character,  but  there 
was  still  a  loose  rattling  sound  in  the  air-passages,  and  the  voice  was 
unchanged.  Tiiis  day,  for  the  first  time,  he  manifested  a  little  appetite, 
and  his  tongue  became  clean.  He  had  continued  occasionally  to  throw 
up  pieces  of  false  membrane. 

On  Monday,  Feh.  17,  he  appeared  perfectly  well  except  as  to  strength 
and  voice.  By  considerable  exertion  he  could  make  a  slight  approach  to 
proper  voice,  but  for  the  most  part  he  spoke  in  a  whisper.* 

The  iinportant  point  lo  determine  in  connection  with  this  case,  is,  how 
far  recovery  depended  upon  the  treatment.    The  treatment  consisted — 

1.  In  the  ahsence  of  all  reducing,  depletinii,  and  disturbing  remedies. 

•2.  Keeping  the  patient  under  the  full  inHuence  of  opium  combined 
with  calomel. 

3.  Constant  external  application  of  warmth  and  moisture,  and  of  a 
mercurial  liniment  slightly  stimulating. 

4.  Constant  inhalation  of  watery  vapor. 

It  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  recovery  in  this  case  was  to  be  at- 
tributed, with  anything  like  certainty,  to  the  mode  of  treatment  employed. 
It  may  have  been  only  one  of  those  coincidences  which  so  frequently 
mislead  us  in  studying  the  etfects  of  remedies.  Still,  as  the  expectoration 
of  the  false  membrane  has  not  been  a  very  common  occurrence  under 
my  observation,  and  recovery  not  universal  even  where  it  has  taken 
place,  it  will  be  at  least  useful  to  notice  the  circumstances  which  have 
accompanied  a  favorable  case. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  successful  result  may  have  been  con- 
nected in  some  degree  with  the  treatment,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
attribute  it  to  the  following  circumstances. 

1.  To  the  absence  of  all  such  measures  as  tend  to  irritate  the  parts 
inflamed,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  the  natural  process  of  restoration — 
especially  vomiting.  That  vomitins;  gives  relief  to  the  paroxysms  of  bad 
breathing  in  croup,  will  not  be  doubted  ;  and  so  does  it  give  temporary 
relief  to  the  distress  of  an  inflamed  stomach.  But  relief  of  a  symp- 
tom is  not  the  cure  of  disease,  and  does  not  always  tend  lo  its  cure. 
It  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  efl^ects  of  remedies 
in  other  inflamed  parts,  that  concussion,  motion,  &,c.,  should  allay  their 
inflamed  condition.  Vomiting  relieves  inflammation  of  some  parts,  and 
some  kinds  of  inflammation  ;  but  in  this  case  the  parts  inflamed  are 
mechanically  disturbed  by  the  act,  and  it  has,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
no  probable  influence  upon  that  peculiar  condition  which  constitutes  the 
disease. 

'2.  To  the  absence  of  all  depressing  and  debilitating  remedies — as 
bleeding,  purging  and  vomiting,  considered  in  their  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem. Such  means  may  be  beneficial  when  we  expect  resolution  of  an 
inflammation.    But  where  the  successful  issue  of  the  disease  depends 


*  This  patient  has  had  no  return  of  the  disease  to  tlie  present  time.  March,  1850.  His  voice 
was  not  perfectly  restored  for  many  weeks. 
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upon  its  going  through  with  a  certain  course  of  changes,  as  in  croup, 
they  are  as  likely  to  interfere  with  as  to  promote  them. 

3.  To  the  relief  of  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  rima  glottidis, 
which  seems  more  or  less  to  accompany  its  mechanical  diminution  hy 
the  effused  membrane,  and  to  aggravate  very  much  the  difficulty  of 
breathing.  It  is  probably  upon  the  suspension  of  this  spasmodic  condi- 
tion that  the  temporary  relief  produced  by  vomiting  chiefly  depends,  and 
especially  vomiting  by  means  of  tobacco. 

4.  To  the  influence  of  external  warmth  and  moisture  in  promoting  the 
suppurative  process,  by  which  alone  the  false  membrane  can  be  safely 
separated. 

5.  To  the  constant  inhalation  of  watery  vapor.  This  may  have  pro- 
moted the  separation  of  the  false  membrane  by  keeping  it  from  becoming 
dried  by  the  constant  passage  of  air — and  by  rendering  it  pliable  and 
soft,  so  as  to  be  easily  managed  and  expelled  by  the  organs  in  the  act 
of  couohinoj. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  method  of  treating 
croup  is  at  least  worthy  of  trial.  But  even  should  it  not  prove  more 
successful,  it  is  certainly  vastly  more  comfortable  than  tiie  ordinary  me- 
thod. The  patient,  whose  case  has  been  recorded,  suffered  very  little 
after  the  first  day,  even  before  the  extrication  of  the  membrane.  Indeed, 
taking  the  disease  altogether,  it  was  not  attended  by  niore  distress  than 
accompanies  the  average  of  the  acute  affections  of  children. 

IV. — Additional  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Croup.  Read  before  the 
Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  March,  1S50. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  case  described  in  the  foregoing  paper,  I 
have  had,  from  various  circumstances,  fewer  opportunities  of  witnessing 
cases  of  croup  than  in  former  years,  and  only  five  of  this  form  of  the 
disease  have  fallen  under  my  notice.  The  three  first  of  these  were 
treated  in  the  method  pursued  in  the  case  above  related. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  male,  4  years  old,  who  was  taken  with 
membranous  sore  throat  accompanied  by  high  constitutional  irritation, 
Oct.  14,  1845.  No  croupy  symptoms  occurred  till  Oct.  18,  when  they 
were  manifested  in  a  perfectly  distinct  manner.  On  the  20th  and  Slst, 
patches  of  false  membrane  with  bloody  sputa  were  raised — and  one 
piece  of  four  inches  in  length.  The  raising  of  the  latter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  severe  and  suffocative  paroxysm  of  coughino;.  On  the  2-2d 
he  died,  eight  days  horn  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  four  from 
the  access  of  croup.  The  suffering  in  this  case  was  very  considerable, 
but  far  less  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  witness  in  cases  of  croup 
treated  according  to  the  ordinary  method. 

The  second  was  that  of  a  female,  4  years  of  age,  taken  with  croup 
on  the  8th  of  i\ov.  1845.  No  depleting  or  reducing  remedies  were  em- 
ployed. Patches  of  membrane,  and  one  piece  of  considerable  size,  were 
brought  up  on  the  lOth  and  a  few  following  days.  She  never  suffered 
much,  improved  steadily,  and  on  the  1 5th  seemed  well  in  all  respects 
except  the  voice,  so  that  on  the  16th  I  did  not  see  her.  On  the  17th 
there  was  a  return  of  all  the  croupy  symptoms,  including  the  appearance 
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of  lymph  upon  the  tonsils,  and  she  died  on  the  night  of  the  19ih,  eleven 
days  after  her  first  seizure.  During  no  part  of  the  disease  was  the  suf- 
fering from  dyspnoea  very  intense-  for  any  continued  period. 

On  dissection,  the  usual  appearances  were  found,  and  in  one  lung  the 
false  membrane  extended  for  some  distance  into  the  bronchi  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ. 

The  third  case  was  a  female,  6  years  of  age,  who  was  seized  with 
the  disease  Oct.  31,  1847.  The  onset  of  the  disease  was  gradual,  yet 
quite  distinct.  Nov.  2d,  the  symptoms  had  become  quite  severe,  and 
Nov.  3d  there  was  bloody  expectoration  and'  pieces  of  membrane  were 
spit  up.  Pieces  of  membrane  continued  to  be  found  in  the  sputa  for 
several  days,  and  she  was  very  comfortable  and  breathed  with  tolerable 
ease,  yet  never  losing  the  distinct  croupy  sound  of  respiration  and  voice. 
She  retained  some  appetite,  and  sat  up  and  amused  herself  as  usual. 
On  the  8th  she  became  rapidly  worse,  but  without  distress,  and  died  on 
the  9th,  quite  easily,  ten  days  from  the  first  attack  of  the  disease. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  these  cases,  especially  the  two  last, 
exhibited  certain  differences  from  the  common  course  of  this  disease, 
which  indicated  a  favorable  influence  from  difference  of  treatment. 

In  all  of  them  the  membrane  was  thrown  up  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  all  of  them  the  disease  was  attended  by  very  much  less  distress 
than  is  usual  in  croup,  and,  in  two,  there  was  so  decided  a  mitigation  of 
symptoms  following  the  separation  of  the  membrane,  as  to  lead  to  con- 
siderable hope  of  a  favorable  termination. 

In  two,  at  least,  the  disease  was  prolonged  to  at  least  twice  its  average 
duration  under  the  usual  treatment. 

in  the  two  other  cases,  to  which  reference  was  made,  the  same  general 
course  of  treatment  was  followed,  with  the  addition  of  the  introduction 
of  a  sponge  wet  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  larynx. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  applicatior^  was  made  as  early  in  the  disease 
as  I  became  satisfied  of  its  distinct  character.  It  was  repeated  morning 
and  evening.  It  decidedly  gave  relief  to  the  breathing  soon  after  each 
application,  and  both  cases  ultimately  recovered  perfectly.  For  the 
suggestion  and  adoption  of  this  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  treat- 
ing this  formidable  disease,  we  are  indebted,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  en- 
terprise of  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York.  The  profession,  1  think, 
owe  to  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  energy  and  perseverance 
manifested  in  the  introduction  of  this  remedy,  and  1  am  the  more  dis- 
posed to  render  this  tribute  to  him  because  so  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  detract  from  his  merit  in  relation  to  it. 

I  am  well  satisfied  from  what  I  have  now  seen  of  this  method  of 
treating  croup,  as  compared  with  that  which  has  been  followed  for  so 
many  years,  that  it  has  the  advantages  which  were  pointed  out  in  one 
of  the  preceding  papers.  It  is  a  disease  which  I  would  treat  without 
depletion — except  perhaps  by  a  few  leeches — without  vomiting,  without 
purging,  without  blisters,  without  antimonials,  ipecac,  and  all  tiiose  other 
nauseous  remedies  which  have  been  usually  resorted  to.  I  would  trust  to 
opiates,  perhaps  calomel,  emollients,  and  the  local  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 
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I  ought  to  add  that  many  of  my  friends  in  the  profession  have  in-, 
formed  me  of  cases  in  their  practice,  treated  on  these  principles,  which 
have  recovered  in  a  favorable  manner.  Among  them  I  would  refer  to 
Dr.  Fisher,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,*  Dr.  Buckingham, 
and  my  brother  (Dr.  Charles  Ware)  of  this  city,  Dr.  Cotting  of  Rox- 
bury,  and  Dr.  Spooner  of  Dorchester. 

*For  the  following  case  of  croup,  treated  successful]}'  by  cauterization,  opium  and  calomel,  oc- 
curring in  the  practice  of  Dr.  M,  IS.  Perry,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  of  this  city. 

The  patient  was  a  male  child,  three  years  and  eight  months  old,  with  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
and  rather  stout.  He  had  been  a  very  health}-  boy,  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  attack.  This 
was  preceded  for  several  days  by  a  cough,  hoarseness  and  slight  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  his 
parents  supposed  to  be  an  ordinary  cold.  On  the  noon  of  Jan.  6,  184'/,  they  noticed  a  "white 
patch on  back  side  of  his  throat,  which  they  regarded  as  a  very  trivial  mailer.  At  night,  how- 
ever, his  breathing  became  whistling  and  impeded,  and  they  called  a  phj  sician. 

At  8^,  P.  M.,  the  patient  was  in  the  following  condition.  Asleep  i  skin  natural  5  pulse  80,  inter- 
mitting once  in  20  beats;  extremities  warm;  respiration  laborious,  accompanied  with  a  wave-like 
motion  of  laryngeal  muscles;  slight  tumefaction  about  throat  externally.  On  awaking,  respiration 
became  easier,  but  was  still  labored;  cough  hoarse  and  ringing  (croupy)  ;  tone  of  voice  altered; 
fauces  swollen;  left  tonsil  enlarged  and  red;  right  one,  coated  with  lymph,  and  also  epiglottis,  as 
far  as  visible.  The  tonsils,  fauces,  epiglottis,  and  other  parts  as  far  down  as  possible,  were  caute- 
rized with  nitrate  of  silver.  As  the  cTiild  was  too  young  to  steam  its  throat,  the  room  was  kept 
filled  constanti}'  with  aqueous  vapor  by  throwing  water  over  heated  bricks.  A  fifteenth  of  a  grain 
of  opium  and  a  grain  of  calomel  was  exhibited  every  second  hour.  This  quantity  of  opium  was 
.sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  quiet,  but  not  opiated. 

At  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  7th,  five  hours  from  the  commencement  of  treatment,  a 
gentle  emetic  vvas  administered.  This  was  followed  by  free  emesis,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen  shredS 
of  membrane  were  thrown  up,  varying  in  length  from  1-8  to  1-4  of  an  inch,  and  some  of  them  a 
line  in  thickness.  Respiration  becanie  easier,  and  cough  looser  and  less  croupy.  There  was  a 
decided  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  couiih  was  again  hoarse  and  ringing;  respiration  whistling  and  sharp; 
respiratory  movements  impeded,  and  there  was  much  agitation  of  larj'ngeal  muscles.  The  left 
tonsil  and  epiglottis  were  Ibund  to  be  again  coated  with  lymph.  The  right  tonsil  free.  Cauteriza- 
tion was  again  practised.  Steam,  oi)iuni  and  calomel  were  exhibited  as  before.  During  the  pre- 
vious night  and  this  day,  the  pulse  varietl  but  little  from  eighty.  At  11,  A.M.,  an  emetic  similar  to 
the  last  was  given,  which  was  followed  by  the  .rejection  of  a  immber  of  shreds  of  false  membrane. 
These  shreds  were  white,  and  less  tenacious  than  those  first  thrown  off.  At  3,  P.  M.,  there  was  a 
dejectiou  (from  castor  oil),  which  contained  considerable  muco-filamentous  matter,  tinged  green. 
At  6,  there  was  another  dejection.  At  8,  P.  M.,  there  was  a  return  of  the  bad  symptoms.  Respi- 
ration was  labored;  cough  ringing  and  brassy,  and  tone  of  voice  shrill.  On  examination,  both 
tonsils  and  the  epiglottis  were  discovered  to  l)e  coated  with  fresh  lymph.  Cauterization  was  again 
practised  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  carried  as  far  down  the  throat  and  upon  the 
epiglottis  as  it  was  possible  to  do  it.  The  caustic  was  taken  out,  completely  enveloped  in  pieces  of 
tough,  elastic  membrane,  which  were  entangled  by  it.  The  room  was  kept  filled  with  steam  as 
before.  Calomel  was  given  once  in  five  hours,  and  opium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  child 
quiet.    Croton  oil  was  applied  externally  about  the  region  of  the  tonsils. 

Jan.  8,  A,  M.,  thirty-six  hours  from  commencement  of  treatment.  Patient  had  passed  a  com- 
fortable night ;  had  one  dejection  towards  morning.  Slight  eruption  from  croton  oil.  There  was 
a  circular  slough  upon  each  tonsil,  but  no  appearance  of  recent  lymph.  Cough  loose,  with  an  oc- 
casional ringing  sound ;  respiration  easier  ;  pulse  90;  tongue  coated  white  3  voice  shrill.  A  mix- 
ture of  tolu,  squills,  spirits  of  nitre,  ^^■ilh  opium  enough  to  allay  irritation,  was  now  ordered.  Air 
of  room  was  kept  moist  but  not  filled  with  vapor. 

Jan.  9. — Patient  wtis  about  the  same. 

Jan.  10. — Had  slept  well;  cough  was  still  hoarse,  and  slough  visible  on  each  tonsil;  tongue 
cleaning  at  edges ;  some  aphthae  about  mouth  ;  is  able  to  sit  up  and  play.  On  the  11th,  there  was 
some  yellowness  of  conjunctivte  and  skin,  for  which  a  grain  of  calomel  and  1-16  of  a  grain  of 
opium  was  exhibited  in  the  evening.  After  taking  the  powder,  vomited  a  quantity  of  thick,  stringy, 
purulent  matter.  On  the  12lh,  had  slept  well ;  countenance  better  and  less  yellowness.  Cries  to 
eat ;  pulse  80,  feeble.  Bowels  have  been  opened  regularly.  Continue  previous  mixture.  In  the 
evening, -child's  throat  seemed  to  be  plugged  up  with  a  mass  of  muco-purulent  matter  which  was 
cleared  out  by  means  of  a  linen  rag,  attached  to  a  stick  and  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
soda  and  tinct.  cinchonse.  Previous  medicine  was  omitted,  and  opium  and  camphor  were  ordered, 
and  also  wine  whey  every  two  hours. 

Jan.  13. — Pulse  120,  feelde.  Throat  was  again  washed  out,  and  much  purulent  matter  brought 
away.  Wine  whey  and  chicken  broth  were  given  every  hour  or  two.  From  this  day  he  steadily 
improved,  and  on  the  21st,  fifteen  days  from  the  commencement,  was  discharged  well.  His  voice, 
however,  did  not  fully  regain  its  natural  tone  for  several  w  eeks. 

Dr.  Perry  has  lately  informed  me  of  at  least  four  similar  cases  of  membranous  croup,  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  within  the  last  year,  which  have  recovered.  E.  H.  Clarke. 

^  April,  1850. 
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M.  DEON'S  CONQUES  ACOUSTIQUES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  mid  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — May  I  trespass  upon  your  pages  in  behalf  of  another.  About 
four  years  ago,  I  happened  one  day,  while  passing  an  exposition  of  in- 
dustry, at  Paris,  to  see  a  new  instrument  for  the  aid  of  deafness,  which 
commended  itself  at  once  to  my  regard.  I  have  since  advised  the  use 
of  it  to  all  who  have  consulted  me  in  reference  to  ear  trumpets,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  the  most  rational  and  convenient,  and 
for  its  size  the  most  etfective  one  ever  invented. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  best,  it,  in 
common  with  all  its  predecessors  and  cotemporaries,  fails  to  meet  all  the 
desires  and  expectations  of  the  deaf,  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  a  pro- 
mise to  give  to  M.  Deon's  invention  some  publicity  on  my  return  to  Bos- 
ton, when  I  saw  in  a  back  number  of  your  Journal  an  announcement  of 
a  similai'  invention  here.  Calling  upon  the  gentleman*  who  claimed  it, 
I  found  that  although  the  execution  somewhat  differed  and  the  pavilion 
was  omitted,  the  same  principle  had  been  adopted.  He  assured  me, 
however,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  French  invention  until  after  he 
had  made  his  own.  1  do  not,  therefore,  deny  to  Dr.  Smilie  the  credit  of 
originality,  but  only  claim  for  M.  Deon  priority  of  invention  and  great 
neatness  of  execution. 

I  have  translated  M.  Deon's  own  account  of  his  own  invention,  as  fol- 
lows, but  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  highly  commending 
his  trumpets,  I  do  not  answer  for  all  he  may  say  of  them,  and  that  I  es- 
pecially dissent  from  his  assertion  that  they  may  be  useful  in  dilating  a 
constricted  auditory  passage. 

"  Conques  Acousliques — invented  by  M.  Deon  (of  Sens),  near  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  No.  4  his,  au  ler  a  Paris,  approved  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in  its  session  of  Nov.  19th,  1839,  in  conformity 
with  the  Report  of  MM.  Thillaye  and  Girard  ;  presented  to  various 
learned  societies,  especially  to  the  Atheneum  of  Arts,  at  whose  session  of 
May  17th,  1840,  they  were  honored  with  a  silver  medal,  after  several 
observations  made  at  the  Salpetriere  (hospital  for  aged  females)  by  Drs. 
Genest  and  Devilliers,  Sen.  and  Jr.,  upon  persons  of  70,  the  age  estab- 
lished for  admission  to  this  institution. 

At  the  exposition  of  1839,  the  Committee  thus  close  their  report: — 
*  We  have  made  many  experiments  upon  the  deaf  with  these  little  instru- 
ments, and  have  found  them  invariably  more  useful  than  the  ordinary 
acoustic  cornets,  which  might  indeed  be  from  the  nature  of  the  case  anti- 
cipated.   The  jury  decree,'  he. 

At  the  exposition  of  1844,  this  was  the  only  kind  presented. 

To  make  an  exact  copy  of  the  internal  ear  (the  interior  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear  of  course)  in  some  resonant  metal,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions 
required  for  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  the  intensity  of  sounds,  was 
the  only  means  of  creating  an  instrument  superior  to  those  heretofore  in- 


*  I  have  since  learned  that  the  g-enlleman  who  replied  to  mv  inquiries  was  not  Dr.  S.,  who  is 
now  absent,  and  who,  1  am  informed  by  gentlemen  acquainted  with  him,  is  quite  incapable  of  wish- 
ing to  claim  what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  really  his  due. 
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vented.  The  deafness  of  the  fatl)er  of  M.  Deon,  at  the  age  of  76,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  all  the  instruments  with  which  he  had  tried  to  alleviate 
It,  induced  his  son  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this  problem  " 

[Here  M  Deon  speaks  of  the  incredible  difficulties  which  he  encoun- 
tered, but  which  his  previous  occupation  as  a  working  jeweller,  to"ether 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  happily  enabled  him  to  surmount 
and  to  produce  an  instrument  which,  though  of  very  small  size,  perfectly 
dhls  all  the  conditions  required  ;  especially  convenient  for  its  lightness 
lieldTsiui't  ""''^'""y  ^'''h  which  it  is 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  wear  them  constantly,  and  they  are  as  readily 
arranged  for  use  as  a  pair  of  spectacles.  '  ^ 

Several  persons  have  found  that  by  the  use  of  these  instruments  the 
sense  of  hearing  was  strengthened,  and  that  after  having  worn  them  for 
some  time  they  heard  better,  even  after  the  conques  had  been  removed 
Irora  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  douche  of  sound,  which  like  one  of 
water  or  vapor,  may  stimulate  the  auditory  nerve." 

[In  deafness  from  constriction  of  the  external  meatus,  M.  Deon  thinks 

te'ifmeatus'.'f ^"'^  '<>  - 

"Several  medical  gentlemen,  who  had  themselves  entertained  this  happy 
dea,  have  expressed  their  surprise  and  gratification  at  its  perfect  exicu- 
tion,  having  never  before  met  with  a  workman  capable  of  .rWuw  a  pre- 
cise copy  of  the  model,  and  have  given  to  the  inventor  the  Idvanta^e  of 
their  personal  influence.  oi 
To  obtain  the  instruments,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  model  of  a  portion 
ol  the  external  ear  and  meatus  externus,  either  in  sculptor's  clay  or  plas- 
er  ol  Pans,  the  last  being  preferable.    For  the  taking^f  the  nLel  put 
e  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture  on  his  side,  fill  up  with  wool  two- 
of  the  externa   meatus  below,  smear  with  oil  the  portion  intended 
to  be  modelled,  and  in  introducing  the  plaster  be  careful  to  adapt  i  to  all 
the  sinuosities  of  the  part.    Insert,  before  the  plaster  harden  ,  a  bit  of 
wire,  to  aid  in  its  extraction.    The  casts  should  be  sent  precisely  as  they 
are  when  removed     As  soon  as  they  are  sent,  they  Jill  be  compared 
t\l  T-T-'"  '"y"""'«>«"^''oli'^ction,  now  amounting  to  more 

than  500-and  if  among  them  any  are  found  exactly  resembling  the 
cast  they  will  be  sent  at  an  expense  of  thirty  francs  [.*'6]  a  pair 

I  they  do  not  fit  precisely  the  ears  of  the  individual,  they  shall  be 
eve.  , if  u7        '^f  *^''P'-essly,  in  which  last  case,  how- 

afterw   dfr-^'  '      ""7  ^^^"^^ ^^J  the  pair.    If  the  person  hould 
afterwaids  desire  a  second  pair,  the  price  will  be  only  thirly  francs,  the 
matrices  and  dies  having  been  kept  and  numbered  in  my  collection 
Ihey  are  furnished  with  pavilions  of  difl^erent  sizes,  classified  as  follows  • 
tances— No"  T'  '^e  usual  tone,  at  ordinary  dis- 

When  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  voice  a  little— No.  2. 

When  It  IS  necessary  to  speak  very  loud  No  3 

^When  it  is  necessary  to  speak  very  loud  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
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Prices. — The  ordinary  conques  already  made,  30  francs  ;  made  ex- 
pressly from  a  model  in  plaster,  60  francs.  The  pavilion  of  No.  4,  being 
peculiar  in  its  construction,  there  is  an  extra  charge  for  it  of  5  francs. 

The  conques  are  usually  in  silver,  but  can  be  executed  in  gold,  plati- 
na,  or  any  otlier  metal  at  an  increased  charge." 

Any  gentleman  desirous  of  examining  these  conques,  can  do  so  at  my 
office,  or  at  Mr.  Burnett's  store,  Tremont  Row.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
the  entering  portion  of  these  conques,  aside  from  the  pavilion,  would  be 
a  desirable  appendage  to  any  of  the  large  ear  trumpets  in  common  use. 

J.  H.  Dix. 

Tremont  St.,  op.  Tremont  House,  April  5,  1850. 


PENCILLINGS  FROM  ABROAD. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tonrnal.l 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  inst.,at  Guy^s  Hospital,  Mr.  Cooper  performed  the 
operation  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  The  subject,  a  young 
woman  about  30  years  of  age,  had  been  suffering  from  necrosis  of  the 
humerus  for  nineteen  years,  during  which  time,  at  two  different  periods, 
a  sequestrum  had  been  removed  with  great  temporary  relief.  Latterly, 
however,  owing  to  the  declining  health  of  the  patient,  and  the  fact  that 
benefit  was  no  longer  derived  from  those  means  which  had  previously 
been  appropriate,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  resort  to  an  entire  removal 
of  the  "  offending  member."  This,  Mr.  C.  did  in  the  following  man- 
mer  : — the  subclavian  being  compressed  by  an  attendant,  he  introduced 
the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  upper  and  outer  edge  of  the  deltoid,  and 
made  an  incision  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  muscle  ;  another  in- 
cision beginning  from  above  was  then  extended  along  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  deltoid  till  it  met  the  previous  incision,  the  distance  from  the 
acromion  to  the  extremity  of  the  flap  thus  marked  out  being  about  four 
inches  ;  he  then  dissected  the  flap  up  to  the  joint,  severed  the  tendons 
lying  over  it,  and  the  capsular  ligament,  disarticulated,  and  with  one 
sweep  of  the  knife  divided  the  muscles,  skin,  &lc.,  of  the  opposite  side  ; 
the  axillary  and  other  minor  arteries  were  then  secured.  The  whole 
operation,  occupying  only  forty-two  seconds,  was  worthy  of  the  former  sur- 
geon in  India,  and  at  present  one  of  the  first  on  the  staff'  in  England. 
De  la  Faye,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint 
in  this  manner;  and  although  many  other  modes  have  been  devised,  the 
simplicity  and  almost  invariable  success  of  this  method  seem  to  recom- 
mend it  as  superior  to  all  others.  In  the  case  of  this  young  woman,  the 
wound  is  rapidly  healing,  her  general  health  improving,  and  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  returning  after  long  years  of  suffering  and  sadness. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year  a  woman  was  brought  to  Guy's 
Hospital  with  dislocation  of  the  hip  on  the  dorsum  illii.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  this,  but  it  was  the  twenty-second  time  the  same 
accident  had  befallen  her.  The  dislocation  was  well  marked  with  short- 
ening of  the  limb,  unnatural  rotundity  of  the  thigh,  knee  flexed,  the 
patella  tumid  towards  the  inner  side  of  opposite  knee,  with  the  toes  rest- 
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ing  on  the  dorsum  of  the  opposite  foot.    The  head  of  the  bone  was 
easily  lelt  in  its  new  position,  especially  as  the  gluteal  muscles  were 
mucli  atrophied,  and  the  adjacent  parts  very  lax  and  flabby.    The  first 
dislocation  occurred  when  she  was  25  years  of  age;  in  general  it  was 
produced  by  sudden  stooping,  and  was  easily  reduced,  but  has  been 
prone  to  slip  out  again,  sometimes  immediately  after  reduction,  and  occa- 
sionally after  a  lapse  of  several  days.    She  is  now  40  years  of  acre 
married,  but  never  had  any  family.    The  dislocation  was  reduced  by 
placing  the  heel  against  the  pelvis  and  making  moderate  extension  across 
the  opposite  hmb  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  moved  from  its  favorite  but 
unnatural  position,  forward  and  downward,  and  with  a  loud  snap  slipped 
into  the  acetabulum.    The  knees  were  afterwards  brought  together  and 
retained  in  that  position  for  a  few  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  ^^dHch  time 
slie  arose  and  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

1  have  recently  had  an  opportunity'of  seeing  that  which  in  my  own 
mmd  has  heretofore  had  a  doubtful  existence,  namely,  a  true  case  of  what 
i^ertin  calls  concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  indeed,  most  medical 
writers  have  dealt  cautiously  with  this  subject,  recording  the  observations 
ot  others,  and  either  coinciding  with,  or  differing  from  thein.  Cruveil- 
nier  is  sceptical  on  this  point,  asserting  it  as  his'belief  that  the  contract- 
ed appearance  of  the  cavity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  -  death  surprised 
he  heait  in  the  act  of  contracting."  In  the  case  to  which  I  allude,  the 
patient  died  ol  pectoral  abscess— lingering  death,  the  advent  of  which 
caused  no     surprise."    The  organ  weighed  about  twelve  ounces. 

T    J      nr    ,  Edward  M.  Field,  M.D. 

London,  March  22,  1850. 


IMPERFORATE  ANUS-OPERATION-CHILD  LIVED  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

This  case  occurred  recently  in  tlie  practice  of  Dr.  J.  H.  York  of  South 
Boston,  and  the  subject  of  it  was  a  male  child.  Intestine  punctured 
on  tne  third  day  with  a  trocar,  and  about  two  ounces  of  meconium  drawn 
off  Canula  left  in  for  a  week;  and  the  opening  being  then  dilated 
with  a  sponge  the  fences  passed  tolerably  well.  At  the  end  of  six  or 
eight  weeks,  the  opening  having  been  still  further  enlarged  with  a  knife 
asilvertube  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  introduced  and 
kept  in  (or  about  a  year;  the  faeces  meanwhile  passing  off  well  Occa- 
sionally the  instrument  was  removed  and  cleansed  ;  but  once  or  twice  it 
became  corroded  and  obstructed,  and  then  it  was  observed  that  the  faeces 
passed  thrmigh  the  penis;  this  last  fact  being  first  noticed  when  the 
child  was  about  six  months  old. 

Three  or  four  months  before  its  death,  the  parents  removed  the  tube, 
without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  Dr.  Y. ;  and  soon  after  that  time 
the  fceces  began  to  pass  through  the  penis,  and  continued  to  do  so  ever 
afterwards,  t  or  a  time  they  passed  also  through  the  artificial  openin. 
but  for  the  last  two  months  not  at  all.  The  general  health  of  the  child 
was  quite  good,  and  it  died  at  last  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  that  it  re- 
ceived a  few  days  before  its  death. 
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Autopsy. — On  dissection,  the  rectum  was  found  to  be  very  much  en- 
larged and  moderately  thickened  ;  containing  some  liquid  faeces,  besides 
a  quantity  of  foreign  matter.  The  opening  into  the  urinary  passage  was 
direct,  perhaps  two  lines  in  diameter,  and,  upon  cutting  open  the  urethra, 
found  to  be  just  in  front  of  the  verumontanum.  The  opening  that  had 
been  made  during  life  had  so  nearly  closed,  that,  though  air  could  be 
forced  through  before  the  parts  were  cut  open,  the  head  of  a  very  small  pin 
could  not  be  made  to  pass.  Otherwise  the  rectum  presented  no  unusual 
appearance,  excepting  a  soft,  Heshy  growth,  about  one  and  a  half  lines  in 
diameter,  projecting  Irom  the  inner  surface,  situated  upon  the  anterior 
face  of  the  intestine,  a  few  inches  above  its  termination,  and  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  as  if  cut  with  a  knife.  The  bladder  contained  some 
liquid  laeces,  but  no  foreign  substances  such  as  were  found  in  the  intes- 
tine ;  inner  surface  perfectly  healthy,  and  organ  otherwise  not  remarkable. 
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Medical  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Army. — When  the  aid  of  the 
physician  or  surgeon  is  required  to  alleviate  sufiering,  or  save  life,  his  ser- 
vices are  duly  appreciated  ;  whereas  when  such  aid  is  not  in  requisition,  he 
often  receives  neglect  and  abuse.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  U.  S. 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  surgeons  in  the  Navy.  Soon  after  the  war 
with  England,  they  asked  to  be  assigned  a  definite  rank,  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  among  the  officers.  Their  petition  was  fully  sustained 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr.  Crowinshield),  and  by  the  board  of 
Navy  Commissioners  in  1817;  yet  no  definite  action  was  taken  upon  it. 
From  that  time  to  the  year  1846,  they  had  to  submit  to  any  degradation 
from  the  commanders  which  they  thought  proper  to  inflict;  when  Mr. 
Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  issued  the  following  general  order. 
"  Surgeons  of  the  fleet,  and  surgeons  of  more  than  tw^elve  years,  will  rank 
with  commanders  ;  of  less  than  twelve,  with  lieutenants  ;  Passed  Assist- 
ant Surgeons,  next  after  them ;  Assistant  Surgeons,  not  passed,  next  after 
masters.  Commanding  and  executive  officers  of  whatever  grade,  when 
on  duty,  will  take  precedence  over  all  medical  officers.  This  order  confers 
no  authority  to  exercise  military  command,  and  no  additional  right  to  quar- 
ters." This  was  acceptable,  but  some  of  the  commanding  officers  avoid- 
ed obeying  the  order,  and  even  questioned  the  right  of  the  Hon.  Secretary 
to  issue  it.  In  consideration  of  such  procedure,  and  entirely  to  avoid 
any  misconstruction  or  wrong  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  memorials  to  Congress  upon  the  subject  have  been  proposed 
for  the  medical  profession  generally  to  sign.  The  duties  of  the  army  and 
navy  surgeons  are  onerous — and  it  is  not  every  one  that  is  physically 
qualified  to  perform  them.  If  no  respect  is  to  be  shown  them  for  their 
length  of  service,  or  for  their  distinguished  qualifications,  we  fear  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  others  when  required.  Let  the  profession  unite 
in  the  measure,  and  the  reasonable  demand  made  by  our  brethren  in  the 
service  will,  it  is  believed,  be  granted  them. 
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Abortion  and  Murder. — The  quiet  town  of  Saco,  in  Maine,  is  at  the 
present  time  the  theatre  of  another  medico-judicial  examination,  and  its 
populace  thrown  into  the  greatest  excitement  by  the  development  of  facts 
indicative  of  another  murder.  It  is  alleged  that  three  of  the  female  opera- 
tives of  the  factory  in  that  place,  have  suddenly  disappeared  within  a  few 
months — one  of  whom  has  lately  been  discovered  in  a  position  that  would 
indicate  foul  play  having  been  used.  A  Dr.  Smith  (an  irregular  practi- 
tioner, we  understand)  has  been  arrested,  and  is  now  undergoing  an  exa- 
mination, upon  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  transaction.  From 
medical  testimony  it  appears  that  an  attempt  to  produce  abortion  had  been 
made,  which  in  all  probability  caused  the  death  of  the  lady.  Among 
other  corroborative  testimony  against  the  doctor,  is  the  fact  that  a  plank 
which  w^as  covered  over  the  body  found  in  the  drain  or  moat,  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  opening  made  in  his  stable  floor  from  which  one  had 
been  taken.  If  these  assertions  can  be  proved  (according  to  the  ruling 
of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  the  late  trial  of  Dr.  Webster),  it  must  be  murder, 
with  malice  prepense  ;  for,  says  the  learned  Judge,  concealment  implies 
guilt,  a  depraved  heart,  and  presupposes  malice.  With  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  his  Hon.  the  Chief  Justice,  we  must  demur  against  such  an 
opinion.  This  very  case  Avill  illustrate  its  fallacy.  No  one  supposes,  if 
abortion  was  attempted,  that  murder  was  premeditated.  Certainly  not ; 
yet  the  fact  of  concealment  of  the  body  shows  that  it  was,  by  the  above  de- 
cision. Now  as  regards  Dr.  Webster's  case,  admitting  that  he  killed  Dr. 
Parkman,  can  the  malice  prepense  be  proved  any  more  strongly  than 
in  the  Saco  affair?  Oftentimes  crimes  are  committed  when  it  was  foreign 
from  the  intention  of  the  perpetrator  ;  yet  if  concealment  is  attempted,  it 
places  the  accused  in  a  very  bad  position — sometimes  causing  the  forfeiture 
of  life.  It  is  partly  upon  such  ground  that  humanity  would  plead  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  death  penalty,  since  human  judgment  is  liable  to  error. 


Medicinal  Extracts. — Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  are 
pursuing  the  business  of  preparing  extracts  of  well-established  drugs, 
probably  on  a  larger  and  more  economical  plan  ,  than  any  other  persons  in 
the  United  States.  Their  packages  are  beautifully  put  up  for  practising 
physicians — and  the  price  is  unquestionably  reasonable.  Their  central 
depot  is  at  No.  98  John  street,  New  York.  The  French  chemists,  cele- 
brated as  they  are  for  their  taste  in  finishing  things  externally,  for  market, 
can  do  nothing  in  this  way  better  than  the  New  Lebanon  manufacturers. 
An  examination  of  specimens,  recently,  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Why 
should  druggists  send  abroad  for  articles  that  can  be  furnished  at  home  ? 


The  Neiv  Boston  Alms  House  at  Beer  Island. — A  beautifully-executed 
lithographic  plan  of  this  institution  has  been  received,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  detail,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  to  be  constructed 
in  a  manner  best  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  that  unfortunate 
class  who  are  to  be  its  inmates.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture, 
and  will  reflect  great  honor  upon  its  designer,  G.  F.  Bryant,  Esq.  While 
we  approve  of  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  the 
recipients  of  the  charity,  we  regret  the  necessity  of  such  vast  expendi- 
tures from  the  treasury.  Although  the  building  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate 1200  persons,  yet  by  the  increase  of  immigration  it  will  in  a  few 
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years  prove  inadequate  to  hold  all  who  mayap  ply  to  be  admitted.  With 
our  existing  laws,  we  may  erect  asylums  for  the  poor  of  all  Europe,  and 
rest  assured  they  will  be  filled,  and  that  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  have 
a  just  claim  upon  our  charities  and  sympathies  in  the  time  of  their 
misfortune. 


Ne7v  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.— The  March  number  of 
this  well-conducted  Journal  has  been  received.  Although  the  office  in 
which  it  was  printed,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  its  contents,  in  the 
late  conflagration  in  that  city,  yet,  Phoenix-like,  the  Journal  rises  out 
from  the  ashes,  and  bids  fair  to  excel  its  former  goodly  standing.  While 
we  condole  with  the  publishers  for  their  extensive  loss  in  material,  and 
the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  such  a  calamity,  we  cannot  but  admire 
their  great  fortitude  under  such  trying  circumstances.  The  indomitable 
perseverance  manifested  on  their '  part  cannot  fail  to  crown  theii- efforts 
with  complete  success. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Chnrchill  on  Diseases  of  Females. — "  The  Diseases  of  Females,  including 
those  of  Pregnancy  and  Childbed.  By  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.D.,  au- 
thor of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Infants, 
Dublin;  with  notes  by  Robert  M.  Huston,  M.D.,  formerly  professor  of 
Obstetrics,  and  now  of  Materia  Medica,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  Lea  &  Blanchard  publishers,  1850."  This  is  a  new  Ame- 
rican edition,  revised  by  the  author,  and  is  a  combination  of  all  the  valua- 
ble information  scattered  through  the  various  medical  periodicals  or  pub- 
lished as  monographs,  with  that  contained  in  the  larger  volumes,  the  whole 
presented  in  a  form  equally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  the 
practitioner  of  medicine.  In  it  is  embodied  a  mass  of  valuable  instruction, 
practical  in  all  its  particulars,  and  must  fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  physi- 
cian in  his  daily  routine  of  practice,  and  serve  as  a  work  for  future  re- 
ference. It  embraces  the  whole  domain  of  obstetrical  therapeutics  ;  seve- 
ral chapters  treat  upon  subjects  which  in  similar  works  have  been  en- 
tirely or  partially  omitted,  but  here  treated  in  detail.  Dr.  Churchill,  as 
an  obstetrical  writer,  stands  pre-eminent ;  and  for  accuracy  of  description 
and  carefulness  of  observation  in  the  labyrinths  of  disease,  none  can  excel 
Dr.  Huston. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Neiv  Orleans  for  1S49. 
By  E.  H.  Barton,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. — This  document  of 
Dr.  Barton's  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  Orleans  for  the  past 
year,  with  a  chart  and  tables,  exhibits  the  bestowal  of  much  labor  and  pa- 
tience. It  is  very  able  and  conclusive.  Measures  are  recommended  to 
make  the  place  more  fit  for  habitation,  by  draining  and  the  planting  of 
trees ;  the  one  to  keep  the  city  dry,  and  the  other  for  a  shade  from  the 
solar  rays,  and  for  the  supposed  power  trees  possess  in  absorbing  noxious 
gases  or  effluvia.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  1849  was  9862  ; 
from  cholera,  3176  ;  pulmonary  affections,  876,  of  which  592  were  from 
phthisis  ;  yellow  fever,  769  ;  affections  of  the  brain,  324  ;  dysentery,  27  ; 
convulsions,  310;  fevers,  630;  debility,  182;  trismus  nascentium,  172  ;  all 
others, 3145.  The  list  embraces  twelve  classes  of  diseases,  containing  199 
varieties.  The  chart  representing  the  meteorological  and  mortuary  condi- 
tion of  the  city,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  reputation,  wherever 
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science  is  appreciated.  It  is  only  the  adoption  of  such  measures  that 
prepares  the  way  for  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  disease  ;  and  were 
the  same  labor  and  care  bestowed  by  the  various  boards  of  heakh  in  other 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value. 

The  Opium  Trade. — An  Essay  on  the  Opium  Trade,  including  a  sketch 
of  its  history,  extent,  effects,  &c.,  as  carried  on  in  India  and  China,  by 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  of  Lowell,  has  been  on  hand  several  weeks.  Dr. 
Allen  gives  us  much  statistical  information,  which  will  well  repay  the 
reader  for  perusing  his  pamphlet.  We  were  astonished  at  the  vast  amount 
of  money  which  is  yearly  expended  for  this  drug,  and  for  purposes  of 
luxury  too.  It  appears,  from  the  Doctor's  paper,  that  within  the  last  half 
century,  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  $400,000,000  has  been  derived  as 
revenue  from  it.  No  wonder  that  the  race  of  people  alluded  to  is  so 
degraded,  and  so  easily  conquered,  when,  from  the  effects  of  such  a  narco- 
tic drug,  they  must  draw  out  a  life  of  most  miserable  existence.  After  the 
habit  is  once  formed,  it  is  very  hard  to  abstain  from  it,  though  its  injurious 
effects  are  apparent ;  ten  years  of  constant  use  being  about  the  average 
time  people  live  under  its  influence. 

Report  of  the  Physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  New  York. — Dr.  F. 
Campbell  Stewart,  the  Physician  in  chief  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  New 
York  (Quarantine),  in  his  very  able  Report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
states  the  number  of  admissions,  dischari^es  and  deaths,  for  the  last  ten 
months,  to  be  as  follows  :  Admitted,  2520  ;  discharged,  2369  ;  died,  503. 
The  diseases  embrace  68  distinct  species,  of  which  the  prevailing  was 
typhus,  or  ship  fever — 813  cases,  112  proving  fatal;  next,  cholera — 303 
admitted,  175  died  ;  of  smallpox,  256  admitted,  22  died.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected all  these  cases  were  from  shipboard,  and  entirely  distinct  from 
those  which  occurred  on  shore.  Of  the  nativities  of  the  patients, 
it  appears  that  1729  w^ere  from  Ireland,  485  from  Germany,  151  from 
England,  90  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  while  only  sixty-Jive  were  our 
oivn  countrymen.  In  our  principal  ports  the  same  things  exist.  Our 
Hospitals,  our  charities,  and  in  fact  all  our  sympathies,  are  for  the  foreign- 
er, while  our  own  suffering  poor  get  very  little  relief.  We  would  assist 
all  that  are  needy,  or  in  distress,  but  we  w^ould  effect  it  with  discrimination, 
and  endeavor  to  make  the  burthen  fall  upon  those  who,  by  the  law^s  of 
justice,  should  bear  it.  As  the  laws  now  exist,  it  is  a  direct  tax  upon  our 
citizens;  yet  they  bow  submissively,  as  though  it  could  not  be  remedied. 
Let  legislation  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  in  all  our  States,  before  the 
growing  evil  gets  the  mastery.  Give  the  European  powers  to  understand 
that  we  will  not  receive  any  longer  their  paupers,  and,  depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  rid  ourselves  of  the  burthen  of  such  taxation,  be  able  to  do  more  for 
our  own  suffering  poor,  and,  lastly,  get  rid  of  the  influences  of  infectious 
contagion. 

American  Medical  Formulary. — This  is  a  new  edition,  based  upon  the 
United  States  and  British  PharmacopcBias,  including  numerous  formulae, 
together  with  the  medical  properties  and  uses  of  medicines  ;  poisons,  their 
antidotes,  tests,  &c.,  designed  for  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  student; 
by  John  J.  Reese,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
in  the  Philadelphia  Institute,  and  published  by  Lindsay  and  Blakiston. 
Although  compiled  by  Dr.  Reese,  for  the  use  of  medical  students,  it  is 
nevertheless  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  practitioner.  It  contains  much 
that  is  really  valuable,  and  must  serve  as  a  standard  work  of  reference 
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upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  Posological  table,  being-  in 
proper  form,  is  easily  comprehended.  On  Toxicology  and  Dietetic  Prepa- 
rations, the  author  has  bestowed  much  labor,  in  order  to  impart  all  needed 
information.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  work,  and  hope  it  will 
meet  with  that  favor  which  it  so  richly  merits. 

Phrenology  and  Physiology. — Since  the  death  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
there  have  been  no  such  indefatigable  laborers  in  the  vineyard  they  so 
successfully  cultivated,  as  the  brothers  0.  S.  &  L.  N.  Fowler,  of  New 
York.  They  are  teaching  perpetually ;  and  their  press,  from  which  a 
multitude  of  phrenological  works  are  issuing,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  is  incessantly  going.  Thus  they  are  filling  the  world 
with  expositions  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  Within  a  few  weeks  they 
have  sent  forth  The  Illustrated  Self-Instructer  in  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
ology, with  one  hundred  engravings  and  a  phrenological  chart  of  charac- 
ter. They  always  have  something  fresh,  cogent  and  instructive,  notwith- 
standing the  fear  that  they  w^ould  exhaust  the  fountain  from  whence  the 
whole  is  drawn. — A  large  cabinet,  the  property  of  the  Boston  Phrenolo- 
gical Society,  in  which  is  deposited  the  skull  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  singularly 
neglected  for  some  years,  has  finally  been  housed  in  a  commendable  man- 
ner, where  it  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  collection  is 
immense,  and  is  an  object  calculated  to  gratify  the  curious,  independent  of 
all  phrenological  biases. 

The  Human  Mind. — The  Messrs.  Fowler,  New  York,  have  just  issued 
a  little  work  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,  deduced  from  phy- 
sical laws,  together  with  a  Lecture  on  Electro-Biology,  or  the  voltaic 
mechanism  of  man,  by  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.  The  lecturer  would  have 
us  believe  in  the  relation  of  electricity  to  the  vital  functions  —  that  the 
brain  is  the  great  battery;  and  it  being  opposed  to  the  one  in  the  body, 
completes  the  electro-biological  circuit.  It  may  be  all  very  pretty  and 
true,  yet  we  are  not  far  advanced  enough  in  the  lightning  theories,  to 
justly  comprehend,  or  perhaps  rightly  appreciate,  their  application  to  the 
science  of  medicine.  We  have  always  looked,  we  confess,  upon  such 
speculations  as  entirely  wild  and  visionary,  and  all  that  Dr.  Smee  has 
here  written  does  nothing  towards  changing  our  sentiments. 

"  Cons7imption  Curable,  and  its  Treatment.''' — In  this  little  work,  by  Dr. 
W.  M.  Cornell,  of  this  city,  that  part  which  relates  to  the  curability  of  this 
disease  is  taken  from  the  most  eminent  physicians,  such  as  Laennec,  Sir 
James  Clarke,  J.  Bennet,  Wood,  Lawrence,  Williams  and  others,  who 
maintain  that  phthisis  is  cured  in  many  cases.  The  second  part,  its 
treatment,  is  by  the  inhalation  of  the  nitrate  argenti  and  other  remedies. 
The  success  of  Dr.  M.  Hall's  alcoholic  lotion  is  shown  to  be  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  thus  destroying  the  arterial  state  of  the  blood  upon 
which  phthisis  is  supposed  to  depend.  The  book  calls  attention  to  an 
important  subject  at  the  present  time,  and  may  be  of  service  to  all  who 
will  adopt  the  suggestions  therein  made,  though  the  author  says,  "  he 
does  not  pretend  to  instruct  the  medical  profession." 


Prizes  aimrded  by  the  French  Academy  for  1847  and  1848. — The 
French  Academy  of  vSciences,  at  its  session  of  the  fourth  of  last  March, 
decreed  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  the  Maxhmim  Monthyon  "Prize 
of  twenty-five  hundred  francs,  for  his  observations  and  experiments  on  the 
anaesthetic  effects  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether ; and  "  another 
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prize  of  twenty-five  hundred  francs  to  Dr.  Morton,  for  having-  introduced 
this  method  into  surgical  practice  in  conformily  to  the  instructions 
[d'apres  les  indicatio?is]  "  of  Dr.  Jackson. 


Vaccination  forty  years  ago. — The  following  is  a  transcript  from  the 
town  record  of  Milton,  in  1809,  which  shows  the  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity when  this  prophylactic  from  variolous  contagion  was  first  practised  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  much  opposition  was  manifested 
towards  those  physicians  who  had  the  temerity  to  employ  it ;  and,  indeed, 
the  good  people  of  those  days  carried  their  prejudice  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  actually  threw  hand  grenades  into  the  houses  of  such  phy- 
sicians. 

"  Milton,  Oct.  25tk,  1S09. 
*'  The  tvvelve  children,  whose  names  are  written  on  the  back  of  this, 
were  vaccinated  at  the  town  inoculation  in  July  last ;  they  were  tested  by 
smallpox  inoculation  on  the  10th  inst.,  arid  discharged  this  day  from  the 
Hospital,  after  offering  to  the  world,  in  the  presence  of  most  respectable 
witnesses  who  honored  Milton  with  their  presence  on  that  occasion,  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  never-failing  power  of  that  mild  preventative, 
the  cow-pock,  against  small-pox  infection  ;  a  blessing  great  as  it  is  singu- 
lar in  its  kind,  whereby  the  hearts  of  men  should  be  elevated  in  praise  to 
the  Almighty  Giver. 


Amos  Holbkook,  Physician. 


Oliver  Houghton, 


Chairmian  of  Committee 
for  Vaccination." 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Jeffries  delivered  the  Annual  Address  before 
the  Suffolk  Medical  District  Society,  on  Saturday  evening.  A  notice  of 
this  excellent  address  will  appear  in  next  week's  Journal. — Dr.  Chapman 
has  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  has  honorably  filled  for  the  last  thirty  years. — 
The  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  almshouse  of  Cincinnati. — 
At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  recently,  a  patient  suffering  from 
paralysis,  had  the  actual  cautery  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  spine,  while 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  without  any  suffering. — The  amount  of  fees 
clai)Tied  by  the  doctors  and  students  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  their  attend- 
ance upon  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera,  is  said  to  be  over  S8,000. — During  the  week  ending  March 
23d,  there  were  149  deaths  by  cholera  in  New  Orleans. 


Married, — At  Somers,  Conn  ,  R.  Strickland,  M  D.,  of  Lonijmeadow,  to  IMiss  Elizabcdi, 
daug-hter  of  the  late  A.  H.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  of  Somers. — At  Crolon,  N.  Y.,  J.  W.  Smith,  i\I.D. 
to  Miss  S.  M  Wheat. 


Died, — At  Avon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Samuel  Salisbury. 


To  Correspondents. — Communications  from  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Doe  have  been  received. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  April  27th,  76. — Males,  36 — females,  40. 
Accidental,  2 — apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  3 — disease  of 
brain,  2 — congestion  of  brain,  1 — consumption,  10 — convulsions,  2 — cancer,  1 — canker,  1  — 
croup,  2 — childbed,  2 — dropsy  of  brain,  3 — drowned,  1 — erysipelas,  1 — exhaustion,  1 — typhus, 
fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  7 — disease  of  heart,  1 — infantile  diseases, 
5— influenza,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4 — marasmus,  2 — old  age,  3 — palsy,  2 — scrofula,  1  — 
smallpox,  2 — suffocation,! — teething,  3 — tumor,  2 — disease  of  throat,] — unknown,  2 — worms,!. 

Under  5  years,  33 — f)etween  3  and  20  years,  7 — between  20  and  40  years,  14 — between  40 
and  60  years,  11 — over  60  years,  11.    Americans,  37}  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  .39. 
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Chilblains  and  Toothache. — Dr.  A.  TurnbuU,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  mentions  that  he  -has,  with  a  concentrated  tinct.  of 
capsicum,  been  able  to  treat  successfully  those  troublesome  and  distress- 
ing affections,  chilblains  and  toothache.  For  the  treatment  of  the  former, 
his  plan  is,  to  wet  a  piece  of  flannel  or  sponge  with  the  tincture,  and  rub 
it  over  the  parts  affected,  until  a  tingling  sensation  is  produced,  and  to 
repeat  it  as  occasion  may  require.  Frequently  one  application  is  sufficient 
to  cure.  For  the  toothache,  a  drop  or  two,  put  on  cotton  wool  and  applied 
to  the  affected  part  of  the  tooth,  will  give  immediate  relief.  The  formula 
recommended  is  as  follows,  viz.  :  R.  Capsici  baccarum,  4  oz.  ;  Spirits  vini 
rect.  ]2  oz. ;  misce,  macera  per  dies  septem  et  cola. 


Method  of  depriving  Quinine  of  its  Bitterness. — Dr.  R.  H.  Thomas,  of 
Baltimore,  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
published  in  his  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  mentions  the  fact,  that  quinine 
may  be  deprived  of  its  bitterness,  by  combining  it  with  tannic  acid.  The 
proportions  which  he  suggests  for  neutralizing  the  bitterness  is,  quitiine 
ten  grains,  to  tannic  acid  one  and,  a  half  grain. 


The  Superior  Golden  Flax  Lint. — The  following  is  the  description 
which  the  manufacturers  give  of  this  peculiar  lint:  "This  unrivalled 
article  is  made  from  the  flax,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  pure  linen,  free  from 
either  cotton  or  woollen,  requires  no  washing  in  chloride  of  lime,  nor  in 
any  other  irritating  fluid,  and  may  be  had  in  pieces  of  any  length — as  50 
or  100  yards.  It  is  uniform  in  thickness,  grass-bleached,  strong  and  light, 
cooling  and  healing  to  wounds,  and  free  from  dirt  and  every  irritating  sub- 
stance. One  pound  of  this  lint  contains  a  considerably  larger  surface  than 
a  pound  of  the  common  old  rag  lint,  and  is  not  dearer  in  price." — London 
Lancet. 


Subscription  for  the  Widow  of  the  Discoverer  of  Iodine. — We  take  this 
opportunity  of  announcing  that  Madame  Courtois,  the  aged  widow  of  the 
discoverer  of  idione,  has  been  reduced  to  penury  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. A  sum  of  about  sixty  pounds  (1500  francs)  will  enable  her  friends 
to  obtain  admission  for  her  into  the  Hospice  de  Manages,  at  Paris  ;  and  a 
subscription  has  been  opened,  both  in  England  and  France,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  attain  this  object.  Chemistry  and  medicine  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  discovery  of  iodine  for  many  important  improvements  in 
science  and  therapeutics,  and  we  trust  that  the  appeal  now  made  for 
Madame  Courtois  may  be  attended  with  success.  Subscriptions  are 
received  by  Mr.  Claudet,  18  King  William  street.  Strand;  and  by  Knight 
and  Son,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside. — Med.  Gazette. 


Cerebral  Disorder  persisting  several  hours  after  the  administration  of 
Chloroform. — :M.  Michou,  having  administered  chloroform  to  a  patient 
previously  to  cauterizing  a  white  swelling,  found  her,  an  hour  afterwards, 
still  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  the  eyes  open  and  fixed.  When  pinched  or 
pricked  on  any  part  of  the  body,  not  the  slightest  feeling  was  evinced. 
This  state  continued  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  when  it  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  the  patient  perfectly  recovered.  The  patient  had  never  before 
been  the  subject  of  any  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. — lb. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  A    SWATHE    AS    AN  ASSISTANT    TO   THE  EF- 
FORTS OF  PARTURITION. 

[Read  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  by  Wm!  Ed.  Coale,  M.D.,  and 
communicated  for  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Having  now,  in  very  many  instances,  found  a  swathe  used  as  about  to 
be  described,  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  the  uterine  contractions  in  parturi- 
tion, I  deem  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it  public. 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  use  of  a  contrivance  for  such  a  pur- 
pose in  the  works  of  the  English  or  French  writers,  or  in  those  of  our 
own  country.  1  am  told,  however,  that  the  Germans  have  recommended 
and  used  it,  though  the  particulars,  as  to  the  manner,  circumstances  or 
purpose,  I  cannot  ascertain. 

The  manner  of  making  and  applying  it  is  this  : — Take  a  sheet  and 
fold  it  lengthwise  until  it  is  about  nine  inches  wide.  Apply  the  middle 
of  it  thus  folded  to  the  small  of  the  back.  Carry  one  of  the  halves 
forward  over  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  so  round  the  body.  Carry 
the  other  end  in  like  manner  over  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Draw  them 
as  tight  as  the  patient  will  bear  with  comfort,  being  careful  that  they 
set  smoothly  and  without  wrinkles.  Cross  the  ends  over  the  middle  part 
of  the  swathe  at  the  small  of  the  back,  and  twist  them  together  there. 
With  a  sheet  of  ordinary  length  and  patient  of  ordinary  size,  the  ends 
thus  left  will  be  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  when  twisted  together  will 
still  be  about  eight  inches,  so  as  to  afford  a  good  hold.for  the  hands.  A 
woman  of  average  strength  can  exert  as  much  force  as  is  necessary,  in 
twisting  these  ends,  without  fatigue  to  herself. 

The  particular  indications  for  the  use  of  this  swathe,  and  the  few 
principles  which  govern  the  method  of  applying  it,  will  be  learned  by  the 
relation  of  the  following  cases. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  T.,  ast.  40;  very  fleshy;  has  had  seven  children. 
Has  carried  the  last  two  very  low  down  and  forward,  owing  to  a  tendency 
to  anteversion  of  the  uterus  from  the  weight  of  the  child,  and  want  of  tone 
in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  She  was  delivered  of  her  seventh  child 
after  a  labor  of  two  hours,  and  not  unusually  severe.  When  in  labor 
with  her  last  child,  I  arrived  about  noon.  Dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  was 
well  advanced — the  pains  frequent  and  of  good  strength.  Being  a  near 
neighbor,  I  left,  with  directions  to  call  me  when  wanted.  At  2,  much 
the  same  condition  existed  with  regard  to  pain,  but  no  advance  of  the 
14 
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child.  At  4,  pains  still  frequent  and  severe,  but  no  advance.  Remain- 
ing thirty  minutes,  and  findiui^  still  no  progress,  I  made  a  closer  examina- 
tion into  the  causes  of  the  delay,  as  the  dilatation  of  the  soft  parts  from 
the  beginning  seemed  ample  and  the  strait  roomy.  The  os  uteri,  when  I 
examined  during  an  interval  of  pain,  was  in  its  proper  situation  ;  but 
when  a  pain  came  on — the  patient  lying,  at  her  request,  upon  her  back — 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  rose  so  that  the  axis  of  the  uterus  was  perpen- 
dicular and  the  os  was  brought  opposite  the  sacral  prominence,  against 
which  the  child's  head  was  pushed.  The  indication  was  very  clear — to 
keep  the  uterus  and  its  propulsive  force  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  strait. 
This  was  done  by  the  swathe  I  have  just  described  ;  and  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  after  its  application,  the  child  was  born. 

To  illustrate  the  great  elongation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus  in  this 
case,  I  may  mention  that,  the  next  morning,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste 
to  see  the  patient.  I  found  her  perfectly  swathed  as  after  childbirth,  but 
above  the  edge  of  the  swathe,  just  at  the  end  of  the  sternum,  was  a  hard 
sensitive  tumor  which  alarmed  hei-*  very  much,  and  put  me  at  loss  at  first 
to  account  for  it.  On  removing  the  swathe,  I  found  it  was  the  contract- 
ed uterus  which  had  slipped  up  into  that  unusual  position. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  F.,  set.  20  ;  primapare  ;  of  firm  muscular  fibre  and 
compactly  built ;  was  seized  with  pains  at  full  time,  early  in  the  morning. 
At  8,  the  OS  uteri  was  dilated  to  size  of  a  dollar,  head  presenting  natu- 
rally. At  il,  membranes  ruptured.  At  12,  head  well  down,  the  pains 
frequent,  lasting  and  severe.  At  3,  the  head  forced  down  to  the  peri- 
neum at  each  pain,  but  receding  upon  cessation  of  it.  The  pains  undi- 
minished in  severity.  At  4,  no  advance  ;  symptoms  of  exhaustion.  At 
5,  there  still  seemed  to  be  no  improvement  in  the  advance  of  the  child 
— the  head  would  be  forced  down,  and  immediately  recede  to  where  it 
started  from.  The  pains  were  lessening  in  frequency  and  force,  and  the 
strength  and  spirits  of  the  prospective  mother  were  giving  way.  The 
swathe  was  applied  and  tightened  upon  each  pain.  The  first  effect  was 
to  prevent  the  recession  of  the  child's  head  to  a  very  great  degree,  so 
that  each  pain,  instead  of  having  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  last,  begun 
almost  where  the  other  left  off.  The  pains  also  were  more  prolonged. 
Delivery  was  accomplished  in  forty  minutes  after  the  application — the 
patient  during  that  time  expressing  herself  as  in  much  less  suffering  than 
she  had  been  immediately  before  the  application  of  the  swathe. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  M.  has  had  four  children  ;  of  small  and  delicate 
make,  relaxed  fibre,  and  somewhat  debilitated  by  recent  sickness.  I 
found  her  in  active  labor,  suffering  from  excruciating  pain  in  the  back, 
where,  she  told  me,  her  pains  usually  were,  but  enduring  them  with  great 
patience  and  forbearance.  The  head  presented  naturally — the  dilatation 
was  ample ;  but  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  pains  to  the  patient,  they 
did  not  exert  much  propulsive  power.  The  thinness  also  of  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  and  the  slightness  of  the  muscular  tension  of  the  whole 
frame,  seemed  to  promise  but  little  assistance  to  the  contractions  of  the 
uterus  from  this  source.  The  swathe  was  applied,  and,  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  some  powerful  sedative,  the  pains  in  the  back  immediately 
ceased.    This  had  a  very  remarkable  effect  in  cheering  the  patient* 
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The  pains  acquired  greater  duration,  and  their  propulsive  efforts  seemed 
doubled  in  strength.  The  labor  was  completed  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
leaving  the  patient  in  a  condition  greatly  contrasting  with  that  in  which 
her  last  labor  had  left  her — when  she  was  exhausted  in  mind  and  body, 
disposed  to  hemorrhage,  and  requiring  professional  attendance  for  several 
hours  after  the  child  was  born.  The  perfect  and  immediate  cessation 
of  the  excruciating  pain  in  the  back  was  very  remarkable,  my  patient 
alluding  to  it  for  months  after.  I  have  never  since  met  with  such  en- 
tire relief  in  this  paiticular,  but  invariably  relief  is  given  to  a  great  degree. 

As  my  conviction  of  the  propriety  and  utility  of  tliis  application  in 
parturition  has  induced  me  to  use  it  freely,  I  might  give  a  relation  of 
many  more  cases,  but  the  three  above  sufficiently  illustrate  the  object  of 
its  use  and  what  can  be  attained  by  it. 

1st.  To  direct  more  favorably  the  propulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  itself. 

2d.  To  exert  an  additional  force  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
soft  parts.  But  in  this  case  it  must  be  noted  that — the  force  exerted  is 
not  one  of  action,  to  force  the  child's  head  downward  ;  but  simply  of  re- 
sistance, to  resist  the  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts  in  pushing 
the  child's  head  upward,  so  as  to  require  a  large  part  of  the  next  pain  to 
bring  the  head  to  the  point  where  the  last  pain  left  it,  and  leaving  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  pain  to  propel  it  beyond  this  point.  This  qualifica- 
tion will  wholly  exempt  the  application  from  the  charge  of  its  exerting 
any  unnecessary  force  additional  to  that  already  supplied  by  nature. 

3d.  To  give  a  tonicity  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  when  this  quality  is 
wanting  ;  on  the  principle  of  a  bandage  to  an  enfeebled  limb. 

4th.  To  supply  a  substitute  for  the  inconvenient  and  but  partially 
effective  method  of  applying  pressure  by  the  hand  at  the  small  of  the 
back  in  order  to  relieve  the  excruciating  pain  felt  in  that  region. 

1  have  always  used  the  swathe  manufactured  at  the  time  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  but  the  suggestion  will  occur  that  a  more  perfect 
contrivance  might  be  made  which  would  save  the  necessity  of  so  many 
folds  of  cloth  around  the  body,  and  which  would  adapt  itself  more 
smoothly  and  equally  over  the  abdomen.  A  material  for  such  a  con- 
trivance presents  itself  either  in  strong  linen  cut  bias,  or,  for  a  portion  of 
the  apparatus  at  least,  in  the  shirred  gum  elastic  cloth. 

Boston,  April,  1850. 


INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION— DEATH— POST-MORTEM. 

I  Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.) 

J.  C.  M.,  ast.  29,  a  man  of  active,  industrious  habits,  for  several  years 
past  has  followed  the  avocation  of  a  tanner,  having  the  principal  ov^er- 
sight  of  a  large  establishment.  Married,  and  three  children.  Subject 
to  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  sickness,  as  will  presently  be  noticed,  but 
in  the  intervals  remarkable  for  his  athletic  efforts,  his  sanguine  conversa- 
tion and  constant  good  spirits.  His  powerful  muscular  development, 
manly  tones  and  natural  liveliness,  impressed  his  acquaintances  with  the 
idea  that  he,  if  any  one,  would  live  to  advanced  age.    In  the  sequel 
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of  the  case  we  shall  see  that  under  the  most  favorable  outside  appear- 
ance, may  lurk  the  seeds  of  most  fatal  disease. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  birth  of  the  patient,  symptoms  of 
malformation  of  the  bowel  were  apparent.  No  meconium  was  passed 
for  two  weeks  after  birth,  during  which  time  the  most  exquisite  suffering 
was  apparent,  and  death  hourly  expected.  Since  that  time  scarcely  a 
day  has  elapsed  without  the  occurrence  of  colic  pains,  often  deepening 
into  most  violent  and  excruciating  paroxysms.  For  several  years  past 
he  had  been  obliged  to  carry  opium  with  him  constantly,  from  dread  of 
being  attacked  when  at  a  distance  from  medical  aid.  The  patient  also 
informed  me  tliat  he  was  never  well  unless  he  had  diarrhoea,  or  was  under 
the  influence  of  cathartic  medicine.  His  evacuations  were  mostly  fluid, 
only  a  small  portion  having  any  consistence. 

Thirteen  years  ago  he  was  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  which 
passed  into  the  third  stage,  and  at  one  time  dissolution  seemed  inevitable. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  expectorated  an  immense  amount  of  pus,  which 
was  repeated  at  various  intervals^  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
began  to  convalesce.  Before  usual  health  was  re-established,  he  was 
seized  with  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed  for  several  months.  Since  the  latter  attack,  he  had  been  troubled 
with  chronic-rheumatic  synovitis  of  the  left  knee.  Upon  the  subsidence 
of  the  paroxysms,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair 
share  oi  health. 

For  five  years  past  the  attacks  of  colic  had  assumed  a  new  feature. 
The  most  intense  pain  has  always  been  referred  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ileum,  or  near  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  Several  sharp  spasmodic  pains 
would  be  felt  in  this  region,  then  the  pulse  would  fail,  the  extremities 
become  cold  and  benumbed,  and  a  state  of  general  insensibility,  unaccom- 
panied by  convulsions,  would  ensue,  from  which  he  would  only  be 
aroused  by  the  most  energetic  employment  of  stimulants  externally  and 
internally.  After  consciousness  began  to  be  restored,  he  would  perspire 
freely,  and  soon  sink  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which  he  would  wake 
free  from  uneasiness,  and  in  a  few  hours,  or  the  next  day  at  farthest,  be 
found  at  his  usual  employment  as  though  nothing  had  occurred. 

For  several  days  previous  to  Sunday,  the  10th  of  March,  he  had  been 
unusually  afflicted  with  colic,  so  much  so  that  on  that  day  he  took  an 
active  cathartic,  which  he  had  frequently  used  with  good  effect  when 
similarly  situated.  This  was  said  to  have  moved  the  bowels  powerfully, 
but  several  days  afterwards,  on  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the  evacua- 
tion was  simply  fluid.  The  12th,  colic  pain,  followed  by  the  prostration 
and  stupor  previously  noticed,  occurred,  which  was  combated  by  ex- 
ternal stimulants  and  the  internal  administration  of  pulv.  ipecac,  comp. 
with  camphor.  Under  this  treatment  the  difficulty  readily  subsided,  but 
recurred  again,  though  in  less  degree,  on  the  13th.  On  this  day  I  first 
saw  the  patient. 

13th,  evening. — Was  called  in  great  haste.  Found  the  patient  suffer- 
ing most  agonizing  pain  in  the  glans  penis.  Urine  had  passed  freely  a 
short  time  before  and  without  pain.    Percussion  and  observation  above 
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the  pubis  sTiowed  that  the  bladder  was  not  distended.  Thin,  aVnost 
aqueous,  discharges  from  the  bowels  had  been  frequent  during  the  day. 
The  urine  appeared  high  colored,  but  not  amrnoniacal.  Pulse  somewhat 
quickened,  but  soft,  and  the  surface  bathed  with  a  profuse  cool  sweat.  Or- 
dered a  large  warm  emollient  enema,  warm  fomentations  over  the  pubis, 
and  a  draught  consisting  of  tr.  hyoscy.,  aq.  camph.  and  nit.  potass.,  to 
be  repeated  p.  r.  n. 

14th. — Found  that  the  pain  had  abated  soon  after  the  foregoing  means 
were  employed,  and  the  patient  had  a  comfortable  night.  To-day  con- 
siderable spasmodic  pain,  referred  principally  to  the  ileo-coecal  region  ; 
abdomen  slightly  tender  and  tympanitic.  No  feverishness,  but  tongue 
loaded  with  a  moist  yellow  fur,  urine  high-colored.  ]No  discharge  from 
bowels  since  last  night.  Slight  spasmodic  pain  in  the  glans  penis.  Con- 
tinue mixture.  To  take  a  cathartic  of  blue  mass,  ipecac,  and  aloes. 
Follow  with  castor  oil  in  the  morning,  unless  dejections  occur. 

15th. — Cathartic  had  not  operated.  01.  ricini  repeated,  and  large 
purgative  enemata  employed  in  vain.  Towards  evening  the  spasmodic  , 
pain  became  more  violent ;  tympanitis  evidently  increasing  ;  occasional 
vomiting  ;  pulse  90,  compressible ;  surface  warm  but  moist.  Ordered 
effervescing  draught,  sinapism  to  epigastrium  to  check  vomiting.  Hy- 
drarg.  sub.  chlorid.  gr.  iv. ;  Fulv.  opii.  gr.  jss.,  every  four  hours. 

16th. — W'orse.  Had  vomited  everything  taken,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  matters  last  thrown  up  were  stercoraceous.  Distressing  hic- 
cough. Increased  typanitis.  Some  tenderness  in  the  ileo-ccecal  region, 
shading  out  into  other  portions  of  the  abdomen.  No  dejections.  Otlier 
symptoms  about  as  yesterday.  Ordered  calomel,  gr.  v.,  every  two 
hours,  until  twenty-five  grains  were  taken,  unless  the  bowels  were  opened. 
To  check  vomiting  with  a  drop  of  creosote  in  simple  syrup,  and  hiccough 
with  camphor  julep  or  comp.  spt.  lavend.  Fomentations  to  the  abdo- 
men. To  promote  defecation  in  the  morning  by  large  stimulating  injec- 
tions thrown  high  up  in  the  bowel. 

17th. — Severe  straining  attempts  to  evacuate  tlie  bowels  commenced  at 
noon,  producing  somewhat  copious  discharges  of  fluid,  deeply  tinged  with 
bile  and  a  few  scybalae,  but  no  evidence  of  consistent  discharge  from  above 
the  large  bowel.  Much  griping  pain  and  powerful  efforts  at  stool  continued 
till  in  the  night.  The  evacuation  seemed  to  afford  some  temporary  re- 
lief; but  vomiting,  hiccough  and  tympanitis  still  continued.  Enemata 
were  rejected  almost  instantly  and  with  great  force.  Calomel,  gr.  ij.  ; 
opi.  gr.  j.,  every  four  hours,  with  syrup,  creosote  and  effervescing  aperients. 

18th. — General  symptoms  somewhat  alleviated.  Less  vomiting,  hic- 
cough and  spasmodic  pain,  tympanitis  about  the  same.  Dyspnoea, 
which  I  may  here  remark  had  been  present  from  the  outset,  seemed  to 
be  less.  Several  moderate  but  fluid  discharges.  This  day  I  was  called 
into  the  country,  and  left  the  patient  in  charge  of  my  partner  VV.  R.  Marsh, 
M.D.  From  him  I  learn  that  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  symptoms 
recurred  with  all  their  original  violence.  The  next  morning  he  com- 
menced the  use  of  croton  oil,  half  a  drop  every  two  hours.  Towards 
evening  this  produced  an  immense  discharge  of  flatus,  though  but  little 
feculent  matter,  and  that  of  fluid  consistence.    However,  much  relief 
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was  experienced — the  distention  of  the  abdomen  being  lessened,  and 
dysj)noea  din:iinished.  Paroxysms  of  vomitin<j[  occurring  not  oftener  than 
once  in  four  or  six  hours. 

20th. — Symptoms  of  prostration  besjinning  to  appear.  Ordered  beef- 
tea,  wine  and  ego-,  carb.  am.,  Sic.  ;  enema  of  assafoetida. 

21st. — Still  sinking.  Vomiting  of  exceedingly  fetid,  greenish  fluid. 
Great  tym[)anitis  ;  restless  and  talkative.  Everything  rejected  from  the 
stomach  unless  conjoined  with  creosote.  Pulse  rapid  and  small.  Tongue 
brownish  and  dry.  Continue  supporting  treatment,  with  the  addition  of 
small  doses  of  quinia  and  brandy. 

22d. — Seemed  stronger  this  morning.  Had  been  quite  delirious  during 
the  night — calm  at  present.  From  the  relief  to  the  distention  of  the 
abdomen  which  had  been  afforded  by  the  croton  oil  before,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  take  it  again.  A  small  dose  was  given  in  the 
morning,  with  ol.  ricini  and  aq.  piperitas.  Although  he  vomited  several 
times  during  the  day,  this  remained  down  till  towards  evening,  when  it 
was  rejected  with  much  greenish  and  highly-offensive  fluid.  Otherwise 
it  appeared  to  have  no  effect.'  On  consultation  with  medical  friends,  it 
was  concluded  to  rely  wholly  upon  supporting  treatment.  Little,  how- 
ever, could  be  done,  as  everything  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  injected, 
was  instantly  expelled.  Suppression  of  urine.  Wandering  delirium 
continued  during  the  night  and  forenoon  of  the  23d.  During  the  after- 
noon the  mind  rallied,  and  he  continued  sane  until  a  few  minutes  before 
death,  which  occurred  at  about  6,  P.  M.  Intense  pain  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  death  had  been  experienced  in  the  epigas- 
trium, but  his  last  moments  sped  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

Post-mortem,  17  Hours  after  Death. — Present,  Drs.  White,  Ransom, 
Marsh,  Howard  and  myself,  also  Messrs.  Cornell  and  Kedzie.  Much 
emaciation,  but  the  most  striking  external  appearance  was  the  extreme 
distention  of  the  abdomen.  Semicircular  incision  from  the  spines  of 
the  ilia  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  Omentum  wasted  to  a  mere  mem- 
brane. Small  intestines  universally  agglutinated  and  greatly  distended, 
but  no  marks  of  recent  inflammatory  action.  Parietal  peritoneum  smooth, 
pale  and  shining.  Stomach,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas  and  kidneys  normal. 
On  endeavoring  to  remove  the  small  intestines,  it  was  found  that  about  fif- 
teen inches  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  just  above  its  entrance  into  the 
coecum,  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  bound  down  by 
highly  organized  bands,  apparently  of  long  standing,  requiring,  indeed, 
the  free  use  of  the  scalpel  for  the  liberation  of  the  intestine.  The 
canal  was  thus  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  small  diameter,  in  some  parts 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  pipe  stem.  The  coats  of  the  intestine 
were  much  thickened  and  softened,  so  as  easily  to  be  torn,  and  for  several 
inches  entirely  disorganized.  Its  inner  surface  presented  several  patches 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  in  which  partial  ulceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  had  taken  place,  and  recent  Inflammatory  action  was  very 
marked.  The  agminated  glands  were  much  thickened  and  enlarged, 
but  did  not  show  marks  of  ulceration. 

The  colon  was  nearly  empty  and  contracted  throughout  its  entire 
course.    Above  the  strictured  portion  of  the  ileum  there  was  a  large  col- 
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lection  of  soft  faeces.    The  bladder  was  nearly  empty,  and  in  a  normal 
condition. 

The  lungs  were  universally  and  strongly  adherent  to  the  pleura  cos- 
talis  and  also  to  the  diaphragm.  On  section,  they  exhibited  numerous 
calcareous  concretions  and  some  tubercular  infiltration,  but  were  not 
otherwise  remarkable.  The  heart  was  somewhat  above  normal  size. 
Head  not  examined. 

Remarks. — I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  specify  all  the  minutise 
of  treatment,  since  the  medicines  not  specified  were  rejected  almost  im- 
mediately from  the  stomach.  O'Beirne's  method  was  tried  several  times 
in  vain,  the  tube  having  been  passed  up  as  high  as  the  transverse  colon. 
Cold  water  to  the  abdomen,  also  in  vain.  The  calomel  was  ordinarily 
retained,  always  if  combined  with  the  creosote.  Its  use  was  continued, 
although  its  purgative  influence  was  unsatisfactory,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Wood  when  treating  of  this  subject.  No 
appearances  of  mercurialization  were  manifest,  from  first  to  last,  and  the 
examination  showed  that  it  would  have  been  useless.  Constant  and 
free  use  was  made  of  opium,  from  the  spasmodic  pain  present  and  the 
hope  of  relaxation. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  London  Lancet  two  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  life  was  prolonged  by  incision  and  the  formation  of  an  artifi- 
cial anus ;  1  am  also  aware  that  the  same  proceeding  has  been  recom- 
mended heretofore.  Before  death,  the  persistence  of  the  pain  in  a  particu- 
lar point  might  have  suggested  an  opening  so  as  to  reach  that  point ;  but 
Che  amount  that  could  be  injected  into  the  bowel — showing  that  the  ob- 
struction was  very  high  up — the  history  of  the  individual,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  birth,  the  almost  daily  colic  and  fluid  stools,  and  the  power- 
ful impression  manifested  upon  the  nervous  system  by  the  same  cause, 
as  exemplified  by  the  singular  collapse  coincident  to  the  colic,  presented 
to  our  minds  insuperable  arguments  against  any  such  procedure. 

The  case  illustrates,  to  my  mind  very  forcibly,  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring carefully  into  the  previous  history  and  peculiarities  of  a  patient, 
prior  to  tlie  recommendation  of  any  arbitrary  course  of  treatment. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  April  8,  1850.  J.  Adams  Allen.* 


[The  following  paper  from  Dr.  Williams  contains  much  which  is  ju- 
dicious ;  yet  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  recommending  the  universal 
adoption  of  general  depletion  in  colic.  We  have,  as  a  general  rule, 
found  the  spasm  attendant  upon  this  affection,  yield  promptly  to  cam- 
phor, opium,  and  warm  fomentations. — Ed.] 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  COLIC. 

[Read  before  the  Clay,  Lysander  and  Schroeppel  (N.  Y.)  Med.  Association,  Feb.  14th,  1850,  by  N, 
Williams,  M.D.,  and  communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Gentlemen, — I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  general  principles 
of  medical  science,  and  too  poor  an  estimate  of  my  own  abilities,  to  sup- 

*  The  oiher  cases,  referred  to  in  a  private  note  from  Dr.  A.,  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
inserted  if  possible  without  the  delay  which  has  attended  the  present  case.  Many  of  our  Vermont 
readers  will  recognize  the  writer  of  the  above  as  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Jonathan  A.  Allen,  of  Middle* 
feury,  long  and  favorably  known  throughout  that  State. — Ed. 
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pose  that  its  fundamental  laws  can  be  affected  in  the  least  by  anything 
which  1  can  offer  on  the  present  occasion.     It  is  nevertheless  true, 
there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  assume  this  Herculean  task  ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  testimony,  have  the  Hiculty  of  supplanting  the 
foundation  of  our  own  system  of  practice,  and  instead  thereof,  can  give 
us  a  theory,  of  the  perfection  and  success  of  which,  the  advocates  of  our 
own  have  never  dreamed.    To  this  class  of  philosophers,  and  the  medi- 
cal denomination  which  is  thus  j^ifted,  I  by  no  means  profess  to  belong. 
My  station,  and  my  highest  ambition  as  a  medical  man,  is  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  honest,  simple,  and  persevering  in  their  inqui- 
ries after  truth,  and  who,  although  they  may  assume  less,  have  the  internal 
evidence  that  their  thirst  has  been  more  abundantly  satisfied,  by  draughts, 
from  the  only  true  and  living  fountain  of  medical  knowledge.    To  you, 
gentlemen,  and  to  all  well-informed  minds,  the  threatened  overthrow  of 
our  system,  and  the  entire  prostration  of  the  temple  of  medical  science, 
is  "prima  facia"  evidence  of  downright  stupidity,  and  an  abandonment 
of  truth,  characteristic  of  tho^e  who  thrive  and  prosper,  through  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  others.    Nor  is  such  a  declaration  any  new  thing, 
and  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  ;  but  it  is  a  species  of  scepti- 
cism, and  of  medical  unbelief,  which  has  followed  the  footsteps  of  a  time- 
honored  and  time-worn  profession,  from  its  earliest  dawn  until  now.  It 
is  not  a  voice  which  utters  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  "  above  ;" 
but  of  the  darkness  and  corruption  which  are  from  "beneath."  Well, 
then,  does  it  become  me  to  say,  that,  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
medicine,  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  so  far  as  our  system  is  identified 
with  these  it  may  be  considered  as  permanently  established,  or,  in  the 
language  of  a  modern  phrase,  "  a  fixed  fact."    Depletion,  alteratives, 
tonics,  &z;c.,  are  means  which  the  light  of  science,  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies, and  instinct  itself,  seem  to  indicate  as  the  only  true  basis  of  medi- 
cal practice.     The  proper  and  judicious  application  of  these,  to  the 
great  diversity  of  diseases  which  exist,  constitutes  the  business  of  medi- 
cal men,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  hereafter.    The  foundation  having 
been  laid,  we  have  only  to  complete  the  edifice  in  a  manner  worthy  its 
object,  and  the  beauty  and  symmetry  which  thus  far  are  indicative  of 
its  perfection  when  complete. 

With  these  remarks,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  suggestion  in  reference  to 
the  application  of  the  foregoing  principles  to  the  treatment  of  colic. 
The  term,  you  are  aware,  is  a  generic  one,  and  admits  of  several  varie- 
ties, of  which  bilious,  painter's  and  flatulent,  are  the  most  common.  And 
considering  the  frequency  of  the  malady,  the  obstinate  character  which 
it  assumes,  together  with  the  variety  of  treatment  which  it  receives,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  a  few  remarks  relative  to  its  management  may  be 
worthy  your  attention  at  this  time.  If  we  examine  authors  upon  this 
subject,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  various  modes  of  treatment 
which  they  recommend.  In  practice  the  same  condition  of  things  ob- 
tains. For  one,  I  believe  in  no  stereotyped  system  of  practice,  nor  do 
I  believe  a  remedy  to  be  good,  simply  because  some  one  else  has  found 
it  so ;  but  I  do  believe,  that  a  judicious  course  of  treatment  in  the  hands 
of  one  practitioner,  is,  cateris  paribus,  the  plan  for  all  others  to  pursue. 
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At  least,  there  should  be  uniformity  in  practice,  where  uniformity  of 
circumstances  exists.  The  question  then  presents  itself,  what  is  the  safest 
and  most  effectual  plan  of  treament,  to  which  this  distressing  malady  can 
be  subjected  ?  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  different  varieties  of 
colic,  but  to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  the  one  which  is  desig- 
nated flatulent  or  wind  colic  ;  widi  the  understanding,  however,  that  what 
Enay  be  said  of  this  variety,  is  true,  in  the  main,  of  all  others.  In  instanc- 
ing* this  flatulent  variety  of  colic,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  impression 
that  it  is  far  more  common  than  any  other,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more 
so  than  all  others  combined.  It  is  true,  we  have  much  of  bilious  colic 
in  this  vicinity,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  me  that  it  actually  exists  to  the 
extent  which  many  suppose.  To  own  the  truth,  I  have  not  seen  what  I 
considered  a  case  of  bilious  colic  for  ten  years,  although  I  have  seen  many 
cases  which  those  out  of  the  profession  were  wont  to  regard  in  this  light. 
And  no  doubt,  had  I  admitted  this  cognomen,  I  should  in  their  opinion  have 
been  entitled  to  much  more  credit  for  the  cures  which  I  may  have  per- 
formed. But  I  choose  not  to  be  deceived  myself,  and  I  envy  no  one 
the  honor  which  accrues  from  a  misrepresentation  of  the  true  state  of 
his  patient's  situation. 

We  assume  to  live  in  an  enlightened  age  of  the  world  ;  and  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  our  customs,  fashions  and  modes 
of  employment,  contrast  strongly  with  those  of  by-gone  generations. 
The  motto  once  was,  "  what  is  done  in  a  hurry  is  ill  done  ;"  but  the 
language  of  the  present  generation  is,  "  what  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
cannot  be  done  at  all."  All  is  bustle,  excitement  and  confusion.  In 
short,  the  only  agents  by  which  the  machinery  of  society  is  now  moved, 
are  steam  and  electricity.  It  is  by  these,  and  these  only,  that  we  can 
"  live,  move  and  enjoy  our  being."  And  amidst  the  excitement  which 
is  everywhere  manifest,  is  it  strange  that  all  is  not  well,  so  far  as  the  na- 
tural arrangement  of  things  is  concerned  ?  The  truth  is,  if  we  ride  a  litUe 
faster  than  we  are  wont  to  do,  we  are  in  more  danger  of  being  upset, 
and  admonished  of  our  folly  by  the  pains  and  tortures  of  a  broken  limb. 
So,  too,  if  we  live  a  little  faster  than  our  natures  are  disposed,  we  must 
expect  to  find  some  broken,  worn  out  and  crazy  points  in  the  machinery 
which  has  been  subjected  to  such  an  extraordinary  impulse.  And  no- 
thing is  more  common,  as  one  of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  such  a 
course,  than  a  weak  and  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Dys- 
pepsia, in  other  words,  is  the  ultimate,  or  rather  the  primary  effect.  Nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  rich  and  affluent,  or  to  any  other  class  of  society  in 
particular,  but  it  has  its  victims,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  in  every  rank 
which  exists.  Consequent  upon  an  impaired  state  of  the  stomach  itself, 
is  the  partial  fermentation  of  our  food  and  the  elimination  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  serve  still  further  to  de- 
range the  normal  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  And  although  we 
may  boast  of  the  knowledge  of  some  things,  of  which  our  ancestors  were 
ignorant,  still  the  truth  requires  us  to  acknowledge,  that  we  are  altogether 
more  inflated^  and  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gas  about  us,  our  pre- 
tensions to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  These  gases,  with  others  still 
which  are  generated,  and  the  compounds  which  they  form,  as  has  been 
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observed,  become  also  a  source  of  irritation  and  disease  to  the  entire 
length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  which  gastritis,  enteritis,  aphthous  sore 
mouth,  colic,  he,  are  the  results.  In  short,  they  are  winds,  which 
blow  no  one  any  good,  save  those  of  our  own  order,  and  to  us  they  fur- 
nish no  small  share  of  professional  patronage  and  profit. 

But  with  the  diseases  which  are  thus  produced,  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
except  the  one  to  which  your  attention  has  been  more  particularly  in- 
vited. Let  us  inquire,  then,  what  are  the  leading  indications  which  are 
to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  treatment  of  colic  ?  I  answer,  to  relieve  the  spasm, 
and  restore  the  regular  peristaltic  action  of  tlie  bowels.  This  done,  our 
ends  are  attained,  and  our  patient  is  placed  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 
The  first  remedy  which  I  propose,  where  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  general  health  will  warrant  it,  is  bloodletting.  General  bloodletting 
will  do  much  to  relax  the  spasm,  determine  to  the  surface,  and  anticipate 
the  infiammatory  stage  which  is  liable  to  ensue.  French  writers,  however, 
seem  very  partial  to  leeches,  which  they  apply  freely  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  and  from  which  much  good  is  anticipated.  I  cannot  speak  from 
any  experience  upon  this  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lancet  is  worth 
more  than  a  regiment  of  these  animals  ;  and  certainly  its  use  is  more 
agreeable  than  the  confinement  of  perhaps  twenty  leeches  to  the  anus 
of  a  patient,  tossing  to  and  fro  with  the  colic.  If  phlebotomy  be  prac- 
ticable, the  effect,  and  not  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn,  is  a  considera- 
tion of  paramount  importance.  Partial,  if  not  complete  syncope,  should 
be  the  result  of  the  operation.  A  cold  skin  and  small  pulse  would  not, 
per  se,  present  any  objection  to  its  performance.  Generally,  however,  I 
do  not  consider  bloodletting  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
under  consideration. 

We  have  in  opium  itself,  almost  the  sine  qua  non  of  treatment  for  this 
malady.  I  should  prefer  it  to  any  other,  and  indeed  all  others,  if  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  drawn.  Yet  it  must  be  dealt  out  in  no 
stinted,  stingy  doses,  but  with  a  liberality  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the 
case  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  will  not  answer  to  prescribe  it  with 
the  impression,  that,  in  a  few  moments,  we  are  going  to  throw  in  some- 
thing else  to  help  it  along  ;  for  if  we  give  it  anything  like  a  fair  chance, 
it  will  hel[)  itself.  In  a  severe  case,  for  the  first  dose,  I  should  never 
give  less  than  three  grains,  or  more  than  five,  supposing  the  patient  an 
adult.  Smaller  doses  should  follow  this  every  half  hour,  or  thereabout, 
until  full  and  complete  relief  has  been  obtained.  What  is  of  no  little 
importance  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  is,  not  that  it  is  one  of  the  reme- 
dies, not  that  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  others,  but  that  it  is  the  remedij  ofreme^ 
dies,  and  that  the  favorable  termination  of  the  case  is  intimately  con- 
nected and  dependent  upon  its  most  liberal  use.  But  supposing  extreme 
costiveness  has  preceded  and  even  superinduced  the  difficulty,  would 
opium  then  be  advisable?  In  my  opinion  it  would.  When  your  patient 
is  racked  with  pain  which  is  almost  insupportable,  his  bowels  literally 
drawn  out  of  their  wonted  position,  and  convolution  upon  convolution 
actually  exists,  you  must  take  the  case  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  has  been, 
or  subsequently  may  be.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  time  for  ca- 
thartics has  gone  by  for  the  present,  and  spasm,  not  costiveness,  is  the 
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enemy  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  This  is  now  the  nature  of  the 
difficuhy,  with  inflammation,  or  intussusception,  or  both,  as  a  natural  re- 
suh.  Shall  we  now  grapple  with  the  enemy  as  he  is,  and  where  he  is, 
or  shall  we  first  go  to  work  and  repair  the  breach  through  which  the 
citadel  has  been  entered  ?  Remove  the  enemy,  is  the  instinctive  language 
of  the  party  assailed  ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  we  will  go  to  work 
and  provide  for  the  breach  through  which  his  entry  has  been  effected. 
On  the  same  principle,  1  say  down  with  your  opium,  overcome  the 
spasm  and  convolutions  which  exist,  and  when  this  has  been  effectually 
accomplished,  some  one  of  the  milder  cathartics  may  beneficially  be  re- 
sorted to.  1  am  aware  that  it  is  common  in  such  cases  to  open  upon  the 
enemy  with  a  large  dose  of  physic  ;  if  this  fails,  try  another ;  and  when 
this  fails,  try  yet  another.  In  short,  the  motto  is,  "  try,  try,  try,  try 
again."  Perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  opium  is  added  to  each  dose, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  dozen  doses  there  may  be  sufficient  introduced  into 
the  system  to  realize  its  anodyne  effect;  when,  lo,  the  pain  abates,  the 
spasm  is  vanished,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  is  resumed,  and  an 
evacuation  ensues.  Glory  now  to  the  calomel,  jalap,  ihei,  aloes,  senna, 
gamboge,  castor  oil  and  croton  oil,  which  in  quick  and  liberal  doses 
have  been  superadded  to  the  exquisite  sufferings  of  the  patient.  In 
their  sojourn  in  the  bowels,  they  have  had  a  protracted  conflict  with 
the  disease  ;  but,  no  matter  for  that,  they  have  come  off  conquerors  at 
last,  and  by  patient,  friends  and  physician  are  now  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  "  good  and  faithful  servants."  There  is  plausibility  in  this,  1 
am  ready  to  admit,  and  especially  when  we  consider  the  enormous  and 
offensive  load  which  is  generally  deposited  by  the  first  train  through. 
But,  after  all,  gentlemen,  there  seems  a  mistake  as  to  whom  the  honor 
shall  be  given.  In  imputing  the  credit  to  cathartics,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  opium  which  has  been  given.  For  to  me 
it  is  evident  that  your  cathartics  have  operated  7iot  independently,  and 
upon  their  own  hook,  but  in  consequence  of  the  relief  of  the  spasm, 
which  constitutes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  such  an  effect.  They  have 
done  so,  by  virtue  of  the  influence  which  your  other  remedy  has  secured, 
although  in  due  time  to  deny  the  meed  of  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due."  To  say  the  least,  we  are  thus  guilty  of  a  metonymy,  a  substitu- 
tion of  an  effect  for  the  cause.  It  may  be  urged  that  opium  is  consti- 
pating ;  and  if  constipation  be  the  exciting  cause,  then  it  would  be  contra- 
indicated.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  genera//?/ constipating  in  its  effects, 
this  is  true  ;  but  where  stricture  exists,  and  the  natural  office  of  the  or- 
gan is  thereby  suspended,  or  wholly  perverted,  the  position  is  not  true. 
So  far  from  it,  by  the  abatement  of  the  spasm  it  directly  tends  to  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  regular  peristaltic  movement  of  the  bowels.  If,  in- 
deed, I  considered  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels  the  first  thing  to  be  ac- 
complished, I  should  by  no  means  dispense  with  opium.  I  do  not  believe 
such  practice  would  postpone  the  exit  of  fagcal  matter,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  exist,  it  would  hasten  it.  In 
this  position  I  am  sustained  by  one  or  two  authors  of  "  good  repute," 
though  I  am  aware  the  majority  incline  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Thacher  remarks,  that  "  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  opium  constipates 
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t  e  bowels  in  abdominal  inflammation  ;  it  profkices  a  contrary  effect ; 
by  relaxing  the  spasmodic  constriction,  it  actually  tends  to  promote  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels."  Tweedie,  in  his  "  Library  of  Practical 
jMedicine,"  also  makes  the  same  admission.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  hazardous  to  force  the  bowels  to  a  performance  of  their  office, 
whilst  laboring  under  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  or  stricture,  even 
if  we  could.  In  such  a  dilemma,  rest,  rest,  is  the  only  condition  which 
they  seek,  and  it  is  the  state  to  which  every  organ  naturally  and  instinc- 
tively tends  when  its  normal  condition  is  materially  affected.  If  the  eye 
is  inflamed,  it  spurns  the  light ;  if  the  ear,  the  sweetest  notes  of  music 
are  frequently  painful  in  the  extreme.  They  simply  ask  to  be  excused 
from  their  usual  employment,  just  so  long  as  their  own  welfare  requires 
it ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  long  as  it  is  inexpedient  for  them  to  perform 
their  wonted  task  in  the  system.  With  respect  to  our  eyes,  ears,  hands, 
feet,  &c.,  we  say  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  be  excused,  that  ina- 
bility to  labor  is  a  reasonable  apology  for  idleness  ;  and,  why,  let  me  in- 
quire, is  not  the  same  true  of  the  bowels  themselves  ?  They  are  labor- 
ing under  a  ciitical  disease,  their  orifice  is  constricted,  their  due  excite- 
ment is  greatly  auomented,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  most  tri- 
fling  labor  would  be  irksome  and  deleterious.  Let  us,  x\\en,Jirst  quality 
them  to  assume  their  appropriate  office,  and  when  that  is  accomplished, 
your  milder  cathartics  will  be  a  sufficient  aid  to  the  vis  medicatrix  nature, 
by  way  of  restoring  the  normal  condition  of  the  organ.  To  the  forego- 
ing may  be  added  as  auxiliaries,  injections  per  anum,  warmth  to  the  ex- 
tremities, fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  he. 

I  have  thus  given  you  my  plan  of  treatment  for  a  disease  which  is 
somewhat  common  in  our  midst,  and  which  the  unnatural  customs  of  so- 
ciety are  rendering  still  more  so  ;  and  although  I  cannot  urge  these  sug- 
gestions upon  your  consideration  with  that  confidence,  which  age  and 
much  experience  begets,  still  I  trust,  from  some  experience  and  no  little 
consideration  of  the  malady,  that  my  positions  are  nevertheless  true.  If 
not,  they  may  at  least  excite  a  train  of  inquiry  in  the  mind  of  some  one 
present,  better  qualified  than  myself  to  do  strict  justice  to  the  subject  to 
which  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  has  been  invited. 


PROPOSED   NEW    HOSPITAL  IN  BOSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  .Tournal.] 

I  WILL  mention  one  more  case,  Mr.  Editor,  illustrative  of  the  necessity 
for  a  new  Hospital. 

About  three  years  ago,  an  operative  engaged  upon  the  Boston  Water 
Works,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  city,  had  his  thigh  fractured  by  the 
falling  in  of  a  bank  of  frozen  earth,  it  being  mid-winter.  He  was 
removed  to  his  boarding-house,  and  placed  in  a  room  about  fourteen 
feet  square,  where  from  thirty  to  fifty  people  had  their  meals  daily  — 
where  the  cooking  lor  this  family  was  done,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
slept  at  night..  The  fracture  was  reduced,  and  apparatus  furnished. 
The  patient  did  pretty  well,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances ;  but  he 
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began  to  walk  too  soon,  slipped  upon  the  ice,  and  fractured  his  limb  a 
second  time. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  a  good  cure  in  the  place  he 
was  in,  and  feeling  strongly  the  importance  of  a  sound  limb  to  a  laboring 
man,  I  advised  his  being  carried  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  engineers  upon  the  section  entered  warmly  into  the  matter,  and 
agreed  that  his  board  should  be  paid  at  that  institution.  A  man  who 
was  going  to  Boston  was  commissioned  to  carry  a  note  of  inquiry,  but  he 
probably  lost  it  upon  the  road.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  one  of  the 
engineers  agreed  to  accompany  the  patient  into  Boston  ;  and  I  advised 
him  to  use  his  personal  interest  with  the  hospital  Authorities  and  trustees. 
He  however  deputed  the  business  to  a  subaltern,  but  a  very  intelligent 
man.  The  patient  was  carried  into  Boston  to  the  hospital,  where  they 
were  informed  that  the  hospital  was  full,  and  he  could  not  be  admitted. 
He  was  then  brought  back  to  his  original  lodging,  after  a  journey  of  over 
twenty  miles.  As  he  was  not  a  resident  of  Boston,  though  in  the  service 
of  the  city,  he  had  no  claim  to  admission  into  the  House  of  Industry. 
Thus  it  proved  that  there  was  no  place  in  Boston  where  a  man,  injured 
very  seriously  in  the  service  of  the  city,  could  obtain  admission — though 
the  city  pursued  their  operations  in  winter  to  the  great  hazard  of  the 
workmen,  and  many  accidents  occurred. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  and  might  prove  nothing  of  itself;  but  is  one 
of  many,  and  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  course  pursued. 
For  many  years,  and  before  the  hospital  was  enlarged,  it  was  always 
stated  in  the  cards  and  advertisements,  that  in  cases  of  accident,  patients 
were  admitted  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  This  continued  for 
years,  and  long  enough  fully  to  impress  the  public  mind  that  there  was 
always  provision  for  an  extra  patient,  if  necessity  required. 

Subsequently,  this  was  interpreted  to  apply  only  to  cases  where  the 
patient  was  brought  directly  to  the  hospital.  But  if  any  charitable 
person  had  received  the  said  patient  into  his  house,  subsequent  to  the 
accident,  he  could  not  be  admitted  unless  visited  by  the  admitting  phy- 
sician. So  that  if  the  friends  of  the  wounded  man  or  his  host  had  him 
conveyed  to  the  hospital,  he  was  to  be  refused  admission,  and  returned 
upon  the  hands  of  his  unlucky  benefactor.  If  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  was  generally  understood  to  exist,  it  would  render  people  very  cau- 
tious how  they  received  sufferers  into  their  houses  after  an  accident.  It 
certainly  would  not  operate  as  a  premium  upon  humanity. 

In  regard  to  the  Boston  Dispensary,  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  a 
hospital.  The  motives  of  its  founders  were  most  excellent,  but  there 
may  be  some  doubt  whether  it  is  as  useful  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 
Years  ago,  Boston  was  comparatively  a  small  place  ;  there  were  few 
destitute  foreigners  to  be  provided  for.  But  there  existed  a  class  of 
respectable  and  conscientious  persons,  widows  and  others,  who  were 
above  applying  to  the  town,  who  could  support  themselves  in  health, 
but  had  not  the  means  to  pay  a  physician  in  sickness.  In  those  days 
physicians  were  scarcer,  and  their  patients  generally  expected  to  pay 
them.  There  were  undoubtedly  many  persons  who  would  suffer  serious 
inconvenience,  rather  than  apply  for  medical  attendance  which  they  had 
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no  means  of  paying  for.  For  such  persons  the  Dispensary  was  instituted, 
and  it  is  to  them,  if  any  such  class  can  now  be  found,  that  its  benefits 
ought  to  be  confined.  If  there  w^as  any  possibihty  of  bestowing  these 
benefits  judiciously  and  providing  skilful  medical  attendance  and  good 
medicines  for  this  select  class,  the  institution  would  be  an  excellent  one. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  institution  soon  became  much  more  extended. 
It  came  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  public  charity,  as  much  as  the 
almshouse.  Almost  every  one  who  wished  it  was  able  to  obtain  a  Dis- 
pensary ticket,  and  many  persons  when  applied  to  for  alms  for  the  sick, 
believing  it  injurious  to  give  money,  gave  a  Dispensary  ticket. 

During  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  while  1  practised  in  the 
Dispensary,  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  evil  attended  it,  which  I  suspect 
has  seldom  been  noticed.  A  widow,  for  instance,  who  has  been  accus- 
toined  to  provide  for  herself  and  family,  or  perhaps  one  who  has  an 
inelficient  husband,  is  taken  sick.  She  is  persuaded  to  send  for  the  Dis- 
pensary physician  ;  perliaps,  at  first,,  she  pays  for  medicine,  then  she 
obtains  a  ticket,  then  she  thinks  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  obtain  a  few 
groceries  from  some  society,  next  a  little  wood.  Next,  she  will  not 
hesitate  to  accept  pecuniary  assistance.  Thus  the  fine  feelings  of  deli- 
cacy and  independence  are  lost,  and  the  individual  who  at  first  would 
have  scouted  the  idea  of  soliciting  charity,  becomes  gradually,  in  matter 
of  fact,  an  indolent,  discontented  beggar.  I  do  not  speak  of  indigent 
foreigners  ;  I  speak  of  Americans.  A  person  who  has  not  visited  long 
among  the  poor,  would  not  readily  believe  how  large  a  class  there  is  of 
our  countrymen  who  live  decently  and  comfortably,  and  yet  are  more 
indebted  to  charity  than  to  their  own  exertions  for  the  means  of  living. 
It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that  those  were  least  necessitous  who  actually 
received  most.  This,  indeed,  is  in  some  degree  inevitable,  since  those 
who  are  known  to  be  in  want,  soon  obtain  friends,  while  it  is  the 
unknown  who  suffer  from  neglect. 

Physicians  are  now  more  plenty.  Twenty  years  ago,  and  I  doubt  not 
at  the  present  time,  there  were  and  are  multitudes  of  young  physicians, 
eager  to  practise  gratuitously  among  the  poor  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
experience,  and  as  leading  to  other  business.  That  the  amount  of  medi- 
cine required  was  not  a  serious  item,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Dis- 
pensary apothecary  contracted  to  furnish  medicines,  at  ninety  cents  per 
annum,  to  each  patient.  This  arrangement  might  be  considered  rather 
as  a  safeguard  against  powerful  doses,  than  a  warrant  for  the  purity  of 
the  medicine. 

Originally  there  was  but  one  physician.  He  generally  had  a  number 
of  pupils,  and  it  was  an  excellent  school  for  them,  as  they  could  see  his 
practice  and  occasionally  practise  themselves  under  his  direction.  The 
officers  of  the  institution  considered  hitn  a  responsible  person  who  might 
be  trusted,  if  he  chose,  to  act  by  deputy.  About  1835,  measures  were 
adopted  which  deprived  the  physicians  of  this  advantage. 

The  Dispensary  provides  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  but  it  does 
not  provide  wholesome  food,  good  nurses,  and  a  healthy  lodging. 

A  hospital  is  wanted  both  for  medical  and  surgical  cases,  for  those  who 
cannot  be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  Hospital.    The  latter  is  a 
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private  institution,  not  subject,  I  believe,  in  any  degree  to  the  city  or 
State  autliorities  ;  and  if  the  trustees  should  determine  to  make  it  a 
private  boarding-house  for  respectable  invalids,  or  to  require  tliat  none 
but  the  well-dressed  be  admitted,  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  be  pre- 
vented.   Hence  the  necessity  for  a  new  hospital. 

Should  such  an  one  be  founded,  I  hope  that  the  main  objects  of  the 
institution  will  be  more  considered  than  outside  show.  Many  years  ago, 
I  used  often  to  hear  of  the  boy  who  spent  all  his  money  in  buying  a 
purse,  which  then  had  to  remain  empty.  The  story  has  become  dis- 
tasteful. Some  public  bodies  have  followed  his  example,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  wealthy  institution  which  has  become  mendicant — an  applicant 
for  cliarity — while  the  skeleton  of  its  purse  is  hardly  completed,  and 
its  contents  have  certainly  not  increased. 

Instead  of  spending  money  upon  a  superb  exterior,  the  new  hospital 
ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  greatest  number 
of  patients  and  accommodate  them  in  the  best  manner.  The  plainer 
the  building,  the  less  costly  the  architecture,  the  more  consistent  will  it 
be  with  reason  and  good  judgment. 

The  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  is  very  great,  and  flows  in 
many  different  streams.  There  are  two  objects,  however,  which  are  less 
liable  to  abuse  than  others,  which  have  not  attracted  the  attention  they 
deserve.  One,  is  the  providing  comfortable  lodgings  for  the  healthy  poor 
at  cheap  rents  ;  the  other,  is  providing  hospitals  for  the  sick.  The  high 
reputation  and  elegance  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  has  probably 
diverted  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  supply  all  that  the 
public  wants  demand. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  is  the  first  of  an  expected  series  of  letters  from  the  editor 
of  this  Journal,  who  left  Boston  on  the  3d  of  April,  for  a  tour  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic. — However  familiar  one  may  be  with  the  borders 
of  the  ocean  and  coastwise  navigation,  no  true  idea  of  the  character  of  a 
sea  voyage  can  be  formed,  without  participating  in  all  the  circumstances 
belonging  to  the  daily  progress  of  a  vessel  over  the  broad  ocean.  It  would 
be  inappropriate  to  narrate  the  incidents  connected  with  every-day  life  at 
sea;  but  a  relation  of  the  physical  effects  manifested  in  persons  of  differ- 
ent temperaments  and  constitutional  tendencies,  will  not  be  without  inter- 
est to  practitioners  of  medicine. 

No  course  of  medication  on  land,  however  skilfully  conducted,  can  pro- 
duce such  beneficial  results  upon  some  kinds  of  obscure,  imperfectly* 
understood  diseases,  as  simply  floating  away  upon  the  heaving  billows, 
beyond  the  ken  and  influence  of  the  land.  This  is  made  apparent  by  nar- 
rowly watching,  from  day  to  day,  the  changes  on  individuals  with  chronic 
diseases,  as  they  are  wafted  further  and  further  from  the  shore  and  the  air 
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to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  This  is  a  subject  which  should 
more  profoundl}?  engage  the  attention  of  practitioners. 

Sea-sickness,  dreadful  as  it  is,  certainly  brings  about  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  beneficial  effects  upon  invalids  of  a  certain  description.  In 
cases  of  protracted  indisposition  having  an  origin  in  a  defective  action  of 
the  liver,  sea-sickness  accomplishes  wonders.  This  fact  is  well  known  to 
people  in  the  small  fishing  towns  of  Massachusetts ;  and  hence  those 
greatly  enfeebled  by  impaired  digestion,  without  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
persuaded  by  their  hardy  neighbors  of  the  value  of  a  trip  to  the  Grand 
Banks,  of  a  week  or  two's  duration,  often  undertake  such  a  voyage,  and 
are  quickly  restored  by  it  to  vigorous  health.  Acute  rheumatism  is  most 
wonderfully  subdued  by  the  first  approaches  of  nausea  at  sea.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  sufferers  by  that  painful  affection  would,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, find  relief,  and  possibly  a  permanent  cure  of  their  harassing 
aches,  by  a  sail  of  only  a  few  days'  duration.  If  the  weather  were  par- 
ticularly pleasant,  and  the  water  unruffled,  the  good  to  be  expected  would 
not  be  realized ;  but  a  turbulence  of  contrary  winds,  the  heaving  and  throes 
of  a  steamer  ploughing  through  the  opposing  element,  breaks  up  the 
foundation  of  rheumatic  misery,  relafxes  the  tension  of  the  disordered  ap- 
paratus of  motion,  and,  to  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  the  sufferer,  he 
finds  himself  quite  suddenly  free  from  the  pinions  that  had  bound  him 
down  with  an  unyielding  force,  for  months  in  succession,  while  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  home. 

On  board  the  British  Steam-ship  Niagara,  which  sailed  from  Boston 
April  3d,  there  were  140  passengers.  On  the  second  day  from  port,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  began  to  be  nauseated,  and  some  vomited  copi- 
ously. Persons  with  red  hair  seemed  less  affected  than  others.  Those 
having  light  complexion,  with  light  hair,  were  the  first  to  sicken,  but  by 
the  third  day  out  again  took  their  places  at  table,  although  occasionally 
cascading  a  little  on  first  leaving  their  berths  in  the  morning.  Both  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  dark  complexion  appeared  never  to  be  wholly  exempt 
from  a  disturbed  feeling  at  the  stomach.  Some  of  this  latter  class  scarcely 
ventured  on  deck  during  the  voyage.  Small  children  quite  disregarded 
sea-sickness,  if  they  had  any ;  and  with  respect  to  nursing  infants,  they 
were  total  exempts  from  any  symptom  of  it. 

Almost  every  one  has  a  specific  for  sea-sickness  ;  yet  all  that  were  tried 
in  this  instance  failed.  Creosote,  tincture  of  ginger,  effervescing  draughts, 
brandy,  whisky,  concentrated  acids,  &c.,  have  each  their  advocates  ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  those  who  give  up  to  nature's  determination  in  the  matter, 
are  the  best  off  Frequent  resort  to  liquids  keeps  up  a  perpetual  nausea 
in  those  either  constitutionally  or  incidentally  predisposed  to  it.  A  reme- 
dy for  sea-sickness  need  not  be  sought,  since  none  such  exists.  It  results 
from  a  violation  of  a  law  of  the  physical  economy  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  penalty  of  going  to  sea.  A  return  to  the  land  again  brings  into  har- 
monious action  all  the  temporarily  deranged  functions  of  the  living  body. 

Passengers,  as  a  general  remark,  eat  too  much.  It  is  amazing  how 
some  engorge  themselves  with  rich,  savory  food — besides  filling  all  the  in- 
terstices with  different  wines  and  malt  liquors.  It  is  a  gross  mistake,  and 
when  persisted  in  must  have  an  injurious  eflfect,  that  will  certainly  be 
recognized  at  some  after  period.  The  European  steam-ships  are  most 
bountifully  supplied  with  viands,  served  up  with  the  regularity  of  the  first- 
rate  hotels,  and  precisely  in  the  same  diurnal  style.  Thus  eating  becomes 
the  engrossing  business  with  those  who  begin  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
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circumstances  of  their  new  position.  Smoking  is  the  great  abomination  of 
each  returning  morning.  Such  an  uninterrupted  conflagration  of  tobacco 
as  a  dozen  inveterate  smokers  maintain  from  sunrise  till  midnight,  is  really 
marvellous.  This  vice  of  excessive  smoking  must  break  down  prematurely 
the  health  of  many  who  might  otherwise  have  lived  to  vigorous  old 
age.  Arguments  are  quickly  at  command  by  its  devotees,  to  prove 
that  no  injury  pertains  to  the  habit.  Their  reasoning  is  false.  Inhaling 
an  atmosphere  for  hours  in  succession,  filled  Vvith  the  diffused  volatilized 
essential  oil  of  tobacco,  indisputably  interferes  with  the  delicate  mechan- 
ism of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  thus  gradually  makes  inroads  upon  the 
firmest  bodily  development. 


Incompetency  of  Medical  Evidence  in  certain  Cases. — In  a  late  trial  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  at  Lowell,  in  a  case  of  alleged  lunacy,  medical 
testimony  was  brought  to  bear  upon  both  sides.  The  petitioner,  an  aged 
man,  among  other  testimony  offered  by  him  to  prove  his  sanity,  brought 
forward  several  most  respectable  and  distinguished  physicians  of  this  city ; 
the  respondent,  who  was  the  guardian,  having  Drs.  Bell  and  Fox,  of  the 
McLean  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  his  side.  Judge  Metcalf,  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury,  ruled  all  the  medical  testimony  as  incompetent,  excepting  Drs. 
Bell  and  Fox's,  they  being  considered  the  only  experts.  However,  the 
intelligent  jury  thought  differently,  and  rendered  their  verdict  for  the  pe- 
titioner— a  just  rebuke  to  such  a  judicial  decision.  Who  are  considered 
competent  to  certify  to  insanity  in  case  of  admission  into  lunatic  asylums  ? 
Would  not  these  same  medical  gentlemen  have  been  deemed  suitable  ?  If 
so,  we  really  should  like  to  know  if  they  are  not  experts  enough  to  tell 
when  their  patient  has  recovered  his  reason  ?  Such  partiality  for  experts, 
in  judicial  investigations,  is  getting  to  be  more  fashionable  than  wise. 
Common  sense  is,  after  all,  the  best  guide  for  a  magistrate,  for  then  he 
can  ascertain  for  himself  who  is  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  and  who  is 
not.  This  is  also  the  best  guide  for  a  professional  as  well  as  a  non-profes- 
sional man,  in  ascertaining  whether  there  is  soundness  of  mind  ;  and  we 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  a  magistrate  should  feel  inclined  to  exclude 
medical  testimony,  in  such  a  case,  from  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  were 
not  considered  experts. 


Dr.  Jeffries^s  Address. — The  anniversary  address  before  the  Suffolk 
District  Medical  Society  was  delivered  by  its  president.  Dr.  John  Jeffries, 
on  Saturday,  April  27,  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  in  this  city.  The  public 
generally  were  invited  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  the  profound  at- 
tention which  was  given  to  the  eloquence  of  the  lecturer,  bespoke  their 
admiration  and  appreciation.  The  learned  doctor's  theme  was  the  rela- 
tion of  medical  men  to  the  public.  He  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  times 
gone  by,  when  there  was  a  reverence  shown  to  the  opinions  of  medical 
men,  when  their  advice  and  prescriptions  were  taken  unscrupulously  and 
without  scrutiny.  Things  now  have  changed.  Since  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  an  auxiliary  to  labor,  with  its  wonderful  power  to  propel  machi- 
nery, to  send  our  ships  across  the  ocean  and  the  carriage  over  the  land, 
the  public  mind  has  expanded.  Not  contented  with  travelling  thirty  to 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  means  must  be  adopted  whereby  a  greater  velocity 
can  be  attained ;  the  atmosphere  must  be  navigated,  and  our  thoughts  con- 
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veyed  with  the  lightning's  flash  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Such  great 
revolutions  as  have  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century,  have  produced 
a  vacillation  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  caused  innovation  in  medicine. 
Now-a-days  the  public  are  not  satisfied  with  reason  or  plain  facts,  but 
require,  often,  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish.  If  you  tell  a 
patient  that  consumption  is  incurable  by  art,  or  that  eruptive  fever  is  una- 
bridged by  treatment,  his  confidence  in  you  is  shaken,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  nature  to  believe  in  that  which  is  the  most  miraculous, 
or  which  borders  on  impossibility.  We  forbear  following  the  lecturer  any 
further,  as  a  request  was  made  for  a  copy  of  the  address  to  be  printed, 
and  the  profession  will  have  it  laid  before  them.  It  was  a  production  of 
rare  merit,  replete  with  choice  expressions,  and  most  eloquently  delivered. 
The  eulogy  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  Society  was 
expressed  in  a  manner  rarely  excelled. 


Medical  Men  as  Coroners. — It  must  be  apparent,  that  in  the  holding  of 
an  inquest  over  a  dead  body,  medical  opinion  is  often  required.  The 
coroner  and  his  jury  are  often  incompetent  to  decide  as  to  the  cause  of 
death,  or  the  manner  in  wliich  it  takes  place.  For  such  investigation,  it 
requires  men,  practically  qualified — men  that  have  made  the  science  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  their  study.  The  mere  form  of  filling  a  blank, 
or  the  questioning  of  witnesses,  are  not  all  the  duties  required  of  a  coroner. 
He  should  ascertain,  if  within  the  bounds  of  human  possibility,  the  cause 
of  death  ;  or,  if  medical  men  are  employed  to  make  the  examination  of  the 
body,  he  should  know  that  they  have  done  their  duty  faithfully.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  have  had  their  deaths  attributed  to  causes 
which  never  existed,  and  men  have  been  arrested  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, upon  a  coroner's  warrant,  when  they  were  entirely  innocent  of 
the  charge.  A  recent  occurrence,  which  we  find  in  the  March  number  of 
the  London  Lancet,  has  a  bearing  upon  this  matter.  An  inquest  was  held 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  (a  medical  man),  over  the  body  of  one 
William  Vost.  It  appeared  that  he  was  married  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  his  death,  and,  when  returning  from  the  church,  called  upon  his 
son-in-law,  when  an  altercation  took  place  between  them.  They  were 
seen  to  fall  to  the  ground  together,  while  struggling,  and  when  they  got 
up  resumed  the  fight  until  separated.  Mr.  Vost  went  to  his  home  and  sat 
down  to  his  bridal  dinner,  and  two  or  three  minutes  after,  on  suddenly 
arising  from  the  table,  fell  and  expired  before  any  assistance  could  be 
rendered.  The  son-in-law  was  arrested,  and  in  the  meantime  the  coroner 
had  ordered  a  post-mortem  to  be  made.  The  bulletin  of  the  medical 
examiner  was,  that  he  had  examined  the  body,  and  found  all  the  organs 
healthy  and  in  a  perfectly  natural  condition — the  brain,  however,  being  in 
a  remarkable  state  of  congestion.  Had  the  case  been  given  to  the  jury 
then,  they  in  all  probability  would  have  rendered  their  verdict,  that  the 
said  Wm.  Vost  came  to  his  death  by  injuries  received  during  an  affray 
with  his  son-in-law.  The  coroner,  however,  in  instructing  the  jury,  thought 
the  man  might  have  been  choked,  and  ordered  the  surgeon  to  examine  the 
throat,  when,  lo  and  behold,  a  piece  of  mutton,  half  as  big  as  the  hand, 
was  found  packed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  pharynx,  sufficient  to  cause 
the  suffocation  and  death  of  the  man ! 


The  Centre  District  N.  H.  Medical  Society — held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Concord,  May  1,  1850.    The  attendance  was  rather  small,  communica- 
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tion  with  the  east  side  of  the  Merrimack  being  cut  off  by  the  freshet,  and 
some  of  the  members  being  on  their  way  to  Cincinnati.  The  delegation 
to  the  National  Medical  Convention  not  being  full,  Dr.  Jesse  Merrill  was 
added  to  it.  An  able  and  interesting  paper  was  read  by  the  President, 
Dr.  E.  K.  Webster,  on  the  relations  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  pub- 
lic— showing  what  are  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  charlatanism,  and  by 
whom  it  is  most  encouraged.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  at  some  future  day„ 
suggest  the  proper  remedies  for  these  evils.  A  statement  having  been  re- 
ceived from  certain  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  in  the  navy  as  to  their 
rank,  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  presented  for  signature,  it  was  Resolved^ 
That  the  objects  of  the  above  memorial  meet  with  the  cordial  approbation 
of  this  Society,  and  that  we  recommend  its  favorable  consideration  to 
Congress. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted. 

Resolved, — That  Drs.  Moore,  Hubbard  and  Parker  be  a  committee  to 
revise  the  by-laws  and  police  regulations  ;  that  they  take  into  considera- 
tion our  new  relations  to  the  State  Society,  the  present  state  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  report  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  have  in  their  opinion 
become  necessary. 

Resolved, — That  hereafter  the  same  person  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Society  two  years  in  succession. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  L.  M.  Knight,  M.D.,  Pre- 
sident ;  Jesse  Merrill,  M.D.,  Vice  President;  E.  H.  Parker,  M.D.,  Secre- 
tary ;  G.  H.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  Treasurer;  S.  B.  Kelly,  M.D.,  Charles  P. 
Gage,  M.D.,  John  Carr,  M.D.,  Councillors  ;  C.  P.  Gage,  M.D.,  Librarian ; 
G.  H.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  Wm.  H.  Smart,  M.D.,  Library  Committee. 

Informal  but  interesting  discussions  were  held  on  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil,  tapping  for  abdominal  dropsy,  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  and 
the  relations  to  irregular  practitioners.  The  semi-annual  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  Fishersville. 


Medical  Miscellany. — A  man  was  choked  to  death  in  England,  by  swal- 
lowing, or  rather  in  attempting  to  (we  were  going  to  say  a  sheep),  a  piece 
of  mutton  weighing  upwards  of  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  measuring  2|  in. 
by  4  inches. — The  Registrar-General  reports  60,000  dying  annually  of  con- 
sumption in  England  and  Wales. — Yesterday,  May  7th,  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, in  Cincinnati.  Several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  in 
this  city  are  in  attendance  as  delegates,  but  it  is  presumed  the  list  of  Mas- 
sachusetts members  will  not  be  large. 


To  Correspondents. — Communications  have  been  received  from  Drs.  H.  Lindsly  and  J.  P. 
Leonard. 


Marrikd, — Louis  Agassiz,  LL.D.,  professor  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Harvard 
University,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Carey. — Geo.  R.  Hall,  Al.D.,  of  Shanghai,  China,  to  Miss  Helen 
Beal,  of  Kingston,  Ms. 

DiEP,-.Dr.  W.  E.  Fulwood,  of  the  U.  S  Army. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  May  4th,  53. — Males,  29 — females,  24. 
Accidental,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — disease  of  brain,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — 
consumption,  17 — childbed,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1—dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  3 — erysipelas,  5 
— typhus  fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  2 — gangrene,  1 — hooping  cough, 
1 — disease  of  heart,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — old  age,  1 — palsy,  1 — smallpox,  6 — dis- 
ease of  tlie  throat,  1 . 

Under  5  years,  9 — between  5  and  20  3'ears,  11 — between  20  and  40  years,  17 — between  40 
aad  60  years,  9 — over  60  years,  7.    Americans,  27}  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  26. 
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Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sitrgerij.  To  the  Editor,  &c. — The  an- 
nual commencement  of  this  institution  took  place  on  the  2Sth  of  March, 
in  the  hall  of  the  College,  Lexington  street,  between  Calvert  and  North 
streets.  The  interesting  exercises  of  the  occasion  drew  together  a  very- 
large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — friends  of  the  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  At  8  o'clock  the  Faculty,  Examining 
Committee,  Graduating  Class,  and  the  students,  entered  the  hall  in  pro- 
cession and  occupied  the  seats  reserved  for  them  respectively,  whilst  the 
Blues'  band,  under  Prof.  Holland,  performed  an  appropriate  air  in  their 
usual  fine  style. 

The  exercises  were  then  commenced  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes,  of  Pittsburg,  after  which  the  names  of  the  graduating  class,  to- 
gether with  the  title  of  the  "  Thesis  "  written  by  each,  were  announced  by 
the  Dean,  W.  R.  Handy,  M.D.,  to  be  as  follows  :— 

Levi  S.  Burridge,  of  New  York — Thesis,  "  Preservation  of  the  teeth, 
their  importance  to  the  health  and  performance  of  the  functions  of  life." 

Orlando  H.  Wilcox,  Maryland — "Adaptation  of  the  teeth  to  the  food 
and  nature  of  man." 

C.  G.  Davis,  of  New  Hampshire — "  Dyspepsia." 

J.  Dickson  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Ga. — "  Philosophy  of  plugging  teeth." 

Seraphim  H.  Duraont,  of  Belgium — "  Maxillary  Sinus,  its  position, 
form  and  disease." 

F.  D.  Thurmand,  Va.— "  Odontalgia." 

Dr.  L.  Stocking,  La. — "  Treatment  of  dental  pulp  or  exposed  nerves." 

H.  B.  Young,  Ohio — "  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  inclined 
plane  to  the  correction  of  dental  irregularities." 

Robert  Johnson,  Va. — "  Cause  and  effect  of  caries  of  the  teeth." 

The  Dean  having  read  the  mandamus,  the  graduates  were  called  up 
two  by  tAvo,  and  received  the  Degree  of  "  D.D.S."  from  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Eleazar  Parmly,  of  New  York,  Provost  of  the  College. 

The  graduates  were  then  briefly  addressed  by  Dr.  Townsend,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  in  a  most  happy  manner  advised  them  as  to  their  future 
course  of  action,  warning  them  against  many  practices,  and  among  other 
things  strongly  urged  them  to  forego  the  use  of  narcotics,  especially  tobacco. 

Dr.  Townsend  having  concluded,  the  Valedictory  Address  Avas  delivered 
by  Dr.  S.  P.  HulUhen,  of  Va.,  which  was  certainly  a  most  eloquent  effort, 
showing  the  importance  of  those  who  operate  upon  the  teeth  having  an 
education,  such  as  will  render  them  something  more  than  mere  bungling 
mechanics. 

The  address  of  Dr.  H.  was  briefly  responded  to  by  one  of  the  graduates, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Davis,  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, thanked  the  speaker  for  the  advice  imparted  by  him,  and  expressed 
their  determination  to  profit  thereby. 

Dr.  Parmly,  the  Provost,  then  very  feelingly  addressed  the  graduates, 
bidding  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  an  affectionate  farewell. 

The  exercises  having  been  concluded,  the  students  and  a  number  of  in- 
vited guests  adjourned  to  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  college  building, 
where  a  sumptuous  entertainment  had  been  provided  for  them  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  College. 


The  successful  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Operative  Surgery  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine  of  Paris,  is  M.  Malgaigne,  so  well  and  favorably  known 
by  his  various  surgical  works  and  successful  practice. 
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DR.  DICK'S  ALPHABETICAL  NOTICES  OF  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH   THE  TREATMENT  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

[Continued  from  page  173. \ 

Icterus. — Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject,  jaundice  may- 
be said  to  be  the  most  readily  diagnosed.  It  is  literally  discernible  pri- 
ma facie.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  taken  as  a  test  of  the  existence  of 
the  disease,  and  is  no  doubt  conclusive  evidence  of  an  aggravated  degree 
of  resorption  of  bile.  But  many  shades,  so  to  speak,  of  jaundice  may- 
exist,  and  what  is  called  a  sallow  or  bilious  complexion  is  but  one  form 
of  jaundice  (presently  to  be  noticed)  in  an  incipient  stage. 

Jaundice  essentially  consists  in  the  resorption  into  the  circulation  of 
bile  already  secreted  into  the  hepatic  cells,  ducts  and  gall-bladder;  and 
all  the  contingencies  under  which  this  retrograde  process  may  happen 
are  divisible  into  two  kinds — first,  those  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  shall  call  functional  or  idiopathic;  and  secondly,  mechanical.  More 
cases  of  the  very  slight  shades  of  jaundice  are  due  to  the  former  of  these 
morbid  states  ;  more  of  the  severe  forms,  to  the  latter. 

1.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  occasionally,  owing  to  some 
peculiar,  but  unknown  irregularity  in  the  general  or  in  the  hepatic  cir- 
culation, absorption  takes  place  from  the  various  biliary  receptacles  of 
the  liver,  although,  at  the  very  moment,  the  biliary,  cystic,  hepatic  and 
common  ducts  are  patent,  as  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  stools  bearing 
evidence  of  bile  reaching  the  chyme.  This,  then,  is  a  form  of  jaundice 
very  different  from  that  in  which  the  alvine  evacuations  are  perfectly  or 
nearly  white.  This  species  of  jaundice  sometimes  is  induced  very  sud- 
denly, as  by  fright,  violent  disgust,  or  shocking  intelligence.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  has  been  known  to  ensue  in  a  few  minutes.  In  these 
cases,  the  supposition  of  a  mechanical  obstruction  as  the  inducing  cause 
of  the  affection  is  precluded.  It  is  probable  this  morbid  stage  is  brief, 
but  that  during  it  the  resorption  goes  on  rapidly,  and  that  the  excernents 
of  the  body  find  much  difficulty  in  ridding  the  sanguineous  circulation 
of  the  foreign  admixture  thus  thrown  into  it.  This  form  of  icterus, 
in  short,  is  of  a  very  obscure  nature,  and  its  pathology  is  yet  to  be 
elucidated. 

2.  Jaundice  of  mechanical  origin  is  much  more  easily  understood, 
and  the  varieties  of  this  form  are  very  numerous,  or  rather  the  causes 
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of  it  are  so.  We  shall  advert  only  to  very  few,  and  that,  ciiiefly,  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  this  kind  of  jaundice  is  produced. 

Without  entering  into  an  account  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  gall- 
stones, and  of  the  mode  of  their  formation,  it  is  enough  here  to  observe, 
that  concretions  of  this  kind,  after  having  caused  more  or  less  obstruc- 
tion and  uneasiness  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  their  egress  thence  by  the 
cystic  duct,  become  impacted  occasionally  in  their  passage  along  the  duc- 
tus communis  (whose  calibre  is  scarcely,  if  it  is  at  all,  greater  than  the  duc- 
tus cysticus),  or  rather  just  at  the  inner  orifice  of  it,  or,  at  least,  imme- 
diately after  having  entered  it.  Of  course,  the  passage  of  bile  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  secretion  accumulates  in  all  the  subordinate  or  branch 
ducts,  as  well  as  in  the  cystic  duct  and  the  gall-cyst  itself.  All  these 
gradually  become  distended  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  corresponding  to 
the  activity  of  hepatic  secretion  and  the  duration  of  the  obstruction. 
Then,  a  process  somewhat  akin  to,  but  not  identical  with,  exosmose  takes 
place,  by  which  the  bile  in  the  distended  hepatic  receptacles  is  either 
mechanically  extruded  or  functionally  absorbed  into  the  numerous  adjoin- 
ing bloodvessels,  which,  with  themselves  and  areolar  tissue,  form  the  mass 
of  the  liver;  these  bloodvessels  being  (we  need  scarcely  say)  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  hepatic  artery,  of  the  vena  portae,  and  of  the  vena  cavae 
hepatic^.  The  bile  tinges  the  blood,  and  is  deposited  in  the  rete  mu- 
cosum.  Such  is  a  concise  history  of  jaundice  of  one  origin,  and  by  this 
all  the  other  forms  may  be  easily  understood. 

Thus,  the  icterus  gravidarum,  or  that  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
pregnant  womb  on  the  ductus  communis,  requires  no  explanation.  The 
peculiar  cause  of  the  jaundice  of  infants,  or  yellow-green  as  it  is  called, 
which  occurs  immediately  after  birth,  and  lasts  a  day  or  two,  is  some- 
what more  obscure.  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  owing,  as  is  usually 
thought,  to  the  collection  of  the  meconium  in  the  intestines  opposing  the 
exit  of  the  bile,  and  thus  causing  jaundice,  but  rather  to  the  new  influ- 
ences of  light  and  atmospheric  air  on  the  infant's  skin  causing  a  revul- 
sive action  hither.  There  is  also  a  spasmodic  jaundice,  for  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus,  like  any  other  duct,  is  liable  to  spasm.  Jaundice 
of  this  origin,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  we  have 
named  functional  or  idiopathic,  inasmuch  as  while  bile  passes  by  the 
intestines  in  the  last  case,  it  does  not  so  in  the  former.  Lastly,  there  is 
jaundice  depending  on  scirrhous  or  cancerous  affections  of  the  substance 
of  the  liver  or  of  its  ducts,  on  tumors  of  all  kinds  in  the  liver  itself,  or  in 
its  vicinity — as,  for  example,  in  the  pancreas  or  the  intestines,  and  on 
other  causes  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Treatment. — While  it  requires  only  the  exercise  of  vision  to  diagnose 
the  presence  of  jaundice,  the  distinguishing  of  the  one  form  from  the 
other  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  is  often  altogether  impossible.  When, 
indeed,  there  are  sensible  tumors  in  the  liver  or  in  the  abdomen,  percep- 
tible by  percussion  and  manual  tact,  or  when  there  is  jiregnancy,  he,  in 
such  cases  as  these  the  diagnosis  is  of  course  easy.  But  to  distinguish 
between  functional  and  spasmodic  jaundice  and  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  deeply-seated  tumor  in  the  organ,  is  almost  or  wholly  impossible.  Ic- 
terus calculosus,  or  that  depending  on  the  passage  of  a  biliary  concretion 
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along  the  cominon  duct,  is  more  easily  diagnosed,  by  the  paroxysms  of 
agonizing  pain  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  by  the  fixed  seat  of 
these  paroxysms. 

In  functional  jaundice,  or  that  which  comes  on  unaccompanied  by 
any  acute  pain,  and  in  which  we  can  detect  no  hepatic  or  abdominal  tu- 
mor to  account  for  the  affection,  our  course  is,  to  send  the  patient  to  the 
sofa,  and  enjoin,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  entire  corporeal  and  mental 
repose.  As  jaundice,  thus  devoid  of  local  symptoms  and  sufferings, 
may  be  fairly  presumed  to  depend  on  s[)asm  or  organic  torpor,  1  usually 
direct  an  emetic  of  tlie  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  ;  and  I  consider  that, 
in  cases  of  tliis  kind,  the  means  now  mentioned  are  the  most  clearly  indi- 
cated, and  the  most  efficient  far  of  any.  It  seems  to  bring  to  a  sudden 
close  the  state  of  spasm  of  the  duct,  and  to  suspend  the  morbid  process  of 
resorption.  Moderate  diluents  may  follow,  and  then,  soon  after,  a  small 
powder  of  calomel  and  jalap,  to  keep  up  the  emulgent  action  of  the 
liver.  The  diet  mean  time  must  be  hght,  consisting  of  beef  or  mutton 
broth,  and  stewed  prunes.  A  potion,  hord  somni  sumenda,  consisting  of 
the  liquor  ammon.  acetatis,  in  warm  barley-gruel,  will  equalize  the  cir- 
culation, by  gently  promoting  tlie  transpiratory  action  of  the  skin.  Many 
cases  of  jautidice  will  be  found  to  require  no  other  treatment  than  this. 

In  cases  accompanied  with  acute  pain  just  about  the  edge  of  the 
right  by  pochondrium,  and  in  which  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  pas- 
sage of  a  biliary  concretion  along  the  common  duct  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  a  hot  bath  should  be  instantly  ordered.  At  the  same  time,  or 
even  before,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  (we  prefer  this  laxative  to  any  other,  in 
icterus  of  this  nature)  should  be  given,  so  guarded  by  aromatic  water  or 
oil,  as  to  ensure,  if  possible,  its  remaining  on  the  stomach,  which  is  apt 
to  be  squeamish.  Our  object  in  thus  early  ordering  castor  oil  is  once 
for  all  to  have  the  bowels  free,,  as  no  doubt  opium  will  be  required. 
The  hot  bath  (if  it  cannot  be  procured,  hot  blankets  and  local  fomenta- 
tions) may  temporarily  relieve  the  pain,  and  during  this  intermission  the 
patient  should  drink  moderately  of  warm  diluents,  containing  from  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  liquor  ammon.  acetat.  Opium 
should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  but  if  pain  becomes  agonizing,  it 
should  at  once  be  given,  with  or  without  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel, 
according  as  the  castor  oil  has  or  has  not  remained  on  the  stomach. 
The  opiate,  whether  in  the  solid  form  or  in  the  tincture,  or  as  a  prepara- 
tion of  morphia,  should  be  decided.  The  liquid  preparations  have  the 
great  advantage  of  acting  more  speedily.  The  opiate  being  adminis- 
tered, nothing  more  remains  to  be  done,  except  warm  frictions  with 
camphorated  oil,  from  the  right  hypochondrium  towards  the  umbilicus, 
and  the  bestowing  of  great  attention  on  keeping  the  lower  extremities 
and  the  loins  comfortably  warm. 

In  a  period  varying  from  some  hours  to  one  or  two  days  the  concre- 
tions will  pass  (unless  in  cases  where  rupture  of  the  duct,  with  a  fatal 
issue,  takes  place)  with  instant  relief  from  suffering.  On  the  first  pas- 
sage of  a  gall-stone,  as  in  the  first  parturition,  the  passage  is  both  more 
protracted  and  more  severe.  During  all  this  period  we  have  little  to  do 
but  to  maintain  the  opiate  effect ;  and  to  wait  as  calmly  as  possible  the 
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issue,  being  careful  that  the  temperature  is  never  allowed  to  fall.  The 
diet  should  consist  of  beef  or  mutton  broth,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  strength  without  stimulating. 

The  treatment  of  the  jaundice  of  pregnancy  is,  of  course,  merely  pal- 
liative. We  enjoin  reclination  on  the  rigiit  side,  simultaneously  with 
mild  aperients  if  required,  and  thus  moderate  it  until  parturition  with- 
draws the  cause. 

The  icterus  of  infants  is  usually  treated  with  a  small  dose  of  castor 
oil,  but  might  be  safely  left  to  nature  ;  the  mother's  first  milk  possessing 
gende  aperient  properties. 

The  treatment  of  jaundice  depending  on  the  pressure  of  tumors  in  or 
near  the  liver,  on  aneurism,  &:c.,  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  casual  dis- 
ease, which  it  is  not  our  business  to  consider  here. 

We  have  omitted  to  observe,  that  although  acute  pain  is  often  expe- 
rienced by  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  along  the  cystic  duct,  yet  jaun- 
dice does  not  lake  place.  This  effect  only  occurs  when  the  stone  reaches 
the  common  duct,  blocks  up  this  channel,  and  throws  back  the  bile  into 
the  hepatic  ducts. 

It  is  also  important  to  remark  that  persons  liable  to  idiopathic  jaun- 
dice should  avoid  the  use  of  milk,  which  seems  to  have  a  specific 
effect  in  inducing  inertness  in  the  secernent  action  of  the  liver.  The 
vulgar  opinion  is,  that  milk  generates  bile,  which  is  an  error.  It 
is  far  less  rich  in  the  materials  out  of  which  bile  is  educed  than  many 
other  articles  of  diet,  and  only  seems  to  be  a  bile-causing  aliment  from 
its  producing,  when  used  largely  in  persons  predisposed,  a  torpor  of  the 
liver,  manifested  by  a  sallowness  of  the  complexion,  and  a  yellowness 
of  the  sclerotic. 

We  also  tliink  it  worthy  of  notice  that,  next  to  mercury,  w^e  have 
found  colchicum  the  best  cholagogue.  Combined  so  as  to  act  on  the 
bowels  rather  than  on  the  kidney,  it  soon  makes  bile  appear  in  evacua- 
tions before  deficient  of  it. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  time  ago  1  commenced  an  essay  on  diarrhoea — its 
varieties,  causes,  &:c.  Recently  I  have  happened  to  take  up  the  manu- 
script referred  to,  and  have  thought  proper  to  complete  it ;  at  the  same 
time,  supplying  an  addendum  to  the  article,  the  fruits  of  more  expe- 
rience, both  at  home  and  in  tropical  and  western  climates.  I  shall  also 
mention  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  giving  all  the 
leading  and  important  particulars  as  concisely  and  succinctly  as  their  na- 
ture and  consequence  will  admit  or  require.  I  remain.  Sir,  very  respect- 
fully, Yours,  &LC.  J.  P.  Leonard. 
Greenville,  R.  i..  May,  1850. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  DIARRHOEA. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  those  morbid  fluxes  styled  diarrhoea,  and 
it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  them  according  to  their  pathology  and  the 
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character  of  the  alvine  evacuations  ;  as  the  mucons,  the  bih'ons,  the  lientine, 
the  fibrinous,  the  sanguineous,  the  mental,  the  'puerperal ;  and  tliere 
are  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea  which  are  the  result  of  over  eating. 
There  are  also  those  depending  upon  dentition  and  other  fanctional  dis- 
turbances, as  well  as  those  which  are  the  consequences  of  organic  dis- 
ease. Then  there  are  endemic  and  epidemic  diarrhoeas,  &c.  I  do  not 
mean  to  include  melcena  and  hemorrhages  from  the  bowels,  for  they  be- 
long to  another  class  of  disorders.  I  shall  only  mention  those  affections 
where  there  is  a  morbid  loosening  of  the  bowels,  the  evacuations  con- 
taining more  or  less  faecal  matter. 

Tt  will  be  my  desire,  while  I  enumerate  these  varied  forms  of  disease, 
to  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  each  one  requires  distinct  and  appropriate 
management  for  itself.  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  profession  while  I 
invite  attention  to  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  chronic  varieties  of  the 
complaint  ;  premising  as  a  first  and  all-important  principle,  that  very 
little  medicine  is  called  for  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Regime.n  has  great 
influence — the  operations  of  the  patient's  mind  should  be  studied,  for 
these  are  capable  of  producing  symptoms  of  a  grave  and  serious  charac- 
ter, as  well  as,  after  a  time,  physical  lesions.  The  reflex  nerves  mani- 
fest their  power  in  disease  as  strikingly  as  they  do  in  health.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  faeces  is  partly  governed  by  this  reflex  function.  Some 
of  the  involuntary  muscles  are  called  into  action  during  defecation,  so 
that  tlie  act  may  be  said  to  be  involuntary,  that  is,  not  under  the  control 
of  the  will  altogether.  The  effects  of  fear,  excessive  joy,  &c.,  are  well 
known  to  sometimes  relax  the  sphincters,  causing  the  expulsion  of  the 
contents  of  those  canals  of  which  they  are  the  outlets.  I  believe  that  deep 
despondency,  and  passions  of  a  less  vehement  but  of  a  more  permanent 
character  than  those  just  mentioned,  may  and  often  do  have  analogous 
dominion  over  these  functions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  impres- 
sions from  the  brain  are  transmitted  to  these  muscles,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  this  condition  does  obtain  where  there  is  no  traceable  lesion 
of  the  parts  themselves,  and  no  deviation  from  the  natural  state  of  the 
nervous  centres,  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow.  Where,  then,  shall 
we  look  for  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  if  not  to  the  impressions 
which  may  be  induced  by  this  reflex  system  of  nerves  ?  Sympathy  has 
great  power  over  this  class  of  muscles  ;  and  this  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  that  we  have  just  been  speaking  of.  The  idea  of  ipecac, 
induces  nausea  ;  lecherous  thoughts,  the  emission  of  semen  ;  and  certain 
associations  within  the  mind  will  produce  the  desire  to  void  the  excre- 
ments. Now  is  it  not  a  legitimate  conclusion  to  come  to,  that  these  same 
influences  (call  them  what  we  will)  operate  upon  the  body  in  disease  as 
well  as  in  healtli  ?  I  think  that  they  do  ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  coming 
to  this  conclusion,  I  am  right  in  saying  they  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
treatment  of  diarrhoea.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  any  new 
Indication  in  physiology,  pathology  or  practice  ;  I  simply  say  that  some 
remote  agencies,  which  help  to  bring  on  and  protract  disease,  do  not  re- 
ceive that  attention  from  systematic  writers  and  some  practitioners  which 
their  importance  demands ;  and  I  do  not  consider  it  a  wasting  of  time  to 
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review  them  in  connection  with  things  which  do  occur,  and  with  the 
maladies  of  mankind  wliich  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  relieve.  The 
subject  is  one  that  deserves  lo  be  in  more  able  hands.  I  must  content 
myself  by  throwing  in  my  mite. 

In  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  I  fear  that  too  much  importance  has 
been  attributed  to  astringents,  and  formulas  which  are  called  specific^ 
many  of  which  are  empirical  in  their  origin  and  dangerous  preparations. 

(a )  Feculent  Diarrhoea. — This  is  CuUen's  "  diarrhoea  crapulosa."  It 
is  that  form  of  the  coniplaint  which  arises  from  over-eating,  or  from  the 
ingestion  of  unwholesome  food,  or  the  indigestion  of  the  materials  taken 
into  the  stomach  from  other  causes  than  crudity  or  the  pernicious  quality 
of  the  substances  themselves.  First,  there  is  irritation  ;  then  there  are 
griping  pains,  nausea,  looseness,  the  alvine  discharges  being  liquid,  co- 
pious, frequent  and  feculent  in  their  appearance.  The  pulse  is  irregular 
or  hard,  the  abdomen  tense,  the  skin  dry,  furred  or  red  tongue,  and  thirst. 
These  are  the  main  symptoms.  When  this  species  of  the  complaint 
attacks  children,  the  stools  are  turbid  and  have  a  sour  smell,  the  breath 
is  foul,  and  there  may  be  pain  upon  pressure  and  flatulency,  without  any 
other  signs  of  inflammation.  The  real  condition  of  the  body  in  this 
complaint  is  merely  that  of  deranged  function.  The  stomach  being  over 
burdened,  is  mechanically  oppressed  ;  then  there  is  acidity  and  other 
chemical  irritants,  which  are  the  causes  of  the  irritation  ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

Some  people  are  liable  or  predisposed  to  diarrhoea.  Some  seasons  seem 
to  be  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  complaint  than  others. 
Climate  and  locality  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  modifying  the  complaint. 
There  are  individuals  who  never  pass  a  summer  without  suffering  from 
simple  diarrhoea.  In  hot  climates  this  affection  is  very  common,  and  the 
water  of  some  places  renders  every  one  susceptible  to  it.  When  there  is 
any  predisposition,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  persons  should  drink 
sparingly,  and  take  nothing  but  aliments  of  easy  digestion.  Crude  vege- 
tables, shell-fish,  rare  meats,  Sic,  should  be  avoided. 

This  complaint  not  unfrequently  ceases  spontaneously  after  the  offend- 
ing matter  has  been  cast  off ;  but  it  may  continue  after  this  has  hap- 
pened, unless  we  arrest  its  progress.  If  nausea  be  not  present,  and  the 
))ain  not  intense,  a  moderate  dose  of  castor  oil  will  be  sufficient  medica- 
tion. When  there  is  much  pain,  some  opiate  should  be  given,  and  I  pre- 
fer small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  to  any  other,  as  it  adds  to  its  anodyne 
qualities  the  virtues  of  a  diaphoretic.  If  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate 
it,  morphia  may  be  given  in  its  stead.  The  alkalies  exert  a  sedative  in- 
fluence upon  the  irritated  mucous  membrane  ;  they  correct  acidity,  miti- 
gate pain  and  spasm,  they  improve  the  secretions,  and  relieve  nausea 
and  vomiting.  The  bi-carbonates  of  potash  or  soda  are  to  be  preferred. 
If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  employ  astringents,  lead,  kino  and  ca- 
techu have  no  superiors.  The  disease  may  be  protracted;  then  a  well- 
regulated  diet  is  the  first  thing  to  be  established.  The  patient  should 
drink  but  little  of  anything ;  green  tea,  toast  water,  rice  water  and  flour 
gruel,  are  the  best  drinks.  We  should  make  use  of  opium  and  the  alka- 
lies for  the  same  purposes  as  before,  in  conjunction  with  some  astrin- 
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gent.  My  friend,  Dr.  W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  speaks 
liighly  of  the  hardhack,  or  spircea  tormentosa,  in  those  cases  where  diar- 
rhoea runs  on.  He  says  that  he  knows  of  no  remedy  that  will  do  more  than 
this,  combining,  as  it  does,  tonic  and  astringent  properties.  He  styles  it 
"  the  best  astringent  we  can  use  when  inflammatory  action  is  not  exist- 
ent." The  dose  of  a  decoction,  prepared  according  to  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory, is  from  two  to  four  tablesj)oonsful  every  four  liours.  The  sul- 
phate of  zinc  may  be  used  in  still  more  obstinate  cases,  where  the  vege- 
table astringent  fails.  This  drug  is  contra-indicated  if  there  be  any  in- 
flammatory symptoms  present.  Dr.  Hartshorne  relates  a  "  case  of  chronic 
dysentery  of  three  months'  standing,  which  was  relieved  entirely  in  a 
few  days  by  the  use,  twice  daily,  of  an  injection  of  four  ounces  of  water, 
containing  eight  grains  of  zinci  sulphas,  with  forty  drops  of  laudanum." 

One  much  more  recent,  originating  in  the  house,  but  resisting  the  or- 
dinary astringent  and  opiate  preparations,  was  cured  by  a  single  enema 
containing  a  scruple  of  the  sulphate,  with  starch.  This  last  application, 
however,  was  somewhat  painful,  from  the  strength  of  the  solution." — 
(Vide  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol  III,  No.  2,  Page  271.) 
The  above  cases  suggest  the  propriety  of  em[)loying  the  same  remedy, 
or  the  hardliack,  in  the  form  of  enematae,  in  obstinate  crapulous  diarrhoea, 
in  somewhat  smaller  doses. 

(b )  Organic  Diarrhoea  may  depend  upon  lesion  of  the  bowels  or  other 
viscera,  the  puerperal  state,  he;  as  in  phthisis,  malignant  disease  of  the 
liver,  puerperal  aphthae,  he.  We  are  to  diagnose  and  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  organic  diarrhea  which  is  malign,  and  that  which  is  benign. 
The  first  is  always  incurable,  while  the  latter  is  generally  capable  of  be- 
ing relieved.  If  there  is  inflammation,  we  adopt  tlie  antiphlogistic 
plan  ;  in  other  cases,  we  depurate,  and  the  patient  generally  recovers. 
But  in  malignant  disease,  we  only  expect  to  assuage  pain,  and  hence  we 
only  adopt  a  palliative  treatment.  Opium  or  morphia  is  our  main  de- 
})endence,  and  the  best  adjuvants  are  the  sulphate  of  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
Hope's  mixture,  the  mist,  calcis  carbonatis,  he. 

1  once  had  a  patient  who  contracted  diarrhoea  in  India;  he  gradually 
become  worse  after  his  return  home,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
years  he  had  frequent  discharges,  and  pain  attended  with  emaciation. 
He  was  a  temperate  man,  and  had  the  advice  of  able  physicians  and  fol- 
lowed their  directions,  but  no  treatment  availed  anvthino-  more  than  to 
appease  symptoms  for  a  short  time.  I'he  pain,  looseness,  leanness,  he 
become  worse,  and  there  was  a  hardness  about  the  liver.  He  died  be 
fore  he  reached  the  age  of  40.  A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  a 
hobnail  "  modulated  liver — the  cirrhose  of  the  French  writers.  The 
gall-bladder  was  filled  w^ith  gall-stones,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size. 
Among  the  remedies  which  appeared  to  do  the  most  good  as  palliatives  in 
this  case,  v^^as  the  blue  pill  and  opium,  nux  vomica,  lead  and  lime  water. 

A  temperate  man,  a  lime  burner,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  good 
health,  applied  to  me  in  the  spring  of  1848,  for  advice — he  had  lost 
flesh  and  strength,  he  had  frequent  discharges  from  the  bowels,  his  food 
passing  off  in  an  undigested  state.  I  recommended  a  farinaceous  diet, 
rest,  and  prescribed  the  following  pill — R.  Pul.  opium,  grs.  x. ;  p.  sulph 
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copper,  grs.  v.  ;  ext.  conium,  grs.  xxv.  Ft.  pil.  no.  40 — one  pill  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours.  For  a  time  this  course  appeared  to  bene,fit  him  ; 
he,  however,  continued  to  fail,  though  other  means  were  used  for  his  re- 
lief. The  liver  became  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  so  did  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  He  died  in  about  three  months  from  the  time  he  came  un- 
der treatment.    These  two  are  instances  of  nialignant  disease. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CHLOROFORM. 

[Communicated  lor  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  like  all  science,  is  progres.sive. 
Discoveries  and  improvements  are  constantly  being  made  and  offered  to 
tlie  healing  art,  which  are  worthy  of  examination  and  careful  investiga- 
tion. What  in  the  outset  seems  almost  unworthy  of  notice,  sometimes  is 
proved  to  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  our  profession.  What  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  vagaries  of  a  disordered  imagination,  is  sometimes 
admitted  to  be  the  result  of  profound  research.  But  from  the  fact  that 
truth  sometimes  wears  an  uncertain  garb — that  we  have  heen  found  fight- 
ing against  right — we  should  not  calmly  retire  and  admit  all  proffered 
theories  as  truths. 

On  the  introduction  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  surgery  al- 
most run  mad  in  commending  and  eulogizing  it.  But  a  few  months 
have  passed,  and  now  many  who  were  its  staunch  friends  have  become 
its  most  bitter  enemies — using  as  little  discretion  in  tearincj  down  a 
castle  of  their  own  building  as  v^as  exhibited  in  its  construction. 

Chloroform,  as  an  aucesthetic  agent,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  class.  It  is  not  proper  that  it 
should,  in  so  short  a  time  after  its  introduction,  receive  its  final  doom. 
More  is  to  be  learned  of  its  power — its  modus  operandi — before  we  can 
justly  place  upon  it  a  proper  estimate.  To  say  that  chloroform  should 
be  administered  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  where  anaes- 
thesia is  desirable — or  that  it  should  7iever  be  used  because  harm  has 
been  the  result  of  its  improper  administration,  is  equally  fool  hardy. 

The  point  which  I  should  raise,  is  this.  Should  chloroform  be  used 
in  the  practice  of  obstetrics  ?  I  answer,  yes — because  it  is  more  agreea- 
bly and  conveniently  administered  than  most  other  articles  of  the  same 
class,  and  hecause  it  relieves  the  patient  of  a  vast  deal  of  suffering,  which 
without  the  aid  of  some  anaesthetic  agent,  would  be  almost  intolerable. 
We  know  that  women  have  given  birth  to  children,  for  thousands  of 
years,  without  It — that  they  have  borne  the  sufferings  of  travail  with  a  for- 
titude unknown  to  the  other  sex.  But  the  fact  that  they  always  have, 
is  not  conclusive  that  they  always  should,  suffer,  so  long  as  satisfactory 
demonstration  has  proved  that  the  parturient  couch  can  be  made 

"  Soft  as  downy  pillows  are." 

We  are  as  culpable  for  withholding  anaesthetic  agents  in  the  [)ractice 
of  obstetrics,  when  they  can  be  safely  administered,  as  we  should  be  for 
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refusing  to  prescribe  for  disease  under  similar  circumstances.  The  only 
question  in  the  minds  of  many  is  as  to  the  safety  of  the  patient  while 
under  its  influence.  The  general  rule  is,  I  believe,  the  patient  is  safe- — 
notwithstanding  the  rule,  like  all  other  general  rules,  may  have  its 
exceptions. 

Opium  does  not  always  produce  stupor — ipecac,  does  not  always  pro- 
duce emesis ;  yet  the  general  rule  is  not  yielded  in  consequence  of  these 
exceptions.  So  with  chloroform.  Owing  to  some  idiosyncrasy,  beyond 
our  power  to  fathom,  it  does  not  always  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
different  constitutions.  Yet  enough  has  been  learned  of  its  effect  (I  had 
almost  said  modus  operandi)  to  satisfy  all  but  the  over-timid  that  a  judi- 
cious administration  of  chloroform  is  not  only  practicable,  but  desirable. 
That  there  are  circumstances  under  which  it  should  not  be  administered, 
I  have  no  doubt.    I  have  seen  them. 

It  has  been  asked  by  some,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  labor.  1  can  answer  from  experience  in  the  affirmative,  so  far  as  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  go — but  in  the  negative  generally.  By  generally, 
I  mean  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 
are  not  interfered  with.  Rarely,  very  rarely,  does  it  retard  labor.  I  am 
usin^  it  with  most  of  my  lying-in  women,  and  as  yet  have  seen  no  ill 
effects  from  its  inhalation.  At  some  future  day,  if  desirable,  I  will  give 
extracts  from  my  case-book,  showing  its  precise  effect  in  my  practice. 

I  will  weary  your  patience  no  longer.  If  I  have  said  enough  to  call 
out  the  opinions  of  others  with  regard  to  this  powerful  and  valuable 
agent,  my  end  is  accomplished.  Yours,  &c. 

Ajpponaug,  R.  /.,  May,  1850.  A.  P.  King. 


SULPHATE  OF  IRON  IN  ERYSIPELAS— INUNCTION  IN  SCARLET  FEVER. 

(Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. | 

I  WAS  surprised  to  see,  in  the  American  edition  of  Velpeau's  Surgery, 
the  remark  by  the  editor  that  "  he  was  not  aware  that  this  new  remedy 
(the  external  application  of  sulphate  of  iron)  for  erysipelas  had  as  yet 
been  tried  in  this  country."  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  em- 
ploying it,  for  three  or  four  years  at  least,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  I  prefer  it  to  any  local  application  I  have  ever  tried.  The  for- 
mula which  I  find  in  my  note  book  directs  §  j.  of  the  sulphate  to  a  pint 
of  water — and  for  the  ointment,  5j.  to  §  j.  of  lard.  I  have  generally 
directed  the  latter  as  more  easy  of  application. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  a  word  to  the  brief  notice  I  sent  you  a  week  or 
two  since  on  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  by  inunction,  according  to 
Dr.  Schneeman's  plan.  This  disease  has  been  exceedingly  fatal  in  this 
section  of  country  during  the  past  winter,  sweeping  off,  in  its  destructive 
course,  whole  families,  of  six,  seven,  and  in  some  instances  eight  children 
— and  bidding  defiance  to  any  and  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment. 
It  was  under  these  appalling  circumstances,  that  I  met  with  the  article 
I  referred  to  in  the  London  Lancet,  detailing  Dr.  S.'s  mode  of  treatment. 
I  at  once  determined  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  have  accordingly 
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employed  it  in  every  case  that  has  since  occurred  in  my  practice,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  that  had  the  disease  very  lightly.  Some 
of  these  cases  were  of  great  severity,  and  just  such  as  1  had  repeatedly 
lost  under  the  ordinary  treatment  ;  yet  they  all  recovered  ra[)idly  after 
the  employment  of  inunction. 

So  far  as  1  can  judge  from  this  very  limited  experience,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  this  simple  mode  of  medica- 
tion will  probably  be  found  the  most  important  improvement  that  has 
been  made  for  many  years  in  the  management  of  scarlet  fever. 

Washington  City,  May  2d,  18-30.  H.  Lindsly,  M.D. 


THE  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  EMPYEMA. 

[Comuiunicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  .lournal.] 

Having  noliced  an  article  in  your  pages,  some  time  since,  on  the  subject 
of  Empyema,  particularly  the  difficulty  of  correctly  diagnosing  it,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  remai  ks  in  continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject, embodying  imperfectly  the  result  of  my  own  clinical  observations 
with  regard  to  its  dilFereruial  diagnosis. 

There  are  certain  affections,  whose  general  symptoms  and  stethoscopic 
signs  present  so  many  points  in  common  with  empyema,  that  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  confounded  with  that  disease,  and  if  practically  so,  to 
lead  to  very  important  n'sults.  I  allude  to  tubercular  phthisis,  hepatized 
or  consolidated  lung,  morbid  growths  in  the  pleura,  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  liydrothorax.  In  all  these  diseases  we  have  dulness  on  percussion, 
corresponding  in  degree  to  the  cause  producing  it;  and  in  many  of  these 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  previous  history  of  the 
patient,  and  inquire  into  any  peculiarity  of  the  accompanying  signs  and 
symptoms,  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis;  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  point  out  these  peculiarities  in  a  brief  and  separate  considera- 
tion of  the  diseases  mentioned.  1st.  Tubercular  Phthisis,  The  great 
similarity  of  the  general  symptoms  of  phthisis  and  empyema  has  often 
perplexed  and  deceived  the  most  experienced  practitioner;  the  most 
doubtful  cases,  however,  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  circumscribed 
chronic  effusion,  unattended  with  visceral  displacement;  but,  in  empyema 
'of  this  kind,  the  general  health  is  not  affected  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  disease,  and  there  is  not  the  constitutional  suffering  which  usually 
attends  phthisis.  The  stethoscope,  however,  furnishes  signs  much  more 
conclusive,  for  by  it  w^e  learn  the  usual  absence  in  empyema  of  respira- 
tion and  rale,  its  seat  most  commonly  being  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  lung  ;  while,  in  phthisis,  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  is  usually  affected, 
the  vesicular  murmur  being  seldom  entirely  suppressed  ;  but  when  it  can- 
not be  detected,  the  tubercles  are  in  their  crude  slate,  which  become 
broken  down  as  the  disease  advances,  and  furnish  those  unmistakable 
signs  of  phthisis,  mucous  rales,  gurgling,  and  pectoriloquy.  2d.  Hepatized 
or  Consolidated  Lung.  There  is  more  or  less  similarity  between  the 
auscultatory  signs  of  these  diseases,  but  they  may  be  distinguished,  first, 
by  die  previous  history  of  the  patient,  as  the  preceding  symptoms  of 
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hepatization  would  be  those  of  pneumonia,  the  couo;h  being  accompanied 
with  its  characteristic  rusty,  viscid  sputa,  which  never  occurs  in  simple 
pleurisy.  In  hepatization,  as  in  phthisis,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  never 
entirely  absent,  a  strong  bronchial  respiration,  however,  being  substituted 
for  its  normal  character,  with  increased  vocal  resonance,  and  more  or  less 
crepitant  rale  ;  the  side  also  is  not  enlarged,  the  intercostals  are  not  pro- 
truded, nor  the  heart  dis))laced.  The  position  of  the  patient,  in  empye- 
ma, is  generally  on  the  affected  side,  while  in  hepatization  he  is  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  posture.  In  pleuritic  effusion  the  voice  is  modified, 
presenting  oegophany,  he. ;  the  dulness  comes  on  more  quickly  and  is 
more  complete  than  in  consolidation,  while  the  bronchial  breathing  of  the 
latter — loud,  distinct,  and  seemingly  near — presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  feeble  and  distant  character  of  the  former.  The  vihratory  thrill  is 
generally  lost  in  eifusion,  but  in  hepatization  it  is  frequently  increased. 
To  these  points  of  distinction,  it  may  also  be  added,  that  chronic  effusion 
is  a  disease  of  common  occurrence  compared  with  that  of  chronic  hepati- 
tis ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  so  rare  an  affection  that  Laennec,  Louis,  and 
others,  question  even  its  existence.  3d.  Morbid  Growths  in  the  Pleural 
Sac.  The  existence  of  such  growths  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence;  but 
when  they  are  discovered  of  sufhcient  size  to  compress  the  lung,  they 
give  rise  to  phenomena  very  similar  in  character  to  those  of  empyema  or 
enlarged  liver,  the  diagnosis  between  these  being  often  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty.  But  as  they  are  most  commonly  of  a  malignant 
nature,  the  fact  of  this  condition  being  generally  associated  with  a 
cachectic  state,  with  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  especially  the  exist- 
ence of  nialignant  disease  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  will  often  afford 
a  clue  to  the  diagnosis.  The  stale  of  the  respiration,  the  character  of 
the  voice,  and  the  degree  of  tactile  vibration,  will  all  be  modified  by  the 
size  of  the  tumor,  as  well  as  the  condition  and  compression  of  the  lung. 
The  pain  is  usually  of  a  dull,  heavy,  dragging  nature,  differing  essentially 
from  the  sense  of  weight  and  distension  so  commonly  complained  of  in 
empyema.  Particular  regard,  however,  should  be  paid  to  the  character 
of  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  exact  appearance  presented  by  the 
diseased  side.  The  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  on  record  are  very 
few.  Corvisart  relates  one,  which  he  mistook  for  empyema.  Laennec 
and  Recamier  have  each  also  recorded  a  case.  Morbid  Groivths  con- 
nected with  the  Lung  itself  are  much  more  frequently  met  with  than 
when  attached  to  the  pleura  alone.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  now  occur 
to  me ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  signs  so  closely  resembled  circumscribed 
empyema  that  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  was  very  great ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  from  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  together  with  her  general 
appearance,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  was  formed.  The  other  case 
occurred  about  six  months  since,  the  leading  features  of  which  I  will 
briefly  relate.  The  patient,  a  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  had  been 
ill  about  a  month,  the  most  prominent  symptom  being  severe  local  pain 
under  the  left  clavicle  ;  in  the  same  situation  there  was  also  circumscribed 
dulness  on  percussion,  the  respiratory  murmur  being  at  first  of  a  normal 
character,  and  afterwards  bronchial  ;  the  patient  was  also  much  debilita- 
ted and  had  lost  flesh.    The  chief  difficulty  of  diagnosis  lay  between  a 
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morbid  growth  and  circumscribed  empyema.  Her  previous  history 
general  a[)pearance,  and  the  progress  of  the  physical  signs,  seemed  to 
justify  the  former  opinion,  which  was  strengthened  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
by  the  discovery  of  an  enlarged  gland  behind  the  clavicle,  soon  followed 
by  considerable  oedema  about  the  face  and  neck.  Having  suffered  from 
dyspepsia,  from  the  commencement,  a  sudden  attack  of  bronchitis  soon 
terminated  her  life.  On  examination  after  death,  a  lar^e  malii(nant  mass 
was  lound  occupying  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  extending  as  far 
forward  as  the  sternum,  to  the  periosteum  of  which  it  was  firmly 
attaclied  ;  the  bronchi  and  aorta  were  much  sef)arated  by  the  growth, 
the  former  being  considerably  compressed  and  displaced  to  the  left  side  ; 
the  left  lung  was  pushed  up  and  compressed,  its  spongy  tissue  being 
condensed  around  the  previous  bronchi  ;  the  jugular  and  left  brachio- 
cephalic veins  were  also  compressed,  accounting  for  the  oedema.  The 
growth  appeared  to  have  originated  in  the  bronchial  glands,  was  of  a 
cerebriform  appearance,  and  on  a  microscopic  examination  proved  to  be 
of  a  malignant  character.  4lh.  Enlargem^ent  of  the  Liver.  This  disease 
requires  consideration  only  when  situated  on  the  right  side.  The  diag- 
nosis is  difficult ;  for  when  the  enlarged  liver  compresses  the  limg,  the 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  vesicular  murmur,  are  equally  well 
marked  in  both  cases.  Nor  do  the  earlier  symptoms  assist  in  the  diagno- 
sis, as  empyema  and  hepatic  inflammation  are  both  often  ushered  in  by  a 
dull  pain  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest ;  and  the  projection  of  the 
liver  beyond  the  margin  of  the  ribs  may  either  depend  on  the  enlargement 
of  that  organ,  or  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  fluid  from  above.  Such 
are  the  chief  points  of  similitude  ;  but,  fortunately,  we  possess  certain  signs 
which  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
are  the  following:  1st.  In  enlarged  liver  there  is  an  absence  of  inter- 
costal displacement.  2d.  There  remains  clearness  on  percussion  over 
the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  chest,  while  the  loudness  of  respira- 
tion low  down  is  much  greater  than  could  be  expected  from  the  amount 
of  dulness.  3d.  The  heart  is  seldom,  if  ever,  displaced  laterally.  A 
case  came  under  my  observation,  some  months  since,  which  presented 
all  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned:  there  was  also  complete  dulness 
as  high  as  the  nipple,  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  the  presence 
of  considerable  hectic  ;  the  diagnosis  was  in  favor  of  diseased  liver.  Soon 
after,  jaundice  followed,  accompanied  with  copious  expectoration  of 
tenacious,  flesh-colored  mucus,  sometimes  tinged  with  bile.  The  patient 
lingered  on  for  a  considerable  period,  and  after  death  three  large  hydatid 
cysts  were  discovered.  5th.  Hydrothorax.  This  disease,  which  usually 
depends  on  an  evident  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  heart  or 
lungs,  may  not  a})pear  of  sufficient  importance  to  include  among  the 
preceding  sources  of  fallacy  ;  but  cases  have  occurred  where  glandular 
enlargements  have  produced  more  or  less  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  venous  blood,  and  thus  given  rise  to  the  disease  in  question  ; 
and  here  it  is,  where  the  cause  is  so  obscure  and  sometimes  beyond  sus- 
picion, that  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  presents  itself. 
Laennec  speaks  of  cases  of  pure  idiopathic  hydrothorax,  without  eidier 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  disease  of  any  organ.    But  the  cases  of 
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this  kind  on  record  are  so  few  and  unsatisfactory,  that  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  doubt  their  existence.  The  chief  means  of  distinguishing  are 
the  following  :  In  hydrothorax  there  is  generally  serous  infiltration  into 
tile  adjacent  parts,  as  oedema  of  the  face  and  ankles  ;  in  empyema  we 
may  also  have  anasarca,  either  general  or  partial  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  chest  symptoms  for  a  long  time  preceded  the 
dropsy,  which,  coming  on  after  long  suffering  and  emaciation,  may  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  result  of  debility  ;  but  in  hydrothorax  the  oedema 
usually  precedes  the  effusion,  and  the  respiration  is  not  unfrecjuently 
affected  on  both  sides.  The  most  prominent  symptom  of  this  disease  is 
stated  to  be  most  oppressive  dysjinoea  ;  while  Dr.  Stokes  tells  us  that 
the  only  peculiarity,  in  the  physical  signs,  is  the  absence  of  intercostal 
protrusion,  or  displacement  of  the  diaphragm.  In  the  case  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  bronchial  glands  already  alluded  to,  the  hydrothorax  was 
evidently  caused  by  pressure  on  the  left  brachio-cephalic  vein,  being 
preceded  however  by  oedema  of  the  face  and  left  extremity. 

Respectfully  yours,  Edward  M.  Field,  M..D. 

London,  April,  1850. 


A  CASE  OF  ABORTION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  following  case  of  abortion  is  not  reported  here  so  much  for  the 
pur})ose  of  presenting  something  novel  and  wonderful  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal,  as  to  afford  some  hints  to  those,  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  practice — as  in  this  instance — may  meet  with  similar  cases. 

Mrs.  S.,  aet.  33,  of  scrofulous  habit,  and  who,  after  being  delivered  of 
a  still-born  child,  had  been  for  more  than  three  years  of  feeble  health, 
was  taken  in  the  third  month  of  her  second  pregnancy  with  flooding, 
at  3,  P.  M.,  Nov.  6,  1848.  Saw  her  in  about  one  hour  after.  At  that 
time  the  heemorrhage,  though  profuse,  was  evidently  less  than  it  had 
been.  As  the  os  uteri  was  but  slightly  dilated,  I  immediately  used  a 
tampon  of  cotton  dipped  in  cold  vinegar.  This  nearly  arrested  the 
haemorrhage,  and  the  j)ains  continued  to  gradually  diminish  till  8,  P.  M., 
when  they  returned,  and  were  more  frequent  for  several  hours. 

The  haemorrhage  had  now  become  more  profuse  again,  and,  thinking 
that  there  must  have  been  some  progress  made  towards  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus,  I  removed  the  tampon  at  1 1 ,  P.  M.,  and  found  the  os  tmca? 
sufficiently  dilated  for  the  introduction  of  one  finger  merely,  by  which  the 
rugged  surface  of  the  placenta  could  be  felt,  though  it  could  not  J^e 
removed.  As  there  was  still  a  considerable  degiee  of  haemorrhage,  and 
the  pains,  though  not  very  efficient,  were  slowly  increasing  in  frequency 
and  severity,  I  'thought  that  abortion  was  unavoidable,  and  gave  infused 
ergot  in  large  and  repeated  doses. 

7th,  4  A.  M. — The  effects  of  the  ergot  had  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
Removing  the  tampon,  I  was  now  able  with  some  difficulty  to  reach  the 
placenta  with  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  succeeded  in  tearing 
small  portions  from  it.    The  pains  and  haemorrhage  becoming  gradually 
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less,  had  ceased  by  the  following  evening,  and  the  uterus  was  nearlj 
closed.  Several  days  after  this  a  peculiarly  foetid  discharge  commenced  ; 
and  although  nothing  further  was  known  in  regard  to  either  the  foetus  or 
placenta,  she  had  a  return  of  the  catamenia  in  four  weeks. 

Cabot,  Vt.,  April  23,  1850.  John  Doe. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     MAY    15 ,    1  8  5  0. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Arrival  at  Liverpool. — Having  arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  destination, 
it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  sea,  to 
speak  particularly  of  the  last  voyage  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamer  Niagara, 
from  Boston  to  the  great  English  mart  of  commerce,  Liverpool. 

With  a  large  number  of  passengers,  representing  various  nations,  among 
whom  eight  languages  were  constantly  spoken,  the  staunch  and  most  excel- 
lent ship  left  the  dock  at  East  Boston  about  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  April  3d. 
The  day  w^as  delightful  to  those  who  for  the  first  time  had  adventured 
upon  the  surging-  ocean.  They  were  in  raptures  with  all  they  saw. 
Next  morning  the  weather  became  hazy  and  exceedingly  cold.  Thurs- 
day night  closed  in  with  a  rough,  bewildering,  north-east  snow  storm. 
A  worse  night  the  commander  said  he  had  never  known  on  that  inhos- 
pitable-looking coast — approaching  Nova  Scotia.  In  passing  through  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  w^ater  was  fearfully  turbulent,  and  the  navigation 
C'U'tainly  hazardous,  in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  while  the  snow  was 
flying  with  a  fury  that  almost  blinded  the  sailors.  It  is  a  rugged,  dan- 
gerous region  to  sail  in,  even  with  the  assistance  of  steam  ;  and  since  a 
day  and  a  half  at  least  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  lost  by  going  to 
Halifax  (that  city  being  out  of  the  direct  tract  to  Liverpool),  the  Cunard 
line,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  high  reputation,  and  stout  and  admira- 
bly-managed boats,  will,  w^hen  the  Collins  line  from  New  York  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  be  obliged  to  go  directly  to  and  from  Boston,  or  lose 
the  flattering  patronage  that  has  hitherto  been  extended  to  them.  On 
approaching  Halifax  from  Europe  much  time  is  wasted  by  laying  to  in 
the  everlasting  fogs  of  that  cheerless,  fitful  climate.  If  the  bow  were 
headed  directly  from  Boston  to  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland,  a  more  southerly 
route  would  be  taken,  and  voyages  would  not  only  be  shorter,  and  plea- 
sanier  in  respect  to  weather,  hut  freed  from  those  dangers  that  often  at- 
tend the  out-of-the-way  Halifax  route.  This  opinion  is  fast  gaining  upon 
that  great  crowd  of  business  men  who  are  constantly  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  upon  that  host  of  travellers  both  to  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  health  and 
knowledge. 

After  leaving  Halifax,  seaward,  the  weather  became  exceedingly  cold. 
Every  part  of  the  boat  was  uncomfortable.  If  a  fire  were  kindled,  it 
smoked  so  intolerably,  that  the  damp  chilliness  of  the  cabins  was  preferable. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  that  some  plan  is  not  adopted  for  making  the  apart- 
ments comfortable.  The  waste  steam  might  be  so  diffused,  that  while 
all  would  be  warm  and  dry,  no  danger,  like  that  from  a  fire  in  a  grate  or 
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stove,  need  be  apprehended.  Still,  voyage  after  voyage  is  made,  without 
amelioration.  In  mid  winter,  the  suffering  from  that  cause  is  no  vagary 
of  the  imagination.  On  Monday,  towards  evening,  April  8th,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Race,  Newfoundland,  that  last  visible  point  of  land, 
almost  before  any  one  was  aware  of  it  the  gallant  Niagara  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  widely-extended  circle  of  icebergs,  of  various  forms,  from 
plain,  unpoetical,  huge  blocks  of  solid  floating  ice,  to  mighty  masses  of 
fantastic  forms,  rivalling  in  magnitude  the  largest  church  edifices — having 
lofty  pinnacles  whose  extreme  points  were  hidden  in  the  mist  that  en- 
veloped them  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  scene  of  intense  excitement  and 
of  much  danger,  just  at  approaching  dusk,  to  be  thus  walled  in  by  these 
terrific  bodies  of  uncertain  magnitude,  it  being  well  known  that  seven 
eighths  of  each  was  concealed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  a 
degree  of  ingenuity  and  nautical  skill  that  redounds  to  the  reputation  of 
Capt.  Ryrie,  a  cool,  clear-headed,  prompt  navigator,  the  vessel  was 
changed  in  her  course,  and  he  successfully  run  out,  through  an  opening, 
into  clear  sea-room.  As  a  whole,  the  voyage  was  exceedingly  dreary, 
cold  and  cheerless.  On  Thursday  morning,  April  16th,  about  4  o'clock, 
w^e  safely  came  to  anchor  in  the  Mersey. 

On  arriving  at  Liverpool,  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world,  the 
American  stranger  is  struck  with  the  gigantic  works  which  meet  the  eye. 
No  description  would  convey,  to  one  who  has  not  seen  them,  the  mighti- 
ness of  their  appearance.  When  the  tide  is  out,  a  forest  of  masts,  raised 
high  in  the  air,  as  it  were,  above  the  craft  in  the  river  seventeen  feet  below, 
creates  a  feeling  of  amazement.  When  laden,  and  the  tide  is  on  a  level 
with  the  pent-up  water  in  the  basin,  the  locks  are  opened,  and  they  are 
safely  and  majestically  floated  out,  to  commence  their  voyage  to  every 
section  of  the  civilized  world. 

Next  to  the  long  line  of  docks,  the  cemetery  startles  the  spectator  with 
the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  its  design.  At  an  elevated  part  of  the  town 
where  sand  stone  had  been  quarried  till  there  was  a  large  pit  sunk  deeply 
into  the  ledge,  the  ingenuity  of  an  architect  has  converted  it  into  a  kind 
of  modern  Petrse.  It  is  a  city  of  the  dead.  On  the  steep,  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides  of  the  mural  enclosure,  at  some  places  appearing  from  fifty 
to  seventy  feet,  tombs  are  cut  into  the  solid  rock.  Never  were  the  sharp 
angles  of  nature  more  beautifully  softened  or  gracefully  concealed  by 
shrubbery,  winding  pathways  and  tasteful  arrangements,  that  raise  plea- 
sant emotions  even  in  the  midst  of  tomb-stones. 

Next,  the  town  Hall,  with  its  prodigiously  lofty,  highly-finished  apart- 
ments, throws  into  insignificance  the  best  specimens  of  those  municipal 
accommodations  in  our  own  thrifty  country.  That  the  Common  Council 
fare  sumptuously  at  the  public  expense,  is  inferred  from  the  long  line  of 
mahogany  tables  extending  through  one  of  the  rooms.  Some  excellent 
paintings,  chiefly  portraits  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Canning,  by  Chantry,  besides  some  minor  specimens  of  art,  con- 
stitute the  prominent  lions  of  Liverpool.  The  streets  and  side-walks  are 
model  specimens  for  Boston  and  New  York.  Nothing  can  be  finer  in 
that  way.  Aside  from  the  hurly-burly  at  the  docks,  the  city  soon  becomes 
tiresome  to  the  visiter.  Irish  beggars  are  numerous  and  importunate — 
but  the  multitude  is  beyond  relief  from  private  purses,  however  much 
one's  sympathies  may  be  enlisted  in  cases  of  individual  suffering. 

Several  hospitals  and  many  other  medical  charities  are  ably  sustained 
in  Liverpool;  but  the  statistics,  touching  their  success,  the  number  of 
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patients  under  treatment,  &c.,  were  passed  over  in  the  baste  to  group  the 
characteristics  of  this  active  centre  of  universal  commerce.  Dr.  is  hardly 
to  be  seen  on  a  door,  but  Surgeon  quite  frequently,  indicating  no  vacancy 
in  the  ranks  professional.  Two  physicians  engross  the  best  and  most 
profitable  business  of  Liverpool.  So  it  is  in  every  place  where  a  multitude 
of  professional  gentlemen  cluster  together.  So  extensive  is  their  practice, 
that  they  were  represented  to  keep  five  horses  each,  to  meet  their 
calls.  Their  incomes  were  also  spoken  of  as  being  equal  to  any  one's 
reasonable  aspirations.  By  referring  to  the  Registrar-General's  official 
reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  Liverpool  is  unhealthy.  He  distinctly  declares 
that  "^/^e  deaths  and  marriages  are  double^  while  the  births  are  little  more 
than  half  the  number  of  the  average  in  England.^'' 


"  The  Beloved  Physician.'' — A  discourse  delivered  in  Norfolk,  Conn., 
by  the  Kev.  Joseph  Eldridge,  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Benjamin  Welch, 
M.D.,  of  the  same  place,  has-  been  received.  It  seldom  falls  to  our  lot  to 
read  eulogies  pronounced  by  the  clergy  upon  one  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  particularly  one  that  possesses  so  much  character  and  truthfulness  as 
the  one  now  before  us.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  medical  profession  hy 
the  clergy  is  not  common  ;  and  when  we  see  that  the  physician's  services 
are  sometimes  requited,  and  that  there  is  one  of  the  clerical  profession 
who  has  honor  and  intelligence  enough  to  award  him  merit,  and  dissemi- 
nate just  sentiments  among  the  people,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  increased  efforts  in  our  profession.  Some  portions  of  the 
discourse  are  so  truthful  and  applicable,  that  we  quote  freely  from  it, 
hoping  that  others,  besides  medical  men,  will  read  it,  and  give  it  their  con- 
sideration. In  speaking  of  the  duties  of  physicians,  he  says,  "  The  services 
necessarily  impose  upon  him  severe  exertions,  bodily  and  mental,  such  as 
subject  him  to  many  privations,  and  much  hardship.  He  must  unavoida- 
bly be  irregular  with  respect  to  food  and  sleep ;  he  has  no  command  of  his 
time,  is  subject  to  every  body's  call;  when  summoned,  he  must  go, 
whether  fresh  or  weary,  whether  it  be  night  or  day,  whatever  be  the  state 
of  the  roads  or  the  weather.  He  cannot  be  excused  from  rising  from  his 
bed  to-night,  after  having  just  comfortably  deposited  himself  in  it,  because 
he  entered  no  bed  last  night,  nor,  it  may  be,  the  night  previous.  With 
the  most  painful  and  distressing  scenes  he  must  be  daily  conversant;  he 
must  pass  large  portions  of  his  time  in  sick  rooms,  discharging  disagreeable 
offices ;  must  be  familiar  v/itb  wounds  and  diseases,  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick,  and  the  mortal  agony  of  the  dying.  His  services  are  not  requited, 
and  many  of  them  are  such  that  they  cannot  he.  He  is  expected  to  be  no 
respecter  of  persons  ;  he  is  every  man's  servant ;  he  is  commanded  as 
readily  by  those  who  have  no  means  of  compensating  him,  as  by  those  of 
the  amplest  resources.  After  much  reflection  upon  the  subject,!  am  settled 
in  the  conviction  that  more  gratuitous  labor  is  performed  by  physicians 
than  by  any  other  class  in  the  community.  It  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of 
common  law  that  they  must  do  it.  If  they  should  decline  visiting  a  sick 
family,  on  account  of  its  poverty  or  inability  to  pay  for  the  service,  many 
would  hold  up  their  hands  in  astonishment  and  horror,  who  themiSelves 
would  not  render  the  slightest  assistance  in  the  very  same  case.  Even 
those  who  have  the  ability  and  intention  to  pay  their  other  debts,  are  often 
content  to  suffer  the  honest  demands  of  their  medical  attendants  to  run 
along  indefinitely.    The  per  centage  of  unrequited  labor  performed  by  this 
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profession  is  very  large.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  Their  time,  their 
strength,  and  their  skill,  are  their  own.  Nevertheless,  much  of  their  time, 
strength,  and  skill,  are  giveA  away.  Then  there  is  much  in  their  services 
which  cannot  be  requited,  for  which  money  is  no  adequate  remuneration. 
For  the  weary  miles  they  travel,  for  the  time  spent  with  the  sick,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  sleep  and  physical  comfort,  they  may  perhaps  be  paid — pecu- 
niary compensation  may  possibly  cancel  claims  for  such  services.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  their  frequent  solicitudes  for  the  sick  in  critical  cases  ; 
their  overwhelming  anxiety  when  precious  and  valuable  lives  hang  on  their 
decisions  ?  when,  in  the  struggle  with  disease,  they  find  their  efforts  baffled  ; 
what  shall  v-e  say  of  this  icear  and  tea,r  of  sensibility  and  feeling  ?  Will 
a feiD  dollars  and  cents  cancel  such  debts'^  They  are  not  cancelled — they 
never  can  be^ 


Reprehensible  Practice. — We  have  been  informed  that  some  two  or  three 
physicians,  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  have  been  de- 
tected in  a  procedure,  which  is  alike  reprehensible,  and  at  variance  with 
the  by-laws  of  the  Society  of  which  they  are  members.  One  of  them  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  time  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious advertising  quacks  in  this  city,  rendering  him  counsel  and  aid 
whenever  required,  and  otherwise  doing  his  dirty  work.  The  other  two 
gentlemen  keep  offices,  and  advertise  under  an  assumed  name,  to  have 
sovereign  specifics  for  certain  maladies,  and  ivarrant  a  cure.  We  cannot 
but  speak  of  such  practices  as  unprofessional,  meriting  the  severest  cen- 
sure of  the  Society,  or  expulsion  from  it.  By  such  courses  they  place 
themselves  on  a  level  with  a  class  they  have  been  instructed  to  look  upon 
as  dangerous  to  the  community  ;  a  class  of  pretenders  without  any  other 
merit  than  their  own  vain  boasting,  and  a  newspaper  notoriety  ;  men  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  healing  art,  and  generally  with- 
out any  principle  of  honesty.  We  have  the  names  of  the  physicians  re- 
ferred to,  but  hoping  this  notice  will  have  the  desired  effect,  shall  for  the 
present  withhold  them. 


A  Snake  Story — Extraordinary  Operation. — The  astonishment  of  the 
community  has  been  excited  by  the  report  of  a  most  wonderful  and  extra- 
ordinary operation  having  been  lately  performed  by  some  two  or  three  me- 
dical gentlemen  of  this  city,  upon  a  woman  laboring  under  some  supposed 
obscure  abdominal  disease.  The  report  has  it,  that  two  serpents,  or  eels, 
were  taken  from  the  stomach  or  a  sac  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  they 
are  actually  exhibited  without  charge  (preserved  in  spirits)  to  any  one 
wishing  to  see  them,  at  an  apothecary  store  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  street. 
We  understand  that  thousands  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vilege, man}'-  going  away  satisfied  that  they  have  seen  the  elephant,  while 
others  are  willing  to  pay  the  most  devoted  reverence  at  the  shrine  of  surgi- 
cal art.  The  bold  operators  are  being  emphatically  lionized,  and  certainly 
nothing  could  have  been  more  auspicious  for  an  aspirant  for  medical  fame 
and  practice,  than  the  occurrence  of  such  a  wonderful  phenomenon.  We 
are  inclined  thus  much  to  discourse  upon  the  subject,  by  evidence  from  a 
reliable  source,  that  certain  individuals  had  seen  the  doctor  who  performed 
the  operation,  and  that  the  doctor,  in  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  put  to 
him  about  the  diagnosis  and  operation,  distinctly  told  the  crowd,  that,  by 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope  and  speculum,  and  about  tiventy  other  instru- 
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ments,  the  thing  was  accomplished.  But  the  richest  part  of  the  story,  is, 
that  the  operation  lasted  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of 
one  of  the  monsters  having  his  tail  coiled  around  the  liver,  and  its  being- 
extricated  loith  much  dijfficultAj  ! 


Dr.  Nathaniel  CJiapman. — The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  elected  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  In  their  note  to  him,  they  state  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  be  deprived  entirely  of  his  valuable  services — servi- 
ces which  have  for  such  a  length  of  time  been  actively  and  vigorously 
rendered,  and  regret  that  the  state  of  his  health  was  such  that  it  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  former  Chair.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Faculty,  their 
sentiments  towards  their  late  illustrious  colleague  are  thus  expressed: — 
"  Relieved  from  the  anxieties  and  duties  incident  to  a  responsible  and  one- 
rous position,  strength  may  again  brace  your  limbs  and  health  recruit  your 
frame.  Graceful  and  beautiful  is  the  decline  of  the  eminent  and  the  good, 
honored  with  an  illustrious  name  and  past  recollections,  revered  by  friends, 
and  blessed  with  the  choicest  enjoyments  of  life — the  love,  the  solace  and 
affection  of  a  devoted  lamily." 


Enlarged  Heart. — Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  of  New  York,  exhibited  before 
the  State  Medical  Society,  at  its  recent  session,  an  enlarged  heart,  weigh- 
ing, at  the  time  of  its  removal  from  the  body,  Jifty-sei^en  ounces,  avoirdupois. 
It  was  taken  from  a  young  man  28  years  of  age,  who  had  been  troubled 
with  most  violent  palpitations,  &c.  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  consequent  attachment  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  largest  human 
heart,  but  one,  of  which  any  account  has  been  recorded. 


Novel  Insurance. — A  new  com'-^any  has  sprung  into  existence  in  this 
State,  for  the  purposes  of  taking  railroad  risks.  Travellers  by  railway, 
can  now  be  insured  from  the  casualties  attendant  upon  that  mode  of  con- 
veyance. All  that  is  requisite  for  them  before  the  commencement  of  the 
trip,  is  to  place  a  value  upon  their  lives  or  limbs,  and  to  pay  over  to  the 
proper  officers  a  nominal  sum.  This  is  certainly  a  new  feature  in  insu- 
rance. Whether  the  railway  corporations  are  shareholders  in  the  new  en- 
terprise, we  have  not  been  informed. 


Transactio7is  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1849. — 
A  copy  of  these  Transactions  has  been  received.  In  it  is  the  annual  ad- 
dress by  its  President,  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  and  a  paper  on  the  com- 
municability  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  the  same  gentleman  ;  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  state  of  Medicine  in  the  American  Colonies,  from  their  first 
settlement  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  by  John  B.  Beck,  M.D. ;  Con- 
tributions to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Lemuel 
Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston ;  an  annual  address  by  Dr.  McNaughton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Albany  County  Medical  Society ;  a  report  on  hygiene  and 
medical  statistics,  by  C.  A.  Lee,  M.D.  There  are  eighteen  contributions 
by  other  fellows  of  the  Society,  treating  upon  subjects  which  are  alike  im- 
portant and  interesting.  The  address  of  Dr.  Stevens  is  bold  and  spirited, 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  master  mind.  The  topic  of  it  was  "The 
Public  Health."    He  commences  from  ancient  Greece,  and  reviews  in  a 
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thorough  manner,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  changes  in  the  different 
epochs.  That  portion  relative  to  the  causation  and  preventives  of  distem- 
pers, we  shall  endeavor  to  revert  to  in  a  future  number. 


Purulent  Absorption. — French  surgeons  lay  much  stress  on  the  fatal 
consequences  of  purulent  absorption  after  operations;  works  of  some  merit 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  among  which  that  of  M.  Sedillot,  of 
Strasburg,  may  be  mentioned.  Attention  has  naturally  been  directed  to 
the  means  of  preventing  these  sad  sequelae,  and  it  would  appear,  from  the 
facts  stated  by  M.  Chassaignac  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  that 
tincture  of  aconite  has  much  virtue  in  these  cases.  He  makes  his  tincture 
with  the  fresh  plant,  and  gives  at  first,  fifteen  minims  a  day,  which  dose  is 
gradually  increased  to  a  little  more  than  a  drachm,  to  be  administered  in 
mistura  acacia.  Thirty-two  patients  have  been  put  under  this  preventive 
treatment;  of  these,  five  died,  without,  however,  presenting  any  symptoms 
of  purulent  infection.  Several  members  stated  that  no  rule  could  be  form- 
ed from  so  small  a  number  of  cases,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  presented 
with  sufficient  details  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  a  medicine  which  has  yield- 
ed no  good  results  in  very  skilful  hands. — Lond.  Lancet. 


Medical  Miscellany. — In  Keyport,  New  Jersey,  are  living  twin  sisters 
who  are  in  their  92d  year. — A  malignant  and  epidemic  disease  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  town  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  sinmlating  purpura  hsemor- 
rhagica. — A  lady  in  Philadelphia  died  lately  at  the  advanced  age  of  111 
years. — There  are  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  and  varioloid  in 
this  city  and  vicinity. — A  passenger  by  one  of  the  New  York  railway 
trains  was  lately  injured  by  a  collision,  and  sued  the  corporation  for  dama- 
ges;  the  jury  rendering  him  eleven  thousand  dollars  damages. — At  the 
commencement  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  at  Chicago,  Feb.  7th,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  44  graduates. — 18,000  hu- 
man beings  in  New  York  city  live  in  cellars,  averaging  five  individuals  to 
every  cellar. — The  Homccopaihic  doctors  are  to  have  a  convention  on  the 
12th  of  June,  in  the  city  of  Albany. — Disetitery  is  quite  prevalent  in  this 
city. 


To  CoRRKSPONiiENTS. — On  acoouiU  of  the  misdirection  on  the  envelop  of  Dr.  Castle's  coin- 
iTiunication  of  May  1st,  it  did  not  reach  us  till  a  few  days  since — too  late  for  examination  this 
week. — The  continuation  of  Dr.  Leonard's  essay  has  been  received — also  a  paper  from  Dr.  Col- 
grove,  and  a  letter  and  pamphlet  from  Dr.  E.  Huntington — A  letter  dated  at  Huntington,  Vt., 
received  the  last  week,  was  not  probably  intended  for  publication. 


Marriki), — A.  R.  Sloan,  M.D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  IMiss  .Tane  E.  P.lack,  of  N.York. — At  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  E.  M.  Snow,  l\l.D.,  of  Holyoke,  iVJass.,  to  x\liss  Ann  Fi.  G.  Pike. 


Died, — At  Freedom,  Me.,  30th  ult.,  Dr.  Ithamar  Bellows,  formerly  of  Westboro',  Mass.,  agrd 
about  05. — At  Sacramento  City,  March  14,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Taylor,  of  Princeton,  Mass. 


Deaths  in  Boslon — for  the  week  eMflinjj  Saturday  noon,  May  11th,  70. — Males,  34 — females,  3G. 
Abscess,  1 — accidental,  1 — anemia,  1 — inflaminalion  of  the  bowels,  '2 — inflanuTiation  of  the  brain, 
] — disease  of  brain,  1 — bronchitis,  2 — consumption,  II — convulsions,  2 — croup,  1 — childbed,  1  — 
debility,  1 — dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  6 — drowned,  1 — erysipelas,  2 — typhus  fever,  3 — typhoid 
fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  4 — rheumatic  fever,  1 — hooping  cou^h,  1 — ijifant'le  diseases,  'I — inllamma- 
lion  of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  1 — old  age,  4 — rheumatism,  !■ — smallpox,  9 — suicide  by  drown- 
ing, 1 — unknown,  2 — worms,  1. 

Under  5  years,  25 — between  5  and  20  years,  13 — between  20  and  40  years,  14 — between  40 
and  60  years,  10— over  60  years,  7.    Americans,  3G ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  34. 
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Cases  of  Poisoning  in  France  for  a  Period  of  Seven  Years. — Of  273 
persons  accused  of  the  crime  of  poisoning,  171  have  been  acquitted  and 
102  condemned.  Of  94  cases  reported,  54  were  produced  by  arsenious 
acid,  7  verdigris,  5  powdered  cantharides,  5  corrosive  sublimate,  4  nux  vo- 
mica, 3  fly  powder  (impure  arsenic  sold  as  cobalt)^  2  nitric  acid  ;  and  sin- 
gle cases  by  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  an  emetic,  opium,  acetate  of  lead,  ce- 
ruse, sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  zinc,  mercurial  ointment,  and  five  cases 
poisons  not  discovered. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  crimes  have  been — selfish  purposes  28, 
lewdness  24,  revenge  15,  jealousy  10,  insanity  6.  Of  81  cases,  the  poison 
was  given  in  34  cases  in  soup,  8  in  milk,  7  in  flour,  7  in  wine,  8  in  bread, 
5  in  pies,  4  in  chocolate,  4  in  medicines,  2  immediately  by  the  mouth,  2 
in  coffee,  1  in  cider,  and  1  in  poultry.  Of  94  cases,  60  were  males  and 
34  females. 

The  above  poisons  were  ascertained  by  apothecary  labels  on  bottles,  and 
papers  found  with  portions  remaining. 

The  legal  regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  poisons  in  France  are  much 
better  than  those  in  this  country  or, England. 


Veterinary  Medicine. — Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Boston,  who,  three  years 
ago,  wrote  for  this  Journal  a  highly  interesting  paper  on  veterinary  medi- 
cine, returned,  a  few  months  ago,  from  a  protracted  stay  in  Europe,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  and  fine  talents  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the 
horse.  Dr.  Brooks  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  him  by 
the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  already 
delivered  before  that  body  two  lectures  on  the  history  and  progress  of  ve- 
terinary medicine.  We  are  pleased  to  find  them  mentioned  in  very  flatter- 
ing terms,  by  the  public  prints  of  Boston.  In  one  of  them  he  announced 
a  series  of  lectures,  of  an  extended  and  more  practical  character,  for  next 
winter.  We  but  speak  from  personal  observation,  when  we  say  that  Dr. 
Brooks  has  cultivated  the  subject  which  he  proposes  to  teach,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  diligence  and  industry.  We  believe  we  but  express 
the  desire  of  every  physician  and  humane  man  in  the  country,  when  we 
wish  Dr.  Brooks's  success  may  be  equal  to  his  merits,  and  that  he  may 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  which  shall  lead  to  their 
being  more  generally  and  systematically  studied. —  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surg. 


Resignation  of  Prof.  Dickson. — It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  to 
our  readers  that  Prof.  S.  Henry  Dickson  has  resigned  the  chair  of  the  In- 
stitutes and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  he  has  so  ably  and  satisfactorily 
filled  since  the  death  of  the  late  Prof.  Revere.  Ill  health,  which  has  suf- 
fered from  change  of  climate,  is  assigned  as  the  reason.  He  returns  to 
Charleston,  his  former  residence — to  the  hearts  of  his  kindred  and  friends, 
as  well  as  to  the  institution  which  has  grown  up  under  his  fostering  care. 
The  professorship  which  he  held  in  the  Charleston  Medical  College  previ- 
ous to  his  removal  to  this  city,  will,  we  understand,  be  restored  to  him. 
Dr.  D.,  while  residing  among  us,  has  gained  in  the  aflections  of  the  pro- 
fession that  position  which  the  good  and  wise  can  only  occupy,  and  in 
leaving  us,  will  carry  with  him  the  good  wishes  and  esteem  of  many  ad- 
miring friends. — New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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REMARKS  ON  THC  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DYSPEPSIA, 
AS  IT  EXISTS  AMONG  SHOEMAKERS. 

BY     JOSEPH    PARRISH,    M.D.,    BURLINGTON,    NEW  JERSEY. 

Having  had  an  opportunity,  for  several  years  past,  of  observing  the 
character  and  course  of  dyspepsia,  as  it  occurs  among  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  this  city,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting 
to  the  profession,  and  perhaps  not  without  profit,  to  communicate  the 
results  of  these  observations.  The  city  of  Burlington,  being  located  on 
the  Delaware  river,  and  of  convenient  access  to  the  two  great  cities  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  to  the  surrounding  country,  by  steamboat  and  railroad 
travel,  offers  many  advantages  as  a  place  of  business  for  the  manufacturer, 
and  as  a  healthy  location  for  residence.  It  is  built  upon  a  plain  of  rich 
loamy  soil,  remarkable  for  its  productive  yield  of  the  finest  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  the  river  skirts  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  rear,  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  is  an  elevated  ridge 
of  land,  not  surpassed  by  any  section  of  the  State  for  its  salubrity,  and 
the  general  health  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Assiskunk  creek  forms  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  though  skirted  along  its  banks  with  meadows, 
which  extend  across  to  the  river  on  the  west,  is  quite  healthy  for  a  low 
situation.  The  general  health  of  the  city  is  good,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
in  its  topography  that  is  calculated  to  engender  gastric  disease,  while 
this  class  of  disorders  would  probably  form  the  maximum  if  arranged  in 
statistical  order.  Its  presence  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  partly  attributable  to 
the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  mostly  to  be 
found,  jnst  as  scurvy  is  almost  peculiar  to  seafaring  people.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  and  apprentices  may  be  found,  particularly  in  the  winter 
season,  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night,  upon  the  bench, 
taking  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  for  their  meals.  Out  of  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  not  more  than  one  is  usually  devoted  to  meals,  and  about 
seven  for  rest ;  so  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  entire  time,  during  the 
six  working  days  of  the  week,  is  spent  in  the  stooping  posture,  in 
small  and  hot  apartments,  plentifully  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke,  or 
the  vapor  arising  from  burning  quids  upon  a  red-hot  stove.  A  few  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess,  though  I  am  free  to 
testify  that  very  many,  on  the  other  hand,  are  our  most  consistent  advo- 
cates, by  word  and  deed,  of  temperance  principles.  From  the  brief  out- 
line thus  drawn  of  the  habits  of  life  of  shoemakers  in  Burlington,  it  is 
16 
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easily  seen  that  they  invite  the  enemy  to  human  health  to  dwell  in  their 
midst.  The  stooping  posture,  the  want  of  exercise,  the  hurried  eating, 
the  ccnfined  atmosphere  of  their  apartments,  the  smoking  or  chewing  of 
tobacco — all  contribute  to  lessen  the  vital  energies,  and  to  engender  dis- 
ease. That  the  stomach  should  be  the  first  organ  to  suffer  is  easily  ac- 
counted for ;  not  only  in  the  food  taken  in  haste,  without  sufficient  mas- 
tication, and  thus  an  unnatural  demand  made  upon  its  powers,  but  it  is 
often  unsuited  in  quality  to  the  wants  of  the  system  ;  the  constantly- 
stooping  position  compresses  the  organ,  interferes  with  its  normal  action, 
interrupts  the  gastric  circulation,  and  impedes  somewhat  the  salutary 
movements  of  the  lungs  ;  the  want  of  exercise,  and  of  fresh  air,  pro- 
duces a  languid  circulation,  tends  to  local  congestion,  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of 
fulness,  and  produces  constipation  of  the  bowels,  while  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  in  every  way  injurious. 

The  free  use  of  tea  and  coffee  may  also  be  mentioned  as  a  cause 
which  contributes  to  disorder  xhe  digestive  apparatus.  It  is  a  well- 
known  physiological  fact  that  these  articles  do  not  supply,  in  any  appre- 
ciable quantity,  the  organizable  material,  which  is  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  healthy  blood  ;  hence  the  proper  degree  of  animal  heat  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  the  vital  forces  must  sink  below  par.  Coffee  is  mostly 
taken  for  breakfast,  and  tea  for  dinner  and  the  evening  meal ;  and  though 
they  may  have  a  tendency  to  exhilarate  the  nervous  system,  and  to  en- 
liven the  spirits,  their  real  value  will  not  admit  of  even  a  moderate  esti- 
mate. It  becomes  us,  then,  first  to  inquire  what  are  the  pathological 
changes  which  take  place  under  such  a  mode  of  life  ;  and  secondly,  how 
can  they  be  remedied.  A  patient  who  has  pursued  such  a  course  of 
living  presents  himself  for  treatment.  He  is  not  sick  enough  to  stop 
his  work,  and  yet  is  not  well.  He  rises  in  the  morning  feeling  dull  and 
inactive.  After  breakfast  he  complains  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  some- 
times in  the  side,  it  may  be  the  right  or  left;  his  skin  is  dry,  often 
cool,  and  pulse  generally  feeble  ;  his  tongue  is  slightly  coated  at  its  base, 
with  an  unhealthy  odor  of  the  breath  ;  not  unfrequently  the  appetite  is 
unusually  good  ;  oftener,  however,  it  is  quite  moderate,  and  but  seldom  is 
the  food  rejected.  The  stomach  seems  to  demand  the  stimulus  of  food, 
although  the  natural  taste  and  appetite  for  it  may  be  impaired.  Consti- 
pation and  flatulency  are  generally  attendant  symptoms  also — palpitation 
of  the  heart,  headache,  a  slight  cough  and  sore  throat  are  also  sometimes 
complained  of.  The  stomach  being  oppressed  by  excess  of  indigestible 
or  innutritions  food,  the  circulation  being  languid  in  consequence  of  posi- 
tion, and  want  of  exercise,  the  pathological  condition  would  seem  to  be, 
that  of  congestion  of  the  gastric  vessels,  and  loss  of  nervous  power  in 
the  organ. 

The  first  object  to  be  gained,  is  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels  ; 
for  this  purpose  I  have  generally  employed  a  full  dose  of  magnesia  and 
rhubarb,  preceded  by  a  blue  pill,  if  it  should  be  indicated  ;  the  former 
neutralizing  the  acid  secretions  which  generally  exist  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  rhubarb  acting  upon  the  muscular  fibres  so  as  to  produce 
copious  feculent  dejections.  Abstinence  from  tea  and  coffee,  and  from  all 
fried  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  with  boiled  or  roasted  meat  for  din- 
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ner,  and  bran  bread,  with  milk,  or  milk  and  water  for  breakfast  and  supper. 
This  system  of  diet,  with  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  walking 
two  or  three  miles  daily,  will  generally  so  modify  the  action  of  the  vital 
forces,  as  to  bring  about  a  condition  in  wdiich  the  system  will  more 
readily  respond  to  the  subsequent  treatment.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  constipation  of  the  bowels  is  the  most  obstinate  symptom  to  over- 
cotne,  as  the  occupation  of  the  patient  is  so  habitually  sedentary — but 
I  have  found,  as  a  gentle  daily  evacuant,  pills  made  according  to  the 
following  prescription  to  act  kindly  upon  tlie  bowels  : — R.  Ext.  Colo- 
cynth,  comp.,  grs.  xxiv.  ;  ol.tiglii,  gtts.iij.  Ft.  pilul.  duodecem.  Signa. 
Take  two  every  morning. 

After  a  while  the  pills  may  be  discontinued,  leaving  the  bowels  so  ac- 
customed to  a  regular  daily  movement,  that  the  necessity  for  cathartic 
medicine  is  removed,  provided  the  patient  is  careful  to  put  himself  in 
the  position  and  place  for  an  evacuation  at  stated  intervals.  The  use  of 
nervous  stimulants  and  tonics,  where  there  is  considerable  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs,  is  very  important  to  facilitate  recovery.  I  have 
never  found  anything  so  effectual  as  quinine,  assafostida  and  capsicum, 
combined  or  separately  as  may  be  indicated  in  particular  cases.  A  com- 
mon and  favorite  prescription  is  as  follows  : — R.  Quln.  sulph.,  g.  assa- 
foetida,  capsicum,  aa  gr.  xii.  Ft.  pll.  no.  xij.  Signa.  One  or  two  after 
each  meal.  Piperine  may  be  substituted  for  capsicum  if  preferred.  The 
flatulency  is  generally  relieved  by  the  assafoetida  and  capsicum,  a  gentle 
stimulant  impression  being  at  the  same  time  made,  while  the  tonic  effect 
of  the  quinine  upon  the  languid  vessels  serves  to  keep  up  their  action. 
The  condition  of  the  skin  is  such,  in  most  cases,  as  to  require  attention. 
It  is  alternately  dry  and  moist — dry  during  the  day,  perhaps,  and  cover- 
ed with  acid  perspiration  at  night.  Daily  ablutions  are  therefore  enjoin- 
ed, and  frictions  with  a  salted  towel.  The  addition  of  an  alkaline  salt, 
as  common  washing  soda,  to  the  water,  has  a  delightful  effect  upon  the 
skin  ;  it  renders  it  soft  and  pliable,  and  frees  it  from  the  peculiar  acid 
secretion.  I  have  frequently  had  patients  to  recover  entirely  after  a  fair 
trial  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  who  have  supposed  themselves  wasting 
with  consumption.  Indeed  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  are  often  very  closely 
imitated — the  pale  and  shrunken  visage,  the  attenuated  frame,  harassing 
cough,  and  fugitive  pains  about  the  chest,  resemble  the  common  signs  of 
pulmonary  disease.  A  gentleman,  who  has  been  a  shoemaker  from  early 
life,  called  on  me  a  few  years  since,  and  told  me  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  disease  of  the  throat,  which  had  been  pronounced  bronchitis  by 
several  skilful  physicians,  and  though  he  had  tried  almost  every  known 
remedy  for  the  disease,  he  was  still  left  with  a  distressing  cough,  and 
offensive  expectoration,  with  a  sense  of  soreness  in  the  throat,  which  in- 
dicated to  his  mind  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  One  physician  of 
Philadelphia  had  told  him  that,  to  be  cured,  he  must  confine  himself  to  a 
room  of  equal  temperature,  and  not  speak  for  several  weeks,  during: 
which  time  he  would  make  such  applications,  and  administer  such  medi- 
cines, as  in  his  judgment  would  be  useful.  The  patient  coujd  not  leave 
his  business  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  and  for  awhile  abandoned 
all  treatment.    In  his  capacity  as  a  local  preacher  and  class  leader,  of  a 
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numerous  religious  denomination  among  us,  the  muscles  of  his  throat 
had  been  overstrained  by  extra  use  ;  he  worked  at  his  trade  during  the 
day,  and  several  evenings  in  the  week  was  engaged  in  public  religious 
exercises.  He  was  advised  to  abandon  these  for  a  season,  and  give  up 
the  use  of  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco.  Sliglu  counter-irritation  was  applied 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  under  the  use  of  the  following  prescription, 
with  bathing  and  exercise,  recovered  completely  in  less  than  two  months: 
R. — G.  assafcBtida,  grs.  xxiv. ;  pulv.  capsicum,  grs.  xij.  Ft.  pil.  no.  xij. 
Sig.    Take  two  after  eacb  meal. 

Vears  of  his  life,  and  considerable  money,  had  been  spent  in  fruitless 
efforts  witfi  active  medication,  advised  by  physic^ians  and  quacks,  to  over- 
come a  malady  the  cure  of  which  was  within  his  own  control,  under  a 
few  simple  instruciions.  He  now  attends  to  his  business  with  industry, 
labors  in  the  pulpit  and  class  room  as  zealously  as  ever,  and  withal  en- 
joys good  health. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  as  they 
have  been  observed  by  myself,  among  the  shoemakers  of  Burlington 
and  thougli  I  have  not  kept  regular  notes  of  many  cases,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  treatment  pursued  has  resulted  in  the  improvement  and 
recovery  of  a  large  number  of  persons. — New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter. 


THE  FALLIBILITIES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCE  IN  MEDICAL  JURIS- 
PRUDENCE.—NO.  II. 

BY  A.  C.  CASTLE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Hamlet. — Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that's  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Poloniiis. — 'By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel  indeed. 

Hamlet. — Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Polonius. — Tt  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Hamlet. — Or  like  a  whale. 

Polonius. — Very  like  a  whale. 

If  we  would  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  those  truths  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, governing,  compromising,  or  destroying  the  harmonious  action 
of  tlie  several  systems  comprising  the  animal  anatomy,  as  represented 
by  the  noble  outline  of  the  most  perfect  organization  of  the  creation,  in 
aspect  and  physical  beauty  of  man,  or  the  knowledge  of  that  which  in- 
terests us,  at  present,  more  nearly,  the  chemical  influences  of  exter- 
nal agents  or  poisons  in  connection  with  the  animal  laboratory  and  animal 
chemistry,  we  must  not — because  we  have  in  addition,  volition,  mobility 
and  locomotion,  and  the  consequent  laboratory  comprised  in  the  alimentary 
canal  contra-distinguished  from  other  grades  of  vital  organization — sup- 
pose the  individual  to  be  a  self-acting  agent  complete  and  perfect  in 
himself.    In  the  words  of  Byron — 

"  Are  not  the  mountains,  waves  and  skies  a  part 
Of  me,  and  of  my  soul  as  I  of  them  V 

]Vo — we  must  look  far  beyond  this,  if  we  would  free  ourselves  from  the 
fetters  and  the  thraldom  of  usage,  which  as  an  incubus  encumbers  and 
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embarrasses  truth,  facts,  and  even  experience,  with  theoretical  prece- 
dents, adopted  axioms,  and  doubtful  experiments.  To  overcome  these, 
and  all  those  prejudices  which  here  claim  their  paternity,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  make  ourselves  cognizant  of,  and  conversant  with,  the  early  his- 
tory, the  elementary  notions,  and  tlie  empirical  treatment  of  diseases 
by  the  ancients,  frou)  the  period  when  man  in  his  primeval  simplicity  was 
free  from  pain  and  sickness,  to  the  time  of  jEsculapius  the  founder  of 
medicine  as  an  art,  and  throu<rh  the  periods  of  the  various  revolutions  in 
medicine  since.  Little  wonder  will  then  be  excited  at  the  continued 
chaotic  condition  of  the  medical  ics,  isms  and  pathies  of  modern  tincres, 
so  in  unison  with  those  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  and  still  less  won- 
der would  exist  at  the  "  incongruities  and  fallibilities  of  scientific  evi- 
dence in  medical  jui-isprudence."  A  familiarity  with  the  early  history  of 
medical  science,  alone,  can  give  to  the  n)ind  that  knowledge  which  is  «o 
requisite  to  form  a  correct  judgment  and  proper  deductions,  as  well  as 
affording  the  means  for  comparison,  without  which  everything  would 
again  have  to  be  tested,  speculated  or  experimented  upon,  or  created  anew, 
to  reach,  after  many  cycles  of  misdirected  mental  toil,  the  perfection  so 
painfully  and  diligently  searched  for. 

Of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  first  manufacture  of  aprons  from 
fig  leaves  down  to  'learning  French  without  a  master,"  not  one  has 
exercised  a  more  prominent  influence,  than  that  portion  of  philosophy 
which  has  its  bearing  upon  the  health,  safety  and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man family,  collectively  and  individually.  To  those  zealously  and  con- 
scientiously engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  medical  scientific  knowledge,  the 
study  necessary  and  the  research  required  are  so  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive, so  intricate  and  difficult,  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  have  investi- 
gated and  mastered,  even  the  elementary  principles  of  the  art,  who  has 
neg!v3Cted  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  incipient  introduction  in 
times  long  since  passed  away.  Anything  short  of  the  most  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  past  could  not  for  a  moment  permit  the  self-complacent, 
egotistical  medical  "  Sir  Oracle  "  to  sit  in  his  office  arm-chair,  swelling 
with  instinctive  self-laudation,  mentally  thanking  "Goodness"  and  the 
living  generation,  tliat  science  and  art  have  perpetrated  something  in  his 
day,  and  if  they  have  condescended  to  such  trifles  as  liie  electric  telegraph 
and  ocean  steam  navigation,  what  are  these  in  comparison  to  the  accom- 
plishments and  powers  of  the  all-wonderful  microscope  !  and  its  illustrations 
of  oval  cells,  compound  granular  cells,  nucleoli,  epithelium  scales,  &;c.  Sic, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  its  capability  of  detecting  organized  blood  from  to- 
bacco juice  !  desunt  cceiara.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying 
the  usefubiess  of  the  microscope  ;  I  dispute  its  infallibility  only.  We  will 
look  back  to  the  art  of  medicine  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  iEsculaplus, 
who  described  from  observation  only  the  various  disorders  then  known  as 
incident  to  the  human  body,  and  applied  to  each  affection  such  medi- 
cines as  his  wonderful  powers  of  observation  and  experience  had  taught 
him  to  be  most  beneficial. 

The  art  as  taught  by  ^Esculapius  existed  over  four  hundred  years. 
The  first  year  of  the  eightieth  Olympiad  gave  birth  to  Hippocrates,  who 
in  his  turn  efl:ected  a  great  revolution  in  medical  science.    He  was  the 
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eighteenth  lineal  descendant  from  iEsculapius.  He  studied  under  He- 
rodicus,  the  inventor  of  gymnastic  medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  ne- 
meroiis  valuable  works  on  "  Air,  Water  and  Situation,"  "  Epidemics," 
"  Prognostics,"  "  Wounds  of  the  Head,"  Diet,  he.  he.  He  originated 
the  opinion  of  the  principle  or  power  which  he  denominated  "  JNature." 
He  considered  that  there  existed  in  the  system  four  humors,  "  blood, 
yellow  and  black  bile,  and  phlegm."  He  to  a  very  great  extent  ex- 
ploded the  numerous  false  theories,  applied  to  medicine  by  his  prede- 
cessors. His  system  of  medicine  existed  as  authority  for  a  period  of 
two  thousand  years. 

About  the  period  when  the  school  of  Alexandria  first  rose  into  estima- 
tion, a  remarkable  schism  took  place  in  medicine,  by  the  use  of  two  sects 
— the  "  Dogmatists  "  or  "  Rationalists,"  and  the  "  Empirics."  The 
rationalists  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  anatomical 
structure  and  phys'fology  of  the  human  body,  a  knowledge  of  botany, 
and  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines  in  removing  or  counteracting  dis- 
ease. The  empirics,  on  the  contrary,  very  fitly  and  aptly  with  their 
scientific  attainments,  asserted  that  obsei'vation  of  disease  alone  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  they,  in  accordance  with  these  notions,  maintain- 
ed that  the  knowledge  required  by  the  dogmatists  was  unattainable  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  it  was  impossible  to  acquire  an 
insight  into  the  operations  of  the  animal  body.  The  rationalists  were 
charged  with  sophistry  and  hypothesis,  arising  out  of  the  mystical  doc- 
trines, introduced  by  them,  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  to  medicine.  In 
this  way  arose  a  multitude  of  sects  (which  would  not  have  been  a  dis- 
credit to  the  19th  century),  who  contributed  little  or  nothing  lo  the  ad- 
vancement of  medicine,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  daily  leading  or 
rather  misleading  their  followers  from  the  right  path  of  research. 

One  hundred  years  before  the  christian  era,  Asclepiades,  failing  as 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Rome,  turned  (as  many  other  failures  have  done 
since)  physician.  He,  of  course,  was  a  reformer  ;  and  styled  the  system 
of  Hippocrates,  "  A  meditation  on  death."  He  accordingly  took  for  his 
basis  of  action,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  and  Herachdes  of  Pontus. 
He  attempted  to  explain  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and  all  the  re- 
mote and  exciting  causes  of  health  and  disease,  by  means  of  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  and  fluids,  and  obstructed  pores.  All  this,  be  it  remember- 
ed, without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  anatomy  in  his  opinion  being 
useless.  He  flattered  the  caprices  of  his  patients,  and  soothed  their 
complaints  with  his  blandishments ;  although  Celsus  observes,  that  in 
fevers  and  pleurisies,  he  often  starved  them  for  days.  The  place  of 
Asclepiades,  after  his  death,  was  filled  by  Thermiston,  a  native  of  Laodi- 
cea,  who  became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  called  "  methodists.''^*  The 
basis  of  his  principles  existed  in  two  morbid  conditions  of  the  animal 
system,  contrary  to  each  other — a  state  of  constriction  and  a  state  of 
relaxation  ;  and  a  third  state,  combining  and  compounded  of  the  two, 
which  he  called  the  mixed  state.    The  remedies  adopted  were  astrin- 

*  The  numerous  and  respectable  religious  societ}'  of  viethodists  received  their  name  from  this 
sect  of  physicians,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal,  piety  and  uniform  conduct  of  their  founder,  Mr, 
Wesley,  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues,  who,  while  students  in  Oxford  College,  in  derision  were  de- 
nominated methodists. 
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gents  and  relaxants.  In  the  second  century  of  the  christian  era,  ap- 
peared the  great  Galenus,  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius.  He  selected 
what  appeared  to  be  the  most  rational  from  tlie  several  modes  of  practice 
of  the  (liferent  sects,  rejecting,  however,  the  Epicurean  system  altogether. 
His  opinions  and  system  held  dominion  over  the  minds  of  his  succes- 
sors for  a  period  of  sixteen  hundred  years.  It  is  needless  to  dive  in- 
to the  notions  and  principles  of  such  of  the  ancients  as  Erasistratus, 
Diodes,  Praxagoras,  Aristotle,  Apollonius,  Sextino  Niger,  ^tius,  &ic.  &ic. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  contemplate  here  the  great  names  of  modern  genius 
— such  as  Botellus,  Sydenham,  Harvey,  Armstrong,  Cullen,  Bancroft, 
Rush,  and  a  host  of  others.  Notwithstanding  the  benefits  arising  out 
of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  which 
caused  another  revolution  in  medicine,  this  new  light  served  only  to  re- 
double the  rage  of  systems,  theories  and  sects.  There  were  "  blood- 
doctors  "  to  cause  the  blood  to  circulate  more  freely,  to  destroy  its  vis- 
cosity ! — to  draw  off  from  the  body  the  corrupted  blood — to  purify 
it,  to  renew  it,  as  well  as  the  wretched  mania  for  the  transfusion  of 
blood,  which  always  ended  in  insanity  and  death.  Thus,  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  ever  made,  so  far  from  elucidating  a  great  prob- 
lem, as  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,  had  no  other  effect  than 
misleading  weak  imaginations  who  were  overwhelmed  and  dazzled  by 
its  splendor.  When  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was,  in  a  measure, 
understood,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  gaseous  poisons,  and  atmospheric 
impurities  and  their  effects  upon  the  health,  and  upon  animal  vitality, 
incipiently  comprehended,  municipal  sanatory  laws  were  partially  in- 
troduced, and  chemical  physicians  made  their  appearance  ;  with  what 
results  we  must,  by  way  of  illustration,  leave  to  the  modern  "  empirics  " 
to  answer  the  question — who  deal  in  solvents  for  lithiatic  concretions  in 
the  bladder. 

I  have  endeavored,  somewhat  vaguely  I  fear,  to  show  that  if  the  an- 
cients were  not  "  behind  their  times,"  we  are  not  behind  them  in  any 
particular  in  our  modern  schools  of  dogmatists,  rationalists  and  empirics, 
under  the  various  terminations  of  ics,  isms  and  pathies.^' 

"  Connection  exquisite  of  distant  (times) 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain, 
Midway  from  nothing  to  "  

By  this  imperfect  "  bird's-eye  view  "  of  the  past,  my  desire  has  been 
to  exhibit  to  the  zealous  student,  the  incongruities  and  the  crooked  paths 
of  the  steep  ascent  (overhung  as  it  is  with  topling  rocks  of  prejudice,  ready 
to  fall  and  crush  him)  to  the  temple  of  medical  truth  and  medical  fame: 
from  the  moment  when  he  leaves  the  comparatively  easy  and  fascinating 
paths  of  the  beautiful  and  gradually  expansive  delights  of  mental  vistas, 
contained  in  the  grand  comprehensiveness  of  introductory  sciences  ;  and 
then  struggles  manfully  on  through  mental  labor,  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment, into  the  thickest  of  the  practical  dei)artment,  and  finally,  after 
years  of  labor  and  anxieties  and  futile  attempts  to  thread  the  thrice  en- 
tangled labyrinth,  is  at  length  compelled  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition 
by  some  short  cut,  to  avail  himself  of  some  outre  eccentricity,  or  in  other 
words  empirical  routine.    The  knowledge,  in  a  great  measure,  heretofore 
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imparted  by  our  Gamaliels  has  been  of  that  abstract,  metaphysical  nature, 
partaking  of  the  closet  speculation,  with  too  much  book  description 
mystified  and  cramped,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  a  vague  Procrustean 
phraseology,  which  to  the  student  is  rendered  still  more  obscure,  from  the 
lack,  or  entire  absence  in  many  cases,  of  a  preparatory  education  for 
such  a  responsible  and  difficult  undertaking. 

Returninor  to  the  incongruities  and  liiHibllities  of  scientific  evidence  in 
medical  jurisprudence — or  "  accuracy  of  scientific  evidence,"  if  you 
please.  I  do  not  agree  with  "  A  Medical  Witness  "  (see  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  I7th  inst.),and  the  "  large  number  of  brewers," 
who  think  that  rum  made  from  West  India  molasses  is  chea])er  and  more 
intoxicating  than  the  "  valuable  "  drugs  with  which  beer  in  many  in- 
stances is  poisoned.  I  would  inform  "  A  Medical  Witness,"  and  the 
"  numerous  brewers,"  that  New-England  rum  is  cheaper  still,  if  the 
drinker's  object  is  to  induce  intoxication,  which  is  not  the  case  on  beerl 
1  admit  that  the  blood  is  "  a  rec^ular  organism."  Such  1  read  to  be 
the  fact  when  an  urchin  reading  my  Bible,  and  "scientific  e\ideni;e" 
has  proved  nothing  to  corroborate  that  impression  made  upon  my  mind; 
but  I  do  without  hesitation  deny  the  powers  of  the  microscope  to  dis- 
tinguish one  blood  from  another.  According  to  Leuwenliak,  "  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  blood  globules  are  not  larger  than  one  grain  of  sand  "  ! 
Haller,  who  never  could  see  globules  in  warm-blooded  animals,  says  that, 
in  cold-blooded  animals  the  globule  is  1-3000  of  an  inch  ;  Jurin  says, 
1-3240;  and  Leuwenhoek,  experiments  revised, 1-1940;  Young, 
1-1660;  Wollaston,  1-5000;  Bawer,  1-1700;  Kater,  1-4000.  Pretty 
evidence,  truly,  to  hang  a  man.  But  let  us  proceed.  Some  authors  say 
that  the  globules  are  of  the  same  size  in  all  animals.  Other  authors,  on 
the  contrary f  say  that  each  animal  has  its  own  peculiar  form.  Some  say 
that  they  are  oval  in  shape  ;  others,  round  ;  and  others,  again,  spherical, 
solid  and  flattened,  or  hollow  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  ;  and  many  assert 
that  a  globule  is  a  "  bladder  "  1  which  contains  a  certain  number  of  small 
globules.  And  to  complete  these  incongruities  of  scientific  evidence,  Ma- 
gendie  asserts  that  he  never  could  discover  anything  but  "  coloring  matter  " 
in  the  blood,  partaking  of  a// the  various  shapes  and  forms  desci  ibed  above, 
of  the  different  authors,  according  as  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  was 
placed  within  the  exact  focus  of  the  microscope  or  not.  I  doubt  much 
that  "  A  Medical  Witness"  would  be  willing  to  compromise  his  well- 
earned  chemical  reputation  upon  such  a  test,  unless  he  was  first  made 
aware  of  the  "  nature  of  the  beast  "  yielding  the  blood.  Dr.  Goodfel- 
low  records  a  case  in  which  a  large  number  of  animalcules  were  found 
in  the  blood  of  a  fever  patient,  from  1-5000  to  1-3000  in  lengtij,  and 
1-40,000  to  1-20,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Gruby  and  Delafond  de- 
scribe animalcules  as  being  frequent  in  the  blood  of  dogs  ;  and  Mayer, 
in  his  "  Dissertatio  de  Organo  Electro  et  de  Hemaiozois,"  Conn,  1843 
enumerates  the  following  animalculse  as  occurring  in  the  blood.  "  Para- 
mceceum  loricatum  sen  costatum,  in  frogs;  and  second,  Amseba  rotato- 
ria in  fishes."  Dr.  J.  Stuart  Wilkinson,  M.R.C.S.,  an  eminent  micro- 
scopist,  says  the  study  of  the  microscope  is  difficult.  At  first  "  an  air- 
bubble  is  a  corpuscle  with  walls  and  contents.''^  "  A  small  fibre  from  a  cam- 
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brie  handkerchief  which  has  cleaned  the  glass,  appears  in  the  field  as  a 
new  fibrous  tissue,"  &:c.  And,  he  continues,  that  a  little  reflection  must 
make  it  evident,  that  "chemical  modes  of  investigation,  however  excel- 
lent, are  b)'  no  means  applicable  in  all  cases,  nor  yet  are  tests  available 
in  all  instances." 

No.  1,  human  blood.     No.  2,  frog's  blood,  ..^  SpQ) 
magnified  five  hundred  diameters,  according  to  \W(J(^J 
Jurin.    Berzelius's  researches  yield  the  following  (gj) . 

results  in  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  ^  .^^S^  ^ 
and  Enderlin  gives  the  constituents  of  the  saliva, 

BLOOD.  SALIVA. 

Tribaric  phosphate  of  soda  .   22.101  28.122 

Chlorides  sodium  and  potassium   59.185  61.930 

Sulphate  soda   2.461  2.315 

Phosphate  lime 

"        magnesia  \   14.482  5.509 


to"- 

Peroxide  iron 

Loss  1.971  2.124 

So  much,  I  repeat,  for  the  humbug  and  superlation  of  testing  human  blood. 
I  nevex  (even  mentally)  questioned  the  skill  and  attainments  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Webster.  To 
those  men  of  science  J  could  have  no  objection,  for  I  never  had  heard  of 
them  before.  I  claim  it  as  a  right,  however,  in  common  with  every  other 
individual,  whether  in  the  political  world  or  the  republic  of  science,  to 
express  my  opinions,  and  to  expose  those  things  which,  in  my  mind, 
may  be  based  on  errors,  prejudices  or  scientific  theories;  and,  where  a 
fellow-being's  life  is  jeopardized,  common  humanity,  if  not  the  higher 
feeling,  duty,  demands  it.  Abernethy  says,  "  Whenever  the  opinions  on 
subjects  of  importance,  which  an  attention  to  cases  had  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  differed  from  those  which  seemed  to  prevail  amongst  other 
practitioners,  I  published  the  facts  and  the  inferences  which  I  drew  from 
them,  because  I  thought  that  the  former,  at  least,  deserved  attention,  and 
that  the  latter  would  either  be  confirmed  or  confuted  by  the  result  of 
general  experience."  Such  a  plan  I  have  adopted  in  these  two  papers. 
I  do  not  deem  that  medical  and  chemical  science  has  yet  arrived  at  the 
point  of  absolute  perfection.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  we  all  can 
still  absorb  a  few  additional  crumbs  of  intellectual  yahulum.  It  is  neither 
abuse  (in  the  absence  of  better  argument),  nor  virulent  opposition,  that 
will  deter  me  from  expressing  my  conscientious  convictions,  founded  upon 
readings  and  corroborated  by  experience,  as  well  as  the  exalted  expe- 
rience of  others.  Friends  may  flatter  and  enemies  may  defame,  but  the 
public  at  large  do  justice,  because  they  are  far  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  personal  feeling  and  influence.  It  speaks  much  for  the  glorious  work- 
ing of  our  liberal  institutions,  when  the  liberty  of  an  integral  unit,  how- 
ever humble  and  wretched  an  outcast  he  may  have  rendered  himself  to 
society  and  to  the  laws,  is  jealously  watched  over  by  the  millions  of  deep- 
thinking  and  properly  balanced  minds,  of  this  truly  wonderful  confede- 
racy. 
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I  deny  the  assertion  made  by  "A  Medical  Witness,"  namely,  "Most 
frequently  the  chemist  has  no  other  directions  than  to  search  for  poisons, 
without  having  his  attention  called  to  a;iy  in  particular."  The  hint  has 
always  been  taken  from  bottles,  labelled  "Poison,"  and  from  the  remains 
found  in  them,  either  by  the  odor  or  from  adherent  particles,  or  from 
particles  adheririg  to  paper  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poisoned  indi- 
vidual or  tlie  resort  of  the  suspected  culprit.  Tliis  is  a  fixed  fact.  See 
American,  English  and  French  records  of  poison  cases  and  poisons 
tested.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  large  quantities  of  muriatic  acid,  as  well  as 
sulphuric  acid,  are  frecjuently  met  with  in  prussic  acid,  and  many  of  the 
tests  for  these  are  false,  or  so  ambiguous  as  not  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
such  as  the  peroxide  of  iron,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  impure 
itself.  On  prussic  acid,  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  say,  "  That  a  licjuid 
may  have  the  odor  of  prussic  acid,  when  chemical  tests  fail  to  detect 
the  poison."  And  the  judge,  who  tried  Tawell  for  the  murder  of  Sarah 
Hart  (England),  in  his  "charge,"  said,  "That  the  smell  of  prussic  acid 
was  a  proof  of  its  presence,  but  the  absence  of  its  odor  was  no  pi  oof  of 
the  absence  of  the  poison  "  !  In  the  recent  trial,  at  Darnstadt,  of  John 
Stauir,  for  the  murder  of  the  Countess  of  Gorlitz,  in  which  Baron  Liebig, 
and  others  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  German  chemists,  gave  their 
opinions,  the  only  point  on  which  the  trial  was  inefficient,  was  the  scien- 
tific evidence:  one  chemist  statins:  that  verdigris  was  harmless  after 
ebullition,  while  another  stated  that  the  strength  of  the  poison  was 
increased  by  ebullition.  Here  is  another  corroborative  of  the  stateUient 
in  my  former  communication,  that  the  more  practical  part  of  evidence, 
otherwise  than  chemistry,  is  the  most  important  to  sustain  prosecu- 
tions for  murder.  Vogel,  of  Miinchen,  has  shown  that  the  English  con- 
centrated sulf)huric  acid,  prepared  in  leaden  chambers,  contains  large 
quantities  of  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid  ;  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  precipitates  sulphur  and  orpiment. 

I  have  extended  this  paper  far  beyond  the  limits  of  your  valuable 
pages.  I  shall  show,  at  a  future  date,  the  singular  mixtures  (adultera- 
tions) of  poisons,  and  the  irnpuritics  of  tests  themselves.  I  repeat,  "  fVho 
ever  heard  of  a  chemist  discovering  any  other  poison  than  that  poison 
which  he  was  directed  to  search  for?  "  I  now  add,  that  either  the  sus- 
pected poison  was  found,  or  nojie  at  all. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  "A  Medical  Witness's"  irritability,  in 
the  matter  of  Dr.  Morton's  evidence.  Surely  he  was  not  guilty  of  such 
a  heinous  offence  as  to  merit  being  recorded  as  not  being  universnliy  (!) 
regai'led.  "  (It  is  considered  honor  enough  to  be  generally  regarded 
a  talented  man),  because  with  others  he  gave,  in  evidence,  his  honest 
convictions  and  correct  experience,  in  behalf  of  that  justice  it  was  the 
anxiety  of  all  to  award.  J  would  respectfully  ask  of  this  anonymous 
"  Medical  [Chemical  ?]  Witness  "  what  does  he  mean  by  "  They  [  those 
at  a  distance]  do  not  help  Dr.  Webster's  case  by  their  lucubrations, 
but  only  make  it  worse  "  ?  If  this  sentence  do  not  excite  surprise,  it  is 
because  the  records  of  Massachusetts  show  that  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  capital  punishments  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years ;  otherwise,  the  above  sentence  would  lead  the  distant  reader  to 
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suppose  that  prejudice,  not  justice;  vindictiveness,  not  mercy  ;  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  State,  which  only  required  opposition  or  contradic- 
tion to  give  them  still  greater  tenacity.  If  the  past  history  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  American  people  speak  truly,  wliich  I  opine  it  does,  their 
instinctive  aspirations  soar  too  hio;h  in  the  cause  of  truth,  justice  and 
liberty,  to  permit  them  to  stoop  and  pour  out  "lucubrations."  With 
hearts  stimulated  by  a  noble  blood,  to  acts  of  generosity,  and  with  hands 
ready  and  willing  to  perform,  their  motto  is  that  of  their  old  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  "God  and  my  right."  They  were  not  born,  much  less  educa- 
ted, to  bow  to  a  powdered  wig,  and  they  would  scorn  to  trample  upon 
an  outcast  or  an  unliappy  man,  wdio, 

"  In  the  light  of  a  rising  sun, 
A  few  convulsed,  sharp  pang-s,  and  then 
His  race  of  life  is  run.'' 

God  grant  that  such  lucubrations  ever  will  characterize  the  American 
people,  even  until  the  unhappy  Webster's  soul  shall  have  fled  into  eter- 
nity !  and  thence  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
New  York,  April  26,  1850. 


REMOVAL  OF  SCIRRHOUS  TUMOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  recently  witnessed  the  removal  of  a  scirrhous  tumor  from 
the  right  breast  of  Mrs.  C,  a  lady  of  some  50  years  of  age,  residing  at 
Quechee  village.  The  tumor  involved  nearly  one  half  the  gland,  and 
was  entirely  removed  by  two  incisions  with  a  sort  of  dirk  knife  with 
double  edge. 

The  tumor  was  grasped  in  the  left  hand,  and  tl)e  knife  thrust  through, 
beneath  its  inferior  portion,  upon  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle. 
The  knife  was  then  turned  a  little  outward,  and  the  incision  at  once 
carried  to  the  surface.  Another  incision  was  then  made  from  above  the 
superior  portion  of  the  tumor,  and  terminating  in  the  first,  at  the  bottom 
of  that  incision,  entirely  severing  the  diseased  portion. 

The  patient,  during  the  operation,  which  occupied  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  minute,  was  in  a  state  of  etherization,  produced  by  inhaling 
sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform  from  a  conical  sponge.  After  a  few 
inspirations,  considerable  distress  was  manifested  by  repeated  groans  and 
complaint  of  numbness  ;  but,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  she  seemed  per- 
fectly unconscious.  When  the  knife  passed  through  the  integuments, 
the  patient  carried  her  hand  suddenly  to  the  wounded  point ;  this  motion 
was  followed  for  a  moment  by  a  sort  of  subsultus  tendinum,  after  which 
the  system  was  perfectly  quiet. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  Dartmouth  College,  occupying  an  unusually  short  time, 
and  with  a  loss  of  blood  not  exceeding  two  ounces.  By  this 
method  of  operating,  the  scalpel  was  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
flaps  of  the  wound  fitted  with  the  most  perfect  adaptation.  Dr.  Crosby 
is  evidently  becoming  one  of  the  most  neat  and  successful  operators  of 
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the  day,  and  has  done  much  to  reheve  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 

patient,  by  abridging  the  time  heretofore  required  in  performing  many 
operations.  1.  Davis. 

Norwich,  Vt.,  May  1,  1850. 


TREATMENT  OF  PHTHISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  Journal  to  com- 
municate to  your  numerous  readers  that,  since  January,  1848,  I  have 
treated  twelve  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  in  which  the  acid.  sul.  aro. 
of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  given  in  from  gtt.  x.  to  xxx.  once  in  eight 
hours,  in  half  a  wine-glass  of  pure  water,  appeared  to  arrest  the  disease, 
both  in  the  incipient  and  subsequent  stages.  Other  treatment  was 
adopted  in  all  the  cases,  but  I  attribute  the  cures  to  the  acid,  and  espe- 
cially do  I  think  it  prevented  farther  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter. 
If  any  member  of  the  profession  will  give  the  medicine  a  fair  trial,  and 
report  the  result,  he  will  much  oblige,  Yours, 

Morris,  N.  Y.,  May  S,  1850.  Seely  Brownell. 


NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONVENTION,   FOR  REVISING    THE  PHARMA- 
COPGEIA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  has  been 
received  from  the  Secretary,  and  is  inserted  entire.] 

The  fourth  decennial  convention  for  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  met  at  Washington  on  Monday,  the  6tli  inst.  The  follow- 
ing delegates  were  present  in  the  convention  : — 

From  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Joseph  Mauran. 

From  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  Dr.  James  Bryan. 

From  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Messrs. 
John  Milhau  and  George  D.  Coggeshall. 

From  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  Drs.  Lewis  Condict  and 
Wm.  A.  Newell. 

From  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Drs.  Joseph  Carson, 
Henry  Bond  and  Francis  West. 

From  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Drs.  George  B.  Wood  and 
James  B.  Rogers. 

From  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin 
Bache. 

From  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  Dr.  H.  S. 
Patterson. 

From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Clinton 
G.  Stees. 

From  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Messrs.  D.  B.  Smith, 
Charles  Elles  and  Wm.  Procter,  Jr. 
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From  the  Medical  Society  of  Delaware,  Drs.  Isaac  Jump  and  J.  W. 
Thomson. 

From  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  F\^culty  of  Maryland.  Drs.  David 
Stewart  and  Joshua  I.  Cohen. 

From  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Drs.  J.  C. 
Hall  and  Harvey  Lindsly. 

From  the  National  Medical  Colleire  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Drs. 
Joshua  Riley,  Thomas  Miller  and  Edward  Foreman. 

From  the  Medical  Department  of  the  ISational  Institute,  D.  C,  Drs. 
James  Wynne  and  S.  D.  Gale. 

From  the  Georgetown  Medical  College,  Dr.  F.  Howard. 

And  from  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Illinois,  Dr.  G.  N.  Fitch. 

The  credentials  of  delegates  from  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Insti- 
tution, the  University  of  Buffalo,  the  Medical  Department  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Missouri 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
were  presented  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  Convention  of  1840  ;  but 
these  delegates  did  not  make  their  appearance  during  the  session  of  the 
convention. 

A  temporary  organization  was  effected  by  calling  Dr.  Lewis  Condict, 
President  of  the  convention  of  1840,  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  Dr. 
Harvey  Lindsly,  Secretary.  A  committee  of  five  was  then  appointed, 
consisting  of  Drs.  Bache,  Mauran,  Thomson,  Miller,  and  Mr.  Cogges- 
hall,  to  nominate  the  permanent  officers  of  the  convention,  with  instruc- 
tions to  name  two  Vice  Presidents,  instead  of  one,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom on  former  occasions.  This  committee  retired,  and,  after  a  short 
consultation,  reported  the  names  of  the  following  delegates,  viz.  : 

For  President,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  Joseph  Mauran  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Dr.  D, 
y.  Simons  of  South  Carolina. 

For  Secretary,  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsly,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
for  Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  Edward  Foreman,  of  the  same  place. 

The  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  convention,  and  the  President 
took  the  chair. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  such  of  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congi'ess  as  miglit  be  medical  graduates,  should  be  in- 
vited to  take  seats  in  the  convention,  and  participate  in  its  proceedings. 

In  conformity  with  the  diiections  of  the  preceding  convention,  the 
committee  of  revision  and  publication,  appointed  by  that  body,  presented 
a  report  of  their  proceedings,  which  was  accepted. 

The  delegates  of  the  several  medical  bodies  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion were  then  called  on  for  contributions  towards  the  revision  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  when  reports  were  handed  in  from  the  delegates  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  from  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  from  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  from  the  Medical  and 
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Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland.  These  reports  were  referred  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Bond,  Dr.  Mauran,  Dr.  Cohen,  Dr.  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Milhau,  with  directions  to  report  a  plan  for  the  revision  and 
publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ;  after  which  the  convention  adjourned 
to  the  following  day. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  Tuesday  morning,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  accounts  and  vouchers  presented  by  the  committee  of  re- 
vision and  publication  of  the  preceding  convention,  and  reported  that 
they  had  found  them  correct. 

Dr.  Bond,  from  the  committee  to  which  had  been  referred  the  reports 
frou)  various  medical  bodies  represented  in  the  convention,  reported  the 
following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  a  committee  of  revision  and  publication,  consisting  of  nine 
menibers,  be  appointed,  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  communications 
offered  to  the  convention  in  relation  to  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  that  three  of  this  committee  shall  form  a  quorum. 

2.  That  the  committee  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  be 
convened  as  soon  as  practicable  by  the  chairman. 

3.  That  said  committee  shall  be  authorized  to  publish  the  work  after 
its  revision,  and  to  take  all  other  measures  which  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  convention. 

4.  That  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies. 

5.  That,  after  the  completion  of  its  labors,  the  committee  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  this  convention,  to  be 
laid  before  the  next  convention. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  following  delegates  appointed 
on  the  committee,  viz..  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  Dr.  Joseph  Carson,  and 
Mr.  William  Procter,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Mauran,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Mr.  John  Milhau,  of  the  city  of  New  York;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Thomson,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Dr.  David  Stewart,  of  Baltimore; 
Dr.  Joshua  Riley,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  Dr.  G.  N.  Fitch, 
of  Logansport,  Indiana. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  President  of  the  convention  be  added  to  the 
above  committee,  and  serve  as  its  chairman. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  calling,  and  the  mode  of  constituting 
the  next  decennial  convention,  to  meet  in  the  year  1860,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  regulations  in  reference  to  the  present  convention, 
adopted  by  that  of  the  year  1840,  and  published  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  should  be  adopted,  with  the  necessary  modifications 
in  relation  to  tlie  dates  ;  the  day  of  meeting  being  changed  from  the 
first  Monday  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  May. 

A  letter  was  read  inviting  the  members  of  the  convention  to  a  dinner, 
to  be  given  at  the  National  Hotel,  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  convention  voted  to  the  gentlemen  referred  to  for  their  hospitality. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  also  unanimously  voted  to  Dr. 
Lewis  Condict,  President  of  the  last  convention,  for  valuable  services  ; 
and  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  for  their 
courtesy  in  offering  their  hall  for  the  sittings  of  the  convention. 
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The  convention  then  adjourned. 

After  its  adjournment,  Dr.  William  B.  Chapman,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  arriving  in  Washington,  stated 
to  the  Secretary  his  concurrence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Harvey  Lindsly,  M.D., 

Washington,  May  9ih,  1850.  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 
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EDITORIAL  COREESPONDENCE. 

Chester — Wales. — In  travelling  over  Europe,  there  are  other  objects 
besides  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  a  medical  man  to  examine.  Instead 
of  burthening  a  note-book  with  statistics  of  such  institutions,  exclusively, 
those  objects  of  interest  will  first  be  referred  to  which  all  professional 
gentlemen  would  certainly  wish  to  visit  as  sources  of  historical  informa- 
tion. To  pass  through  the  most  extraordinary  sections  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  for  example,  regardless  of  the  monuments  of  past  ages,  and 
only  be  influenced  by  the  single  thought  of  attending  upon  morning  and 
evening  cliniques,  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  expense  and  fa- 
tigues of  a  transatlantic  voyage. 

After  recruiting  a  day  or  two  at  Liverpool,  when  an  American  arrives 
at  that  port,  and  having  examined  the  public  edifices,  charities,  the  park, 
and  the  magnificent  works  of  art  to  facilitate  commerce,  without  neglecting 
the  estate  of  Lord  Derby,  eight  miles  distant,  containing  a  zoological  col- 
lection of  immense  cost,  Chester,  sixteen  miles  from  Liverpool,  should 
by  no  means  be  omitted.  It  was  a  Roman  garrison,  and  the  original  walls 
still  surround  the  town.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  walled  city  in  the 
kingdom.  On  the  top  is  a  broad  flagged  walk,  enabling  the  pedestrian 
not  only  to  view  the  general  arrangements  of  the  dwellings,  but  a  charm- 
ing view  is  also  opened  up  and  down  the  river  Dee.  The  raowntains  of 
Shropshire  and  those  of  Wales  are  near  enough  to  produce  a  grand  effect. 
A  singular,  and  certainly  a  very  strange  plan  of  protecting  people  in  the 
streets,  exists  in  Chester.  Every  few  rods,  on  either  side  oi  the  main 
streets,  are  narrow  stairs,  which  reach  to  the  second  story  of  the  buildings, 
where  is  a  perfect  path  leading  from  one  end  of  a  street  to  another,  passing 
directly  through  every  house.  Shops  abound  the  whole  distance  on  one 
side  of  this  path;  on  looking  down,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  paved  street. 
The  castle,  erected  on  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  works,  was  built  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Of  all  the  architectural  remains,  those 
of  St.  John's  Church,  without  the  walls,  built  by  Ethelred,  are  the  most 
extraordinary.  There  stands  the  massive  tower  of  vast  strength,  but 
slowly  crumbling  into  dust,  which  dates  back  to  A.  D.  6S9  !  yet  the  pro- 
portion, the  grandeur  of  the  design,  the  nicety  of  the  sculpture,  and  the 
imposing  character  of  the  stupendous  gothic  arches,  give  the  spectator  rea- 
son to  believe  that  man,  at  that  epoch,  was  not  deficient  in  those  powers 
which  some  imagine  to  be  peculiar  to  the  present  intellectual  age.  A 
round  brick  tower  is  still  in  excellent  condition,  on  which  Charles  I.  stood 
and  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  his  army  by  the  Parliamentary  forces. 
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Many  ancient  burial  places,  now  covered  over  by  warehouses,  are  pointed 
out  to  strang-ers.  Very  antique  structures,  once  inhabited  by  monks  and 
friars,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  Chester — which  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
curiosities.  Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  is  about  three  miles  distant.  A  drive  of  two  miles,  through 
the  grounds  and  park,  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  turreted  chain  of  costly 
apartments  occupied  by  the  proprietor. 

From  Chester,  the  medical  tourist  would  find  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
go  to  Llangollin,  in  North  Wales.  Forvvildnes?  of  mountain  scenery,  there 
is  no  equal  to  it  out  of  Switzerland.  Perched  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  immense  height,  are  the  spacious  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Caer 
Dinas  Brau,  of  such  extreme  antiquity,  that  the  period  of  its  erection  can- 
not be  determined.  Close  by  is  the  site  of  the  palace  of  that  Napoleon  of 
of  his  time,  Owen  Glendower.  There,  too,  is  a  little  patch  of  trees  that 
marks  the  very  spot  where  his  Welsh  parliament  defied  the  English  kings. 
Valley  Crusis  Abbey,  in  the  full  majesty  of  mural  desolation,  that  rose 
into  being  in  the  year  1200,  is  still  there,  with  the  outlmes  of  that  splen- 
dor which  once  characterized  the  richly-ornamented  edifice,  then  the  habi- 
tation of  a  community  of  lazy,  tyrannical,  all-grasping  order  of  monks. 
An  old  parish  church,  so  old  that  no  record  refers  to  its  origin,  stands  in 
the  village  of  Llangollin,  almost  entirely  finished  in  the  interior,  with 
mouldings  and  figures  of  angels  carved  in  oak,  in  various  postures,  that 
were  originally  in  Valley  Crusis  Abbey.  The  pews  have  the  nauies  of 
the  owners  on  the  door.  Some  are  on  large  brass  plates.  Finally,  Offa's 
Dyke,  a  monstrous  ditch,  running  over  hill  and  dale,  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  those  quarrelsome,  depredating  enemies,  the  English  and  Welsh 
people,  is  well  defined  between  Llangollin  and  Check  Castle.  Trevor 
Hall  and  Wynnstay  Castle  may  each  be  examined  by  asking.  These 
places  are  surrounded  by  domains  of  some  miles  square,  without  a  fruit 
tree  of  any  kind  or  a  cultivated  patch  of  ground. 

Straits  of  Menai. — Works  of  art,  modern,  and  stupendous  beyond  all 
others  on  the  globe,  are  concentrated  at  a  narrow  strip  of  water,  dividing 
Wales  from  the  rough,  uninviting  Isle  of  Anglesea,  two  miles  from  Ban- 
gor, a  cheerless,  besmoked  town,  where  a  rail  road  peeps  out  through  a 
succession  of  tunnels,  of  fearful  length,  having  the  weight  of  mountains 
resting  on  their  damp,  cold  arches.  To  reach  the  island  without  imped- 
ing navigation — government  requiring  that  masts  of  ships  should  not  be 
obstructed — a  chain  bridge  was  thrown  across.  It  was  commenced  in  1819, 
and  completed  in  1S26.  The  main  opening  or  clear  span,  is  560  feet, 
between  the  points  of  suspension  ;  30  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  above  the 
water.  America  possesses  no  parallel  to  this  triumph  of  art.  Wire 
bridges  appear  like  trifles,  compared  with  this  unequalled  exhibition  of 
human-ingenuity.  One  mile  further,  is  the  tubular  bridge^  a  description 
of  the  raising  of  which  not  long  since  appeared  in  that  valuable  periodi- 
cal, the  Living  Age.  Think  of  running  a  train  of  cars,  led  off  by  a  gi- 
gantic locomotive,  through  a  monstrous  iron  tube,  spanning  a  wild,  foam- 
ing rush  of  waters,  which  unites  the  Irish  Sea  with  St.  George's  Channel, 
at  a  speed  scarcely  suspected  in  New  England,  and  at  an  elevation  of  100 
feet  above  the  water  below  !  The  camels  and  other  colossal  apparatus  by 
which  this  tube  v^^as  raised  to  its  present  bed,  are  near  at  hand.  Thus  far  the 
cost  has  been  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  But  it  is  far  from  being  com- 
pleted. A  second  tube  is  lying  by  the  side  of  the  first,  soon  to  be  ready 
for  a  second  track  of  rails.    On  the  termini,  both  sides  the  strait,  the  abut- 
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ments  are  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  terrible  stone  lions,  24  feet  long,  9  feet 
8  inches  across  the  breast,  and,  although  represented  at  repose  and  lying 
down,  8  feet  to  the  top  of  their  backs. 


Egyptian  Minnmies.—Ur.  Gliddon,  the  Eastern  traveller,  and  who  has 
delivered  many  lectures  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians, 
has  succeeded,  after  several  trials,  in  obtaining  two  specimens  of  that 
ancient  race,  and  proposes  to  have  the  coffins,  in  which  they  were  found, 
opened  in  this  city,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  to  remunerate  him 
for  the  great  outlay  incurred.  One  of  them,  who  lived  1200  years  B.  C, 
say  3200  years  ago,  was  the- daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  Thebes,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  jewels,  &c.  about  her  person,  as  was  the  custom  of 
that  singular  and  ancient  race  of  people.  The  art  of  embalming  the  dead 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been  lost,  or  entirely  forgotten  ;  but  we  are  of 
opinion,  that,  should  it  become  necessary,  or  a  custom,  proper  means  can 
now  be  had,  whereby  bodies  could  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  and  entirely  resist  decomposition.  As  the  subject  is  interesting  to 
medical  men,  their  encouragement  should  be  given  to  such  an  exhibition  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Gliddon  contemplates  to  give,  at  the  opening,  a  lecture  on 
mummification,  it  will  be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 


Apothecaries. — It  is  well  known  to  every  physician,  that  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  medicines  and  chemicals  depends  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  compounded,  as  well  as  the  carefulness  with  which 
they  are  dispensed.  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  apothecary  to  attend 
to  these  duties  ;  it  is  his  function ;  and  when  properly  fulfilled,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  profession  is  merited.  In  Boston  we  have  many  good  apothe- 
caries, those  who  make  it  their  endeavor  to  obtain  their  medicines  of 
the  best  quality  and  purity,  without  regard  to  cost,  and  are  careful  in 
dispensing  them.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Wm.  Brown, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Eliot  streets,  whose  store  is  fitted  up  in  a  style 
truly  elegant ;  having  all  the  modern  appliances  for  a  pharmaceutist, 
and  the  successfully  carrying  on  of  the  apothecary  and  drug  business 
generally.  His  samples  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  which  we  have  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  are  certainly  among  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  we  have  seen,  and  upon  their  purity  reliance  can  be  placed. 


Physicians  and  Apothecaries. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  among  the  many  resolutions  offered  we  find  the 
following  : — "  Whereas,  it  is  asserted  and  confidently  believed,  by  a  portion 
of  the  public,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  some  physicians  and  apothecaries 
to  enter  into  a  collusive  arrangement,  by  which  the  former  are  to  receive 
a  per  centage  upon  all  prescriptions  sent  to  the  latter,  and  in  this  way 
bring  dishonor  upon  the  medical  profession ;  therefore.  Resolved,  That 
this  society  regards  all  collusion  between  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
whether  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit  or  patronage,  as  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  that  moral  code  which  the  profession  have  adopted ;  and  that 
no  physician,  known  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  collusion,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  confidence  and  professional  intercourse  of  medical  men." 
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Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Cincinnati. — Pursuant 
to  previous  arrangements,  the  Association  met  at  Cincinnati  on  the  7th 
inst.  There  were  quite  a  large  number  of  delegates  present,  some  300, 
but  not  so  many  as  there  were  at  the  last  meeting  in  Boston.  The 
Address  by  the  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  this  city,  is  spoken  of  in  a 
highly  complimentary  manner,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  nominations  for  the  year, 
which  resulted  as  follows. 

For  President — Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati.  For  Vice  Presi- 
dents— 1st.  Dr  J.  B.  Johnson,  of  Mo.  ;  2d.  Dr.  A.  Lopez,  of  Ala. ;  3d. 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  of  111. ;  4th.  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  of  Pa.  For  Secre- 
taries— Dr.  Alfred  StiDe,  of  Pa. ;  Dr.  H.  Desaussure,  of  S.  Carolina. 
For  Treasurer — Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  Pa. 

The  report  was  accepted,  but  quite  an  exciting  debate  arose  on  its 
adoption.  Motion  after  motion  was  made  in  quick  succession,  and  for  a 
few  moments  it  seemed  dubious  whether  an  organization  would  be  accom- 
plished. At  last,  Dr.  L.  A.  Smith,  of  N.  J.,  made  the  motion  that  the 
officers  nominated  by  the  Committee  be  considered  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  coming  year.  This  'Was  seconded  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  carried  by  the  expedient  of  the  previous  question,  after  a  discus- 
sion, in  which  Drs.  Storer,  Yandell,  White, Watson,  and  others,  participated. 

Quite  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  as  only  two  out  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers constituting  it,  were  present,  and  those  not  having  seen  the  report 
until  the  evening  previous,  and  not  approving  it.  Dr.  Roby,  of  Baltimore, 
was  Chairman,  and  transmitted  the  report  to  Dr.  Blatchford  of  N.  Y., 
who  declined  to  present  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  Secretary  to  be  read, 
embodying  his  own  views  in  two  or  three  resolutions.  We  shall  give 
further  particulars  in  next  week's  Journal.  The  Association  are  to  meet 
in  1S51,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


Falling  of  the  Arch  of  the  Foot. — Cases  of  this  troublesome  malady 
often  present  themselves  to  the  practitioner  for  treatment,  and  he  is  much 
perplexed  in  finding  means  to  remedy  the  defect,  by  the  contrivances 
which  have  ordinarily  been  recommended  in  such  cases.  The  patients, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  of  that  class  who  are  obliged  to  labor,  to  be  most  of 
the  day  on  their  feet,  and  wlio  cannot  well  afford  to  lose  the  time  that 
would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  a  cure,  by  perfect  rest.  And,  further, 
the  apparatus  that  would  be  required  to  support  the  arch,  is  expensive  and 
burthensome,  both  often  very  objectionable  to  the  patient.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  an  admirable  contrivance  is  offered  to  those  who  are  suffering  by 
such  a  deviation  from  the  natural  form  of  the  foot,  that  will  alike  support 
the'  arch  and  give  them  comfort  in  locomotion.  It  is  a  spring  shank,  so 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  boot  or  shoe  that  it  can  be  worn  without  any  incon- 
venience ;  and  in  fact,  being  placed  between  the  soles  of  the  boot  or  shoe, 
it  cannot  be  detected.  As  much  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  fit  and 
adaptation  to  the  foot,  the  patient  should  have  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and,  particularly,  who 
have  been  in  the  haljit  of  manufacturing  them  in  similar  cases.  Mr.  John 
F.  Pray,  107  Washington  street,  is  the  agent  and  sole  manufacturer  of  the 
article  alluded  to,  for  this  city,  and  to  him  we  can,  from  personal  knowledge, 
recommend  our  professional  brethren,  whenever  they  have  cases  of  a 
similar  nature  to  deal  with. 
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Chloride  of  Zinc — Its  economic  and  sanitary  relations;  with  testimo- 
nials to  its  preventing-  decay,  rot,  mildew  and  combustion,  in  wood, 
canvass,  cordage,  cotton,  woollen,  &c.,  and  its  deodorizing  and  purifying 
foul  holds,  cellars,  hospital  wards,  sick  chambers,  sinks,  cess-pools,  vaults, 
cabinet  and  chamber  vessels.  Lowell,  1S50."  This  is  a  pamphlet  of 
seventy  pages,  embracing  reports,  and  letters  recommendatory  of  the 
antiseptic  properties  of  the  chloride.  The  chloride  of  zinc  has,  for  a 
numbers  of  years,  stood  every  test  to  which  the  most  rigid  experimenters 
have  subjected  it.  It  has  been  found  perfectly  safe,  in  its  application,  to 
health  and  property,  and  if  only  half  can  be  accomplished  which  is  attri- 
buted to  it,  must  offer  sufficient  inducements  for  all  to  make  use  of  it.  As 
far  as  our  own  immediate  observation  is  concerned,  we  can  unhesitatingly 
say,  that  it  is  infinitely  superior,  for  antiseptic  purposes,  to  any  other 
article  we  have  used.  It  is  to  be  extensively  manufactured  by  the  Roxbury 
Chemical  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  its  utmost  purity.  We 
have  not  as  yet  seen  their  samples,  but  understand  they  are  ready  to 
supply  physicians  and  others,  by  leaving  their  orders  with  Mr.  Burditt, 
No.  70  State  street,  Boston. 


Dr.  Sweetspys  Address. — Professor  Svveetser's  Valedictory  Address 
before  the  Medical  Class  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  been  published,  and  is 
of  a  character  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  young  graduate  or  the 
freshman  student.  The  custom  of  such  parting  salutations  is  fraught  with 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  good.  To  kindly  and  feelingly  impart  the  proper 
advice  and  admonitions,  to  point  out  the  course  by  which  success  may  be 
attained,  is  all  needed  by  the  young,  and  should  be  properly  appreciated. 
The  Doctor,  in  speaking  of  experience  in  the  healing  art,  says,  "It  is  a 
common  and  a  natural,  but  a  very  great  error,  that  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  a  physician  bear  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  practice.  This, 
I  repeat,  is  a  gross  mistake.  The  truly  experienced  physician  is  by  no 
means  the  one  who  sees  the  most  patients.  The  mere  seeing  things 
teaches  us  little  or  nothing,  unless  we  know  what  is  necessary  to  be  seen, 
and  then  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  seen  or  observed,  and  then 
how  to  reflect  or  reason  on  the  knowledge  acquired  from  seeing  or  observ- 
it^g.###^#^  Indeed,  I  think  that  the  physician  who  is  much  crowded  with 
business,  is  very  apt  to  see  his  patients  in  a  hurried,  and,  consequently, 
superficial  manner  ;  is  very  apt  to  see  patients  rather  than  diseases." 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — The  Monthly  Meeting-  of  this  Society  takes  place  on  Satur- 
day  evening,  the  2olh  inst.,  at  their  rooms  in  tlie  Masonic  Temple. 


Married,— Wm.  E.  Coale,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Kalherin'^  S.  Oliver,  both  of  this  city.— At  Guilford, 
Dr.  James  S.  Murphy  to  Miss  I.  L  Hart.— At  San  Diego,  Feb.  20,  John  E.  Summers,  ALD., 
U.S.A.,  to  Miss  Caroline  J.  Stuart,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.— At  Ulica,  N.  Y.,  William  G.  Wheeler, 
M.D.,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  to  Mi.ss  Mary  C,  Williams,  of  U.— In  this  city,  Dr.  P.  Pinio  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Crosby. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  endins  Saturday  noon,  May  18th,  69. — Males,  37 — females,  32. 
Asthma,  1 — disease  of  boweN,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — consumption,  12 — convulsions,  2 
. — cramj),  1 — croup,  1 — debility,  1 — diarrhoea.  3 — dropsy,  3— dropsy  of  brain,  4 — erysipelas,  1 — 
typhus  fever,  4 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  5 — inflammatory  fever,  1 — hooping  couffh,  2 — infan- 
tile diseases,  4 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3 — disease  of  liver,  1 — marasmus,  3 — old  age,  ]  — 
palsy,  1 — poison,  1 — pleuris}',  1 — smallpox,  5 — syphilis,  I — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  30 — between  .5  and  20  years,  6 — between  20  and  40  years,  15— between  40 
and  60  years,  9 — over  60  years,  9.    Americans,  31 }  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  38. 
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Medicine  a  Science  and  a7i  Art. — "  A  Lecture,  introductory  to  the  course 
in  the  Medical  Institution  of  Geneva  College.  By  C.  B.  Coventry,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.  March,  1S50.  Published  by  the  Class." 
Prof.  Coventry's  address  is  one  which  would  be  likely  to  chain  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience  for  the  allotted  hour,  without  their  knowledge  of  its 
having  fled.  It  is  one  of  those  spontaneous  effusions  of  a  good  heart  and 
a  cultivated  mind,  which  are  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  student 
the  most  profound  devotion  to  the  science  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The 
profession  of  medicine  is  defined  most  clearly;  and  they  that  would  have 
it,  ars  conjecturalis,'^  should  have  heard  Dr.  C.'s  argument  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Dr.  asks,  "  Can  a  science  which  has  its  foundation  in  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature  be  termed  a  conjectural  art  ?  Does  the  husband- 
man, when  he  sows  his  seed,  merely  guess  it  will  grow?  Our  knowledge 
is  obtained  from  the  well-known,  established  and  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
as  it  regards  the  propagation,  growth  or  development  and  nourishment  of 
the  animal  economy ;  the  recorded  experience  of  others  for  ages,  as  to  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  disease,  and  from  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  ourselves.  Disease  arises  from  the  violation  of  the  laws  or  condi- 
tions of  health."  "  Scarce  is  the  infant  enabled  to  lisp  the  name  of  mother, 
when  what  is  termed  education  commences.  The  brain,  still  imperfectly 
organized,  is  stimulated  to  unnatural  exertion  by  praise  and  bribery,  and 
often  by  exciting  some  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  rivalry  and 
jealousy."  The  innovation  in  medicine  by  empirics,  is  illustrated  in  a 
most  correct  and  happy  manner ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  press  of  other 
matter,  we  would  gladly  lay  the  chapter  before  our  readers. 


Death  of  a  Child  by  Sinapisms  applied  in  mistake. — Dr.  Ameuille  men- 
tioned, at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Societe  Medico-pratique,  of  Paris,  the  case 
of  a  little  girl,  six  years  of  age,  who,  afler  an  attack  of  eruptive  fever,  had 
swollen  glands  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  On  the  right  side  resolution 
soon  came  on,  but  on  the  left  the  swelling  increased,  and  became  painful; 
a  linseed  poultice  was  ordered,  and  a  mustard  one  applied  by  mistake. 
The  child  screamed  and  complained  bitterly,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  on 
the  poultice  for  three  hours;  two  successive  sinapisms  were  applied  after 
this,  and  the  error  was  only  discovered  towards  the  evening.  Frightful 
suppuration  and  gangrenous  inflammation  came  on,  reaching  down  to  the 
sternum;  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels,  of  the  part  were  laid  bare;  and 
the  child  sunk  in  spite  of  the  most  active  and  appropriate  treatment,  after 
having  rallied  a  little  while  just  before  it  expired.  This  may  serve  as  an 
additional  warning  even  in  cases  where  sinapisms  are  ordered,  and  know- 
ingly applied.  Some  members  said  that  mustard  poultices  should  not  be 
left  on  children  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  We  would  say  not  more 
than  five  or  six. — London  Lancet. 


Monu7nent  to  Jeruier. — A  numerous  and  influential  meeting  of  the  pro- 
fession took  place  at  52  Regent  street,  Quadrant,  to  devise  the  best  means 
of  proceeding  towards  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
ever  illustrious  Jenner.  Mr.  Bond  Cabbell,  M.P.,  was  in  the  chair.  Se- 
veral resolutions  were  passed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  meeting.  Every  lover  of  the  profession  must  rejoice  at 
this  effort  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  our  race. — lb. 
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DR.  LEONARD  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  DIARRHOEA. 

[Continued  from  page  304. | 

In  fevers  we  occasionally  meet  with  organic  diarrhoea,  but  we  have  no 
certain  landmarks  whereby  we  can  determine  an  infallible  prognosis. 

Oct.  9,  1846,  Mrs.  K.  was  seized  with  violent  febrile  symptoms. 
The  first  stage,  or  period  of  excitement,  was  transient  ;  this  was  followed 
by  typhoid  signs.  She  required  stimulants,  and  by  the  free  administration 
of  ammonia,  capsicum  and  wine  whey,  the  vital  powers  rallied  for  a  time 
— a  profuse  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  could  not  be  restrained  except  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  powerful  agents,  such  as  pills  of  opium  and  the  acetate 
of  lead,  laudanum  injections,  &c.  She  seemed  to  be  recruiting,  after 
the  ninth  day  from  the  attack  ;  two  days  after,  there  were  manifest  signs 
of  approaching  death — small,  wiry,  frequent  pulse  ;  tongue  dry  and 
black;  delirium;  tympany  ;  jactitation,  he.  She  died  on  the  21st  of 
October,  twelve  days  from  my  first  visit.  The  body  was  not  examined 
after  death.  My  opinion  is  that  there  was  perforation  of  the  intestines, 
and  that  faecal  matter  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

"  In  the  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  phthisical  subjects,  and  that  which 
occurs  in  typhus,  Rayer  uses  the  tris-nitrate  of  bismuth.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  diarrhoea  of  infants.  Guerad  recommends,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, injections  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  quart  of 
water.  In  children  the  strength  should  be  diminished. —  Vid.  Ranking^s 
Abstract,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  Page  50.  Aikin,  Boudin,  Kalt,  Hirsch, 
Canstatt,  Bouchart,  and  Trousseau,  all  speak  highly  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  these  forms  of  diarrhoea,  after  much  experience  with  it,  espe- 
cially in  typhoid  fever,  or  dothinenteritis. —  Vid.  Abstract^  Vol.  III.,  No. 
2,  page  60. 

(c)  Mucous  Diarrhma  is  known  by  the  discharges  containing  a  super- 
abundance of  mucus,  depraved  and  intermixed  with  the  faeces.  The 
desire  to  evacuate  is  frequent,  the  pain  is  sharp,  pulse  full,  tongue  red, 
&.C.  There  is  generally,  at  the  onset,  a  subacute  grade  of  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  some  part  of  the  bowels.  It  not  uncom- 
monly runs  on  and  becomes  chronic.  It  may  be  caused  by  taking  cold 
or  over-taxing  the  stomach,  and  is  sometimes  called  "  catarrh  of  the 
bowels."  The  patient  should  take  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluids,  and 
nothing  solid,  into  the  stomach — he  should  live  on  gruels,  and  drink  gum- 
17 
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water,  flax-seed  tea,  he.  The  principal  medicines  which  are  useful  in 
this  species  of  diarrhoea  are  opiates  and  the  balsams.  Mucous  diarrhoea 
may  supervene  during  bronchitis,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  there  is  a 
metastasis  of  the  catarrh  from  its  original  seat  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  the  cough  subsides,  and  the  diarrhoea  sets  in.  The  bi- 
carbonate of  potash,  I  should  think,  would  prove  serviceable  in  tiiis 
diarrhoea. 

(d)  Adipose  Diarrhoea  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  fatty 
matters  from  the  rectum.  Sauvages,  says  Dr.  Elliotson,  "  has  mention- 
ed a  diarrhoea  adiposa."  He  says  that,  apparently,  this  adipose  matter 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  bloodvessels  ;  where,  being  mixed  with  the 
blood,  it  rendered  the  latter  viscid.  It  then  partly  flowed  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal ;  and  there,  as  it  were,  covered  the  fa3ces  with  butter." 

In  some  instances  the  discharges  are  oily,  or  they  resemble  white  or 
yellow  fat.  I  have  seen  substances  resembling  fat  discharged  from  the 
bowels,  but  never  unless  it  was  intermixed  with  pus.  But  many  well- 
authenticated  cases  are  on  recoi"d  where  large  quantities  of  clear  fat  have 
been  discharged  from  the  rectum. — (Watson's  Practice,  page  822;  and 
Elliotson^ s  Practice,  by  Steivardson,  page  930.)  The  best  remedy  for  this 
disorder  is  olive  oil.  I  suppose  this  acts  upon  the  well-known  principle  of 
restitution,  as  iron  and  salt  do  to  make  up  deficient  parts  of  the  blood,  he. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  modern  physiologists  that  the  office  of  the  pancreas 
is  to  digest  and  prepare  fatty  and  oily  matters  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
system.  Several  persons  who  have  died  of  this  disease  had  scirrhus  of 
the  pancreas.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  fatty  materials  are  not 
so  prepared  as  to  enter  the  absorbents  and  supply  the  body  with  nutri- 
tion on  account  of  functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  pancreas,  and 
that,  consequently,  adeps  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  an  excretion  ? 

(e )  Bilious  Diarrhoea  is  always  known  by  febrile  symptoms  and 
greenish  or  dark-colored  stools.  This  is  most  common  in  hot  climates, 
and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  chronic.  It  is  also  a  "  summer 
disease."  Warm  climates  and  hot  seasons  are  as  well  known  to  induce 
disorder  and  derangement  of  the  liver,  as  the  cold  and  gusty  weather  of 
winter  and  spring,  and  the  chilliness  of  cold  climates,  are  to  induce  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs.  Bilious  diarrhoea  is  attended  with  loose  stools — yel- 
low, green,  dark,  and  sometimes  even  quite  black  in  color.  The  faeces 
contain  too  much  bile  secreted  in  a  healthy  state,  or  there  may  be  an 
overcharge  of  bile,  vitiated  in  character,  clearly  indicating  that  the  liver 
is  primarily  affected,  and  lesion  or  disorder  of  the  intestines  is  a  secondary 
consequence.  A  sense  of  fulness  or  distension  and  pain  are  felt  through- 
out the  abdomen.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bile.  The 
tongue  is  red,  or  covered  with  a  dryish  white  or  brown  coat.  The  se- 
cretions of  the  kidneys  and  skin  are  scanty.  The  urine  high  colored 
and  frequently  tinged  with  bile.    There  is  some  fever,  and  a  hard  pulse. 

In  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  this  complaint  is  generally 
treated  by  laxatives  and  small  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  at  first ;  after- 
wards, anodynes  and  astringents  are  resorted  to. — (Vid.  Wood's  Prac. 
of  Med.,  Vol.  I.,  page  588  ;  Dewees's  Practice,  Vol.  II.,  page  583.) 
I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  purging  in  this  affection.    My  plan  has 
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been  to  administer  some  mild  aperient,  as  castor  oil  or  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, and  afterwards  put  my  patient  on  an  alterative  course — R.  Pii. 
hydr.,  gr.  xij.  ;  p.  ipecac,  gr.  vj.  ;  p.  opium,  gr.  viij.  M.  Ft.  pil.  no. 
vj.  One  to  be  taken  night  and  morning  in  connection  with  abstemious 
regimen  till  treatment  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  is  always  important  to 
act  upon  other  secreting  organs  than  the  liver  and  bowels.  Sudorifics, 
diuretics  and  ant-acids  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  The 
pulv.  ipecac,  et  opii  ;  the  tine,  opii  et  camph..  and  one  sixth  part  vin. 
ipecac. ;  the  bi-carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  ;  the  syr.  morpliia,  and  the 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  are  all  usefid  to  promote  perspiration  and  urination, 
and  restrain  and  correct  the  depraved  and  copious  secretions  from  the 
bowels.  A  light  diet,  consisting  of  farinaceous  nutriment  and  gum  water, 
is  to  he  adopted  in  this  species  of  flux. 

Dr.  Dunglison  takes  a  difterent  view  of  the  patholo£:y  of  this  com- 
plaint from  that  of  most  authors.  He  thinks  that  the  disease  of  the  intes- 
tines may  be  primary,  and  "  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  hepatic 
secretion  may  be  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
may  therefore  be  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  diarrhoea." — 
(Vid.  Dimglison^s  Practice  of  Medicine,  Vol.  L,  page  128. 

The  chronic  form  of  bilious  diarrhcea  is  a  more  obstinate  and  serious 
disease  than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.  The  bilious  flux  is 
most  liable  to  become  chronic  during  warm  seasons  and  in  hot  and  torrid 
latitudes,  but  may  exist  anywhere.  It  is  most  easily  managed  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  or  in  the  cooler  regions  of  the  north.  The  influence 
of  heat,  water  charged  with  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  materials, 
exposure  to  sudden  and  constant  changes  of  temperature,  poor  food, 
debaucheries,  and  all  that  tends  to  debilitate  and  derange  the  system, 
are  the  causes  of  chronic  diarrhoea — but  season,  climate  and  water  are 
its  chief  causes. 

The  symptoms  are  emaciation,  with  depraved  appetite,  the  patient 
hankering  for  that  he  should  not  have,  with  keenness  of  the  stomach 
almost  insatiable — or  there  may  be  an  entire  loss  of  relish  for  food.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  weak ;  the  tongue  generally  reddish,  especially  its 
tip  and  edges  ;  there  is  great  thirst,  griping  pains  and  fulness  of  the  belly. 
The  dejections  frequent  and  bilious,  and  a  diminution  of  all  the  secre- 
tions except  that  from  the  liver  and  bowels.  The  patient  has  a  cadaver- 
ous look ;  the  skin  for  the  most  part  wears  a  yellowish  hue.  To- 
wards a  fatal  termination,  there  is  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities, 
aggravation  of  former  symptoms,  and  great  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers. 

The  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  more  unfavorable  must  be 
our  prognosis;  for  when  it  has  preyed  upon  the  system  for  some  time, 
it  is  likely  to  have  induced  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  mesentery, 
duodenum,  &tc.,  or  there  may  be  ulceration  of  some  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal track. 

I  disapprove  of  purges  in  any  form  of  diarrhoea.  Mild  laxatives  are 
sometimes  called  for  to  remove  foreign  or  acrid  substances  from  the 
bowels  ;  but  they,  without  doubt,  are  a  necessary  evil,  creating  more  or 
less  irritation  of  the  delicate  mucous  membrane.     The  free  use  of 
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mercury  is  also  dangerous.  Antimony  *  is  never  admissible,  though  it  is 
recommended  by  high  authority.  No  treatment  will  avail  anything  in 
this  complaint,  unless  the  patient  lives  for  a  long  time  upon  gums, 
farinae,  and  the  most  unirritating  nourishment.  Small  quantities  of 
nourishment  and  drinks,  and  these  not  too  often,  are  all  the  patient  can 
bear.  Blisters  and  tartar  emetic  sores  over  the  belly  are  of  service  ;  so 
are  sinapisms,  repeated  daily  as  long  as  they  can  be  borne.  The  skin 
should  be  kept  clean  by  washing  the  patient  in  alkaline  water;  and  if  he 
is  strong  enough,  an  occasional  warm  bath.  As  a  therapeutic  agent, 
opium  stands  at  the  head  of  everything  else.  (Vide  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  XLl,  No.  20,  page  349.)  Pills  of  lead  and 
opium  are  highly  serviceable  in  allaying  pain  and  spasm.  They  restrain 
the  secretions  from  the  liver  and  intestines,  and  increase  that  of  the  skin  ; 
a  most  important  indication  to  fulfil.  The  sedative  action  of  this  combi- 
nation is  salutary.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  tannic 
acid,  &c.,  may  also  be  tried  if  the  opium  and  lead  fail.  Even  then,  it 
will  be  proper  to  continue  the'opium. 

Dr.  Wm.  Stokes,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for 
Nov.  1834,  suggests  the  trial  of  the  turpentines,  the  balsams  and  strychnine. 
"  A  patient,"  he  says,  "  who  has  had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  should  have 
his  belly  swathed  with  flannel  ;  this  should  never  be  neglected." 
Dr.  Stokes  mentions  an  obstinate  form  of  diarrhoea,  attended  with  eight 
or  nine  evacuations  daily,  where  there  are  ulcers  a  short  distance  from 
the  anus.  These  ulcers  are  to  be  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of 
nit.  argent.  The  ulcer  begins  to  heal,  and  accordingly  as  it  heals,  the 
irritation  of  the  gut  ceases,  and  the  diarrhoea  goes  off."  (Vide  American 
Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  JSo.  29,  page  237.) 

Whatever  treatment  we  adopt,  we  must  endeavor  to  get  control  of 
the  patient's  mind ;  we  must  not  only  have  his  confidence,  but  we  must 
calm  his  fears  and  allay  the  troubled  commotions  by  which  he  may  be 
tossed.  When  we  have  done  this,  medical  treatment  will  begin  to  avail, 
and  not  till  then.  To  show  the  influence  which  the  mind  has  upon  this 
disease,  I  will  relate  a  case.  In  July  last,  I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  B., 
who  was  then  residing  in  San  Francisco,  California.  He  was  laboring 
under  severe  and  dangerous  symptoms  ;  he  was  lean,  pale,  and  almost 
anaemic ;  he  had  from  five  to  ten  discharges  from  the  bowels  per  diem. 
Though  a  man  of  intelligence  and  education,  he  appeared  to  have  lost 
all  reason  and  judgment.  I  learned  that  he  had  been  in  the  country 
only  about  a  month,  and  had  already  employed  six  difl^erent  physicians ! 
He  imagined  that  he  must  die,  therefore  ''nothing  could  help  him;"  in 
fact,  he  was  determined  to  die.  Perceiving  the  state  of  his  mind,  I  first 
strove  to  gain  confidence  and  command  over  him.  In  this  I  succeeded. 
J  then  assured  him  that  his  case  was  not  hopeless,  though  a  bad  one  ; 
but  if  he  would  follow  most  scrupulously  my  directions,  he  would  probably 
recover.  All  this  he  complied  with  in  the  most  exact  manner.  Animal 
nourishment  of  every  sort  was  prohibited,  and  he  was  requested  to  live 

*  The  irritant  eft'ects  of  antimony  are  undoubtedly  the  same  upon  the  mucous  membrane  as  upon 
the  skin ;  the  former,  being-  a  continuation  of  the  latter,  is  nearly  the  same  in  structure.  Anti- 
mony is  a  drug  too  prostrating  to  be  administered  in  this  complaint. 
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upon  flour  gruel  and  gum-water  for  the  first  week.  He  took  six  grains 
of  Dover's  powder  three  times  a-day,  and  at  bed-time  a  pill  containing 
two  parts  of  blue  mass  and  one  part  of  opium,  for  the  first  few  days, 
when  the  mercurial  was  omitted.  At  this  time,  one  grain  of  quinine  was 
combined  with  the  Dover's  powder,  to  be  taken  every  six  hours  during 
one  day  and  night.  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and  iron  were  next  given, 
when  it  was  found  that  he  would  bear  tonics.  He  took  the  tine.  opi. 
and  the  tine.  chlo.  ferri,  with  beneficial  results.  Sinapisms  were  applied 
to  the  abdomen.  He  ate  nothing  but  gruels,  bread,  crackers  and  broth, 
until  he  fully  recovered,  which  was  in  about  five  weeks  from  the  time  I 
first  saw  him.  I  knew  him  for  five  months  afterwards,  during  which 
time  he  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from  diarrhoea. 

Many  American  volunteers  in  the  late  Mexican  service  returned  to 
their  homes  with  chronic  diarrhoe-a  for  a  legacy,  instead  of  glory  and 
renown.  Almost  every  physician  must  have  met  with  these  cases.  One 
after  another  of  these  gallant  men  are  dropping  off,  not  because  their 
disease  was  not  properly  treated,  nor  because  it  is  incurable,  but  because 
they  indulge  in  intemperate  habits,  or  neglect  their  health,  or  because 
they  will  not  submit  to  strict  regimen.  One  of  these  unfortunate  soldiers 
consulted  me  on  his  return  from  the  "  wars."  His  skin  and  conjunctivse 
were  yellow,  abdomen  tense  and  full  ;  he  had  large  and  frequent  dejec- 
tions of  a  bilious  character,  and  withal  a  voracious  appetite.  1  prescribed 
abstemious  living,  the  pil.  hyd.  and  opi.  for  the  first  week.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  he  was  much  improved  ;  the  blue  pill  was  left  off,  and  the 
nit.  argent,  given  in  doses  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  three  times  a-day  ;  the 
opium  was  continued.  At  the  termination  of  about  three  weeks  he  was 
much  improved,  but  he  gradually  relapsed  into  his  former  and  soldier- 
like habits,  and  died  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  return. 
This  man  might  have  got  well  ;  his  case,  however,  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  like  it. 

A  popular  remedy,  in  this  region,  for  diarrhoea,  is  the  Dysentery 
Drops  "  (three  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  five  parts  of  laudanum),  in  doses  of  from  10  to  25  drops  every  four 
or  six  hours.  In  absence  of  inflammation  or  congestion,  if  the  stomach 
is  not  too  irritable  to  bear  it,  the  zinc  may  be  employed  beneficially. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  essential  pathological  conditions  in 
this  malady  are  irritation,  congestion  and  inflammation,  with  undue  and 
vitiated  secretion.  There  may  be  organic  and  malignant  disease  of 
remote  parts,  as  has  been  shown,  and  rarely  there  is  cancer  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  more  commonly,  there  is  ulceration  or  perforation. 

In  warm  climates,  strangers  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  bilious  flux.* 


*  The  first  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  in  these  countries,  are  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  abdo- 
minal region,  fulness,  small,  dark-colored,  indurated  stools,  nausea,  pain  and  looseness,  with 
greenish  or  blackish  evacuations.  A  person  will  not  remain  someiinies  over  twenty-four  hours 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  at  any  of  the  towns  on  the  Pacific  coasts,  without  having  green  or 
dark  siools,  and  perhaps  all  the  other  symptoms  immediately  succeeding  in  order.  It  is  so  in  the 
hot  parts  of  California,  and  the  remark  applies  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  maritime  towns  as 
well.  Whether  the  feeces  be  hard  or  soft,  the  dark  color  generally  is  the  first  unequivocal  indica- 
tion that  diarrhoea  is  about  to  set  in.  In  hot  climates,  very  few  people  sufi'er  from  cosliveness  ; 
a  lax  state  of  the  bowels  is  common  to  the  native  inhalDitants.  It  is  so  at  Panama,  where  there  are 
no  privies  3  the  whole  population,  men,  women  and  children,  going  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
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So  it  is  at  the  west.  The  natives  of  these  climates  suffer  more  Or  less 
from  it  nearly  every  season  ;  some  years  more  than  others,  from  epidemic 
influence. 

In  treating  children  for  this  complaint,  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
principles  already  laid  down.  Proper  diet  and  good  general  management 
will  do  much  ;  drugs  will  do  little  or  nothing  alone. 

(f)  In  Chylous  Diarrhoea  the  evacuations  are  milk-like,  and  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  bile.  The  hepatic  derangement  is  the  reverse  from  that  in 
the  former  species.  Large  quantities  of  milky  stools  run  off  from  the 
bowels ;  there  is  not  much  febrile  disturbance,  though  there  is  considera- 
ble thirst.  The  pil.  hyd.  and  opium,  or  the  hyd.  cum  cret.  with  Dover's 
powder,  should  be  continued  till  bilious  stools  appear.  Then  we  may 
trust  the  case  to  opium  and  rhubarb,  or  blood-root ;  enjoining,  as  in  all 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  small  quantities  of  drink,  and  the  strictest  rules  of  diet. 

In  this,  and  any  other  species  of  diarrhoea,  where  there  is  not  inflam- 
mation, if  the  pulse  is  feeble,  the  patient  languid,  and  the  tongue  pale, 
stimulants  are  called  for,  as  capsicum,  tine,  cantharides,  ginger,  brandy, 
camphor,  wine  whey,  &;c.  These  symptoms  indicate  a  paleness  and 
laxity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  may  be  overcome  by  these  means. 
I  prefer  capsicum  and  cantharides  to  either  of  the  other  stimulants. 
Children  are  affected  with  chylous  diarrhoea  as  well  as  adults,  particularly 
in  weaning,  or  upon  other  sudden  change  of  diet. 

[To  be  continued.] 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  THYHOID  GLAND-PERFORATION  OF  THE 

TRACHEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — The  following  case  of  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  with 
perforation  of  trachea,  and  terminating  fatally,  being  somewhat  singular 
in  its  progress  and  of  unusual  occurrence,  I  send  it  to  you  for  insertion, 
if  you  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

The  subject,  Mr.  B.,  ^et.  31,  was  a  man  of  full  habit  and  strong 
constitution.  Having  stood  in  the  water  for  several  hours,  he  got  a 
severe  cold,  which  was  soon  followed  by  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  This  increased  rapidly,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
threatened  suffocation  before  the  abscess  was  opened.  It  discharged 
copiously  at  the  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  two  weeks.  It  then 
healed,  but  in  about  a  fortnight  broke  out  again,  and  shortly  after  a  piece 
of  the  trachea  was  discharged,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  second  piece- 
When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  about  three  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case,  there  was  a  fistulous  opening  just  below  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  from  which  pus  was  constantly  oozing.    There  was  also  a  loss 

for  the  purpose  of  discharg-ing-  the  excrements  j  so  that  I  have  had  ocular  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  above  statement.  The  same  is  true  at  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
and  throughout,  on  the  Pacific  shores.  Two  privies  were  constructed  in  Panama  last  summer, 
hut  were  removed  by  the  city  authorities,  being  considered  public  nuisances  !  The  council  of 
health  think  it  better  to  have  this  filth  carried  off  by  the  rains  and  the  buzzards,  than  to  let  it 
accumulate  for  the  human  scavenger  5  thus  avoiding  public  expenditures,  and  acting  upon  the 
legal  maxim,  ^'■Publicum  bonum  privato  est  prceferendum,''  which,  even  though  it  be  ^^law,'' 
.s  not  always  judicious  and  beneficial  for  the  community. 
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of  voice,  i.  e.,  he  could  only  speak  in  a  whisper.  I  injected  a  weak 
solution  of  nit.  argent,  into  the  external  orifice,  which  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  spasmodic  cough,  and  expulsion,  from  the  mouth,  of  the 
solution,  together  with  a  considerable  cjuantity  of  pus  mixed  with  blood. 
The  injections  were  continued  daily,  for  about  eight  days;  during  which 
time  there  appeared  to  be  some  improvement  in  the  symptoms.  He 
then  left  for  home,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again.  Being  somewhat 
impatient  to  be  cured,  he  consulted  other  physicians;  and,  finally,  a 
Thomsonian.  Returning  home  from  the  latter,  he  took  cold,  and  was 
seized,  on  the  way,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  &:c. ;  in  short, 
an  increase  of  the  local  inflammation.  A  physician  in  the  vicinity  was 
called,  and  remained  through  the  night.  He  expressed  a  doubt  of  the 
perforation  of  the  trachea,  saying,  as  another  practitioner  had  told  the 
patient,  that  "  the  injection  of  fluid  into  the  trachea  would  occasion 
instant  suffocation."  In  the  morning  the  man  died,  with  what  the 
attending  physician  pronounced  a  Jit ;  but,  really,  of  asphyxia,  produced 
by  the  closure  of  the  larynx. 

I  obtained  permission  to  make  an  examination  48  hours  after  death. 
This  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  previously  entertained,  and  showed  a 
fistulous  passage  from  the  external  orifice,  through  the  thyroid  gland  into 
the  trachea.  The  gland  itself  was  not  enlarged,  but  the  anterior  portions 
of  two  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  were  wanting.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  was  so  much  thick- 
ened that  a  tube,  J  inch  in  diameter,  could  scarcely  be  passed  into  the 
larynx.  It  seemed  quite  evident  that  death  was  the  result  of  the  same 
condition  of  these  parts  that  is  met  with  in  laryngitis,  and  that  trache- 
otomy would  have  prolonged,  if  it  had  not  saved,  the  patient's  life. 

Stanstead,  Can.  E.,  May,  1850.  C.  W.  Cowles,  M.D. 


DEMONSTRATIVE  MIDWIFERY  AT  THE  BUFFALO  MEDICAL 

COLLEGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

SiR; — The  late  term  of  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  has  been  signalized  by  the  introduction  of  an  important  item 
of  demonstration,  of  which  the  niedical  profession  in  the  United  States 
are  now  doubtless  thoroughly  apprised.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
no  departure  from  the  hitherto  prevailing  routine  of  instruction  in  any 
department,  so  palpable  and  commanding,  has  obtained  in  this  country 
for  many  years.  No  device  for  improvement,  in  medical  science,  has 
been  latterly  adopted,  so  inevitably  certain  to  evoke  either  the  approba- 
tion or  criticism  of  the  medical  public.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for 
the  making  up  of  a  dispassionate  verdict  upon  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  thus  practically  illustrating  obstetrical  science.  And  I 
believe  the  tenor  of  professional  opinion  has  been  almost  uniformly  and 
universally  commendatory.  But  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  new 
mode  of  instruction,  so  fearlessly  and  laudably  introduced,  encountered 
at  once  the  most  unreasonable  and  violent  denunciation  at  home.  It 
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was  vigorously  misrepresented,  anathematized  and  denounced.  Numer- 
ous absurd  details  of  indelicacy  and  exposure  obtained  currency  to  an 
enormous  extent ;  and  medical  men,  so  far  from  counteracting  the 
exaggerated  impressions  to  which  they  had  directly  given  origin,  were 
willing  to  disseminate  through  the  community  a  profound  prejudice  against 
the  Faculty  of  the  College,  but  especially  the  Professor,  under  whose 
direct  supervision  the  illustration  was  instituted.  A  minute  detail  of 
the  more  prominent  phases  which  this  opposition  assumed,  I  omit,  at 
present.  But  it  is  singular  how  pertinaciously  it  was  maintained  in  the 
face  of  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  entire  absence  of  indecorous  or 
exceptionable  featuies  in  the  demonstration.  Individually,  as  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class,  for  whose  benefit  the  illustration  was  undertaken, 
I  beheld  the  propensity  in  exercise,  to  distort  the  facts,  with  irrepressible 
regret.  But  the  tide  of  opinion  which  has  been  setting  in  so  rapidly, 
nay,  universally,  from  abroad,  in  contravention  of  the  sectional  protest, 
whose  language  and  signatures  you  have  read,  is  unspeakably  gratifying, 
and  full  of  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  true  science. 
With  what  difficulties  the  Professor  of  Midwifery  has  been  obliged  to 
contend  at  home,  is  readily 'imaginable.  But  I  know  he  will  not  be 
intimidated  by  temporary  or  sectional  discouragement.  Indefatigable 
and  resolute,  he  will  omit  no  means  requisite  for  the  repetition  and 
perpetuity  of  a  mode  of  instruction  so  incalculably  beneficial  in  itself,  and 
which  has  so  promptly  secured  the  approbation  of  die  profession  at  large. 
Aside  from  the  testimony  of  the  various  Medical  Journals,  the  Professor, 
as  I  am  authentically  informed,  has  received  numerous  letters  of  encour- 
agement and  congratulation  from  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  United  States.  Now,  in  reality,  what  important 
objectionable  features  does  the  method  of  demonstration,  so  heartily 
decried  by  a  few  doctors  in  Buffalo,  possess  ?  I  certainly  can  see  none 
whatever.  And  I  am  satisfied  nothing  can  be  devised,  more  prolific  of 
advantage  to  the  student,  and  for  which  he  will  feel  so  sincerely  grateful, 
at  his  entrance  upon  a  professional  career,  as  the  privilege  of  attendance 
upon  a  case  of  demonstrative  midwifery. 

Not  only  does  it  verify  his  theoretical  knowledge,  and  with  the  aid  of 
appropriate  observations  by  the  Professor,  dissipate  such  obscurities  as 
will  often  lurk  in  the  most  lucid  oral  communications,  but  it  familiarizes 
him  to  the  agonies  of  the  parturient  chamber,  and  inspires  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  self-command  which  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  young 
practitioner,  besides  furnishing  a  ready  reply  to  the  messenger's  unwel- 
come interrogatory  of,  "  Have  you  ever  attended  a  woman  in  labor?" 
To  the  medical  graduate,  now  altogether  thrown  on  his  resources,  and 
obliged  perhaps  to  contend  with  the  double  disadvantage  of  inexpeiience 
and  poverty,  the  consciousness  of  having  derived  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  practical  introduction  to  the  phenomena  of  labor  will  be  a 
priceless  treasure.  It  will  disarm  diffidence  of  its  embarrassment,  and 
inexperience  of  its  awkwardness.  It  will  render  the  young  accoucheur 
competent  to  dispel  the  suspicions  of  the  watchful  attendants,  and  secure 
that  co-operation  and  quiet  so  necessary  to  the  happy  and  successful 
management  of  labor.    Who  would  be  so  ungenerous  and  unwise  as  to 
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denounce  a  method  of  instruction  fraught  with  innumerable  benefits, 
or  interpose  a  shallow  plea  of  impropriety  in  the  availability  of  an  obste- 
trical demonstration  to  a  class  of  prospective  graduates?  Away  with 
such  whimsical  objections. 

No  radical  improvement  can  take  place  without  provoking  scrutiny, 
and,  in  a  measure,  criticism,  or  even  disapproval.  That  it  should 
encounter  these  at  home,  ought  to  be  almost  naturally  expected.  But 
1  thank  my  older  brethren  of  the  profession  abroad,  most  devoutly,  for 
so  cordially  uniting  to  sustain  an  innovation,  so  important  in  the  benefits 
it  is  destined  to  secure,  and  for  which  I  feel  the  greatest  personal  obliga- 
tion. The  protest,  signed  by  seventeen  doctors,  I  shall  request  you  to 
publish,  as  a  curiosity  for  the  contemplation  of  future  generations. 

Yours  truly,  C.  Colegrove. 

Sardinia,  JN,  Y.,  May  8,  1850. 


To  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Editor,  Sfc. 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  have  noticed 
with  regret,  in  the  February  number  of  your  Journal,  the  editorial  article, 
and  the  correspondence  to  which  it  refers,  entitled  "  Demonstrative 
JMidwifery." 

The  propriety  of  the  exhibition  with  the  living  subject,  before  the 
graduating  class  at  the  college,  as  we  understand  it,  does  not,  in  our 
view,  admit  of  a  public  discussion  ;  and  our  only  object  in  this  commu- 
nication, is  to  say,  that  the  practice  does  not  "commend  itself  to  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  medical  profession  "  of  Buffalo,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  merits  a  severe  rebuke  ;  because  we  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  unprofessional  in  manner,  and  grossly 
offensive  alike  to  morality  and  common  decency.  For  the  credit  of  the 
medical  profession  we  hope  this  "  innovation  "  will  not  be  repeated  in 
this  or  any  civilized  community. 

JOHN  HANENSTEIN, 
J.  D.  HILL, 
C.  C.  Wi  CKOFF, 
n.  BURWELL, 
J0SL4H  BARNES, 
G.  F.  PRATT, 

Bitffalo,  Feb.  21,  1S50. 


JNO.  S.  TROWBRIDGE, 
H.  D.  GARVIN, 
WILLIA3I  RING, 
M.  BRISTOL, 
H.  H.  BISSELL, 
S.  BARRETT. 


E.  F.  GRAY, 
GEO.  A.  BUR  WELL, 
J.  TROWBRIDGE, 
A.  S.  SPRAGUE, 
JOSEPH  PEABODY, 


THE  PROPOSED  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  recently  noticed,  in  your  Journal,  two  anonymous  commu- 
nications by  the  same  hand,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  write  into 
favor  the  project,  now  under  consideration  by  the  City  Council,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  City  Hospital.  Perhaps  you  will  be  disposed  to 
I  admit,  on  equal  terms,  a  few  considerations  on  the  same  subject,  by  one 
who  views  this  matter  in  a  totally  different  light  from  that  in  which  it 
has  been  presented  in  the  articles  referred  to. 

Your  correspondent,  like  those  who  have  preceded  him  elsewhere  in 
the  advocacy  of  this  measure,  fails  to  make  out  a  moderately  strong  case, 
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to  my  apprehension.  The  necessity  for  the  "  plain  building,  with  no 
costly  architecture,"  of  his  preference,  is  not  made  apparent  by  the  stray 
facts  recorded  of  his  experience.  The  failure  of  his  "  Hues,"  indiscrimi- 
nately furnished,  to  procure  admission  to  the  General  Hospital,  does  not 
prove  the  insufficiency  of  that  institution  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  its 
foundation.  It  was  not  designed  for  a  pauper  asylum.  Suitable  provision 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  at  South  Boston  and  Deer  Island,  where  the 
majority  of  these  applicants  for  "lines"  would  be  found  properly  to 
belong.  Moreover,  it  is  not  told  in  how  many  instances  these  "  lines  " 
were  made  use  of ;  an  important  omission,  I  think  ;  as,  within  my  own 
observation,  such  spurious  tickets  of  admission  have  been  thrown  away, 
the  recipients  thereof  preferring  their  own  quarters  to  the  best  hospital 
accommodations  afforded  them. 

The  case  of  the  Englishman  I  do  not  deem  very  pertinent,  since 
means  were  finally  found  to  get  him  received  into  the  hospital  in  Allen 
street,  where  he  has  continued  since  his  recovery,  on  service,  up  to  the 
present  lime.  , 

As  for  tlie  laborer  on  the  Water  Works,  I  would  ask  the  following 
question  :  In  the  event  of  a  city  hospital  being  provided,  will  it  be 
tln'own  open  for  the  reception  of  all  cases  of  accident  which  may  happen 
at  any  distance  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  city?  Should 
not  the  sufferer  in  this  case  have  been  cared  for  at  the  place  where  he 
met  with  his  injury,  instead  of  being  trundled  over  eleven  miles  into  town  ? 

These  are  the  main  points  dwelt  upon  in  the  two  papers  which  have 
been  published  in  your  Journal,  in  support  of  the  project  for  a  new 
hospital.  On  such  a  meagre  foundation  of  facts  is  argued  the  insufficiency 
of  our  present  hospital  accommodations,  and  the  need  of  an  additional 
public  one,  "  sq  constructed  as  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  greatest  number 
of  patients,  and  accommodate  them  in  the  best  manner."  Should  this 
writer  take  the  trouble  to  visit  Deer  Island,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Dr.  Moriarty  would  be  happy  to  show  him  a  new  structure  in  process 
of  completion  at  the  public  expense,  and  especially  designed  for  the 
very  class  of  persons  whom  he  desires  to  see  congregated  in  our  very 
midst  in  a  city  hospital. 

For  myself,  Mr.  Editor,  t  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  new 
and  sudden  movement.  With  the  present  ample  accommodations  which 
are  furnished  at  South  Boston  and  Deer  Island,  and  in  a  very  liberal 
manner  at  the  Mass.  Hospital  ;  not  to  mention  the  more  quiet  but 
efficient  service  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  with  its  large  accumulation  of 
funds,  and  a  board  of  managers  ever  ready  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
sick  poor  with  every  necessary  allowance  for  their  care  and  comfort; 
I  cannot  see  the  reasonableness  of  this  new  demand  for  what  will  in  fact 
prove  a  supernumei-ary  establishment. 

Tliis  call  for  another  hospital,  at  first  uttered  during  the  past  year, 
and  continued  into  this,  does  not  meet  with  a  unanimous  response  from 
the  community,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  The  hospital  is  not 
needed.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  we 
should  witness  nowhere  any  disposition  to  oppose,  in  any  way,  what 
would  be  by  every  one  considered  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
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The  undivided  influence  of  the  medical  profession  would  be  felt  in  its 
support.  The  coldness  now  manifested  would  be  replaced  by  a  warm 
enthusiasm  sufficient  to  insure  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
an  object. 

During  the  agitation  of  this  question,  there  has  been  exhibited, 
I  think,  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen,  the  well-marked  symptoms  of 
jealousy  towards  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  its  manage- 
ment. May  not  such  a  feeling,  if  it  exists,  have  engendered  a  desire 
for  a  rival  institution,  to  be  placed  under  other  control,  as  "  A  School 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ?  "  Might  we  not,  in  this  way,  fully  account 
for  the  sharpness  of  those  gentlemen's  optics,  which  see  so  clearly  what 
is  not  to  be  seen  by  others  who  are  not  looking  through  the  same 
medium  ?  Medicus. 

Boston,  May  15,  1850. 


COPY  OF   A  LETTF:R   from  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  M.Y).,  LATE 
GRADUATE  OF  GENEVA  COLLEGE. 

[Coinmunicateil  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

My  Dear  Friend, — It  is  so  long  a  time  since  we  parted,  that  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  wondered,  often,  why  I  have  not  yet  written  to  you. 
I  hope  you  have  not  fancied  that  I  could  forget  you — that  is  impossible. 
I  never  forget  my  friends,  and  1  reckon  you  as  a  very  true  one.  Alas  ! 
1  have  a  sad  excuse  to  offer  for  my  seeming  negligence — a  great  misfor- 
tune has  happened  to  me.  I  have  lost  an  eye.  I  hoped  to  send  you 
a  long  letter  by  Dr.  Lee,  but  before  he  left  Paris  my  sight  was  gone, 
and  I  was  unable  to  read  his  farewell  note.  I  liave  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  ophthalmia  of  unusual  severity.  While  at  the  Maternite,  I 
attended  an  infant  afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  as  I  was  syringing  the 
eye,  a  drop  of  the  water  spirted  up  from  his  eye  to  mine.  I  was  not  quite 
sure  that  it  had  entered  the  eye,  and  1  had  seen  the  accident  occur  so 
often  without  producing  any  ill  effects,  that  I  felt  only  a  moment's  un- 
easiness. I  washed  my  eye  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  The  following 
night  I  passed  in  very  fatiguing  services  in  the  Salle  d' Accouchement. 
The  third  day  after  receiving  the  poison,  whilst  serving  in  the  Infirmaries, 
1  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  eye,  like  a  grain  of  sand  rubbing; 
the  next  morning  it  was  very  much  swollen.  M.  Dangau  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  ophthalmia,  the  virus  having  remained  dormant  so  long — 
but  the  appearance  of  false  membrane  removed  all  doubt,  and  the  most 
vigorous  treatment  was  immediately  employed.  During  the  critical 
first  days,  the  intelligent  Interne  of  the  Maternite,  M.  Blot,  remained 
with  me  day  and  night.  All  that  the  most  skilful  surgery,  the  most 
careful  nursing,  and  the  kindest  sympathy,  could  do,  was  done.  But 
the  attack  was  a  terrible  one  ;  the  cornea  broke  in  several  places  ;  twice 
the  eye  was  on  the  point  of  emptying  itself,  and  the  surgeons  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  saving  the  organ.  But,  thank  heaven,  that  frightful  loss 
did  not  occur,  the  cornea  re-formed,  and  the  ball  was  saved.  During 
three  weeks  I  could  not  open  the  right  eye,  the  sympathy  was  so  strong 
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between  the  two  ;  it  then  2;raduall3^  re-opened,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  I  could  leave  the  IVlaternite.  You  can  imagine  that  during  thai 
long  time  I  had  suffered  intensely,  but  it  was  bodily  suffering  only.  1  was 
perfectly  calm  and  happy.  I  did  not  once  realize  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing hlind.  I  regretted  the  loss  of  time,  but  I  had  worked  too  hard.  1  needed 
rest,  and  the  firm  faith  in  my  mission  for  a  noble  work  never  left  me.  I 
think  the  angels  must  have  been  very  near  me  then,  for  it  seems  to  me 
strange  now  that  I  could  have  remained  so  perfectly  calm,  while  my 
friends  were  weeping  all  around  me.  As  soon  as  1  could  leave  the  Ma- 
ternite,  I  went  to  my  sister's  residence,  and  there,  for  nearly  two  nionths 
longer,  I  suffered  from  a  continual  hernia  of  the  iris,  which  could  only 
be  checked  by  severe  cauterization.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  two  weeks 
that  my  physician  has  left  me,  saying  that  art  could  do  no  more.  At 
present  vision  is  entirely  gone  ;  still  1  can  distinguish  between  light  and 
darkness.  The  iris  appears  to  be  partially  destroyed.  Whether  the  opa- 
city is  confined  to  the  cornea,  or  is  deeper  seated,  cannot  yet  be  ascer- 
tained. All  my  physicians  despair,  but  I  cannot  give  up  hope  ;  it 
is  my  nature  to  hope,  and  I  still  fully  expect  to  regain  vision.  Sometimes 
the  eye  is  hard  at  work,  and  its  work  is  for  good. 

And  now,  my  friend,  that  I  have  told  you  the  reason  of  my  forced 
silence,  let  me  turn  to  a  brighter  subject,  and  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
I  have  done  and  seen  in  this  strange  old  world.  I  want  to  excite  your 
curiosity  and  make  European  life  very  inviting  to  you.  Why,  I  will 
tell  you  presently. 

I  made  a  delightful  little  visit  to  England  before  I  came  on  to  Paris. 
Jt  was  a  very  short  visit,  but  full  of  interest.  I  never  lived  so  quickly  in 
my  life.  What  a  wonderful  country  my  native  land  is  !  a  little  place, 
but  so  strong  and  substantial — such  perfection  everywhere  ;  every  stone 
seems  determined  to  stand  in  its  place  for  ages,  and  every  little  blade  of 
grass  has  a  sturdy  life  in  it  that  might  defy  the  world.  Of  course,  1  en- 
tered England  as  a  stranger,  for  I  was  a  young  child  when  1  left  it  ; 
and  the  free  life  I  had  breathed  in  from  my  adopted  country,  prevented 
my  viewing  it  with  too  favorable  a  judgment.  I  examined,  criticized, 
and  found  much  to  condemn,  but  1  was  impressed  with  the  power 
everywhere  displayed,  and  delighted  also  with  the  indications  of  a  broad 
liumanity,  and  a  high  aspiration  in  the  rising  generation,  that  I  was 
not  prepared  for.  I  visited  many  hospitals,  and  was  received  every- 
where with  politeness  and  interest.  But  a  week  in  London  passes 
like  a  flash.  I  had  just  time  to  discover  what  a  wonderful  world 
there  was  there,  and  to  determine  to  explore  it  more  fully  at  some 
future  time.  I  made  two  very  pleasant  acquaintances  among  others 
— Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Owen.  1  mention  them  because  you  will 
})robably  recognize  their  names.  The  first  was  an  old  friend  of  my 
father,  and  a  most  agreeable,  intelligent  man.  The  latter  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Hunterian  Museum.  He  took  me  through  the  museum — 
the  most  noble  institution  of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen.  I  won't  de- 
scribe it ;  you  must  see  it  yourself  some  day.  Neither  will  I  tell  you 
of  some  odd  adventures  in  London,  nor  the  commotion  J  excited  among 
the  juvenile  gentlemen,  by  being  present  at  an  amputation,  and  a  clini- 
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cal  lecture.  When  we  meet,  we  will  have  a  little  old-fashioned  gossip; 
but  now  I  want  to  bring  you  to  Paris — wonderful  Paris — the  city  of  con- 
tradictions, of  revolutions  and  frivolities. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  not  to  be  pleased  with  Paris,  it  is  such  a 
lively  city,  and  everybody  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself  so  heartily. 
The  inhabitants  are  crowded  into  a  comparatively  small  space,  which 
leaves  a  large  part  of  the  city  free  for  public  gardens,  squares,  prome- 
nades, and  these  the  French  know  how  to  arrange  admirably.  Nothing 
suits  the  inhabitants  better  than  to  walk  about  these  delightful  resorts,  or 
to  sit  under  the  trees  all  day  in  sunmier,  talking,  working  and  reading. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  most  of  the  people  live  ;  their  only  business  seems 
to  be  to  enjoy  themselves.  There  is  no  commerce — theie  are  no 
manufactures — yet  Paris  thrives  ;  its  ball-rooms  and  theatres  are  always 
filled  with  brilliant  crowds,  and  its  literary  life  is  always  flourishing. 
The  free  lectures  of  Paris  form  a  noble  feature  of  its  institutions. 
Law,  medicine,  literature,  science  and  the  useful  arts,  are  all  taught  by 
the  most  able  professors,  who  are  supported  by  government.  The  im- 
mense numbers  of  hospitals  and  asylums  are  all  free.  The  fine  galleries 
of  painting  and  statuary,  libraries,  museums,  are  all  open  to  the  public. 
There  is  certainly  no  city  where  a  student  (a  man)  can  study  to  such 
advantage  ;  it  fully  deserves  its  reputation. 

When  I  came  to  Paris,  I  had  a  definite  object  in  view.  I  wanted  to 
study  obstetrics  and  surgery.  The  opportunity  for  studying  the  first 
branch  was  open  to  me.  It  required,  however,  the  complete  devotion 
of  my  lime,  and  this  I  resolved  to  give  during  a  certain  period  ;  and 
then,  when  I  should  be  better  known,  attempt  the  second  branch.  I 
therefore  spent  but  one  month,  in  visiting  the  lions  and  making  my  pre- 
parations. It  was  the  month  of  June,  a  month  of  glorious  American 
weather.  My  sister,  and  a  young  friend  from  England,  joined  me,  and 
we  had  a  grand  time,  visiting  palaces,  gardens,  galleries,  and  specimens 
of  every  age  and  every  clime.  Then  the  cholera  broke  out,  to  add  to 
our  excitement  ;  and,  better  still,  we  saw  Paris  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution 
— a  most  curious  sight,  I  do  assure  you.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I 
broke  resolutely  away  from  my  friends,  said  good  bye  to  the  world,  and 
shut  myself  within  the  high  walls  of  tlie  Maternite,  where  no  echo  of  the 
busy  universe  is  allowed  to  penetrate.  A  strange  gloomy  life  it  is  there, 
in  that  Yimous  old  convent  of  Port  Royale.  The  discipline  is  most  se- 
vere, and  everything  which  can  distract  the  attention  from  the  duties 
of  the  establishment  is  strictly  forbidden.  JNight  and  day  I  was  always 
in  a  crowd,  and  yet  most  lonely.  I  had  no  companions  there.  For- 
tunately there  was  constant  employment,  and  I  studied  with  enthusiasm. 
I  carefully  watched  1000  accouchements  during  the  four  months  1  was 
in  active  service.  Soidc  cases  of  unusual  interest  occurred,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  gaining  most  valuable  practical  knowledge.  You  know  the 
Maternite,  besides  being  a  lying-in  hospital,  is  also  a  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  sages-femmes.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  first  accoucheurs  in 
Paris,  who  also  deliver  lectures  there.  Strangers  are  not  adn)itled,  and 
even  the  interne  of  the  establishment  is  not  allowed  to  live  there.  I 
could  only  enter  by  consenting  to  become  simply  eleve  there ;  but  as  the 
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eleves  perform  most  of  the  duties,  the  whole  service  of  the  house  was 
open  to  me.  Let  me  sketch  a  day  for  you.  From  5  to  6  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  dressed  and  arrani^ed  my  patients  in  the  lonrr  galleries  devoted  to 
cases  of  natural  labor ;  from  6  to  7,  followed  the  visit  of  the  sage-femme 
en  chef  through  these  same  galleries  ;  from  7  to  8,  her  lecture  ;  8 
to  9,  I  followed  the  physician's  visit  through  the  intirrnaries  (breakfast 
whenever  I  could  snatch  it)  ;  9  to  10,  Dubois's  lecture  ;  10  to  1 1,  visited 
the  nursery,  or  the  salle  for  the  femmes  enceintes:  11  to  12,  another 
lecture  ;  12  to  1,  dinner  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  wood  ;  1  to  2, 
the  interne's  lecture  ;  2  to  3,  wrote  observations  on  interesting  cases, 
composition,  he;  3  to  4,  tended  my  patients  and  followed  Mad.  Char- 
rier's  second  visit  ;  4  to  5,  attended  the  reception  of  patients,  ascertain- 
ing the  stage  of  pregnancy,  he.  ;  5  to  6,  a  second  visit  to  the  infirma- 
ries ;  after  that,  tea,  and  study  during  the  evening.  This  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  an  ordinary  day  ;  but  about  every  fortnight  I  mounted 
guard  in  the  infirmaries  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  every  week  spent  a 
day  and  a  night  in  the  labor  ward.  The  days  were  often  interrupted, 
too,  by  some  interesting  operation  performed  in  one  of  the  amphitheatres 
by  a  physician  or  Mad.  Charrier.  But  the  service  was  very  fatiguing. 
The  loss  of  rest  at  night,  the  poor  food,  the  monotonous  life,  somewhat 
weakened  my  health,  which  is  so  strong,  and  I  determined  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  feeling  that  I  should  then  have  gained  all  that  I 
needed  there.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  that  I  saw  Prof. 
Lee,  and  was  so  glad  to  hear  good  news  of  all  my  Geneva  friends.  At 
his  suggestion,  I  determined  to  draw  up  some  statistics  of  the  results 
of  practice  at  the  Maternite  during  my  remaining  two  months.  But 
then  occurred  this  sad  accident,  and  I  have  been  laid  up  ever  since. 
Now,  however,  I  am  at  work  again,  and  I  do  rejoice  from  the  depths  of 
my  soul  at  recovering  the  power  to  work.  Oh,  it  is  so  very  hard  to  be 
idle.  1  am  attending  a  very  interesting  course  on  embryology  by  M. 
Coste.  I  have  just  received  permission  from  government  to  visit  the 
hospitals.  I  have  engaged  a  reader  to  supply  me  with  eyes,  and  soon  I 
shall  be  very  busy  ;  but  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  surgery,  as 
I  have  done  in  obstetrics,  is  very  questionable.  I  may  have  to  pass  next 
winter  in  England  or  elsewhere.* 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
Paris,  Feb.  2Sth,  1850.  Elizabeth  Blackwell. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     MAY   29,    1  8  5  0. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dublin. — A  more  orderly  and  truly  beautiful  city  is  seldom  to  be  seen. 
Wide  streets,  admirably  paved  with  faced  stone  blocks,  sidewalks  of 
generous  width,  with  crowds  of  well-dressed  people,  by  no  means  lead  a 


*  The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  advantages  presented  in 
Paris  for  the  study  of  anatomy. 
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stranger  to  suppose  there  can  be  the  misery  in  Ireland  that  has  been 
constantly  heralded  abroad.  Fewer  miserable,  filthy  objects  of  charitable 
comnliseration,  are  to  be  seen  in  Dublin  than  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  has  yet  been  discovered.  Vile  liquor 
shops  certainly  have  not  been  recognized,  in  perambulating  the  town  thus 
far;  and,  on  the  whole,  in  the  municipal  arrangements  for  securing  peace 
and  quietness,  it  is  indeed  a  model  capital.  Aside  from  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Parliament  House,  with  its 
fixtures,  just  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  remote  political  glory;  Trinity 
College,  embracing,  by  an  iron  fence,  an  enclosure  apparently  half  the 
dimensions  of  Boston  Common — its  splendid  library,  pictures  and  statuar}^ ; 
the  Post  Office,  equalling  nearly,  in  size,  the  new  Boston  Custom-House  ; 
the  Canal,  with  its  tasteful  bridges;  Nelson's  Monument,  Sackville  street; 
the  National  School,  Metropolitan  Church  and  Custom-house,  spread 
over  acres;  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant; 
Wellington's  Monument,  &c.,  all  prominent,  and  worthy  minute  inspection; 
the  Hospitals  legitimately  fall  within  the  medical  sojourner's  province. 
They  are  numerous,  well  conducted,  scientifically  officered,  and  present 
rare  opportunities  for  a  student.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
however,  overtops  them  all.  Whenever  its  superior  shall  be  discovered, 
the  fact  shall  not  go  unrecorded. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  there  is  an  apartment  for  every 
branch  of  business  to  be  transacted.  Examinations  for  diplomas  are 
conducted  openly,  in  presence  of  those  who  choose  to  be  there.  The 
library  and  reading-room  are  amply  supplied  with  the  principal  medical 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  the  cabinets  are  admirable.  Nothing  appears 
to  be  wanting  to  illustrate  the  whole  range  of  anatomical  discovery. 
Strangers  are  shown  ev^ery  part  of  the  edifice,  even  to  the  long  range  of 
dissecting  tables,  where  a  troop  of  young  gentlemen  are  industriously 
pursuing  their  dissections.  A  person,  occupying  a  high  position  in  the 
college,  laughed  outright  at  the  imposition  practised  by  pseudo-professional 
emigrants  to  America,  who,  on  their  arrival,  announce  themselves 
members  of  the  Dublin  Royal  College  of  Surgeons!  He  suggested,  that 
censors  of  societies  should,  in  all  cases,  demand  their  diploma.  At  one 
end  of  Sackville  street  is  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  embracing  some  acres 
of  ground,  beautifully  ornamented,  which,  in  connection  with  a  large  stone 
structure  called  the  Rotunda,  are  rented  for  exhibitions, public  meetings,  &c., 
the  revenue  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  hospital.  Medical 
strangers  are  politely  shown  over  the  wards,  and  the  mode  of  management 
cheerfully  explained.  A  throng  of  students  are  always  in  attendance, 
paying  a  certain  number  of  guineas  per  quarter.  Only  a  small  salary, 
perhaps  seventy  pounds,  is  paid  the  physician,  but  the  practice  which  the 
official  standing  gives  him,  together  with  the  income  from  the  clinical 
students,  far  surpasses,  by  the  accounts  given,  the  earnings  of  the  most 
distinguished  practitioners  in  the  States. 

Dr.  Graves,  familiarly  known  by  his  writings  in  the  United  States, 
may  be  considered  the  most  prominent  physician  in  Dublin,  if  not  in 
Ireland.  He  is  a  very  tall,  spare,  active,  enthusiastic  man,  and  is  a  warn) 
admirer  of  America,  If  he  were  younger,  he  sa3^s  he  should  certainly 
emigrate.  Dr.  Webster's  trial  and  condemnation,  with  him,  as  with  all 
other  professional  gentlemen  with  whom  the  writer  has  formed  an 
acquaintance,  was  an  immediate  topic  of  conversation.  A  shock,  such 
as  vvas  never  felt  before,  has  pervaded  the  breast  of  every  intelligent 
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person,  and  especially  the  scientific,  wherever  the  awful  story  of  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  has  been  carried.  Dr.  Graves  spoke  highly 
of  Dr.  Warren,  and  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  respecting  his  health. 
Dublin  is  inundated  with  medical  practitioners,  of  all  grades.  With  the 
eminence  of  Sir  John  Murray,  readers  of  the  Journal  are  familiar.  He 
resides,  as  does  Dr.  Graves,  on  Marion  Square,  the  aristocratic  section  of 
the  Irish  metropolis,  not  far  from  the  residence  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell, 
of  agitation  memor3^ 

After  closely  inspecting  what  are  called  the  liberties,  or  outskirts, 
of  Dublin,  the  locality  of  human  wretchedness,  where  the  poorest,  dirtiest, 
laziest,  and  most  degraded,  congregate,  it  was  made  evident  that  Ireland 
has  the  material  for  annually  replenishing  the  ranks  of  our  foreign 
population  in  Broad  and  Ann  streets,  which  present  more  genuine  Irish 
character  than  is  found  within  the  city  of  Dublin.  Those  who  are 
vagabonds  here,  when  transferred  to  America  never  change  their  habits 
or  character.  This  is  admitted  to  be  true  by  intelligent  persons  in  Dublin. 
The  more  of  them  who  are  shipped,  the  better  for  those  remaining. 
They  might  be  cleaner  and  industrious  if  they  would.  A  Sabbath  has 
some  new  features  here.  For  example,  meat  and  confectioner's  shops 
are  open ;  small  fruit  dealers  line  some  parts  of  streets,  and  near  the 
corners  ;  jaunting  cars  and  cabs  are  running  as  on  other  days.  All  the 
churches  are  well  filled  in  the  morning,  but  afternoon  service  appears  not 
to  be  in  vogue  at  all.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  second  service  com- 
mences. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  condition  of  Ireland,  the  rural  districts 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  Excursions  from  Dublin  to  the  interior 
are  as  instructive  to  the  physician  as  the  statesman.  The  first  will  be  in 
a  state  of  constant  astonishment  that  human  beings  can  exist  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  concentration  of  poverty,  filth  and  degradation,  as  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  everywhere  present. 
Clergymen,  and  other  intelligent  residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
miserable  abodes,  uniformly  concurred  in  saying  that  sickness  of  any  kind 
was  rarely  known  in  them,  except  that  growing  out  of  a  scanty  diet. 
After  surveying  the  agricultural  portions  of  Ireland,  one  would  very 
naturally  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present  generation  never  can  be 
elevated  or  bettered  in  their  social  condition.  Their  habits,  modes  of 
thinking,  and  ignorance,  resulting  from  ages  of  systematic  oppression,  forbid 
the  idea  of  changing  them  at  all.  Their  children  are  impressible,  and 
the  only  hope  for  the  future  is  based  on  the  regenerating  and  life-inspiring 
efforts  of  schools,  which  have  been  commenced  by  the  British  government. 

Ireland  is  a  monotonous  country  ;  the  fields  are  all  alike,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Where  the  hedges  and  ditches  now  are, 
they  appear  always  to  have  been,  from  the  first  attempt  at  agriculture. 
One  universal  thought  seems  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  denominations  of 
laborers  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  is,  to  get  to  America.  A  common  complaint 
against  the  wholesale  system  of  emigration  of  the  Irish,  into  the  ports 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  is  that  the  almshouses  of  the  old  vv'-orid 
9,re  emptied  upon  our  shores.  If  the  almshouse  inmates  alone,  however, 
were  sent  to  the  United  States,  there  would  not  be  so  much  ground  for 
complaint.  The  writer  has  minutely  inspected  the  economy  of  the 
Union  workhouses,  or  rather  almshouses,  and  was  struck  with  the  happy 
method  of  training  the  beneficiaries  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  industry, 
besides  teaching  all  the  children  to  read  and  write.    The  adults  cannot 
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be  changed  in  character  or  disposition,  but  the  young  are  there  prepared 
to  become  intelligent  and  useful  citizens. 

Physicians,  or,  as  general  practitioners  are  called,  surgeons,  throughout 
Ireland,  must  have  very  limited  prospects  in  the  farming  regions.  A 
dozen  or  two  of  low  stone  huts,  with  thatched  roofs,  are  clustered  together^ 
making  a  kind  of  village.  Yet  there  is  neither  shop,  church,  nor  a  doctor, 
short  of  the  town,  and  those  often  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart.  The  surgeon 
keeps  a  little  bit  of  an-  apothecary  establishment,  through  which  most 
of  his  small  income  is  derived.  The  question  Avas  asked,  why  the 
peasantry  located  their  cabins  in  such  low,  wet  places ;  the  floors  being 
commonly  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  reason  given  was,  that 
it  was  easier  to  make  manure  in  them ! 

On  the  route  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  an  object  of  intense  interest  to 
all  who  entertain  a  ray  of  respect  for  geological  science,  no  antiquity 
in  architecture  should  be  omitted,  of  which  there  is  much  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  travellers  from  the  new  world.  To  omit  seeing  the  great 
Cathedral  at  Armagh,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  the  Bishop's  Palace,  would  ever  after  be  regretted,  on  account  of  their 
remote  historical  associations.  The  divine  who  occupies  that  richly 
endowed  and  safely  enclosed  domain,  exercising  an  immense  amount 
of  influence,  must  be  considered  a  fortunate  individual.  Although  blest, 
here,  with  all  the  earth  can  give,  no  one  would  dare  to  suggest  that  he 
will  not  inherit  heaven  hereafter. 

Belfast. — This  is  a  city  in  which  the  inhabitants  make  individual  effort 
to  help  themselves,  instead  of  petitioning  parliament  for  assistance — the 
ordinary  course  in  Ireland  ;  and  hence  it  is  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth, 
population  and  commercial  resources.  Its  essential  branch  of  productive 
industry  is  the  linen  manufacture.  For  miles  before  reaching  towm, 
the  beautiful  fields  are  extensively  carpeted  with  webs  of  linen,  laid  out 
for  bleaching.  Linen  Hall,  in  which  no  other  fabric  but  linen  is  kept, 
a  depot  that  might  apparently  supply  a  good  share  of  the  civilized  nations, 
is  the  curiosity  of  curiosities.  There  are  medical  gentlemen  of  distinction 
in  Belfast,  who  are  able  contributors  to  the  common  stock  of  professional 
knowledge.  Not  a  little  pride  is  manifested  in  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  Asylum  for  Lunatics,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Stewart. 
On  the  record  book  of  visiters  was  the  name  of  Dr.  Luther  Y.  Bell,  of  the 
McLean  Asylum,  Somerville,  who  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  some  few 
years  since,  his  admiration  of  the  institution.  A  physician,  acting  in  the 
two-fold  capacity  of  friend  and  guide,  asserted  that  there  were  more 
steam  engines  in  Belfast  than  in  all  North  America !  There  must  be 
nearly  as  many  in  and  about  Boston  as  in  the  city  of  his  adoration. 
The  assertion  brought  to  mind  the  fact  that  an  Irishman,  contemplating 
a  voyage  to  the  United  States,  inquired  of  the  writer  if  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  carry  a  spade,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  article  could  not  be 
procured  there.  More  and  various  kinds  of  facts,  in  regard  to  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  other  large  and  ancient  places  on  the  Emerald  Isle,  will  be 
recorded  at  another  time. 


Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America. — In  the  Journal  of  the 
24th  ult.  was  a  brief  and  hurried  notice  of  Dr.  Drake's  great  work  on  the 
Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America.  From  the 
press  of  other  matter,  sufficient  space  could  not  then  be  allowed  to  do 
justice  to  so  large  a  book  and  to  a  production  of  such  merit.    It  affords  us 
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much  pleasure  to  again  allude  to  it,  and  particularly  to  correct  an  error  or 
an  omission  which  occurred  in  the  paragraph  referred  to.  In  speaking 
of  the  work  as  embracing  the  whole  topography,  hydrology  and  geology, 
of  the  great  West,  we  should  have  said,  the  whole  medical  topography,  &c., 
of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America.  In  order  to  justly  appreciate  a 
v/ork  of  such  magnitude,  and  upon  which  so  much  labor  has  been 
expended,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  read  and  examine  it  attentively. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  at  present  to  give  more  than  a  synopsis  of  its 
contents,  which  wall  afford  some  idea  of  its  value.  In  the  First  Part  are 
sixteen  chapters,  treating  of  the  natural  boundaries,  area,  and  aspects, 
of  the  country;  of  the  hydrographical  system,  altitudes,  configuration, 
geological  outline,  Avith  hydrographical  basins  ;  special  medical  topography 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  localities 
around  the  delta ;  the  medical  topography  of  the  bottoms  and  bluffs  of  the 
river  above  the  delta,  regions  west  and  east  of  the  gulf  and  south  of  the 
Ohio  basin,  &c.,  including  the  basins  of  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Superior,  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Part 
Second  occupies  five  chapters,  and  treats  upon  the  temperature,  atmosphe- 
ric pressure,  winds,  aqueous  mete'ors,  electrical  phenomena,  and  distribu- 
tions of  plants  and  animals  in  the  Interior  Valley.  In  Part  Third,  four 
chapters,  we  have  the  population,  their  modes  of  living,  clothing,  lodgings, 
bathings,  habitations,  occupations,  pursuits,  exercise  and  recreations.  In 
Book  Second,  Part  First,  are  eleven  chapters,  which  treat  upon  the  febrile 
diseases;  nomenclature,  varieties,  and  geographical  limits,  of  autumnal 
fever,  with  speculations  on  the  efficient  cause  and  mode  of  action.  It  may 
be  justly  said,  that  the  continent  of  North  America  presents  a  variety 
of  climate  and  diseases  unequalled  ;  and  that  the  variety  of  the  races  are 
quite  as  numerous,  if  not  more  so,  than  on  the  same  amount  of  surface 
in  any  other  habitable  part  of  the  globe.  The  embodying  of  the  medical 
topography,  hydrology,  geology,  &c.,  of  its  interior  valley,  including  the 
principal  diseases  incident  to  its  climate,  is  an  undertaking  of  great  labor, 
which  few  would  possess  the  hardihood  to  undertake,  and  still  fewer  have 
the  happy  faculty  of  rendering  such  researches  interesting,  instructive 
and  practical.  The  profession  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Drake  for  his 
indefatigable  exertions  in  producing  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  ;  and  the  most  substantial  evidence  they  can  show  of  their 
gratitude,  is  their  readiness  in  procuring  a  copy  for  their  own  use. 

Water  Cure,  or  Hijd.ropathy. — "  An  Introduction  to  the  Water  Cure, 
by  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D.  Fowlers  «fe  Wells,  New  York,  1850."  The 
author  of  this  little  work  would  have  us  to  believe,  that,  by  the  use  of 
water,  ail  the  ills  which  "flesh  is  heir  to"  can  be  cured.  In  introducing 
himself  to  the  reader,  he  gives  his  biography.  He  says,  that,  in  1832,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  charge  of  a  medical  man,  and  attended  one 
whole  course  of  lectures  at  Dartmouth  College  ;  but,  as  the  practice  of 
medicine  had  not  the  same  charms  for  him  as  its  study,  he  finally  aban- 
doned it.  At  last,  one  lucky  day  (the  gods  be  praised  for  that  day), 
he  chanced  to  read  Bulwer's  celebrated  and  enthusiastic  letter  upon  the 
wonderful  cures  by  the  hydropathic  practice.  It  made  an  impressioji,  and 
from  that  time  he  sought  and  read  the  works  extant  on  the  subject,  and 
concluded  to  practise  hydropathy  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity. 
But  in  order  to  make  his  profession  bear  a  stamp  of  regular  respectability, 
he  consented  to  finish  his  lecture  term,  and  finally  took  his  degree  of 
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doctor  in  medicine  in  the  University  of  New  York.  The  work  was 
evidently  written  for  the  non-medical  reader,  and  for  a  class  of  individuals 
who  are  ever  ready  to  believe  in  any  new  doctrine  relative  to  hygiene, 
and  particularly  when  the  regular  profession  is  assailed.  It  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  and  a  constant  practice  with  such  innovators  to  hold  the  profession, 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  little  medical  knowledge  they  possess, 
up  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  those  who  are  not  always  capable  of  judging 
correctly  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  system  of  practice.  In  medi- 
cine, there  is  no  such  thing  as  exclusiveness  ;  neither  cold  water  alone, 
nor  any  other  preparation,  is  capable  of  restoring  to  health  diseased  action 
in  all  its  phases.  Cold  water,  in  its  proper  application  to  disease,  w^e 
most  heartily  approve  of;  but  do  not  like  to  see  such  a  valuable  natural 
remedy  made  the  hobby  whereby  any  one  can  practise  the  healing  art,  and 
sometimes,  too,  without  the  knowledge  of  its  first  principles. 

.  Smallpox  and  Vacci7iation  in  Boston. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of 
deaths  that  smallpox  is  still  prevalent  among  us.  Of  the  12  deaths  by  it 
during  the  last  week,  the  City  Registrar  reports  9  as  foreigners,  and  1  only 
a  native  of  Massachusects.  This  corroborates  what  has  often  been  stated 
in  the  Journal,  that  the  disease  is  mainly  kept  up  among  us  by  cases  from 
abroad,  and  from  them  communicated  to  unprotected  foreigners  here  and 
temporary  residents  from  other  Slates.  Many  of  our  own  citizens  are 
consequently  exposed,  but  the  beneficial  effect  of  vaccination,  so  general 
among  them,  is  shown  in  perfect  immunity,  or  the  production  of  only  the 
milder  forms  of  the  disease,  and  comparatively  few  deaths. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
takes  place  to-day,  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  in  this  city.  Official  notice 
of  the  meeting  has  been  given,  we  believe,  in  the  Boston  daily  new  spacers. 
How  many  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  in  distant  parts  of  the  State, 
have  seen  this  notice,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  American  Quarterly  Journal, 
at  Philadelphia,  it  would  have  been  read  by  three  times  as  many  of  them. 
Dr.  Andrew  Mackie,  of  New  Bedford,  is  expected  to  deliver  the  Annual 
Address. 


Barnstable  District  Medical  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  May  7th,  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected.  E.  W.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  President;  Jona.  Leonard,  M.D., 
Vice  President ;  S.  H.Gould,  M.D.,  Secretary;  George  Shove,  M.D., 
Treas.  and  Librarian. 


To  Correspondents. — Communications  from  Dr.  Leonard  and  Dr.  Folsoni  are  on  file. 

Notices  of  several  new  works,  prepared  for  this  number,  have  been  crowded  out. 

A  report  of  the  final  proceeding's  at  the  late  meeting  of  ihe  American  Medical  Association  could 
not  be  obtained  for  insertion  in  this  number.  We  shall  endeavor  to  publish  as  full  a  report  next 
week  as  the  limits  of  the  Journal  will  allow. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  May  25th,  G9. — i^lales,  38 — females,  31. 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  3 — disease  of  brain,  3 — congestion  of  brain  and  lungs,  1— consump- 
tion, 8 — cancer,  1 — canker,  2 — croup,  3 — child-bod,  1 — drowned,  .3 — dysentery,  1 — dropsy,  2 — 
dropsy  of  brain,  2 — erysipelas,  1 — exhaustion,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung  fijver,  3 — disease  of  heart, 
2 — intemperance,  1 — infantile  diseases,  3 — intersusception,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3 — 
disease  of  liver,  1 — marasmus,  2 — old  age,  2 — pleurisy,  2 — smallpox,  12 — syphilis,  1 — teething,  2 
—disease  of  throat,  1. 

Under  5  years,  29 — between  5  and  20  years,  fi— between  20  and  years,  20 — between  40 
and  60  years,  7 — over  tiO  years,  7.    Americans,  30 ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  39. 
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Ether  Discovery. — Vv^e  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the 
following  correspondence,  containing  the  official  announcement  of  the  late 
award  by  the  Acadeniie  des  Sciences,  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  of  this  city. 

(Translation.) 

Neio  York,  May  15fA,  1850. 

Doctor  Jackson,  Boston.  My  dear  Doctor, — I  hasten  to  transmit  to  you 
the  enclosed  letter,  which  I  have  received  from  M.  Flourens,  Perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  informing  you  officially  of  the  de- 
cision rendered  and  proclaimed  at  its  session  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  and 
of  the  prize  which  it  has  accorded  to  your  great  discovery.  Happy  and 
proud  of  having  been  chosen  the  humble  medium  {i7Ltermediare)  of  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  homage  rendered  by  that  illustrious  body,  to  the 
services  which  your  great  discovery  has  rendered  to  suffering  humanity, 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  vvith  the  most  profound  respect, 
my  dear  doctor,  your  very  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

(Signed)  Alexandre  Vattemare. 

(Translation.) 

Institute  of  France — Academy  of  Sciences. 

Paris,  \Sth  of  March,  1850. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Academy,  at  its  public 
session  of  the  fourth  of  March,  1S50,  has  decreed  to  you  one  of  the  prizes 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  of  the  Monthyon  Fund, /or  your  observations  and 
your  experiments  on  the  ancBsthetic  effects  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
ether.  I  seize  with  eagerness.  Sir,  this  occasion  to  offer  you  my  personal 
felicitations,  in  testifying  to  you  how  much  interest  the  Academy  takes  in 
your  labors  and  your  successes.  Have  the  goodness,  Sir,  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  high  consideration.  (Signed)  Flourens. 


Michigan  Medical  Association. — The  transactions  of  this  Society  have 
been  received,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Society  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition,  and  based  upon  the  right  principles  to  make  it  alike  use- 
ful and  interesting  to  its  fellows.  Such  associations,  in  all  the  States 
where  they  exist,  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  are  exerting  the 
most  powerful  influence,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  medical  men.  The 
American  Medical  Association  was  formed  on  the  same  basis,  and  we  can 
already  begin  to  feel  the  benefits  derived  from  its  legislation.  Energy 
and  indomitable  perseverance  in  any  good  cause  are  sure  of  success ;  let 
it  be  applied  to  medicine,  and  the  good  results  must  necessarily  follow. 


Traumatic  Strangulation  of  Intestine. — M.  Chassaignac,  Surgeon  to  the 
Hopital  St.  Antoine,  in  Paris,  had  lately  in  his  wards  a  man  who  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  abdomen  with  a  knife.  The  vyound  was  sown  up 
by  a  surgeon,  but  the  patient  was  soon  taken  very  ill,  vomiting  became  fre- 
quent, and  at  last  turned  stercoraceous,  showing  that  strangulation  had 
taken  place  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  patient 
was  brought  to  the  hospital  a  week  after  the  accident,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  knuckle  of  intestine  had  been  pinched  by  the  posterior  part  of  the 
wound,  whilst  the  skin  only  had  been  brought  together  by  a  twisted  suture 
in  front.  The  reduction  was  effected  by  M.  Chassaignac,  but  the  patient 
was  so  exhausted  that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  No  peritonitis  was  found 
on  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  the  portion  of  intestine  which  had 
been  strangulated  was  easily  made  out. — Lancet. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING  OF    THE    AMERICAN    MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

AT  CINCINNATL 

[We  commence,  below,  a  pretty  full  and  it  is  believed  correct  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  at  its  Third  Annual  Meeting.  It 
was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  from  Cincinnati  by  Mr.  Edward  Capen, 
of  this  city,  to  the  American  Traveller,  from  which  paper  it  is  here 
copied,  with  some  revisions  and  abridgements.] 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  15m.,  May  7,  by  the  President, 
and  the  first  business  was  the  reading  of  the  names  of  all  members 
whose  credentials  were  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Drake,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  then  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take 
especial  pains  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Caldwell 
(the  Nestor  of  the  profession,  said  to  be  86  years  old),  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Medical  College  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  announce  his  attendance.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Convention  took  a  short  recess  to  enable  the  committee  to  proceed  in 
registering  the  names,  and  allow  the  time  to  arrive  for  the  address  of  the 
President,  which  had  been  specially  assigned  for  11  o'clock. 

At  11  o'clock,  the  Association  listened  with  marked  attention  to  the 
address  of  Dr.  Warren,  the  first  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  matters 
suggested  by  the  place  of  meeting,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  by  topics  relating  to  the  business  soon  to  come  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  then  passed  to  some  of  the  names  of  great  men  who  have 
illumined  medical  science  by  their  labors  during  the  period  of  his  recol- 
lection, and  afterwards  spoke  of  the  improvements  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  the  collateral  sciences,  dwelling  particularly  upon  cold  water  and 
ether.    The  address  occupied  about  fifty  minutes  in  the  delivery. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Watson,  it  was  voted  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  order 
that  the  committee  of  arrangements,  seven  in  number,  might  be  elect- 
ed permanent  members  under  the  constitution,  not  one  of  them  having  a 
seat  in  the  Convention  by  election,  and  only  one  as  permanent  member 
from  having  been  a  delegate  the  preceding  year.  Dr.  Caldwell  was 
also  chosen  a  permanent  member. 

Some  debate  now  occurred  on  a  motion  to  elect  quite  a  large  number 
of  "  members  by  invitation,''  before  proceeding  with  other  business. 
18 
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This  was  finally  referred  to  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  report  a 
list  of  names  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Convention  adjourned  until  4,  P.  M.,  having  first  arranged  that 
the  delegates  of  each  State,  during  the  recess,  should  choose  a  memher 
of  the  committee  for  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  committee  of  arrangements  sent  up  a  list 
of  names,  the  candidates  for  "  membership  by  invitation."  Considera- 
ble opposition  was  made  to  this  course  on  the  ground  of  its  violating  the 
constitution,  and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
to  report  in  the  morning  ;  Dr.  VVare,  of  Boston,  chairman. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  requesting  the  Association  to  take  measures 
relative  to  prevailing  diseases  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  offer- 
ing rooms  in  the  Smithsonian  building  for  the  use  of  the  Association 
should  it  decide  to  hold  one  of  its  annual  meetings  in  Washington.  The 
first  part  was  referred  to  tlie  committee  on  hygiene  ;  the  remainder  to 
the  committee  on  nominations. 

Dr.  Stille  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  publication,  with  the 
Treasurer's  report  annexed,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia. 
A  small  sum  still  remains  in  the  treasury.  The  usual  assessment  of 
three  dollars  was  recommended,  and  deemed  sufficient.  Several  resolu- 
tions were  appended,  the  last,  in  purport,  that  the  chairman  of  all 
committees  should  furnish  a  fair  copy  of  his  report  to  the  Secretary  im- 
mediately after  it  had  been  read.  The  sixth  resolution  provided  that 
all  in  arrears  for  subscriptions  should  cease  to  be  permanent  members. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  pubhshing  committee. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  were  instructed  to  provide  a  more 
suitable  place  for  the  meetings,  that  now  occupied  being  very  large,  and 
most  of  the  members  being  precluded  from  hearing  the  proceedings. 
This  is  the  hall  of  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College,  and  is  furnished  to 
the  Association  free  from  any  expense. 

The  Secretary  announced  a  report  from  the  committee  on  hygiene, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Jarvis  of  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  The  subjects  were  the  hygienic  relations  of  typhus  fe- 
ver, by  the  former ;  and  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  regard  to  statistics,  by  the  latter.  Dr.  Smith  requested  that  four  pages 
might  be  read,  and  the  whole  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 
A  debate  arose  on  the  propriety  of  a  reference  without  reading.  All 
objections,  however,  were  overruled  and  the  report  was  referred  as  above. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  E.  D.  Fenner,  of  New 
Orleans,  announcing  his  intention  to  publish  a  series  of  southern  medical 
reports,  the  first  of  which  was  in  press,  and  asking  the  cooperation  of  the 
Convention  in  his  behalf.  The  subject  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  re- 
port of  the  nominating  committee  [whose  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  22d  ult.] 

May  8. — The  Association  convened  at  9,  A.  M.,  Dr.  Warren  in  the 
chair.  The  records  of  the  sitting  of  yesterday  were  read  by  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  Boston.  Dr.  B.  then  offered  resolutions,  expressing  the  regret 
of  the  Association  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  P.  Harrison,  of  Cincinnati, 
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first  Vice  President  of  the  Association  ;  tl]eir  sense  of  his  worth  as  a  man 
and  a  physician,  of  his  sacrifices  to  the  duties  of  his  cahing,  and  their 
sympathy  for  his  afflicted  family.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  paid  a  feel- 
ing tribute  of  respect  to  his  n)emory.  The  resolutions  were  adopted,  the 
Association  rising,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rathbone,  of  Kentucky,  the  Chair  nominated  a 
conimittee  of  three,  viz.,  Dr.  Knight,  of  Conn. ;  Dr.  Cotbin,  of  Va.  ; 
and  Dr.  Rathbone,  of  Kentucky,  to  wait  on  the  new  officers,  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Warren  introduced  Dr.  Mussey  to  the  Association,  hailing  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  West,  by  whom  was  proclaimed  the  union  of 
the  INorth,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West.  Dr.  Mussey  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  Association,  and  claimed  their  indulgence  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  alluded  in  a  feeling  manner  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Har- 
rison, congratulated  the  Association  on  the  auspicious  circumstances  at- 
tending their  meeting  here,  and  hoped  their  deliberations  would  be  con- 
ducted with  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  fraternal  feeling,  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  profession  and  of  mankind. 

The  Vice  Presidents  were  in  like  manner  conducted  to  their  seats, 
and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Corbin,  the  Ex-Presidents  were  invited  to  take 
seats  upon  tlie  platform.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to 
the  officers  of  the  last  year,  for  the  faithful  and  judicious  manner  in 
which  they  had  discharged  their  duties. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lawson,  the  rules  were  suspended  to  enable  the 
committee  to  report  in  regard  to  "  members  by  invitation."  The  chair- 
man, Dr.  Ware,  read  the  portion  of  the  constitution  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  stated  that  the  committee  experienced  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  latitude  of  meaning  contained  in  the  term  "  section  " — whether  it 
meant  town,  county.  State  or  territory,  being  doubtful.  They  favored  a 
liberal  interpretation,  and  had  precedents  in  its  favor.  Moreover,  there 
were  gentlemen  in  attendance  in  expectation  of  membership  under  the 
practice  of  the  Association  hitherto.  They  would  recommend  that  all 
who  had  been  introduced  should  be  received  as  members  by  invita- 
tion," and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  receive  and  report  on  the 
names  of  such  in  future  years. 

Dr.  Rives,  of  Ohio,  moved  a  division  of  the  question.  Dr.  Drake,  of 
Cincinnati,  thought  that  the  latter  part  of  the  recommendation  required 
to  lay  over  to  the  next  meeting,  as  it  involved  an  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution. Upon  this  a  debate  arose.  Dr.  Hooker  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Dr.  Evans  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition  ;  Drs.  White  of  Buffalo, 
Hayward  and  Ware  of  Boston,  regarding  it  as  an  expedient  to  save  the 
time  and  labor  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Mitchell  hailed  every  measure 
calculated  to  increase  the  number  of  members.  Drs.  Kerfoot  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Evans  of  Chicago,  Warren  of  Boston,  and  Morris,  had  a  few- 
remarks  to  make  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  Dr.  Warren  chiefly  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Evans,  who  desired  the  rule  in  relation  to  "  members  by  invita- 
tion" might  be  abrogated.  He,  Dr.  Warren,  also  said  that,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Dr.  Drake,  some  months  since,  about  this  question,  he  had 
applied  to  experienced  men  who  had  helped  in  forming  the  constitution, 
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and  after  deliberation  and  consultation  had  advised  Dr.  Drake  to  pursue 
the  liberal  course  he  had  pursued.  Finally,  the  members  nominated  were 
received,  but  the  portion  of  the  report  relatinj^r  to  a  committee  to  decide 
in  future  years,  or  next  year,  as  modified  by  Dr.  Ware,  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  Thus  this  question,  and  that  relating  to  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing officers,  whether  by  ballot  on  a  general  ticket,  or  viva  voce,  after  the 
nomination  of  the  committee,  have  again  been  decided  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  save  much  precious  time  of  the  Association,  and  the  prece- 
dents have  been  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  a  right  to 
hope  the  point  is  setded  for  all  coming  time. 

Dr.  Mussey  vacated  the  chair,  as  he  intimated  he  should,  calling  upon 
Dr.  Johnson,  first  Vice  President,  to  preside  over  the  deliberations. 

The  Association  took  up  the  order  of  the  day,  to  wit,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  medical  education.  Two  only  of  this  committee,  seven 
in  number,  were  in  attendance,  and  these  had  never  seen  the  report  till 
last  evening.  They  had  not  been  consulted,  and  did  not  ap[)rove  of  it, 
insomuch  that  Dr.  Blatchford,  of  N.  Y.,  to  whom  it  was  transmitted 
by  Dr.  Roby,  of  Baltimore,  cha'irman,  declined  to  present  it,  and  handed 
it  to  the  Secretary  to  be  read,  embodying  his  own  views  in  two  or  three 
resolutions. 

The  report  recapitulated  the  action  of  the  Association  by  three  reports, 
in  as  many  years,  on  the  defects  in  medical  education,  and  on  measures 
of  reform.  Many  special  topics  were,  therefore,  omitted.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  chairman,  thus  far  there  had  been  a  confused  intermingling 
of  facts  and  opinions.  The  facts,  being  statistical,  were  true.  The 
opinions  were  but  inferences,  and  might  be  false.  The  opinion  that 
education  was  defective  in  all  particulars,  involved  the  depreciation  of 
the  medical  schools.  The  schools  had  been  forbearing — none  were 
hostile  to  the  Association — and  were  disposed  to  cordial  cooperation  in 
its  recommendations. 

The  action  of  the  Association  had  decided  in  favor — 1st,  of  more  ade- 
quate preliminary  instruction  ;  2d,  of  more  competent  and  complete  in- 
struction in  all  departments  of  medical  science,  theoretical  and  practical, 
at  the  schools ;  3d,  of  a  more  severe  test  of  qualifications  to  practise, 
when  through  the  schools. 

Under  the  first  head,  the  chairman  thought  the  blame  must  be  shared 
by  the  profession,  and  not  be  thrown  entirely  upon  professors;  and 
agreed  that  the  standard  of  schools  should  be  high.  On  the  second 
head,  the  Association  had  sought  to  secure  competent  and  sufficient  in- 
struction, charging  the  schools  as  unfit  to  furnish  it.  The  chairman 
knew  none  to  which  the  imputation  applied,  and  thought  the  Association 
should  discriminate  and  designate  those  having  their  confidence.  Here, 
too,  his  standard  was  high.  On  the  third  point,  the  procuring  of  a  more 
rigid  test  of  qualifications  to  practise,  the  Association  had  tried  to  have  a 
voice,  and  proposed  a  board  composed  of  professors  and  practitioners. 
The  chairman  doubted  if  the  West  and  South  could  be  induced  to  con- 
form to  an  arbitrary  standard.  No  central  power  existed  in  the  Associa- 
tion to  carry  out  any  such  laws  if  enacted.  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
reproaches  cast  now  on  an  American  degree  were  any  greater  than  they 
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were  ten  years  ago  on  a  Scotch  degree.  The  chairman  recommended 
that  the  Association  delay  for  the  action  of  the  schools,  and  await  their 
compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion would  encourage  colleges  of  pharmacy,  and  discountenance  apothe- 
caries vending  patent  medicines.  The  chairman  thought  these  colleges 
inactive  and  inefficient.  He  would  recommend  the  latter  course,  dis- 
countenancing apothecaries,  if  thereby  the  sale  of  one  patent  medicine 
would  be  diminished. 

Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  rose  to  move  the  acceptance  of  the  re- 
port, and  its  reference  to  the  committee  of  publication,  and  made 
quite  an  eloquent  speech  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  chairman. 
He  would  cast  no  reflections  on  the  coinmittee  nor  on  the  schools.  Still 
he  could  not  be  insensible  that  errors  and  abuses  might  arise  in  the  in- 
struction and  conduct  of  the  schools.  He  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
action  of  the  Association  on  the  subject,  from  the  New  York  Convention 
in  1846  to  the  present  day  ;  and  showed  that,  from  the  first,  impressed 
with  the  numerous  defects  of  the  college  systems,  the  Association  had 
adopted  medical  education  as,  par  excellence,  the  topic  for  its  wisest  de- 
liberations and  resolute  action,  deeming  they  had  the  power  to  advise 
thereon,  and  that  it  was  judicious  to  exercise  it.  The  topic  was  em- 
braced under  their  constitution,  and  a  permanent  committee  therein  pro- 
vided for.  In  conclusion,  he  again  expressed  his  regret  at  the  course 
of  the  committee.  It  was  too  general.  It  was  retrograde  ;  not  animat- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  improvement  ;  showed  not  a  desire  to  sustain  the  action 
of  previous  years.  He  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  maintain 
that  there  was  no  improvement  in  education,  but  that  the  standard  was 
not  attained. 

Dr.  Stille  contended  that  the  statement  in  the  report,  about  the  col- 
leges of  pharmacy,  was  wholly  unfounded.    That  in  Philadelphia  was 

very  active  and  efficient.    Dr.  ,  of  New  York,  vindicated  that 

in  his  city  ;  also  Dr.  Blatchford,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  deeply  interested  in  medical  education,  and  could  not  sign  the 
report.  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Baltimore,  was  in  the  same  position,  but  could 
not  anathematize  the  chairman. 

Dr.  Blatchford,  to  express  his  views,  introduced  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, in  effect  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  this  Association  has  learned  that  many  colleges,  with  power 
to  confer  degrees,  still  adopt  a  low  standard — therefore  resolved  that  this 
Association  reiterates  its  former  demands,  and  urges  the  colleges  to  adopt 
a  change  in  order  to  satisfy  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Resoked,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  New  York,  and  to  all  others  who 
have  complied  with  the  recommendations  of  this  body. 

Dr.  Annan,  professor  in  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Convention,  and  was  humiliated  by  the  silence  of 
professors,  no  college  denying  the  alleged  defects.  The  cry  was  "  peccavi^ 
^^Ora  'pro  nobis.^^  He  would  be  silent  no  longer,  but  was  prepared  to  prove 
that  professors  had  done  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  raise  the 
standard  of  medical  education.   Professors  were  not  recreant.   He  moved 
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to  recommit,  and  that  Dr.  Parrisb  might  be  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Dr.  Kerfoot,  of  Pa.,  seconded  and  sustained  the  motion  at  some  length. 

Dr.  Morris  was  humihated  by  the  misstatements  and  general  character 
of  the  report.  He  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  dignified  assembly,  and 
hoped  it  would  be  laid  on  the  table.  Dr.  Evans  agreed  with  Dr.  iMorris. 
Dr.  Parrisb  disagreed.  He  had  no  objections  to  publishing  the  report, 
if  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Blatchford  went  with  it,  and  its  misstatements 
were  corrected. 

Some  debate  now  occurred  on  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  in  which 
Dr.  Phelps,  of  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Morris,  Dr.  Parrish,  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  N.  Y.  ; 
Dr.  Annan,  and  Dr.  Davis  of  Chicago,  took  part;  the  latter  deprecating 
that  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  between  "  professors  and  laymen." 
"  l^hey  were  one.''^  Finally,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Stille,  after  some  debate, 
the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  standing  couuniltee  on  education  was 
re-committed  to  correct  its  misstatements  as  to  facts,  then  referred  to  the 
publishing  committee  ;  and  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Blatchford  were  made 
the  order  for  the  afternoon. 

Afternoon  Session. — Dr.  Blatchford's  resolutions,  in  order  for  the  after- 
noon's discussion,  came  up  for  consideration. 

Dr.  Annan,  of  Kentucky,  defended  the  schools  at  length,  and  with 
ability.  The  recommendations  of  the  Association  could  not  be  carried 
out.  The  material  did  not  exist.  Young  men  with  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, and  in  numbers  to  supply  the  demand,  could  not  be  found  who 
would  enter  the  schools.  We  must  take  what  we  have,  or  none. 
Even  in  the  great  cities  this  was  the  case.  The  gentlemen,  members  of 
the  Association  even,  who  received  these  men  into  their  offices,  look 
their  fees,  and  then  sent  them  to  the  schools,  were  primarily  to  blame 
for  their  inadequate  qualifications.  Furthermore,  he  denied  the  vaunted 
superiority  of  graduates  of  those  schools  who  had  complied  with  the  re- 
commendations, over  those  of  schools  who  had  not.  The  reason  why 
the  western  schools  had  not  complied  with  the  recommendations  was, 
that  they  had  not  deemed  them  practicable,  however  reasonable  they 
might  seem.  They  deemed  a  course  of  lectures,  of  four  months'  duration, 
sufficient,  if  properly  condensed.  In  the  second  place,  students  had  not 
the  means  even  for  attending  four  months  ;  and,  as  medicine  was  free, 
they  would  go  where  they  should  not  exceed  their  means,  or  they  would 
be  driven  to  practise  without  the  advantage  of  hearing  a  course  of  lec- 
tures. Unquestionably,  practical  anatomy  was  important ;  but  this  was 
pursued  as  far  as  the  schools  could  furnish  the  means,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  considering  the  relative  numbers  of  tlie  classes,  were  greater  in 
Kentucky  than  in  Philadelphia.  The  clinical  instruction  of  the  Phila- 
delphia schools,  given  to  three  or  four  hundred  students,  carried  once  a 
week  to  the  hospitals  in  omnibuses,  he  regarded  as  insignificant  and  com- 
paratively worthless.  He  wondered  that  the  Philadelphia  professors  did 
not  laugh  at  the  figure  they  exhibited  in  their  dispensary  exhibitions. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Louisville,  moved  to  add  to  the  first  resolution  the 
words,  "  and  urges  upon  the  lay  members  of  the  Association  to  begin 
the  work  of  improvement,  by  their  efforts  to  raise  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  matriculation." 
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While  he  was  disposed,  experienced  as  he  was,  in  good  spirit  to  re- 
ceive the  homihes  that  were  read  to  him,  he  could  not,  as  the  discus- 
sion had  turned,  refrain  from  asking,  how  the  practitioners  performed 
their  duty.  In  point  of  fact,  not  one  in  fifty  in  the  United  States  be- 
stowed any  adequate  attention  upon  the  business  of  instruction.  The 
mass  utterly  neglected  young  men,  merely  placing  books  in  their  hands, 
indicating  no  order  of  reading  or  of  study,  and  leaving  them  to  pursue 
their  own  course.  If  this  was  not  a  caricature,  with  what  face,  then, 
could  they  spur  on  the  professorial  corps  ?  They  (the  professors)  wept 
over  the  inadequate  preparation  of  young  men  to  receive  professional 
training.  They  could  not  enforce  the  recommendations  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  was  absurd  for  them  to  set  up  as  school-masters.  They  were 
willing  to  do  all  in  their  power.  Let  the  Association  do  its  part.  The 
duty  was  reciprocal. 

Dr.  Davis  said  the  subject  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the  profession 
and  the  community.  There  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  alleged  fact, 
that  the  young  men  were  not,  all  of  them,  qualified  for  instruction  in 
medicine.  The  standard  was  not  as  high  as  it  should  be.  The  recom- 
mendations were  not  complied  with.  The  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion complained  of  this.  But  with  regard  to  the  committees,  the  fact 
was,  they  were  headed,  several  of  them,  by  medical  professors,  who  were 
well  represented.  In  fact,  the  colleges  had  control  over  the  committees. 
There  was  no  war  then.  What  did  the  Association  recommend  ?  Higher 
preliminaries.  Was  this  unreasonable,  when  the  profession,  as  a  body, 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  this  was  objected  to,  had,  in  their  primary 
associations,  adopted  them  and  appointed  committees  from  their  ranks  to 
see  them  complied  with  ?  Again,  higher  requirements  were  demanded 
of  those  receiving  medical  honors,  particularly  a  large  clinical  experience 
— and  of  the  schools,  the  means  of  furnishing  this.  The  history  of 
medical  education  would  show  that  this  was  not  unreasonable — no  more 
so,  comparing  the  state  of  the  science  then  and  now,  than  it  was  to 
make  the  demands  required  in  adopting  the  four  months  system.  Now, 
as  then,  the  advance  of  medical  science  renders  an  extension  of  the 
course  necessary.  All  desired  better  qualifications  in  the  teacher.  To 
attain  these,  better  preparation  to  commence  the  study  was  necessary. 
The  laymen  could  furnish  this.  They  must  organize.  Assockited  ac- 
tion was  the  great  lever  that  moved  mankind  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Let  them  organize,  confer  together,  compare  views,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  stimulate  every  man  to  reject  unprepared  students.  Organization 
was  the  corner  stone.  One  party  contended  that  there  were  too  many, 
the  other  that  there  were  too  few  graduates.  Both  were  right.  The 
well  qualified  were,  however,  too  few.  Lengthening  the  term  w^ould  not 
be  an  objection  where  a  student  had  the  means.  But  poverty  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exclude  him.  Four-fifths  of  the  medical  students, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  had  but  little.  Ease  and  wealth  were  not 
attracted  to  medicine,  the  privations  in  its  practice  were  so  great.  The 
means  were  adequate  to  furnish  clinical  instruction  to  all  who  desired  it, 
but  students  would  throng  where  they  could  get  a  degree  with  the  least 
possible  expense.    Schools,  therefore,  should  be  so  located  and  fees  so 
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arranged,  that  students  would  be  concentrated  where  the  best  meaos 
of  clinical  instruction  would  be  furnished.  All  had  one  object  in  view^ 
the  elevation  of  the  profession.  He  therefore  desired  harmony  in  the 
proceedings. 

Dr.  Baker,  of  Cincinnati,  thought  there  was  an  effort  to  get  up  an  ex- 
citement between  the  professors  of  the  eastern  and  western  schools,  and 
between  laymen  and  professors.  The  professor  held  his  seat  by  t[ie 
permission  of  the  laity  ;  if  unpopular,  he  was  dismissed.  The  East  and 
the  West  had  equally  labored  to  elevate  the  profession.  Circulars, 
holding  out  special  advantages  of  one  school  over  another,  should  be 
condemned.  They  could  not  interest  students  for  six  months.  They  be-  , 
came  tired  even  in  (bur  months.  If  the  professors  of  the  East  could  do 
this,  well  and  good.  The  code  of  ethics  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  under  its  enactments  men  in  combination  ;  that  is,  medical  pro- 
fessors as  a  body,  as  well  as  individual  practitioners. 

Dr.  Powell,  of  Louisville,  vindicated  the  lay  members.  He,  for  one, 
had  been  sensible  of  his  responsibility.  The  facility  with  which  honors 
were  obtained  would  explain  the  inadequate  preparation  of  medical  stu- 
dents, and  for  this  the  professors  were  ultimately  responsible. 

Dr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  thought  it  strange  that  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  professor  and  the  practitioner.  The  greatest  stick- 
lers for  adequate  preparation,  and  for  higher  demands  of  the  student, 
were  the  first  to  violate  laws  of  their  own  enactment.  It  was  this  neg- 
lect of  the  professors  that  made  the  difficulty.  He  was  also  in  favor 
of  a  lengthened  term  of  study,  making  an  exception,  however,  in  favor 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  any  other  similarly 
situated  institution,  whose  professors  did  all  they  could,  but  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who  were  elected  every  three  years  by  the 
Legislature  ;  were  mere  aspirants  for  the  office,  in  order  that  they  might 
attack  some  professor  who  had  fallen  under  their  displeasure  ;  and  were 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  situation. 

Dr.  Wright  was  here  called  to  order,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Yandell, 
of  Louisville,  whose  eloquent  speech,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its 
sentiments,  was  a  theme  of  general  admiration.  He  professed  to  speak 
as  a  ivestenixmn  and  a  practitioner,  who  was  entirely  free  from  prejudice 
of  any  sort.  He  affirmed  that  clinical  instruction  in  the  West,  with  one 
or  two  honorable  exceptions,  was  defective  in  the  highest  degree,  a  mere 
bagatelle,  and  might  be  rendered  more  effective  by  unanimity  of  action 
on  the  part  of  medical  professors.  "  Prepare  your  students,"  you  say, 
"  before  you  send  them  to  us."  We  do  prepare  them  and  send  them 
thus,  but  they  come  back  dry."  You  do  not  give  them  a  quid  pro 
quo.  He  would  warn  the  professors  that  the  Association  made  demands 
of  the  schools,  which  demands  must  be  complied  with,  or  medical  schools 
without  hospitals,  without  clinical  instruction,  would  become  effete.  He 
also  defended  the  schools  east  of  the  mountains  from  the  attacks  of  the 
western  professors. 

Dr.   defended  the  medical  schools  of  St.  Louis  ;  but  these 

Dr.  Yandell  said  he  had  included  in  his  "  few  honorable  exceptions," 

[To  be  concluded  next  week;] 
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REMOVAL  OF  TUMORS,  CANCERS,  WARTS,  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — If  you  should  think  the  following  worth  publishing,  you  will 
please  insert  it  in  the  Journal.    In  the  removal  of  encysted  and  fatty 
tumors,  cancers,  fungoid  growths,  naevi,  warts,  corns,  piles,  &;c.,  by  the 
use  of  potash,  it  may  be  prepared  as  follows.    Put  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
into  an  earthen  mug,  or  other  vessel  that  can  be  easily  covered  tightly ; 
put  into  this  water  enough  of  pulverized  crude  potash  to  saturate  the 
water;  let  it  remain  in  that  condition,  on  a  hot  stove,  from  six  to  twelve 
hours.    Then  dip  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  stir  in  enough  wheat  flour  to 
make  a  thick,  stiff  paste,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.    It  should  be  kept  corked 
tightly  in  a  glass  jar,  and  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.    The  ad- 
vantage of  preparing  the  potash  with  flour,  instead  of  eggs  and  other  sub- 
stances, is,  that  it  will  not  spread  beyond  where  you  have  placed  it, 
and  by  using  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  gently,  where  you  have  applied 
tlie  paste,  to  make  an  issue,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  you  can  destroy 
the  flesh  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  so  that 
you  can  scrape  it  out,  leaving  a  fine  issue.    You  can  extirpate  a  wart 
with  it,  in  about  the  same  time,  so  that  it  will  never  return.    By  the 
same  process,  you  may  remove  a  naevus,  a  suspicious  pimple  on  the 
lip  or  face,  without  frightening  patients  in  the  least,  as  they  are  not 
usually  much  frightened  at  anything  pertaining  to  surgery  except  the  knife. 
And  I  think  the  paste  will  much  more  effectually  remove  them  than  the 
knife.    After  using  the  paste  for  any  purpose  whatever,  poultices  should 
never  be  used,  as  we  are  then  much  more  liable  to  have  inflammation  ; 
but  we  should  use  diachylon  salve,  common  adhesive  plaster,  or  the  ba- 
silicon  ointment.    The  advantage  of  simple  potash,  over  potassa  cum 
calce,  is,  that  it  produces  very  much  less  pain  and  inflammation.  An 
encysted  or  a  fatty  tumor  may  be  removed  with  the  paste,  producing 
little  or  no  bleeding,  and  by  using  the  scalpel  but  very  little. 

To  remove  one  of  the  above  tumors  with  the  paste,  you  will  chafe  a 
strip  over  the  middle  of  the  tumor  with  fine  sand-paper,  the  length  you 
would  make  an  incision  if  you  were  to  remove  the  tumor  with  the  knife. 
Then  apply  the  paste  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  where  it  has 
been  sand-papered.  After  the  paste  has  destroyed  the  integuments 
down  to  the  tumor,  which  you  will  ascertain  with  your  pointed  probe, 
you  will  make  an  incision  through  the  dead  flesh,  and  with  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel  turn  out  the  tumor,  which  may  be  done,  in  many  instances, 
without  farther  using  the  knife,  or  producing  any  hemorrhge,  and  with 
very  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  Then  dress  the  wound  with 
adhesive  plaster  and  basilicon  ointment.  If  at  any  time  adhesions  are 
found  between  the  tumor  and  the  sac,  you  can  use  the  knife,  or  put  a 
little  paste  in  between  the  sac  and  the  tumor  if  the  patient  will  not  al- 
low you  to  use  the  knife.  By  the  above  process,  you  will  be  able  to 
lull  the  fears  of  your  patients,  and  get  more  tumors  to  remove,  than  if 
it  was  understood  that  you  were  to  remove  them  with  the  knife. 

This  paste  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  form,  I  think,  to  use  the 
caustic  potash,  for  any  purpose  whatever.    With  your  probe,  you  can 
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put  it  anywhere  you  please — into  the  mouth,  nose,  vagina,  anus,  &c. 
&LC.,  and  destroy  just  where  and  what  you  wish. 

The  cancer  doctors  use  common  potash,  potash  made  from  prickly 
ash  bark,  and  potash  from  sorrel,  &ic.,  to  make  their  cancer  plasters  of  ; 
some  using  one,  and  some  another. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  May,  1850.  N.  L.  Folsom. 


NEW  HOSPITAL  IN  BOSTON— KEPLY  TO  MEDICUS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

In  the  remarks  which  I  made  upon  the  "  proposed  new  hospital  in  Bos- 
ton" (pp.  183,  292),  1  did  not  dream  that  1  should  tread  upon  the  corns 
of  any  medical  man  ;  but  I  am  afraid  those  of  my  friend  Medicus  are 
exceedingly  tender.  Still  less  was  it  my  wish,  or  is  it  my  design,  to  en- 
ter into  any  controversy. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  reasons  for  my  troubling  you  again, 
which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  my  communication.  The  principal 
one  is  that  a  very  rare  thing  occurred  in  regard  to  my  last  paper.  In 
the  course  of  twenty  years  that  I  have  contributed  frequently  to  the 
Medical  Journal,  two  misprints  have  occurred.  The  v/ord  skull  was 
once,  in  1830,  printed  skin,  and  in  my  last  paper  excellence  was  printed 
elegance.*  As  I  do  not  pride  myself  upon  my  hand-wiiting,  1  have  laid 
these  mistakes  to  my  own  charge  ;  but  they  make  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  sense. 

In  speaking  of  the  excellence  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
I  intended  to  refer  to  what  1  knew  to  be  formerly  and  believe  to  be 
now  its  admirable  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  patients,  and  the 
skill  of  its  medical  officers.  The  high  opinion  which  J  have  expressed 
of  it  must  exonerate  me  from  any  insinuation  of  jealousy  or  hostility  to- 
wards that  institution.  I  did  not  dream  that  any  medical  man,  whether 
connected  with  it  in  any  way  or  not,  would  feel  such  fears  of  a  rival  in- 
stitution," as  your  correspondent  has  evinced  :  or  even  imagine  that 
such  a  one  as  the  proposed  "  City  Hospital  "  would  be  a  rival  institution. 

Since  reading  Dr.  A.  or  B.'s  communication,  I  have  consulted  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  I  had  supposed  that  a  hospital  was  a  place  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  poor.  I  find  it,  however,  to  be  a  place  ihr  the 
reception  of  the  sick  o?*  poor.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  general  miscon- 
ception upon  tliis  subject,  and  I  partook  of  this  misconception. 

But  my  friend  Medicus  has  granted  more  than  I  should  have  asked  for ; 
he  has  allowed  all  and  more  than  all  that  I  averred.  He  says  that  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  not  "  designed  for  a  pauper  asy- 
lum." By  referring  again  to  Johnson,  I  find  "  pauper"  defined  to  be  a 
poor  person." 

According  to  Medicus,  therefore,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
was  not  designed  for  poor  persons.    I  might  greatly  doubt  whether  Medi- 


*  The  word  eleg^ance  was  plainly  written  by  the  author,  as  shown  by  his  manuscript,  still  in  the 
printer's  hands.— Ed. 
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cus,  a  brother  shadow  who  writes  like  myself  anonymously,  is  qualified  to 
inform  us  of  the  views  of  the  founders  of  that  Institution.  My  own  re- 
collection of  those  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  foundation  is  very 
difterent.  The  donors  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have 
always  been  held  in  honor  as  benefactors  to  the  poor.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  rich  could  take  care  of  themselves. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  designs  of  the  founders,  or  their 
present  representatives.  The  whole  tenor  of  my  communication  was  to 
show  that  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  is  not  a  place,  as  Medicus  says, 
for  paupers — for  the  poor — for  those  who  have  neither  influence  nor 
money. 

It  remains  for  the  city,  and  for  those  interested  in  the  matter,  to  de- 
cide whether  a  hospital  is,  or  is  not,  wanted  for  the  poor.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  class  who  are  neither  foreign  "  pau- 
pers "  nor  ill  of  chronic  diseases,  for  whom  a  city  hospital  is  required.  Jt 
is  one  in  which  I  have  no  personal  interest,  and  one  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  answer. 

I  would  have  the  objects  and  regulations  of  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital better  understood  than  they  are.  If  there  is  a  delusion  upon  the 
subject,  and  if  it  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  as 
a  charitable  institution  for  the  relief  of  poor  patients,  while  j?Cf«pe7-5  are 
avowedly  excluded,  it  is  time  the  error  was  corrected. 

Again,  if  Medicus  thinks  that  patients  should  not  be  trundled  eleven 
miles  into  the  city  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  will  he  inform 
us  how  far  they  shall  be  trundled  ;  three  miles,  two  miles,  or  one  mile  ? 
He  is  probably  aware  that  all  persons  desirous  of  admission  into  this  in- 
stitution, generally  apply  either  to  their  family  physician  or  to  the  one 
nearest  at  hand,  for  the  necessary  information.  Now  it  will  be  a  great 
convenience  to  know  exactly  what  information  to  give.  It  will  give  still 
greater  clearness  to  the  matter,  if  the  name  of  the  Hospital  can  be 
changed.  If  its  benefits  are  to  be  confined  to  a  particular  district,  let 
it  be  called  the  "  Suffolk  Private  Hospital,"  the  "  Allen  St.  Hospital," 
or — from  one  of  its  benefactors — the  "  Bowdttch  Medical  Institution  ;" 
but  the  public  should  not  be  misled  by  calling  it  the  Massachusetts  Gene- 
ral Hospital. 

Another  point,  physicians  should  be  apprised  of.  From  the  time  the 
Hospital  was  founded,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  it  continued,  the 
medical  officers  particularly  requested  physicians  who  recommended  pa- 
tients to  apply  there,  to  furnish  a  written  account  of  their  cases.  Drs. 
Jackson,  Channing,  Warren  and  Hay  ward  admitted  patients  personally, 
and  they  considered,  I  believe,  that  this  saved  them  trouble  and  prevent- 
ed the  adiuission  of  improper  subjects.  But  since  the  duty  of  admitting 
patients  has  devolved  upon  younger  men,  it  is  probable  that  their  eyes 
are  so  much  sharper,  and  their  senses  so  n)uch  more  acute,  ihey  can  de- 
tect the  existence  of  scabies,  erysipelas,  or  syphilis,  merely  by  a  glance, 
without  even  the  aid  of  a  speculum,  and  can  discover  an  obscure  disease 
without  requiring  any  previous  history  of  it. 

Formerly,  awkward  mistakes  would  sometimes  happen.  I  was  present, 
some  years  ago,  with  Dr.  James  Jackson  at  his  hospital  visit.    One  of 
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the  first  patients,  as  we  entered  the  best  female  ward,  was  a  respectable 
looking  lady,  who  had  been  admitted  the  day  before  for  fever.  Dr. 
Jackson  had  not  seen  her  before,  and  her  modesty  was  so  excessive  that 
he  could  obtain  no  distinct  account  from  her  of  her  case.  A  few  days 
after  this,  I  was  called  to  a  lady  in  a  private  dwelling  house,  who  proved 
to  be  the  same,  and  to  have  syphilis.  She  had  been  a  domestic  in  an 
influential  family  ;  the  active  and  benevolent  ladies  of  which  had  readily 
obtained  her  admission  to  the  Hospital,  of  course  utterly  ignorant  of  her 
disease.  In  a  case  like  this,  a  "  line  "  from  the  attending  physician  would 
save  some  trouble.  But  if  the  admitting  physicians  do  not  wish  for 
any  such  written  statement  or  recommendation,  or  if  they  object  even  to 
having  the  words  put  upon  paper,  "  Massachusetts  Hospital,  Allen  street, 

apply  to  Dr.  A.  or  Dr.  B.,"  street,  let  them  make  it  known.  Thus 

a  circular  should  be  issued,  "  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  No 
poor  persons  admitted.  No  cases  of  accident  can  be  received  unless  they 
occur  in  Allen  street.  Physicians  are  specially  desired  to  give  no  ac- 
count of  their  patient's  cases,  and  to  give  no  written  direction  to  the 
Hospital."    This  will  be  a  great  saving  of  trouble  to  physicians. 

Your  correspondent  rather  gratuitously  infers  that  the  "  lines  "  given 
by  me  were  given  indiscriminately.  I  can  only  say  that  they  were  never 
furnished  to  any  whom  I  considered  improper  subjects,  and  four  or  five 
years  pretty  close  intimacy  with  the  medical  officers  and  patients  of  the 
Hospital  might  have  qualified  me  in  some  degree  to  judge ;  nor  did  I 
refer  in  my  paper  to  any  but  those  whom  I  knew  to  have  presented  the 
"spurious  tickets  of  admission,"  as  my  gentle  friend  calls  them,  and 
been  refused.  Generally  these  were  patients  in  whom  I  felt  interested, 
and  for  whom  I  wished  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  Hospital.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Hospital  officers  stand  in 
terror  of  subjects  being  thrown  upon  them  by  physicians  who  have  be- 
come tired  of  a  long  attendance,  or  who  have  exhausted  the  purses  of 
their  patients.    Such  were  never  my  motives. 

Medicus  is  rather  hasty,  also,  in  another  matter,  in  speaking  of  the 
class  of  patients  whom  I  would  have  admitted  to  the  new  hospital.  I 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  this  subject.  Whether  such  an  institution 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  foreigners,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge.  I  have  thought  there  was  demand  for  a  hospital  for 
native  residents  of  Boston,  afflicted  with  acute  disease  and  the  crime 
of  poverty.  I  desired  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject,  which  may 
be  decided  upon  by  those  better  qualified  to  judge  than  myself.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  a  looker-on  sees  more  clearly  than  the  players  of  a 
game,  and  on  that  account  I  may  be  able  to  judge  better  than  my  medi- 
cal friend.  At  all  events,  I  maintain  that  the  opposition  of  writers  con- 
nected with  the  General  Hospital  should  have  no  weight.  They  are 
not  the  best  judges  of  the  wants  of  the  community. 

I  am  not  so  ambitious  as  to  expect  to  write  a  hospital  or  any  other 
public  institution  into  favor  ;  but  if  the  new  hospital  should  go  into  exist- 
ence, and  prove  a  good  "  school  for  medicine  and  surgery,"  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  injure  the  community,  though  the  idea  thereof  seems 
sensibly  to  affect  my  friend's  nerves  ;  at  which  J  am  greatly  surprised. 
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The  object  of  my  communication  has  merely  been  to  call  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  to  some  matters  not  generally  understood.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that,  though  anonymous,  they  have  attracted  attention. 

Frotn  the  admissions  of  your  correspondent,  what  I  have  averred  is 
confirmed,  that  there  is  not  provision  for  poor  persons  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  This  is  indeed  matter  of  tact  ;  for  the  few  free 
beds  amount  to  nothing  comparatively,  and  they  are  not  generally  filled 
by  the  destitute.  In  considering  the  question  of  a  new  hospital,  there- 
fore, the  Massachusetts  Hospital  naust  be  thrown  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  no  hospital  in  the  city  for  the  poor.  Whether  there  is  need  of 
one  or  not,  is  for  others  to  decide.  Jf  it  be  considered  that  the  Alms- 
house at  South  Boston,  and  the  new  structure  in  progress  at  Deer  Island, 
contain  ample  provisions  for  the  sick  poor,  and  that  "  trundling  "  them  out 
of  the  city  will  benefit  those  ill  with  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say  upon  the  matter. 

May  29th,  1850. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL— OPERATION  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
TREATM  ENT. 

REPORTED   BY    J.  C.  NEILSON,  M.D. 

April  11th. — At  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  called  with  Dr.  M.  Fuller  to  see  J. 
Q.  A.,  set.  22,  ship-carpenter,  who  had  about  half  an  hour  previous 
fallen  from  a  staging  he  was  removing  from  a  ship,  and  received  a  severe 
injury  fioni  a  spike  in  a  falling  timber.  When  we  saw  hkn,  he  presented 
the  following  appearance — face  much  bruised  and  swollen,  right  nostril 
filled  with  coagulated  blood  ;  a  wound  passing  from  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  downwards  beneath  the  eye-brow  and  along  the  upper  eye-lid 
to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  exteinal  canthus.  The  integuments 
were  separated  from  the  skull  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  above  the  orbit 
— bruised  and  livid.  On  turning  back  the  integuments,  the  external 
angular  process  was  found  to  be  fractured  and  the  bone  depressed.  Dr. 
F.  advised  an  operation. 

At  a  quarter  before  9,  P.  M.,  an  incision  w^as  made  from  the  external 
angle  of  the  wound  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  extent  of  two  inches, 
dividing  two  small  arteries,  which  were  secured  :  on  dissection,  the  frac- 
ture was  found  to  extend  backwards  toward  the  temporal  bone  ;  another 
incision  was  made  from  the  wound  backwards  to  near  the  ear,  dividing 
the  middle  temporal,  and  one  or  two  small  branches  which  required  the 
ligature. 

The  flap  was  dissected  up,  and  the  fracture  found  to  extend  upwards 
to  the  temporal  arch,  and  backwards  to  the  os  temporalis — the  edge  of 
the  greater  alae  of  the  os  sphenoid  depressed  beneath  the  squamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporalis,  the  anterior  part  of  the  fractured  bone  being 
wedged  under  the  sound  bone  around  it,  and  producing  considerable 
compression  on  the  brain. 

The  zygomatic  process  was  also  broken,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
operate  with  advantage  directly  on  the  fractured  portion,  and  Dr.  F.  de- 
cided to  apply  the  trephine  on  the  superior  line  of  the  fracture ;  but  after 
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removing  the  circular  piece,  it  was  found  impossible  to  elevate  the  de- 
pressed bone  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  confined  position.  The  Hay's 
saw  was  applied  and  a  portion  removed,  but  the  fractured  part  was  still 
too  firmly  wedged,  superiorly  and  anteriorly,  to  yield  to  the  efforts  made 
to  elevate  it,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-apply  the  saw.  There 
was  removed  in  all,  about  three  square  inches  of  bone — including  a  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  The  dura  mater  was  ruptured  to  the  extent  of 
an  inch  ;  the  haemorrhage  was  moderate ;  wound  closed  by  stitches  and 
adhesive  plaster.  Tlie  operation,  though  tedious,  was  well  borne  by  the 
sufferer,  wfio,  although  he  retained  his  consciousness  throughout,  made 
very  little  complaint. 

Pulse,  at  close  of  operation,  104.  Apply  a  cloth  wet  with  a  sol.  tine, 
arn.  over  the  wound,  and  give  internally,  arn.  3d  dil.  in  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful  every  three  hours. 

12th. — Wound  dressed,  pulse  92.  Aeon.  3d  alternate  with  arn.  3d 
every  two  hours. 

13th,  9  P.  M. — Has  been  suffering  during  afternoon  and  evening  with 
severe  colicky  pains,  tenderness  in  hypogastrium  on  pressure,  costive.  Omit 
arn.  and  give  nux.  vom.  3d  alternate  with  the  aconite  once  in  three  hours. 

14th. — No  pain,  wound  looks  well — has  had  a  copious  evacuation — 
pulse  74.    Omit  nux.  v.,  and  give  arn.  alternately  with  aconite,  as  before. 

From  this  time  until  his  discharge,  he  continued  improving  steadily. 
On  the  25th,  the  last  of  the  ligatures  came  away.  On  the  3d  inst.,  he 
left  for  home. 

The  above  case  was  remarkable  for  the  slight  deorree  of  irritation  fol- 
lowing  so  extensive  an  injury.  At  no  time  did  the  local  inflammation 
pass  beyond  the  adhesive  stage,  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the  su- 
tures was  so  slight,  that  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  wound 
partly  closed,  the  threads  were  cut  and  drawn  out,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  pus  on  them,  or  on  the  ligatures  of  the  arteries.  The  wound 
united  by  the  first  intention  ;  the  only  dressing  employed,  was  the  com- 
mon adhesive  (court)  plaster;  a  cloth  wet  with  a  sol.  tinct.  arn.  being 
laid  over  the  wound. 

The  operation,  which  was  not  only  tedious  but  difficult,  was  skilfully 
performed,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  Dr.  F.  as  an  operator.  The  after 
treatment  was  homoeopathic,  and,  whether  it  was  owing  to  that,  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  result  was  as  gratifying  as  it  possibly  could  have 
been  under  any  other  mode. 

The  patient,  I  should  mention,  was  a  young  man  of  good  constitution, 
and  regular  in  his  habits. 

Meclford,  May  13,  1850. 

THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     JUNE   5,    185  0. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Glasgow,  Scotland. — By  leaving  Belfast  in  a  steamboat  at  half  past  1, 
P.  M.,  passengers  are  landed  at  Androssin,  a  place  of  coal-pits  and  iron  forges 
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34  miles  from  Glasgow,  at  half  past  9 — as  it  was  called — the  same  even- 
ing, but  in  reality  nearer  11  o'clock.  From  thence,  railroad  cars  convey 
them  to  Glasgow,  the  New  York  of  Scotland.  The  river  Clyde,  from 
Androssin  to  that  city,  has  been  made  navigable  for  large  vessels,  where 
shallow  water,  a  few  years  since,  presented  a  complete  hindrance  to  navi- 
gation. Vessels  and  large  steamers  now  run  fairly  np  to  the  warehouses. 
What  the  future  history  or  commercial  influence  of  Glasgow  is  to  be,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  That  it  is  to  have  a  high  rank,  cannot  be  doubted, 
since  its  vast  resources  are  only  beginning  to  be  developed.  The  streets 
are  broad,  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  as  quiet  as  a  country  village,  not- 
withstanding the  immensity  of  its  business,  such  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  regulations. 

Before  examining  its  hospital  and  infirmaries,  the  Necropolis  should  be 
thoroughly  observed.  Next,  the  Cathedral — massive  and  strong,  a  type  of 
the  by-gone  ages  when  every  work  of  man,  associated  with  the  worship  of 
God,  was  Cyclopean.  A  statue  of  that  sturdy  reformer,  John  Knox,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Necropolis,  overlooks  the  loftiest  edifice  of  the  vicinity. 
Were  it  not  for  the  vast  cloud  of  coal  sinoke,  hanging  perpetually  over  the 
good  city  of  Glasgow,  the  stranger  might  see  more  than  an  inch  before  his 
nose,  which  is  a  desideratum,  where  so  many  marvels  are  to  be  found. 
Near  the  Cathedral  is  the  Royal  Infirmary,  splendidly  located,  and  no 
doubt  ably  conducted.  There  are  not  many  patients  now  under  treatment. 
Large  yellow  bills  were  posted  at  the  corners,  April  27th,  announcing  that 
the  medical  students  would  have  a  theatrical  performance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Infirmary,  the  following  Tuesday  !  Dr.  William  Hunter's  Museum  is 
arranged  within  the  enclosure  of  the  college.  Even  after  so  many  years, 
the  collection  is  truly  astonishing.  The  anatomical  researches  and  nidus- 
try,  that  only  terminated  vvith  the  life  of  the  proprietor,  show  how  devoted 
he  was  to  a  branch  of  study  essential  to  the  progress  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. The  bottles  are  kept  well  filled,  so  that  exceedingly  minute  injec- 
tions of  tissues  are  as  distinct  as  on  the  day  they  were  completed.  Many 
rare  books,  composing  Dr.  Hunter's  library,  collections  of  coins,  and  about 
as  many  animals  as  accompanied  Noah  into  the  ark,  stand  hither  and 
thither,  in  several  apartments.  A  medical  stranger  would  doubtless  con- 
sider this  museum  the  principal  gem  of  Glasgow. 

While  visiting  the  library  of  the  University,  the  scholars  were  collecting 
in  the  recitation  room  of  the  professor  of  Greek.  Some  were  in  long  tat- 
tered red  over-coats,  making  a  singularly  grotesque  appearance  ;  while  the 
whole  were  so  excessively  noisy  and  uproarious,  that  it  must  have  acquir- 
ed no  ordinary  tact  at  professorial  government  to  establish  order  when  the 
recitation  commenced.  Gentlemen  of  celebrity,  both  as  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians, are  recognized  in  connection  with  various  establishments  for  reliev- 
ing human  woes,  in  Glasgow. 

Edinburgh. — No  wonder  the  Scotch  are  proud  of  their  queen  city, 
abounding  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  all  that  can  administer  to  the  phy- 
sical necessities  and  moral  nature  of  man.  Its  vastness — its  irregularity — 
its  up-hill  and  down-hill  position  among  rocks  towering  to  a  height  quite 
Alpine,  with  deep  ravines  that  must  have  offered  formidable  opposition  to 
street  commissioners,  together  with  its  numerous  monuments,  in  door  and 
out;  its  public  edifices,  ornamented  with  the  vagaries  of  a  fertile  archi- 
tectural imagination  ;  its  massive  stone  dwelling's,  luxuriously  fitted  to 
promote  social  comfort ;  its  schools,  cabinets,  and  associations  for  pro- 
moting knowledge,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor;  its  chari- 
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ties,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  its  crowning  glory,  the  University,  render 
Edinburgh  a  study,  exteriorly,  for  weeks,  before  its  internal  mechanism, 
on  which  its  chief  reputation  depends,  can  profitably  be  undertaken.  Fa-, 
miliar  names,  borne  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  the  master  spi- 
rits in  the  history  of  the  olden  time  in  Scotland,  are  frequently  recognized 
on  door  plates  ;  but  the  present  epoch  is  one  of  tame  peace — the  day  of 
bonnets  and  kilts,  lairds  and  clans,  having  passed  by  forever.  A  higher 
order  of  pursuits  occupies  the  minds  of  those  who  inherit  the  possessions 
and  blood  of  the  builders  of  those  mighty  ruins  of  castles,  which  are  seen 
from  one  elevation  to  another,  over  the  whole  country.  Not  a  brick  side- 
walk exists  in  the  city  :  broad,  flat  stones  are  exclusively  laid  down,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of  artificial  stone,  somewhat  resembling 
granite.  No  round  stones  or  pebbles  are  tolerated  in  pavements.  Small, 
square-faced  blocks  have  superseded  all  other  forms  here,  as  they  have 
begun  to  do  in  Boston.  Edinburgh,  how^ever,  with  all  the  wisdom  that 
animates  her  magistrates,  is  sadly  behind  the  age  in  one  respect,  viz.,  in- 
tramural burials.  Old  and  new  grave  yards  abound  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
crowded  population.  For  centuries  the  dead  have  been  accumulating  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  With  a  population  of  150,000,  the  effect  which  the 
decomposition  of  thousands  of  bodies  must  have  upon  the  atmosphere 
that  the  living  necessarily  inhale,  cannot  be  estimated. 

Old  ruins,  comprising  the  stately  Holyrood  Abbey,  with  its  precious  an- 
tique relics  of  Queen  Mary,  even  to  her  bed,  chairs,  dressing  tables,  toilet 
stand,  her  work  box  with  its  contents,  the  vision  of  Jacob's  ladder  in  nee- 
dle work  by  her  own  royal  fingers  ;  Grey  Friars  ;  the  Castle  elevated  to  the 
skies,  where  the  ancient  regalia  of  Scotland  is  kept  as  a  memorial  of  for- 
mer grandeur  and  national  dignity;  old  tombstones — too  old  to  be  read, 
guarded  by  sandstone  angels  with  broken  noses ;  apostles  minus  their 
heads,  with  mottoes  on  tablets,  just  indistinct  enough  to  puzzle  those  who 
attempt  to  decipher  them  ;  and,  in  short,  wonders  upon  wonders,  connected 
with  the  past  history  of  Scotland,  abound  in  Edinburgh — not  one  of 
which  should  be  omitted  by  the  traveller.  At  short  distances  in  the  vici- 
nity, are  objects  of  equal  interest  to  the  scholar,  since  every  streamlet, 
mountain  and  peak  has  been  made  classical  by  Burns  or  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
By  a  jaunt  to  Dryburg  Abbey,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
there  may  be  seen  the  grave  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  covered  by  a  very 
heavy  block  of  reddish  granite,  bounded  on  one  side  by  that  of  his  wife, 
and  on  the  other  by  that  of  his  son.  A  high,  dilapidated  wall  of  the  Ab- 
bey, with  its  broken  arches  and  crumbling  turrets,  overgrown  with  ivy, 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  last  resting-place  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  whose 
works  will  be  as  enduring  as  the  language  of  civilization.  Abbotsford,  the 
pride  of  Sir  Walter's  life,  because  it  was  the  creation  of  his  own  hands, 
does  not  meet,  in  its  appearance,  the  expectation  of  all  his  admirers.  It 
is  a  modern  house,  with  castellated  appendages,  walled  in  like  a  fortress. 
Every  kind  of  sculptured  oddity,  gathered  up  from  the  decaying  castles, 
abbeys  and  cathedrals  of  the  realm,  is  set  in  the  wall,  stuck  into  the  ceil- 
ings, at  the  corners  of  the  rooms  and  in  cornices,  in  ludicrous  style. 
Hence,  wherever  the  eyes  are  turned,  some  relic,  comical,  strange,  or  won- 
der-exciting, comes  into  view.  The  front  hall,  or  entry,  contains  the  mu- 
seum. Coats  of  armor,  ancient  swords,  spontoons,  battle-axes,  tilting  bars, 
guns,  pistols,  knives,  skulls  of  animals,  horns,  a  Roman  pot  of  iron,  can- 
non balls  from  Floddenfield,  spurs,  bows,  &c.  &c.,  of  every  possible  va- 
riety, from  a  remote  antiquity,  are  suspended  around  and  overhead.  The 
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private  study,  the  table  on  which  he  wrote,  too-ether  with  the  extensive 
library;  the  rich  antique  furniture  presented  by  George  IV.;  and,  in  short, 
the  singular  medley  that  fills  the  apartments  of  Abbotsford,  remain  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  left  by  the  genius  that  collected  them.  There  are 
seven  hundred  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  estate.  After  walking  over 
the  domain,  and  examining  the  gardens,  the  extensive  winding  paths,  with 
all  the  costly  appendages  of  Abbotsford,  the  question  very  naturally  comes 
up — how  came  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  select  that  uninviting  spot  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  wealth  and  taste  with  which  it  was  adorned  ? 

Edinburgh  has  a  medical  school,  that  has  retained  its  reputation  from 
the  days  of  the  Monros,  CuUen,  the  Bells,  and  that  long  catalogue  of  illustri- 
ous professors  and  writers,  whose  fame  can  only  perish  when  the  records 
of  the  scientific  world  are  destroyed.  On  the  2d  of  May,  the  summer 
course  of  lectures  commenced.  The  attendance  is  quite  limited,  although 
the  faculty  are  gentlemen  of  commanding  reputation  in  their  several  de- 
partments. The  Royal  Infirmary  is  a  humanely  conducted  establishment. 
The  patients  appeared  to  be  carefully  attended  in  the  wards.  A  summer 
course  of  lectures  is  now  being  given  by  Mr.  Syme,  Sir  Geo.  Ballingall, 
Mr.  Goodsir,  and  others.  About  ninety  students  are  in  attendance.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  small  show  compared  with  ihe  winter  term.  An  air  of 
neglect  characterizes  the  appearance  of  all  their  lecture  rooms.  In  a  word, 
they  have  been  both  used  and  abused.  A  few  articles  of  new  furniture, 
such  as  chairs,  tables,  and,  by  way  of  ornament,  and  to  drown  the  per- 
petual squeaking  of  the  assistants'  shoes,  a  carpet,  would  add  exceedingly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Goodsir  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
comparative  anatomists  of  Scotland.  His  manner  is  vivacious,  yet  per- 
fectly dignified,  and  he  is  always  instructive.  He  speaks  rather  too  ra- 
pidly, which  occasionally  leads  to  a  slight  stammering  over  a  sentence,  but 
which  is  probably  only  noticed  by  persons  hearing  him  for  the  first  time. 
He  has  adopted  the  excellent  custom  of  having  large  drawings  to  illustrate 
his  subject — enabling  each  one  within  the  reach  of  his  voice  to  compre- 
hend the  minute  structure  even  of  insects.  This  is  infinitely  in  advance 
of  those  veterans  in  science  who  demonstrate  from  ideal  pictures,  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  pupils  understand  textures  and  animal  mechanism  as 
clearly  as  themselves.  Mr.  Syme  is  a  cool,  determined  operator— never 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  face  while  using  the  instrument.  He  is  expert, 
too,  and  that  is  apparently  his  forte.  As  a  lecturer  he  speaks  too  low, 
and  without  that  modicum  of  enthusiasm  which  never  fails  to  create  a 
corresponding  feeling  in  the  students.  The  value  of  the  anatomical 
museums  of  Edinburgh  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Near  the  University 
is  the  splendid  building  belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
containing  various  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officials, 
servants  and  students.  The  cabinet  is  excellent  and  extensive.  In  the 
new  part  of  the  city  is  located  the  chaste  and  truly  beautiful  Hall  of  the 
Physicians.  Its  generous  front,  ornamented  with  appropriate  sculpture  ; 
its  interior  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  association  ;  the 
large  library  and  museum,  constantly  increasing;  exhibit  the  ambition  of 
the  members  to  treasure  up  whatever  is  precious  in  medical  literature  and 
science.  Why  cannot  that  great  body  of  energetic,  patriotic  physicians, 
composing  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  erect  a  convenient  edifice  ? 
Surely  five  or  six  hundred  members  might  unite  in  providing  themselves 
a  shelter  for  their  papers,  vvithout  any  desperate  effort.  Contrasting  the 
cheapness  of  building  materials  in  Boston  with  the  price  of  the  same  in 
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the  city  of  Edinburgh,  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  all  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  could  not  rear  a 
building  of  some  sort.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  dependent  on  hired  rooms, 
and  become  a  tenant  at  will.  It  is  also  mortifying  to  a  society  not  to  have 
anything  but  a  list  of  names  to  show  to  a  foreigner,  who  pencils,  as  he 
goes,  the  objects  he  meets  with  and  the  impression  they  make  on  his  mind. 

Thus  far,  the  best  specimens  of  mechanical  dentistry  have  been  met 
with  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  artists  here  are  thirty  years  behind  their 
brethren  in  New  England  and  New  York.  The  same  holds  true  of 
photographic  miniatures.  If  show  cases  are  any  indication  of  skill, 
those  accustomed  to  the  beautiful,  accurately  defined  pictures  taken  by 
Whipple  or  Southworth,  in  Boston,  might  conjecture  they  were  taken  by 
moonlight  here.  The  photographers  and  dentists  of  the  United  States 
should  be  well  represented  in  the  great  exhibition  in  London,  in  1851. 


Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — This  time-honored  and  useful  Society 
held  its  anniversary  in  this  city  last  Wednesday.  Owing  to  the  previous 
unpleasant  weather,  and  the  deficient  notice  given  of  the  meeting,  the  at- 
tendance from  the  country  was  unusually  small.  Dr.  John  Ware,  the 
President,  being  prevented  by  sickness  from  attending  the  convention  and 
presiding  at  its  deliberations.  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  its  former  president, 
was  chosen  to  preside  for  the  day,  and  performed  the  duties  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory.  At  the  festive  board  there  is  no  member  of  the 
society  who  has  that  peculiar  and  happy  way  of  drawing  out  the  speakers 
and  responding  to  their  sentiments,  possessed  by  Dr.  B.  The  usual 
variety  and  amount  of  business  was  transacted  by  the  society.  Quite  a 
discussion  took  place  relative  to  some  proceedings  of  the  Barnstable  District 
Society.  It  was  alleged  that  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  this  city  had  been 
guilty  of  consulting  with  a  notorious  quack  in  their  immediate  district, 
and  it  was  so  recorded  in  their  proceedings.  The  accused  defended  him- 
self honorably,  and  very  satisfactorily  to  the  society,  upon  the  following 
grounds.  First — that  he  did  not  consult  with  any  one  when  on  his 
professional  tour,  as  it  was  for  the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation 
only  that  he  visited  the  Cape ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  did  not  know  that 
the  person  with  whom  he  was  present  during  the  operation  was  considered 
a  quack,  for  he  considered  him  only  in  the  light  of  a  medical  student. 
While  we  approve  any  effort  that  will  prevent  intercourse  vvith  illegitimate 
practitioners  in  medicine,  and  the  zeal  which  prompts  the  members  of  the 
society  to  promote  its  best  interest,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  in  this  case, 
somewhat  hasty  measures  were  adopted.  Certainly  it  would  have  been 
due  to  the  distinguished  fellow  who  stands  accused,  to  have  extended  to 
him  the  courtesy  which  is  ever  allowable  on  such  occasions,  before  this 
step  was  taken.  We  know  full  well,  and  must  think  the  members  of 
the  Barnstable  District  Society  also  know,  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
society  who  has  a  greater  abhorrence  of  quackery  than  the  fellow  whom 
they  accuse  of  abetting  it.  A  motion  for  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
whole  subject  was  made,  and  nearly  unanimously  carried.  Subsequently, 
on  motion  of  the  accused,  the  resolution  was  re-considered,  and  the  whole 
matter  referred  to  the  counsellors  for  their  deliberation.  The  Annual 
Address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Mackie,  of  New  Bedford,  The  subject  was 
Medical  Education.  The  doctor  rightly  thinks  it  necessary  for  medical 
students  to  have  the  same  facilities  for  their  studies  as  those  of  law  and 
theology.    The  address  was  very  able,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked 
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attention.  Upon  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  and  a  copy  for  the 
press  requested.  The  society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  2J, 
P.  M.,  when  they  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner,  served  up  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Several  distinguished  personages  were  present.  The  honorary  members 
of  the  society  from  Rhode  Island,  Drs.  Parsons  and  Mauran,  were  called 
upon  by  sentiment,  and  ably  responded.    At  5  the  Society  adjourned. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — John  Ware,  M.D.,  President ;  Andrew 
Mackie,  M.D.  (instead  of  Dr.  Stone,  deceased).  Vice  President ;  C.  G. 
Putnam,  M.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  H.  I.  Bowditch,  M.D.,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  A.  A.  Watson,  M.D.,  Librarian;  A.  A.  Gould,  M.D.  Trea- 
surer.  Charles  Morrill,  M.D.,  was  chosen  Censor  for  Suffolk  District,  in 
place  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher,  deceased.    Other  Censors  the  same  as  last  year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Professor  Bryan's  Address. — The  suUject  chosen  by  Dr.  Bryan,  in  his  Introductory  Lecture 
before  the  Class  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  was  the  History  of  Medicine,  from  the 
earliest  periods  up  to  the  revival  of  literature.  The  lecture  gives  evidence  of  much  research  into 
the  history  of  medicine.  It  is  by  such  discourses  that  the  student  becomes  interested  in  the 
science  which  he  studies,  and  the  profession  tor  which  he  is  preparing  himself.  To  know  what 
has  been  done,  as  well  as  what  is  now  doing,  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  is  a  stimulus 
to  any  aspiring  mind,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  investigations  into  that  science.  Dr.  B.  says, 
"  In  the  pursuit  of  philosophical  doctrines,  the  progress  of  which  is  marked  by  a  regular  arrange- 
ment, and  represents  epochs  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind  5  the  history  of  the  science 
is  properly  the  science  itself.  As  medicine  may  with  great  propriety  be  denominated  a  system 
of  both  empirical  and  philosophical  doctrines,  its  history  must  necessarily  be  valuable  to  the 
inquiring  student.  That  part  of  it  which  is  philosophical  will  bear  some  relation  to  the  philosophy 
of  every  age  5  while  that  which  is  empirical,  beiii"'  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  observations  from 
age  to  age,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  sketch  of  its  history." 

Medicine  in  the  American  Colonii's  prior  to  the  Rex^olution. — An  Historical  vSketch  of  the  State 
of  Medicine  in  the  American  Colonies,  from  their  First  Settlement  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
by  John  B.  Beck,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  &c.,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  been  received.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Beck  into  the  early 
history  of  medicine  in  this  country,  have  been  the  means  of  Ia3'ing  before  the  profession  much  that 
will  interest  and  instruct  them.  Like  the  priests  of  ancient  Greece,  the  clergy  first  practised 
medicine  in  this  country,  performing  the  functions  of  physician  and  divine.  The  history  of  medicine, 
from  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  certainly  furnishes  matter  enough  for  the  historian  to  speculate 
upon,  for  there  is  probably  no  other  science  wherein  there  has  been  so  much  diversity  of  opinion, 
so  much  scepticism  and  superstition  manifested,  as  in  medicine,  from  the  remotest  age.  Nor  do 
we  have  any  warrant  that  such  a  state  of  things  will  not  continue  to  exist.  A  century  hence,  our 
posterity  will,  without  doubt,  comment  upon  and  review  our  proceedings  in  like  manner,  and  will 
smile  at  many  of  our  speculative  theories  and  absurdities.  It  is  true  we  have  made  rapid  strides 
in  our  literature,  and  have  greatly  improved  our  practice ;  yet  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 
We  have  yet  to  unlearn  much  that  we  have  already  learned,  that  is,  to  begin  de  novo,  in  some  of 
our  pathological  reasonings.  The  work  of  Dr.  Beck  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  within  us 
a  higher  ambition  ;  it  is  a  stimulus  to  increased  perseverance  in  our  investigations  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  diseased  action. 

Since  the  reception  of  Dr.  B.'s  pamphlet,  we  have  received  the  May  number  of  the  N.  Western 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  which  we  find  the  commencement  of  the  same  subject  by 
Professor  N.  S.  Davis,  of  the  Rush  Medical  College.  The  combination  of  such  talent  upon  one 
subject,  will  give  the  medical  reader  ample  and  valuable  historical  information. 


To  Correspondents. — The  length  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
a  record  of  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  preserve  in  the  Journal,  has  prevented  the  insertion  of 
Dr.  Leonard's  third  paper. — Dr.  A.  S.  Butler's  letter  came  too  late  for  to-day. 


Married,— At  Killingly,  Ct.,  27th  uh..  Dr.  Samuel  Hutchins  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Weatherhead. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  June  1st,  6L — IMales,  30 — female>,  3L 
Abscess,  1 — apoplexy,  1— disease  of  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  bowels,  1 — disease  of  brain,  3 — 
consumption,  10 — convulsions,  4 — child-bed,  1 — dysentery,  1 — dropsy,  1 — drowned,  1 — dropsy  of 
brain,  3 — erysipelas,  2 — exhaustion  from  voyage,  2 — typhus  fever,  3 — lung  fever,  3 — brain  fever,  1 
— gout,  2 — hooping  couf^h,  4 — disease  of  heart,  2 — infantile  diseases,  1 — disease  of  liver,  2 — 
inflammation  of  lungs,  3 — measles,  2 — marasmus,  1 — smallpox,  5 — tumor,  1 — teething,  2— . 
disease  of  throat,  1. 

Under  5  years,  23 — between  Sand  20  years,  12 — between  20  and  'W  years,  11 — between  40 
aud  60  years,  13 — over  GO  years,  2.    Americans,  2G  3  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  35. 
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Puerperal  Fever. — "  Essay  on  Puerperal  Fever,  and  other  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  women,  selected  from  the  writings  of  British  authors  previous  to 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  By  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.D.,  M.R.l.A. 
Philadelphia,  1850.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston."  By  the  request  of  the 
Sydenham  Society,  Dr.  Churchill  undertook  to  edit  certain  re-prints  of 
monographs  on  the  diseases  of  women,  and  particularly  puerperal  fever. 
There  has  been  much  written  upon  this  fever,  much  speculation,  and 
many  theories  advanced,  and  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  still  exists  re- 
garding its  pathology.  As  Dr.  Churchill  justly  remarks,  some  will  locate 
and  regard  the  disease  in  different  organs  or  tissues,  as  the  uterus,  ome7i- 
tum,  peritoneum  ;  while  others  consider  it  an  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
or  a  fever  sui  generis.  As  to  remedies,  the  same  diversities,  or  still  greater 
ones,  exist.  High  authority  recommends  saline  purgatives.  One  loses 
his  patients  unless  he  bleeds  largely  in  the  commencement ;  while  an- 
other is  sure  to  lose  his,  if  he  bleeds  at  all.  Calomel  is  a  universal  reme- 
dy in  one  epidemic,  while  opium  is  in  another.  That  puerperal  fever  is 
a  contag-ious  and  malignant  malady,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  All 
are  agreed  on  that  point;  and  every  practitioner  who  attends  a  lying-in 
woman  during  its  prevalence,  should  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care, 
as  regards  ablution  and  change  of  dress.  The  w^ork  of  Dr.  Churchill  is 
eminently  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  profession  ;  no  one  better 
qualified  could  have  been  selected  for  its  editorial  charge,  and  we  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  essays  upon  puerperal  fever  that  has 
been  published. 


British  American  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. — The  May  number  of 
this  well-conducted  Journal  has  been  received,  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  made  a  change  in  its  publishers.  With  the  change,  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  new  type,  and  an  altered  form,  presenting  altogether  a  new 
and  improved  series.  We  sincerely  wish  the  editor  and  publishers  the 
success  that  should  ever  attend  a  publication  of  such  distinguished  merit. 
Messrs.  Wood,  of  New  York,  are  agents  for  it. 


Chloride  of  Zinc. — Mention  was  made,  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Journal,  of  the  deodorizing  and  antiseptic  properties  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc.  Since  then,  we  have  had  a  sample  sent  us,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ferguson,  chemist  and  apothecary,  348  Washington  st.  Having 
carefully  examined  and  tested  its  purity,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
is  fully  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  or  made  use  of,  and  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend  it  to  those  who  may  wish  to  test  the  singular  properties 
of  this  chloride. 


A  FoBtus  discharged  by  the  Mouth. — In  the  Gazette  Medicale  of  the  23d 
of  February,  is  the  report  of  a  very  singular  case,  taken  from  the  Spanish 
journals.  Morea  de  la  Cruz,  IS  years  of  age,  having  yellow  fever,  was 
attacked  with  severe  vomiting.  During  the  attack,  she  threw  up  with  great 
difficulty,  what  proved  to  be  a  perfectly-developed  fostus  of  four  months. 
The  female  died  the  next  day  ;  and  on  examining  the  body,  the  uterus 
was  found  much  enlarged,  and  between  that  organ  and  the  vagina,  an 
opening  communicating  with  the  intestine  was  found,  four  inches  in 
diameter. 
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[Uoncluded  from  page  368.] 

May  9th. — -The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock  ;  Dr.  Johnson,  first  Vice 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  axiopted. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Drake,  the  speakers  were  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
their  remarks.  This  limit  was  afterwards  reduced  to  ten  minutes,  and 
members  were  prohibited  from  speaking  more  than  twice  on  the  same 
resolution. 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  Dr.  Blatchford  now  came  before  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  moved  their  indefinite  postponement,  but 
the  motion  was  not  sustained. 

Dr.  Theobald,  of  Baltimore,  proposed  the  following  resolution,  to  wit : 

That  those  medical  schools  which  by  law  require  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  be  21  years  of  age,  and  to  pursue  their  studies  three  years,  be 
requested  to  enforce  them  ;  and  that  those  not  having  such  laws  be  re- 
quested to  enact  them. 

The  resolution  was  not  entertained,  but  as  it  afterwards  came  before 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  it  may  remain  in  the  record. 

Again  about  half  an  hour  was  consumed  in  what  appeared  to  be  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Motions  and  amendments  came  from  all  quarters. 
Any  one  attempting  to  speak  was  brought  up  by  the  call  to  order.  A 
motion  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  did  not  prevail.  The  pre- 
vious question  was  moved,  sustained,  and  re-considered.  Finally,  after 
explanations,  a  motion  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole,  with  Dr. 
Knight,  of  Connecticut,  ex-President,  in  the  chair,  was  adopted  ;  the  pre- 
siding officer,  Dr.  Johnson,  urging  this  upon  the  Association,  and  confess- 
ing his  inability  to  extricate  them  from  their  confusion,  owing  to  his  want 
of  experience  in  parliamentary  rules. 

Dr.  Morris,  of  Pa.,  objected  to  the  phraseology  of  the  resolutions, 
though  he  went  behind  no  one  in  interest  upon  the  question  of  medical 
education  itself.  The  resolutions  were  calculated  to  keep  up  the  feeling 
that  the  interests  of  the  profession  were  different  from  those  of  the 
professors. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Louisville,  did  not  originate  the  term  laymen,  and  used 
it  in  no  invidious  sense.    If  the  Association  would  listen,  he  would,  as 
19 
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delegate  from  the  University  of  Louisville,  state  the  result  of  a  trial  in 
that  University.  They  had  extended  the  term  two  weeks.  No  good 
had  resulted,  and  they  had  decided  to  go  back  to  the  old  term. 

Dr.  Storer,  of  Boston,  as  no  gentleman  from  New  England  had  spoken, 
rose  to  defend  the  private  medical  instructers  of  Boston.  They  had 
great  advantages,  and  used  them  faithfully.  The  term  for  lectures  in 
Boston  was  four  months,  and  this  was  enough  to  make  young  men  sick 
of  lectures.  In  the  interval,  the  remaining  eight  months,  the  instructers 
were  faithful  to  their  trust.  The  students  had  clinical  instruction  and 
recitations  daily. 

Dr.  Lawson,  of  Ohio,  read  the  records  to  show  what  had  been  the 
action  of  tfie  Association.  He  did  not  like  the  resolutions.  They  were 
not  pointed  enough.  Would  require  a  good  moral  character  and  a  good 
English  education  of  a  candidate  for  matriculation.  The  schools  could 
lengthen  their  term  if  they  acted  in  concert.  Wished  the  Association 
should  refuse  to  admit,  as  representatives  to  their  meeting,  delegates  from 
all  schools  that  did  not  comply  with  the  recommendations.  Confessed 
he  had  repeatedly  signed  diplomas  for  young  men  whom  he  considered 
utterly  unqualified  to  practise  medicine.  Hitherto  the  Association  had 
advised — now  he  hoped  it  would  compel.  This  he  believed  to  be  the 
only  way.  Dr.  Lawson  introduced  five  resolutions,  in  substance  as 
given  in  his  remarks,  which  he  proposed  should  be  substituted  for  those 
under  consideration. 

Dr.  Drake  offered  an  additional  resolution,  that  students  of  medical 
schools  be  required  to  attend  lectures  to  the  end  of  the  session,  to  what- 
ever time  it  may  be  extended,  unless  they  have  special  permission  to  depart. 
The  above  was  approved,  as  also  that  of  Dr.  Theobald,  before  recorded. 

Dr.  Mitchell  objected  to  the  term  laymen.  Thought  the  resolutions 
unworthy  of  the  Association  ;  they  were  indefinite.  It  was  the  nature 
of  the  American  student  to  be  busy.  If  you  don't  occupy  him,  you 
corrupt  his  habits.  He  preferred  the  Association  should  rather  prescribe 
the  departments  of  science  the  student  should  attend,  than  how  long  he 
should  study.  Would  make  botany,  geology,  atmospheric  phenomena, 
Sic,  requirements.  They  could  not  limit  or  prescribe  the  student's  time 
of  study.  The  impression  on  his  mind  would  be  made  in  the  office  of  his 
preceptor,  if  the  latter  were  worth  a  groat ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Jef- 
ferson College  would  not  shorten  the  intervals,  by  lengthening  the  terms 
of  lectures.  Four  months  was  enough  to  devote  to  theoretical  know- 
ledge.    He  was  adverse  to  restrictions  and  in  favor  of  rigid  examinations. 

Dr.  Oilman,  of  New  York,  gave  the  experience  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity. They  had  been  complimented  in  the  resolutions  for  extending 
their  term  and  adding  to  the  number  of  professors.  They  found  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Association  a  good  one.  Their  experience  con- 
firmed their  opinion.  They  would  not  retrace  their  steps.  It  was  not 
impossible  to  retain  their  students.  They  were  as  well  kept  together  as 
they  ever  had  been.  Said  this  not  in  a  boasting  spirit.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  if  professors  were  earnest,  tried  the  system  in  good  faith,  and 
strove  to  impress  their  students  with  its  necessity,  they  would  succeed. 
The  responsibility  rested  with  the  public  teacher.    He  strengthened  the 
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hands  of  the  private  preceptor,  who  could  only  advise.  The  schools, 
however,  could  require  this  advice  to  be  followed,  and  then  the  student 
would  heed  it. 

Dr.  Gross,  of  Kentucky,  wished  to  know  the  proportion  in  New  York 
University  tliat  were  from  a  distance.   Was  answered  about  three  fourths. 

Dr.  Drake  would  throw  out  etiological  notions.  Had  got  into  the 
habit  of  it.  Had  had  great  means  of  observation,  and  declared  the  diffi- 
culties were  irremediable  in  the  present  condition  of  the  age  and  the 
country.  First,  there  was  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  learned  languages. 
This  was  the  progress  of  the  age.  The  results  were  great,  great  in 
everything  else,  and  would  be  in  medicine.  The  time  would  come,  not 
in  his  day,  but  the  time  would  come  w-hen  the  results  of  this  progress 
would  be  great  and  glorious  in  medicine,  beyond  anything  the  world  has 
seen.  In  the  second  place  we  were  a  confederacy  of  States,  and  there 
was  rivalry  among  them.  The  people  were  the  fountain  of  all,  and  if  tlie 
schools  should  conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Association,  he 
would  guarantee,  a  few  joining  him,  to  go  into  another  State  ;  and,  if  his 
views  were  more  adapted  to  the  notions  of  the  people  and  the  age,  ob- 
tain a  charter  in  opposition  to  the  schools,  and  thus  circumvent  them. 
The  people  must  be  elevated  before  the  schools. 

Dr.  Ware,  of  Boston,  was  there  to  represent  and  defend  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Cambridge — not  for  the  reasons  advanced  on 
his  side  of  the  house,  not  because  students  would  leave  before  the  coqi- 
pletion  of  a  six-months  course  (for  some  would  do  the  same  of  a  two- 
months  or  three-months  course,  and  the  proportion  would  be  as  great  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other),  but  because  they  deemed  it  not  necessary, 
not  advantageous.  A  four-months  course  was  all  that  was  necessary, 
or  salutary,  all  that  a  student  could  receive  with  advantage  to  his  mind. 

The  proposition  of  the  Association  was  presented  under  two  phases. 
First,  they  said,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  increase  the  number  of  lec- 
tures, but  to  give  more  deliberation  to  the  student.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  iTiaintained,  an  extension  of  time  was  absolutely  necessary  to  giving 
a  complete  course  of  lectures.  Here,  now,  was  an  inconsistency.  A 
complete  course  of  medical  lectures  was  not  a  possibility  in  six  months, 
in  eight  months,  nor  in  twelve  months.  This  was  not  their  object ;  but 
to  qualify  the  student  lor  his  immediate  duties,  to  train  his  mind,  to  give 
him  habits  of  induction,  of  analysis.  Men  must  learn  for  themselves, 
acquire  by  their  own  observation.  It  was  better  to  discipline  and  train 
them  for  this,  than  to  cram  their  minds  from  books.  They  had  adopted 
the  four-months  course  as  most  conducive  to  this  result.  He  did  not 
consider  the  Association  committed  to  any  particular  course.  The  doings 
of  the  body  were  not  binding  from  year  to  year.  It  was  a  delegated 
body.    If  wrong  upon  any  subject,  it  was  bound  to  retract. 

Dr.  Phelps,  of  New  York,  rejoiced  that  institutions  who  have  com- 
plied with  the  recommendations  of  the  Association  were  to  be  applaud- 
ed. Was  in  favor  of  the  resolutions,  because  it  was  impossible,  even 
in  six  months,  to  do  justice  to  the  sciences  embraced  in  a  course  of  medi- 
cal education. 

Dr.  Kerfoot,  of  Pa.,  believed  the  private  practitioner  had  as  much  to 
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do  with  the  production  of  a  qaalified  physician  as  the  schools.  He 
thougfit  the  schools  should  be  honest,  not  afraid  of  competition,  nor  of 
their  students.  That  they  should  be  firm  in  sustaining  the  requirements, 
whether  for  entrance,  or  for  a  degree,  and  care  not  if  refusal  lost  them 
the  influence  of  a  man  practising  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  in  pro- 
curing additions  to  their  pupils.  He  thought  lec^islative  interference  was 
necessary  to  stop  the  charlatan  and  the  quack.  There  should  be  a  State 
central  board  to  examine  for  degrees,  and  any  one  practising  without 
their  diploma  should  pay  the  penalty. 

Dr.  Powell,  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that  the 
weight  of  responsibility  rested  upon  medical  professors,  but  thought 
there  should  be  intelligent  concert  between  them  and  practitioners. 
He  introduced  a  resolution  that  the  schools  should  examine  as  well  for 
the  matriculation  as  the  graduation  of  a  student,  and  that  the  acquisi- 
tions for  matriculation  should  be  equal  to  those  required  by  respectable 
academies. 

Dr.  Raphael,  of  Louisville,  was  in  favor  of  the  amendments,  particu- 
larly that  relating  to  preliminary  education  requiring  only,  for  matricula- 
tion, a  good  English  education.  Thought  the  great  body  of  practitioners 
in  this  country  were  as  well  qualified  by  their  acquisitions  as  those  of  any 
other  country. 

Dr.  Little,  of  Pa.,  was  opposed  to  Professor  Lawson's  substitutes. 
The  resolutions  before  the  Association  covered  the  entire  ground.  The 
preamble  reiterates  what  has  been  four  times  affirmed  by  the  Associa- 
tion. This  body  may  be  considered  as  having  but  one  opinion,  and  the 
journals  who  opposed  its  action,  having  entered  upon  the  discussion  with 
a  bias,  should  have  no  influence  upon  the  present  proceedings. 

Since  the  meeting  last  year  in  Boston,  everything  tended  to  confirm 
the  views  of  the  Association.  Two  schools  had  adopted  and  faithfully 
carried  out  the  recommendations.  The  professors  of  these  schools  were 
not  discouraged,  though  the  students  were  somewhat  diminished  in  num- 
bers ;  they  would  go  on  if  sustained  by  the  Association.  But  he  main- 
tained, even  if  the  recommendations  had  not  in  any  instance  been  adopt- 
ed, that  the  Association  should  still  go  on  as  it  had  beg!in.  Education 
should  advance,  and  not  retrograde. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  regretted  that  the  resolutions  commended 
two  universities,  in  disparagement  to  the  rest ;  but  this  imposed  upon 
him  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  making  a  statement,  based  upon  his 
own  observation,  to  show  that  this  commendation  was  undeserved. 
Nominally,  the  term  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  began  on  the 
first  Monday  of  October.  He  happened  to  be  there  about  the  last  of 
that  month.  He  then  found  the  professor  of  anatomy  just  commencing 
osteology.  On  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  the  lectures  were  devoted  to 
matters  and  things  in  general"  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  other 
professors.  In  giving  these  preliminary  lectures  they  did  no  more  than 
the  professors  in  Louisville.  He  asserted,  therefore,  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia University  had  not,  in  a  bona  fide  manner,  come  up  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Association.  He  believed  the  New  York  professors 
did  in  hke  manner ;  and  he  would  leave  the  profession  and  the  public 
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to  judge  of  the  acfjuirements,  cotnparallvely,  of  the  graduates  of  these 
boasted  universities  and  those  of  the  West. 

Dr.  Stille,  of  Philadelphia,  explained.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
gentleman  meant  to  represent  the  Philadelphia  schopl  fairly  ;  but  his  in- 
ferences were  certainly  wrong.  The  lectures  on  general  and  microscopic 
anatomy  preceded  those  on  osteology.  And  so  of  the  other  departments 
mentioned.  And  he  would  defy  any  one  to  prove  that  the  University 
had  not  in  a  bona  Jide  manner  adopted  the  recommendations. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  the  debate  close  at  half  past  12,  and  that  the 
committee  report  to  the  Association  all  the  resolutions  before  them,  and 
request  that  they  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  education,  to 
report  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr,  Annan,  of  Ky.,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  second  resolution 
making  invidious  distinctions  among  the  universities,  and  giving  prefer- 
ence to  two  schools,  over  the  rest.  Moreover,  it  was  not  true,  for  they 
could  not  get  their  students  to  listen  to  October  lectures.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  motion  would  be  voted  down. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  the  resolution  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
names  of  particular  colleges. 

Dr.  Morris  offered,  as  a  substitute  for  all,  the  resolution  following 
That  the  Association  re-affirms  its  recommendations  in  regard  to  medi- 
cal education,  and  urges  that  private  instructers  should  receive  into  their 
offices,  as  students,  only  those  qualified  by  previous  instruction  to  pursue 
the  study  of  medicine. 

This  substitute  was  adopted. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  chairman,  Dr.  Knight,  reported  the 
above  resolution  to  the  Association,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  education,  to  report  the  ensuing  year.  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Vice  President,  Dr.  Lopez,  before  taking  the  chair,  requested 
that  Dr.  Knight  might  retain  it,  and  he  be  permitted  to  read  a  protest, 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates  of  Alabama,  to  correct  misrepresentations 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  last  year,  and  printed  on  page 
380  of  the  printed  reports.  The  reading  was  allowed,  and  the  protest 
was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Association. 

Afternoon  Session. — On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  sur- 
gery was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock,  and 
some  resolutions,  to  be  proposed  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  were  made  the  order 
of  business  immediately  after  the  disposal  of  the  report. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wood,  it  was  resolved,  in  relation  to  the  communi- 
cation of  Dr.  Fenner,  that  his  projected  annual  publication  on  the  dis- 
eases and  medical  statistics  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
meets  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Association. 

The  order  of  the  afternoon,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  practical 
medicine,  Dr.  Mitchell,  chairman,  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Association.  This  report  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability  and  labor. 
Much  of  it  was  devoted  to  epidemics,  and  to  cholera  especially.  After 
the  reading,  a  short  debate  arose  on  its  reference,  as  to  whether  the  adop- 
tion and  reference  of  a  report  were  equivalent  to  endorsing  its  sentiments. 
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This  being  generally  understood  in  the  negative,  the  report  was  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  coninriittee  on  publication. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  obstetrics, 
giving,  as  reasons  for  not  introducing  a  full  and  formal  report,  that  there 
had  been  no  important  improvements  in  the  obstetric  art  during  the 
past  year.  Dr.  Evans,  a  member  of  the  committee,  asked  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  paper  giving  a  description  of  an  instrument  of  his  invention, 
which  he  had  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  and  considered  a  decided 
improvement.  After  some  explanation  on  his  part,  permission  was  given, 
and  his  paper,  with  the  letter  of  the  chairman.  Dr.  Prioleau,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  publication.  During  these  proceedings,  and  previous 
to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Evans,  a  report  was  received  from  the  committee 
on  nominations,  on  the  standing  committees  of  the  Association  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  chairmen  of  these 
committees  respectively. 

On  medical  sciences — Dr.  Bennett  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans. 

On  practical  medicine — Dr. 'Austin  Flint,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

On  surgery — Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Georgia. 

On  obstetrics — Dr.  D.  Humphreys  Storer,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

On  medical  education — Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

On  medical  literature — Dr.  Thomas  Reyburn,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

On  publication — Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  committee  also  recommended  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for 
the  place  of  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1851. 

Before  the  report  was  accepted,  some  debate  arose  on  dividing  it,  that 
the  question  might  be  taken  on  the  committees,  and  on  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, separately.  Some  members  also  wished  a  postponement  of  the  ac- 
tion in  relation  thereto,  as  it  was  possible  the  constitution  might,  before 
adjournment,  be  so  altered  that  a  new  arrangement  of  committees  would 
be  necessary.  All  objections  were  overruled,  however,  and  the  report  was 
accepted.  Dr.  H.  R.  Frost,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  assisted  by  Drs.  Galllard,  De  Saussure 
and  others. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  on  Friday  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

An  entertainment  was  given  to  the  Association  on  Thursday 
evening,  by  the  regular  profession  In  the  city,  at  Masonic  Hall.  It 
was  all  that  one  could  wish,  and  more  than  he  could  expect.  Five 
hundred  seats  were  provided.  The  tables  were  loaded  with  every 
delicacy  of  the  season,  and  the  speaking  showed  that  differences 
upon  a  sectional  or  business  matter  were  not  allowed  to  mar  the  feel- 
ings appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the  united  profession.  Distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  them  Drs. 
Ware  and  Storer,  of  Boston,  expressed  their  sentiments  and  contributed 
to  the  joy  of  the  delegates.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
committee  of  arrangements  declined  to  furnish  wine  at  the  feast.  The 
chairman.  Dr.  Drake,  and  the  President  elect.  Dr.  Mussey,  are  among 
the  oldest,  the  most  active,  strenuous,  and  consistent  laborers  in  the 
temperance  cause.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  and  pray  for,  that  the  American  Medical  Association,  as  a 
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body,  will  always  give  their  influence  to  the  promotion  of  temperance. 
Their  social  meetings,  public  and  private,  have  this  year  given  another 
manifestation  of  the  truth  that  wine  is  wholly  unnecessary  as  an  incen- 
tive to  festive  enjoyment.    The  assembly  dispersed  at  an  early  hour. 

Friday  Morning,  9  o'clock. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9 
o'clock  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Vice  President.  The  record  of  yesterday's 
proceedings  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  sciences  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Dr.  Parsons,  of  Providence,  and  without  being  read  referred 
to  the  committee  on  publication. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  surgery.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati, 
chairman,  the  order  of  the  day,  would  now  in  due  course  have  come 
before  the  Association,  but  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Huston,  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs,  who  would 
be  obliged  to  absent  himself  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  Dr. 
Mussey,  if  the  rules  were  suspended,  would  yield  the  floor  to  that  com- 
mittee. The  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  Association  listened  to  the 
very  valuable  report  of  Dr.  Huston,  showing  that,  in  spite  of  the  expose  of 
former  years,  the  best  efforts  of  the  physician  were  rendered  of  no  avail, 
and  the  public  health  was  tampered  with,  owing  to  the  continued  adul- 
teration of  drugs. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  Association,  however,  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  The  report  closed  by  naming  several  plans 
which  might  jae  beneficial,  such  as  the  appointment  of  inspectors  by 
legislative  enactment,  the  careful  inspection  by  the  physician  of  all  drugs 
supplied  to  his  patients,  the  appointment  by  State  societies  of  committees 
of  investigation,  the  cooperation  of  druggists  and  apothecaries  to  dis- 
countenance the  venders  and  the  sale  of  spurious  medicines,  the  estab- 
lishment of  pharmaceutical  associations,  which  had  been  tried  and  found 
efficient  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  a  determination  in  purchasers 
to  buy  only  of  respectable  dealers,  and  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
their  medicines. 

The  report  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : — 
First,  Resolved,  That  State  and  local  societies  be  requested  to  appoint 
boards  of  examination  to  procure  specimens  of  drugs  exposed  for  sale 
within  their  limits,  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  them  at  their  annual 
meetings. 

Second,  Resolved,  That  respectable  druggists  and  apothecaries  be  re- 
quested to  adopt  means  to  suppress  the  sale  of  adulterated  medicines, 
and  to  form  pharmaceutical  societies  for  the  promotion  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  art. 

Tliird,  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  be  ap- 
pointed, to  collect  information  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Warren  remarked  that  if  physicians  would  employ  none  but  re- 
spectable apothecaries,  wdiose  medicines  they  could  depend  upon,  the 
evil  would  soon  be  remedied. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  publication. 
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Dr.  Mussey  now  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  surgery,  giving 
special  attention  to  anesthesia  in  surgical  operations,  and  to  cancer. 
The  opinions  of  tlie  best  surgeons  in  the  country  were  shown  to  vary  as 
to  the  best  agent  for  producing  insensibility.  Several  had  settled  down 
quietly  in  the  use  of  chloroform,  having  seen  no  fatal  and  few  alarming 
effects  from  it.  A  number  of  surgeons  preferred  to  use  sulphuric  ether. 
Some  a  combination  of  chloroform  with  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  two  or  three  ;  and  others  the  strong  or  concentrated  "  chloric  ether." 
Dr.  Mussey  narrated  a  case  wiiich  happened  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kim- 
ball, of  Lowell.  In  an  operation  for  aneurism  of  the  internal  iliac  artery, 
a  patient  inhaled  chloroform  at  intervals  while  the  operation  lasted,  say 
one  hour,  about  two  ounces  in  all.  After  the  effects  had  passed  off,  he 
appeared  comfortable,  but  constantly  affirmed  that  he  was  poisoned. 
On  the  17th  day  haemorrhage  took  place  and  he  died.  A  post-mortem 
examination  exhibited  no  plastic  lymph  at  the  point  of  ligature.  It  may 
be  that  in  this  case  chloroform  destroyed  the  plastic  power  of  the  blood 
in  the  healing  process.  Dr.  Mussey's  experience  in  the  use  of  chloro- 
form had  been  extensive,  and  he  could  not  recall  a  case  similar  to  the 
above.  He  was  very  careful  to  administer  it  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
on  an  empty  stomach,  duly  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  in  very  small 
quantities,  producing  always  anaesthesia  in  a  very  gradual  manner. 

Still,"  he  added,  if  understood  aright,  "  it  might  prove  that  chloric 
ether,  after  all,  was  the  best  anaesthetic  agent." 

The  treatment  of  scirrhus  and  the  effects  of  treatment  were  next  illus- 
trated. Here,  again,  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  In  the 
experience  of  a  number,  operations  were  ineffectual,  and  they  would  not 
now  resort  to  them.  While  others,  among  them  Drs.  Warren  and  Park- 
man  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Wood  of  New  York,  had  found  operations  to 
result  favorably  to  the  patient  in  numerous  instances.  One  or  two 
cases  were  narrated,  where  a  tumor  had  been  excised,  after  several 
returns  of  the  affection,  and  the  patient  had  ultimately  recovered  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Medication  had  also  been  effectual  with  some, 
and  of  no  avail  with  others.  Dr.  Brainard  had  found,  after  experiment, 
a  solution  of  the  lactate  of  iron  more  rapid  and  beneficial  in  its  effect 
than  any  other  remedy. 

Dr.  Twitchell  had  seen  a  bread  and  milk  diet  effect  a  cure.  He 
cautioned  patients  to  avoid  oils  and  sugar. 

The  report  proceeded  to  relate  "  experiences  "  in  the  treatment  of 
osteo-sarcorna,  injuries  of  the  brain,  aneurism,  gun-shot  wounds,  tetanus 
by  chloroform,  naevus,  varicocele,  fractures  simple  and  compound,  dislo- 
cations of  hip  and  elbow,  ovariotomy,  hare-lip,  tracheotomy  and  laryngo- 
tomy,  artificial  anus,  facial  deformity,  burns  and  scalds,  and  other  surgi- 
cal diseases.  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  was  called 
the  "  hero  of  the  bandage,"  which  he  had  successfully  applied  in  aneu- 
rism, in  gun-shot  wounds,  and  in  fractures.  The  report,  able,  interesting 
and  practical,  closed  with  a  description  and  exhibition  of  some  Surgical 
instruments,  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Caldwell  now  introduced  two  resolutions,  the  firsi 
relating  to  phrenology  and  animal  magnetisnij  the  second  relating  to 
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vital  organic  chemistry.  He  believed  that  the  term  vital  organic 
chemistry  "  was  a  misnomer,  and  that  there  was  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, any  science  thereon.  He  firmly  beheved  in  phrenology  and  mes- 
merism, and  conchided  by  moving  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  report  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  resolutions,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  After  a  short  debate,  Dr. 
Caldwell  assenting,  it  was  voted  that  Dr.  Caldwell  be  requested  to  per- 
form that  service. 

A  resokition  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Morris,  to  wit,  that  the  Association 
had  seen  with  pleasure  that  certain  druggists  of  Cincinnati  had  discarded 
all  quack  and  patent  medicines  from  their  stores,  and  recommended  them 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  physicians  and  the  public. 

Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  opposed  this  resolution,  as  it  stood,  because 
there  were  in  other  cities  druggists  equally  worthy  of  commendation. 
AWer  a  debate  of  considerable  interest,  the  resolution,  modified  to  em- 
brace all  druggists  who  had  abandoned  the  sale  of  nostrums,  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Hooker,  of  Connecticut,  read  an  advertisement  of  Ayer's  cherry 
pectoral,  containing  certificates  from  several  distinguished  physicians, 
clergymen,  members  of  congress,  &:c.,  in  commendation  thereof.  The 
tricks  of  quacks  to  obtain  these  names  were  elicited  in  a  debate  of  much 
interest.  Dr.  Hooker  introduced  a  resolution  in  effect,  that  any  regular 
physician  lending  his  name  to  any  quack,  or  nostrum  of  any  quack,  should 
be  regarded  as  having  violated  the  rules  of  the  profession,  and  be  disr- 
countenanced  by  it.  After  being  so  modified  as  to  include  in  the  re- 
prehension all  medical  journals  advertising  such  nostrums,  the  resolution 
was  adopted. — Adjourned  to  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. — On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended  to  enable 
Dr.  Miller,  of  Louisville,  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  regard  to  clinical 
instruction  in  midwifery.  After  an  inquiry  as  to  the  motives  of  Dr. 
Miller,  and  a  satisfactory  reply  from  him,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  subject  of  clinical  instruction  in  midwifery  before  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Stille,  of  Philadelphia,  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  medical 
literature,  and  closed  with  the  following  recommendations  or  resolutions  : — 

First,  That  this  Association  regards  the  cultivation  of  medical  litera- 
ture as  essential  to  the  professional  improvement  of  a  physician,  and  as 
calculated  to  form  one  of  the  broadest  lines  of  distinction  between  him 
and  the  pretender. 

Second,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  encourage  periodical  medi- 
cal literature  by  the  contribution  of  original  papers,  and  by  subscriptions. 

Third,  That  the  Association  looks  with  favor  on  the  establishment 
of  medical  reading  clubs  for  the  purchase  of  valuable  medical  works 
and  periodicals,  and  for  the  literary  advancement  of  the  members. 

Fourth,  That  the  committee  on  medical  literature  be  instructed  to 
report  what  American  medical  work,  published  during  the  year,  is,  in  their 
estimation,  most  valuable,  and  that  the  same  be  publicly  proclaimed  to 
this  Association. 

Fifth,  That  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  raised  by  volun- 
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tary  subscription,  be  paid  to  the  author  of  the  best  literary  thesis,  on  a 
subject  physical,  medical  or  chemical ;  and  that  a  committee  of  seven 
be  ap[)oiiUed  to  decide  on  the  same,  wliich  shall  be  handed  in  before  the 
first  of  March  next,  the  name  of  the  author  remaining  a  secret  till  after 
the  merits  of  the  thesis  are  decided. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  international  copyright  (Geo.  B.  Wood, 
chairman)  was  accepted  and  appropriately  referred.  It  recommends  an 
application  to  Congress,  by  the  Association,  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
upon  the  subject. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  means  of  promoting  medi- 
cal literature,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

Dr.  Gross  introduced  resolutions,  in  efiect,  that  in  order  to  establish 
and  encourage  a  national  medical  literature,  the  schools  and  the  pro- 
fession generally  be  recommended  to  employ  native  rather  than  foreign 
works  as  text-books  for  pupils  ;  that  the  editing  of  English  works  by 
American  physicians  ought  'to  be  discouraged,  but  that  the  reprint  of 
foreign  works,  unrnutilated,  should  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Adopted. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  that  a  committee  on  unfinished  business 
be  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Adopted. 

Notice  was  given  by  Dr.  Drake,  that  he  should  move  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  so  far  as  it  regards  the  rights  of  permanent  members, 
that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  voting.  The  subject,  by  law,  lies 
over  for  consideration  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  McGuire  introduced  resolutions  expressing  die  gratification  of  the 
Association  that  Congress  had  conferred  on  the  grades  of  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  army  the  same  relative  position  as  to  rank  with  officers  of 
the  line,  and  praying  that  Congress  would  place  the  grades  of  medical 
officers  of  the  navy  on  the  same  relative  footing  as  to  rank  with  officers 
of  the  line  in  the  navy.  Adopted. 

Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  introduced  a  resolution  that  the  committee 
on  medical  education  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  plan  can  be 
devised  for  giving  more  thorough  instruction  in  chemistry. 

The  reports  of  the  committee  on  hygiene,  of  the  committee  on  indi- 
genous botany,  of  the  committee  on  medical  biography,  were  severally 
referred  to  the  committee  on  publication  ;  and  the  catalogue  of  plants 
to  the  committee  on  botany. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Drake,  Dr.  Sutton  w^as  made  a  permanent  member. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morris,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  to  the  hospital  physicians,  and  to  the  regular  profession 
in  Cincinnati  ;  also,  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cincinnati  College,  for 
the  free  use  of  their  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Gross  introduced  a  resolution  recommending  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  Adopted. 

Dr.  Schenck  introduced  a  paper  relating  to  poor  houses,  and  recom- 
mending a  change  of  name.  The  object  of  Dr.  S.  was  to  extend  their 
benefits  and  usefulness  ;  the  name,  in  his  opinion,  being  prejudicial  there- 
to.   The  paper  was  not  received,  nor  its  recommendation  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  com- 
mittees. 
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At  fifteen  minutes  past  6,  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1851. 


PECULIAR  EFFECTS  OF  IPECACUANHA,  PROM  IDIOSYNCRASY. 

BY  F.  W.  SHERRIFF,  M.D.,  HUNTINGDON,  CaNADA. 

Having  for  several  years  been  affected  in  a  singular  nnanner  by  ipecacu- 
anha, both  when  respiring  the  particles  of  the  powder,  and  also  from  tak- 
ing it,  internally,  I  conceive  that  a  statement  of  its  elTects  might  prove 
interesting  and  instructive  to  readers,  as  it  is  possible  a  similar  case 
might  be  met  with  in  practice. 

In  October,  1840,  I  had  an  attack  of  measles,  attended  with  severe 
cough  and  dyspnoea,  this  being  the  second  time  in  which  I  was  affected 
with  this  disease.  During  the  following  year,  I  had  several  attacks  of  se- 
vere catarrh,  attended  with  asthmatic  symptoms.  In  the  spring  of  1841, 
these  attacks  became  very  frequent,  but  which,  although  severe,  never 
lasted  more  than  twelve  hours,  always  ending  in  a  copious  secretion  of 
mucus.  I  now  became  rather  alarmed,  and  was  often  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  asthma,  as  my  health  was  in  general  good,  and  the  attacks  al- 
ways came  on  unexpectedly.  At  last,  in  reading  the  article  "  Asthma," 
in  the  Cyclopoedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  I  there  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  ipecacuanha  frequently  induced  a  similar  affection,  and  I  im- 
mediately concluded  that  such  was  my  case.  1  instantly  went  to  my 
surgery,  and  began  to  prepare  Dover's  powder,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes 
violently  affected.  This  experiment  1  frequently  repeated,  and  always 
with  the  same  result ;  and  now,  mixing  even  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder 
will  cause  wheezing  and  cough. 

To  be  affected  in  this  manner,  by  ipecacuanha,  is,  I  believe,  not  un- 
common :  but  the  manner  in  which  I  am  affected  when  taking  it  inter- 
nally, is  I  think,  very  remarkable.  Three  years  ago,  feeling  unwell,  I 
took  a  scruple  of  ipecac,  in  a  wine-glass  full  of  water.  In  five  minutes 
the  mucous  membranes  of  my  nose,  mouth  and  throat  became  violently 
irritated.  Urgent  dyspnoea  came  on,  my  nostrils  were  impervious  to  air, 
and  I  had  to  sit  erect  and  actually  gasp  for  breath.  Yellow  colored  wa- 
ter began  to  run  from  my  nostrils,  which  soon  changed  to  bloody  serum  ; 
my  mouth  and  throat  appeared  much  inflamed,  and  discharged  much 
thick  slime  and  mucus.  In  an  hour  I  vomited  freely  with  some  relief, 
but  for  three  weeks  I  had  severe  cough  and  great  tenderness  in  my  chest. 
About  a  year  afterwards  I  had  catarrh,  and  one  evening  I  took  a  draught 
containing  vin.  ipecac,  tine,  opii,  acet.  scill.,  of  each  half  a  drachm.  Jn 
a  few  minutes  I  became  affected  as  before,  but  not  with  such  severity. 
I  obtained  relief  this  time  by  going  into  a  warm  bath,  which  caused  an 
eruption  of  scarlet  blotches  all  over  my  body.  When  affected  on  former 
occasions  by  inhaling  the  powder,  I  have  been  frequently  relieved  by 
smoking  tobacco.  Until  the  last  six  years,  I  had  often  taken  large  doses 
and  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  preparing  it  pharmaceutically,  with- 
out the  slightest  injury  or  inconvenience  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
idiosyncrasy  has  been  caused  by  measles. — Brit,  Amer,  Med*  Jour, 
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DR.  JEFFRIES'S  ADDRESS— POPULAR  CREDULITY. 

In  a  previous  number  allusion  was  made  to  the  interesting  address  de- 
livered before  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society.  Since  that  time  it 
has,  by  order  of  the  Society,  been  published,  and  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  copying  a  page  of  it — all  we  have  room  for  this  week — for  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  seen  it.  In  speaking  of  the  credulity  of  many, 
the  doctor  says  : — "  Claim  for  some  new  doctrine  but  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  it  will  not  be  sufficiently  exciting  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  assert  for  it  some  supernatural  agency,  and  its  proselytes  are 
numerous !  Should  you  declare  that  by  some  new  process  the  eye  could 
be  made  to  see  more  minutely  or  extensively  than  is  natural,  it  would 
hardly  be  enough  to  arrest  the  vulgar  attention  ;  but  place  the  sense  of 
sight  in  the  occiput,  and  you  may  have  a  host  of  adherents.  Say 
that  the  touch  can  be  made  to  discriminate,  not  only  the  colors  of  a 
manufactured  texture,  and  even  to  discern  the  colors  of  light  in  the 
prism,  this  would  not  satisfy  the  wonder-loving  world  ;  but  declare  that 
it  feels  that  which  is  not  touched  at  all,  that  it  finds  tubercles  in  the 
liver,  and  tumors  in  the  abdomen,  in  patients  that  were  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  touch,  and  the  marvel  is  enough  to  stamp  the  silly  lie  with  the 
seal  of  truth  !  How  can  such  credulous  minds  appreciate  the  unadorned 
and  simple  principles  on  which  a  rational  medical  practice  is  formed  ? 
Would  that  it  could  be  said  with  truth,  that  this  ignorance  was  confined 
to  the  uneducated  and  the  vulgar !  It  is  not  so.  All  classes,  except 
the  sober-minded,  reading  class,  furnish  their  quota  of  superstitious  fol- 
lowers. The  lower  middle  class  of  society  abounds  with  them  ;  and  the 
upper  class  in  fortune  and  fiishion,  furnishes  not  a  few,  who  are  ready  to 
countenance  and  foster  these  delusions.  One,  moving  in  this  circle, 
has  been  heard  to  declare,  in  a  public  place,  that  a  particular  bonesetter 
was  born  with  the  knowledge  which  he  assumed  to  possess ;  and  when 
reminded,  that,  by  its  nature,  knowledge  was  that  which  must  be  ac- 
quired, to  assert  the  more  strenuously,  that  with  him  it  was  innate. 
And  on  this  perversion,  the  highest  surgical  authority  in  our  community 
was  put  down,  and  the  most  arrant  quack  exalted." 


EPIDEMIC  BRONCHIAL  AFFECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — There  is  a  complaint  prevailing  pretty  extensively  in  this  region, 
which  the  physicians  are  beginning  to  call  bronchitis.  I  should  think 
that  at  the  beginning  it  is  not  bronchitis,  but  an  affection  of  the  fauces. 
If  you  look  into  the  throat  you  find  it  redder  than  natural,  occasionally 
smooth  and  glossy  as  though  it  had  been  varnished  ;  tonsils  sometimes 
enlarged,  at  other  times  not;  tongue  sometimes  slightly  furred,  but  more 
frequently  clean  and  much  redder  than  in  health.  In  the  first  stage 
there  is  little  or  no  cough,  but  a  good  deal  of  irritation  about  the  throat, 
so  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  expectorate,  although 
very  little  is  raised,  and  that  Uttle  seems  to  be  teased  up  by  the  frequency 
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of  the  efforts.  The  disease  seems  to  be  obstinate  to  cure — and  after 
some  considerable  time  extends  till  it  reaches  the  bronchia,  and  then  .is 
characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis.  Patients  pay  but  little  at- 
tention to  it  at  first,  and  it  frequently  runs  a  long  time,  without  produc- 
ing much  inconvenience,  but  ultimately  there  is  considerable  danger  of 
consumption.  I  wish  some  of  your  correspondents  would  give,  in  the 
Journal,  their  views  of  the  complaint  and  the  best  method  of  cure. 

Respectfully,    Francis  Griswold  Edgerton. 
East  Hampton,  Conn.,  June  3d,  1850. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     JUNE    12,    185  0. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

May  loth.  Edinburgh  and  its  Neighborhood. — For  the  last  two  weeks 
it  has  been  alternately  snowing,  raining  and  blowing,  w^hich  induced  me 
to  remain  another  week  in  Edinburgh  before  commencing  an  excursion 
to  the  Lochs  and  Highlands.  This  must  be  the  country  for  umbrellas, 
since  if  you  leave  the  house  without  one,  a  drenching  is  sure  to  follow. 
Edinburgh,  from  its  age,  historical  associations,  its  institutions,  and  the 
concentration  of  things  that  give  interest  to  it  as  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
is  eminently  deserving  of  the  careful  examination  of  strangers.  Yester- 
day I  stood  on  Calton  Hill,  from  whence  could  be  seen  many  objects  of 
curiosity  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian."  There  was 
Jeanie  Dean's  cottage,  now  used  for  a  cake  and  beer  stand ;  the  Regent 
Murray's  house  ;  Salisbury  Crags,  Dumbiedike's  old  abiding  place  ;  Hume 
the  historian's  monument ;  the  Pentland  Hill,  slightly  whitened  with 
snow ;  the  lofty  Castle,  and  ruins  here  and  there,  indicating  the  localities 
of  extraordinary  transactions  in  the  feudal  days  of  this  damp,  cold,  yet 
beautiful  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  In  High  Street  stands 
the  queer  old  mansion  of  that  hardy  veteran  reformer,  John  Knox,  with  an 
inscription  still  legible,  probably  of  his  own  ordering — in  connection  with 
a  small  figure  in  relief  on  stone,  representing  either  the  position  of  a 
preacher  of  that  epoch,  or  the  attitude  of  prayer.  It  is  now  shamefully 
degraded  into  a  liquor  shop.  But  a  short  distance  from  thence  is  the  old 
Tron  Church;  Grey-Friar's  is  near  by,  with  its  crumbling  walls,  in  the 
yard  of  which  are  the  tombs  of  George  Buchanan,  Allan  Ramsay,  au- 
thor of  "The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  McKenzie,  Robertson  the  historian,  and 
many  others  known  to  literature,  science,  and  humanity.  Indeed,  wander 
where  we  may  in  the  burying  yards  of  Edinburgh,  we  are  startled  as 
well  as  delighted  w^ith  the  discovery  of  names  familiar  to  the  scholar  as 
the  marked  men  of  the  different  ages  in  which  they  lived.  There  are 
quaint  epitaphs,  too,  and  singular  inscriptions.  On  entering  Grey-Friar's, 
on  the  left  of  the  iron  gate,  is  an  elaborate  monument,  with  pillars,  letter- 
ed from  top  to  bottom,  on  which  the  following  lines  are  very  conspicuous: 

"  Reader,— John  Milne,  who  make  the  fourth  John, 
And  by  descent,  from  father  unto  son, 
Sixth  master-mason,  to  a  Royal  race 
Of  seven  successive  kings,  sleeps  in  this  place." 
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This  reminds  me  to  remark  that  free-masonry  seems  to  have  met  with  no 
opposition,  or  ever  to  have  been  in  bad  odor,  in  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  the  labors  of  charity  and  benevolence  with  which  its  members 
are  identified,  commands  the  respect  of  those  not  belonging  to  the  order, 
and  the  just  protection  of  the  legislature.  Only  last  week,  the  theatre  bills 
advertised  an  entertainment  for  some  special  purpose,  not  recollected,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland. 

How  Edinburgh  got  into  its  present  shape,  is  really  a  myster}^  The 
old  town  was  originally  on  a  high  ridge,  leading  from  Holyrood  Abbey  to 
the  Castle,  which  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  That  was  the 
court  end — between  which  and  the  new  town,  is  a  deep  valley,  crossed  by 
several  bridges.  Down  in  this  deep  gully,  resembling  the  dry  bed  of  a 
river,  terminate  various  railroads,  with  station  houses  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, almost  entirely  constructed  of  stone  and  iron.  Conflagrations  are 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  where  every  edifice,  from  a  palace  to  a  hen 
coop,  is  made  of  indestructible  materials.  Flights  of  stairs,  in  modern  as 
well  as  ancient  buildings,  are  invariably  of  stone,  to  the  highest  story. 

Railroads  tunnel  the  streets  and  fountains  of  this  country  with  perfect 
ease,  although  many  of  them  are  through  solid  ledges  of  stone.  The  tun- 
nel proposed  through  a  spur  of  the  Green  Mountain,  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  would  not  begin  to  compare  with  several  in  Wales,  already  referred 
to.  It  is  a  bold  scheme,  however,  and  would  exhibit  advantageously  the 
undaunted  enterprise  of  iN^ew  England,  and  prove  a  certain  source  of  profit, 
far  beyond  the  feeble  anticipations  of  its  warmest  friends.  But  to  return. 
Edinburgh  may  be  studied  advantageously  by  those  who  would  introduce 
its  improvements  into  American  cities.  Boston  gives  no  water  away,  ex- 
cept upon  the  Common,  at  the  beak  of  an  eagle :  here,  at  short  distances, 
are  free  fountains  where  all  may  fill  their  buckets  who  cannot  take  it  m 
their  apartments.  By  bearing  down  upon  a  brake,  no  more  water  is  drawn 
than  is  required — for  on  letting  go,  the  stream  is  cut  off',  so  that  not  a  gill 
is  unnecessarily  wasted.  Again,  urinals  are  here  to  be  found  at  conveni- 
ent places — an  immense  convenience  to  strangers,  who  in  Boston,  at  least, 
complain  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  of  sight:  Sewerage  is  rather  im- 
perfect :  too  much  filth  is  permitted  to  run  on  the  surface  in  gutters.  Some 
of  the  old  dwellings  are  seven  or  eight  stories  hign — each  floor  being  a 
series  of  habitations  for  families — without  yards  or  outbuildings  of  any 
kind.  Fortunately  the  hydraulic  pressure  is  sufficiently  strong  to  reach 
many  of  them,  and  wash  away  daily  accumulations.  There  are  frequent 
low  openings  or  doors  in  the  walls  oif  continuous  blocks,  called  Winds  and 
Closes,  which  are  dismal  alleys,  having  no  outer  or  terminal  opening. 
They  are  narrow,  dark,  and  most  of  them  extremely  offensive.  Doors 
open  laterally,  into  houses,  on  either  side,  whence  stairs  ascend  to  a  pro- 
digious height  in  some  places.  Thousands  of  inhabitants  live  in  these 
gloomy,  forbidding  dens,  in  which  misery  and  crime  are  represented  to 
abound.  A  work  has  just  been  published  in  Edinburgh,  entitled  "  The 
Winds  and  Closes,  by  Night  and  by  Day,"  that  in  its  descriptions  sur- 
passes the  most  active  imagination.  Articles  are  here  sold  for  food  in  the 
markets,  that  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  New  World  till  the  population 
makes  urgent  demands  upon  every  domain  of  nature.  Cockels  and  snails 
are  peddled  by  measure,  like  walnuts ;  and  skates,  rejected  by  our  fisher- 
men as  unfit  for  the  table,  are  considered  both  excellent  in  flavor  and 
nutritious. 

Scotland  has  been  passing  through  a  severe  trial  in  her  church  policy, 
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within  the  last  few  ^rears.  There  are  two  parties — the  Oid  Kirk  establish- 
ment and  the  Free  Church.  The  latter  possesses  the  energy,  talent,  indus- 
try, and  some  say,  all  the  Christianity  of  the  country,  though  but  little  of  the 
money.  Since  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Chalmers,  of  world-wide  cele- 
brity, his  mantle  is  thought  by  some  to  have  fallen  on  Dr.  Candlish  ;  but  oth- 
ers will  have  it,  nothing  but  his  old  clothes.  He  is  a  queer-looking  person- 
age, with  tangled  hair,  high  intellectual  frontal  developments,  but  awkward 
and  extremely  ungraceful — using  his  shoulders  like  a  fulling  mill,  heaving 
the  black  gown  up  one  side  while  down  it  goes  on  the  other.  Although 
elected  a  professor  in  the  University,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  he 
has  not  yet  accepted  the  appointment.  After  listening  to  one  of  his  ani- 
mated sermons,  and  feeling  disappointed  from  the  absence  of  those  exhibi- 
tions of  rhetorical  power  that  had  been  anticipated,  a  gentleman  was  in- 
quired of  where  the  speaker's  strength  lay?  "In  splitting  hairs,"  he  spi- 
ritedly answered,  "  and  then  tying  them  into  knots  which  it  requires  six 
months  for  other  theologians  to  untie."  All  the  ordinances  of  religion  are 
here  admirably  observed :  the  law  is  careful  to  specify  that  such  and  such 
matters  are  to  be  done  on  all  lawful  days.  On  entering  a  church,  two 
monstrous  metal  plates  stare  you  in  the  face,  on  which  all  are  expected  to 
deposite  a  moiety.  This  is  paying  for  the  preaching  in  advance.  A  lady 
complained  that  she  had  been  visiting  somewhere  out  of  Scotland,  where 
no  provision  was  made  for  receiving  an  offering — which  she  considered 
scandalous  and  perhaps  heathenish,  "  for,"  said  she,  "  what  can  be  more 
appropriate,  on  passing  the  portal  of  the  sacred  structure,  than  laying 
down  your  money  for  its  support  ?  "  This  feeling  seems  to  be  national. 
All  the  established,  or  rather  Old  Establishment  churches,  have  very  ele- 
gant, costly  houses  of  worship,  with  lofty  spires  and  towers,  while  the 
Free  Church  have  theirs  as  plain  and  free  from  architectural  display  as 
possible.  In  front  of  the  minister,  in  an  elevated  desk,  in  some  churches, 
sits  a  grave  sort  of  personage,  in  a  black  silk  gown,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
psalm  is  given  out,  hangs  up  a  board  on  each  side  the  pulpit,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  tune  in  which  it  is  to  be  sung;  in  others,  the  man  in  black 
rises  and  begins  to  sing,  the  whole  congregation  at  once  joining  in  the  ser- 
vice. No  musical  instrument  is  admitted  in  a  Presbyterian  church.  A 
gentleman  in  Glasgow,  who  had  subscribed  liberally  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  Free  house,  offered  to  double  the  subscription  if  the  proprietors 
would  consent  to  have  an  organ ;  but  the  proposition  was  voted  down  with 
indignation.  Another  trifling  peculiarity  obtains  here,  new  to  a  foreigner. 
An  old  woman  in  the  gallery,  instead  of  the  sexton,  seats  strangers.  A 
Frenchman,  many  years  ago,  was  listening  to  the  debates  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court,  says  the  story,  when  some  one  was  urging  the 
enactment  of  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  a  species  of  duck,  known  on  the 
coast  by  the  name  of  "  old  wives,"  He  inserted  in  his  diary,  that  decayed, 
old  married  ladies  were,  from  some  circumstance  beyond  his  comprehension, 
of  such  importance,  that  the  State  was  about  taking  efficient  measures  for 
their  better  security.  No  act  for  their  preservation  would  be  required 
here,  since  their  number  is  legion.  They  sell  fish  exclusively,  keep  all 
the  vegetable  stalls  in  the  markets,  tend  groceries,  drive  wheelbarrows,  and 
make  all  the  sharp  bargains.  In  the  rural  districts  the  females  are  nearly 
as  numerous  in  the  fields  as  the  males.  This  is  a  degradation  unbecom- 
ing the  civilization  of  glorious  old  Scotland  in  1850. 

Forest  trees  abound  every  where — planted,  of  course,  but  the  growth  is 
small,  compared  with  that  of  the  same  species  in  the  United  States.    It  is 
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extremely  rare  to  see  a  fruit  tree.  Gooseberries,  currants,  and  a  few  apple 
and  cherry  trees,  trained  against  a  wall,  is  the  extent  of  fruit .  culture  in 
this  neighborhood.  Fruit  is  consequently  always  dear.  A  gentlenrian  re- 
marked that  he  depended  for  his  supply  entirely  on  Canada.  Peaches,  if 
ever  seen,  are  extremely  rare.  Although  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that 
apples,  peaches,  &c.  would  not  succeed  here,  it  is  almost  certain  that  if 
any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  had 
the  control  of  these  rich  fields,  they  would  soon  astonish  the  natives  with 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  crops. 

There  is  a  native  talent  for  sculpture  in  Scotland,  exhibited  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  but  it  has  been  inclined  rather  to  caricature  than  the  sub- 
lime, if  the  specimens  extant  in  cathedrals,  cr5^pts  and  abbeys  are  an  evi- 
dence of  the  past.  Forest's  collection,  by  his  own  hand,  on  Calton  Hill, 
shows  both  artistical  taste  and  industry;  yet  the  imitations  of  vulgar  life 
are  the  best.  Some  excellent  groups  and  single  figures  by  Ritchie,  of 
Prince's  Street,  are  also  indicative  of  genius  ;  but  the  highest  order  of 
talent  in  this  department  of  the  fine  arts,  is  to  be  found  in  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  McEwen,  a  stone  cutter,  South  Clerk  Street,  Newington, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  appears  to  have  at- 
tracted no  kind  of  notice  from  any  quarter ;  but  he  is  destined  to  make  a 
sensation  if  he  lives  long  enough,  although  apparently  unconscious  of  his 
own  powers.  No  artist,  within  the  circle  of  my  observation,  can  take  a 
block  of  stone,  and  with  such  perfect  nonchalmice  knock  it  into  so  many 
comical  shapes,  instanter,  as  this  red-haired  grave-stone  cutter.  A  group 
of  his,  in  sandstone,  of  "John  Anderson,  my  Jo,"  is  enough  to  make  a 
desponding  man  quite  happy  in  the  midst  of  troubles. 

No  kind  of  industry  is  more  profitable,  in  this  land  of  legends,  than 
showing  old  ruins  at  a  shilling  a-piece.  Most  of  them  appear  to  be  rented 
to  farmers  near  by,  who  either  show  the  lion  themselves,  or  set  apart  one 
of  the  family  for  the  service.  Their  tongues  run  like  a  mill-clack,  such  is 
their  expertness  in  relating  tragical  events  and  memoirs  of  memorable 
warriors  or  their  true  loves,  who  died  ever  so  long  ago.  Strange  that 
some  shrewd,  far-seeing  Yankee  has  not  procured  an  antique  wigwam, 
and  King  Philip's  or  Massasoit's  skull,  for  a  show.  Linlithgow  palace, 
in  which  Queen  Mary  was  born,  Melrose  and  Roslin  castles,  must  yield  a 
larger  and  more  certain  income,  while  one  stone  remains  upon  another, 
than  our  Western  Railroad,  even  when  the  stock  is  above  par.  Americans 
have  the  reputation  of  being  good  customers,  where  kings  and  queens 
have  figured,  notwithstanding  their  democracy.  This  is  a  weakness  clearly 
perceivable  by  our  mother  countrymen,  who  humor  it  judiciously  and 
pocket  their  change.  Ladies,  of  the  romantic  school,  are  perfectly  raven- 
ous, of  course,  in  pursuit  of  astonishments  here. 

At  breakfast,  a  few  mornings  since,  I  met  the  much-talked-of  philan- 
thropist. Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  of  Abendburg,  Switzerland,  who  is  doing  won- 
ders in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Cretins.  His  name  is  quite  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Journals  in  our  country,  and  his  success  has  had  an  influ- 
ence, through  Dr.  Howe's  exertions,  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  an  experiment  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
idiots.  It  was  at  the  table  of  Mr.  George  Combe,  the  phrenological  philo- 
sopher, whom  not  to  know,  argues  oneself  unknown,  that  we  met.  Dr. 
G.  is  neither  tall  nor  short  in  stature  ;  has  long  hair,  moustaches,  a  florid 
complexion,  a  bright  eye,  and  a  countenance  lighted  up  with  benevolence. 
It  is  my  intention  to  visit  his  institution  in  the  Alpine  retreat  where  it  is 
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located,  sometime  in  July.  Mr.  Combe  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  shown  him  in  America.  A  beautiful  silver  tea  urn, 
bearing  a  complimentary  inscription,  a  parting  gift  from  those  who  attend- 
ed his  lectures  in  Boston,  is  a  constant  memento  of  his  many  friends  and 
admirers  in  the  capital  of  New  England.  He  is  warmly  engaged,  just 
now,  in  the  success  of  a  secular  school,  conducted  on  phrenological  princi- 
ples;  and  he  has  something  to  be  proud  of,  since  children,  taken  into  the 
school  in  the  profoundest  ignorance,  speedily  manifest  not  only  a  new  dis- 
position, new  tendencies,  and  new  aspirations,  but  acquire  the  elements  of 
useful  knowledge  with  uncommon  facility. 

A  favorable  hour  has  just  been  occupied  in  seeing  the  Highland  Muse- 
um, which  is  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  agricultural  implements, 
models  of  ploughs,  rakes,  and  harvesting  apparatus,  together  with  speci- 
mens of  monstrous  growths  of  trees,  represented  by  transverse  sawed  sec- 
tions ;  portraits  of  fine  oxen,  swine,  horses,  &;c.  &c.  It  is  a  praiseworthy 
institution,  and  exerts  a  far  better  influence  on  the  public  mind  than  all  the 
military  displays  in  the  kingdom.  The  one  tends  to  peace  and  plenty ; 
the  other,  to  physical  sufferings  and  mental  deterioration.  A  finer  collection 
of  odds  and  ends,  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Antiquarian  Museum,  George  Street.  Unfortunately,  much  of  it  is  too 
old :  the  inscriptions  can  no  more  be  deciphered  than  the  bird  tracks  on 
Connecticut  river.  A  few  of  the  tumuli  I  have  inspected  in  our  V/estern 
country,  whose  builders  as  well  as  the  era  of  their  construction  are  utterly 
lost  in  the  mist  of  unrecorded  centuries,  put  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  in 
other  countries  entirely  in  the  back  ground.  The  ingenuity  displayed  in 
their  workmanship,  their  collossal  size,  the  grandeur  of  their  conception, 
and  the  forces  that  must  have  been  employed  in  their  fabrication,  clearly 
show  that  the  American  continent  was  the  theatre  for  the  display  of  hu- 
man action  in  bloodshed,  in  rural  pursuits  and  cyclopean  architecture,  long 
before  Europe  was  in  the  occupancy  of  a  race  equally  advanced  in  demi- 
civilization.  Those  who  have  charge  of  these  antiques,  go  where  you 
may  in  Scotland,  abound  in  sayings  and  doings  that  amuse,  if  they  do  not 
instruct.  They  are  essential  links  in  the  chain,  connecting  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  sufficiently  tinctured  with  a  solemn  veneration  for  the 
shadows  of  former  realities,  to  animate  them  into  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
while  narrating  the  stories  with  which  they  are  freighted.  Thus,  in  stand- 
ing before  the  singularly-looking  baronial  mansion  of  Hawthornden,  on  the 
river  Esk,  once  the  residence  of  Drummond  the  poet,  in  the  subterranean 
passages  of  which  Robert  Bruce  was  concealed  from  his  enemies — his 
massive  sword  still  remaining  there — a  monstrous  plane  tree  is  growing. 
As  we  approached  its  waving  boughs,  the  guide  stopped,  raised  his  eyes 
towards  the  thick  foliage,  and  in  a  sort  of  sepulchral  tone  exclaimed,  "un- 
der this,  gentlemen,  Drummond  received  Ben  Johnson,  who  had  travelled 
four  hundred  miles  on  foot,  from  London,  to  pay  his  respects,  and  as  he 
approached,  thus  addressed  him, — 

'  Welcome  poet  Ben, 

To  good  Hawthornden.' " 

Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Goodsir,  the  anatomical  cabinet  of  the 
University  was  looked  over.  It  is  undergoing  a  remodelling  process. 
Under  his  eye,  it  will  be  renovated,  and  made  what  it  should  be.  There 
was  obvious  need,  from  all  accounts,  of  a  thorough  revolution  on  the 
shelves  and  in  the  bottles.  Some  fine  skeletons,  in  the  apartments  for  na- 
tural history,  are  the  principal  articles.    Mr.  Goodsir  has  both  the  enter- 
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prise  and  indomitable  industry  to  raise  these  collections  into  form  and 
value,  befitting  their  position.  Botany  may  be  most  advantageously  pur- 
sued in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Botanical  Garden,  which  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate care  and  supervision  of  Dr.  Balfour,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity— a  learned,  amiable  and  excellent  man.  Dr.  Christison,  whose 
books  take  a  high  rank  in  all  countries,  and  are  especially  in  demand  in 
the  United  States,  and  who  has  no  superior  in  materia  medica,  is  extremely 
polite  and  obliging  to  medical  strangers.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  kindness, 
hospitality  and  profound  attainments  in  science  so  happily  united  in  one 
individual. 


Unrolling  of  the  Egyptian  Mummy. — Last  week,  Mr.  Gliddon,  agreeably  to 
previous  aii'aua'emeats,  proceeded  to  open  a  coffin  coiilaiiiing  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  It  having  been  announced  that  the  body  was  that  of  the  daughter  of  a 
high  and  distinguished  functionary  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  was  expected 
to  present  a  very  rare  specimen  of  the  mode  of  embalming  among  that  ancient 
people.  Instead,  however,  of  being  a  priestess  of  Thebes,  as  was  supposed, 
Mr.  Gliddon,  as  well  as  his  audience,  was  much  chagrined  to  find  that  a  decep- 
tion had  been  perpetrated,  and  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  full-sized  man.  Whether 
the  deception  was  intentional,  is  uncertain,  the  number  of  years  elapsed  making 
it  of  course  impossible  to  determine  that  fact,  Mr.  Gliddon  labored  under  many 
peculiar  difficuUies  in  obtaining  the  mummy,  and  deserves  our  thanks  for  the 
zeal  displayed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  ;  and  we  sincerely  regret  that 
the  result  should  not  have  fully  realized  his  expectations.  He  very  safisfactorily 
explained  how  such  an  error  might  have  occurred.  He  stated  that  the  place  for 
embalming  contained  many  bodies  at  one  dme,  and  that  it  was  probable  the 
ticket  of  the  one  intended  for  the  sarcophagus  and  coffin  in  his  possession  (which 
indicated  by  the  form  of  the  face  on  its  front,  and  by  hieroglyphics  likewise,  to  be 
that  of  a  female),  got  placed  on  the  bed  or  body  of  another,  and  hence  the  error. 
There  is  one  thing  very  certain,  and  that  is,  the  coffin  never  was  opened  until  it  was 
brought  before  the  audience  last  week  ;  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the  mummy 
being  intact.  Instead  of  an  expensive  embalming,  which  was  expected  in  the 
case  of  the  supposed  priestess,  with  many  jewels.  Trinkets,  &c.,  about  her  sacred 
person,  the  body  appeared  to  have  received  only  an  immersion  in  boiling  bitumen 
(asphaltum) ;  and  for  the  jewels,  a  curious  stone  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  beetle, 
with  a  papyrus,  a  ritual,  or  page  from  the  book  of  the  dead,  which,  from  its 
peculiar  condifion,  could  not,  without  destroying  it,  be  unrolled.  Apart  from  the 
disappointment  in  the  sex  and  rank  of  the  individual  found  in  the  coffin,  the 
unrolling  of  such  a  relic  of  anfiquity  was  attended  with  much  that  was  instructive 
and  exceedingly  interesting.  The  bandaging  of  the  body,  together  with  the  use 
of  swathes  and  compresses,  proves  to  have  been  as  well  known  and  skilfully 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egypfians,  as  has  ever  been  done  by  our  modern 
surgeons.  The  great  interest  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  scientific  research 
has  never  been  better  illustrated  than  on  the  present  occasion.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  together,  at  one  time,  so  large  an  audience  composed  of  indi- 
viduals distinguished  for  their  acquirements  in  learning,  as  there  was  at  the 
exhibition  and  unrolling  of  the  mummy  by  Mr.  Gliddon. 


Death  of  Dr.  Twitchell. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Amos 
Twitchell.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  on  Sunday  evening.  May 
26th,  aged  60  years.  Dr.  Twitchell's  reputation  as  a  distinguished  physician  and 
surgeon,  has  been  long  known.  He  was  considered  perliaps  the  first  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  among  the  foremost  of  the  eminent  ones  in  New  England,  He 
was  a  careful  observer  of  disease,  and  considered  generally  very  correct  in  his 
diagnosis.  He  v^as  a  bold  and  skilful  operator,  very  few  excelling  him  in  the 
neatness  and  adroitness  of  his  operations.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his 
social  qualities,  and  endeared  himself  to  a  host  of  friends,  who  now  feel  their  loss 
by  his  death.  It  is  hoped  some  one  of  his  intimate  friends  will  furnish  us  with 
his  biography  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal. 
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Chang-es  in  Medical  Schools.— Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  saine 
University.  He  is  to  proceed  at  once  to  Europe  to  procure  proper  materials  for  ll!nstrat;oii  ni  his 
new  chair. — Prof  E.  Geddin^s  has  been  chosen  Professor  of  .Surgery  in  tlie  Medical  Collej^e  ot^ 
tioulh  Carolina,  vice  Dr.  Belling-er,  resigned  3  and  Prof.  S.  H.  Dickson,  late  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  is  elected  to  the  chair  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  S.  C.  Medical 
College. — The  time  of  commencing  the  lectures  in  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has 
been  clifmged  from  Novemher  to  March.  Professor  Dudloy  hav  ing  resigned  the  chair  of  Surgery 
held  by  hini  for  over  thirty  years,  lias  been  appointed  Emerims  Professor  of  Surgery. 

"  Reprehensible  Practice  "  vs.  Justice. — To  the  Editor,  &c. — In  reading  an  article  in  No.  15 
of  the  present  Vol.  of  the  Journal,  I  find  that  you  have  taken  notice  of  physicians  who  are  said  to 
have  violated  the  by-laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  prescribing  for  diseases,  and 
have  been  guilty  of  advertising  "  sovereign  specifics,  &c."  It  is  not  my  object  to  defend  thcit 
class  of  empirics,  who,  without  knowledge  or  character,  assume  to  be  physicians,  or  in  any  way 
to  countenance  quackery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  abide  strictly  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Society. 
Yet  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  opinions  of  medical  men  in  respect  to  the  practices  spoken  of. 
In  regard  to  myself,  I  claim  no  indulgences  from  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  I  have 
violated  no  known  law  of  its  regulations  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  court  an  investigation  (if  there  are  any 
charges) ;  and  if  there  is  an  investigation,  there  are  some  little  minds,  who  by  their  actions  stand 
accusers,  and  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  men  who  have  perilled  their  reputation  (in  the  eyes  of 
bigots)  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  the  vile  quack  that  practice  which  belongs  to  legitimate  medi- 
cine. I  need  not  refer  the  medical  public  to  a  host  of  names  of  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  honor  and  dignity  to  treat  these  diseases,  and  teach  others, 
by  their  writings,  the  principles  on  which  they  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  land  should  have  an  interest  in  this 
matter,  for  the  consequences  are  so  fearful  that  not  onl}'  the  guilty  suffer,  but  the  innocent  are 
made  to  suffer  the  sins  of  others.  Then  let  me  say  to  that  class  of  physici'ans,  whose  horror  has 
been  excited  at  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  who  turn  up  their  eyes  heavenward,  that  instead 
of  disparaging  the  regularly  educated  physician  in  his  endeavors  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of 
quacks  that  class  of  patients,  he  ought  to  have  the  honesty  to  encourage  him.  I  do  not  appear 
here  to  vindicate  others — I  leave  that  to  themselves.  As  I  was  included  in  the  article  referred  to, 
I  claim  to  be  heard  in  my  own  behalf  In  regard  to  "  assumed  names,"  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  have  never  done  business  except  under  my  own  name.  It  is  true  that  the  name 
of  the  office  is  that  of  another  person;  but  I  have  always  kept  my  own  up  in  the  office  as  the 
consulthig  physician  and  surgeon.  With  these  few  remarks,  1  take  leave  of  the  office  and  of  this 
subject,  at  present,  and  hope  the  gentlemen  may  succeed  in  exterminating  quackery  from  the  land. 

Boston,  June  3,  1830.  A.  S.  Butler,  M.D. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  work  on  Tumors,  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  published  a  few  years 
since  in  this  city,  has  been  translated  into  the  German  language. — Mrs.  Crosier,  of  Halifax,  Vt., 
died  last  month  at  the  advanced  age  of  105  years  6  months  9  days. — Prof  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
is  travelling,  on  account  of  ill  health,  on  the  Continent.  Wlien  last  heard  from,  he  was  at  Heidel- 
burgh  in  Germany. — Dr.  John  Hubbard,  of  Hallowell,  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  Maine, 
on  the  13th  ult. — A  young  man  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  ate  a  piece  of  honeycomb  in  which  was 
concealed  a  bee,  and  while  in  the  act  of  swallowing  it  was  stung  in  the  throat,  which  caused  his 
death  within  an  half  hour. — The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  chartered  a  female  Medical 
College,  conferring  upon  it  the  same  privileges  that  the  other  Medical  Colleges  have.  It  is  to  be 
located  in  Philadelphia. — Among  the  members  of  a  religious  congregation  in  Suffolk  Count}^ 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  are  said  to  be  over  70  years  of  age,  as  follows — 5  over  100;  18  over  90  j 
51  over  80  ;  and  45  over  70. — Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston, 
has  taken  passage  for  Europe.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  fakes  his  place  during  his 
absence. — The  Postmaster-General  has  decided  that  "  The  African  Repository,"  a  monthly 
periodical  of  32  pages,  printed  in  Washington  and  stitched  in  a  cover,  is  entiUed  to  pass  through 
the  mails  as  a  newspaper.  It  is  supposed  that  the  few  postmasters  who  have  hitherto  refused  to 
receive  newspaper  postage  on  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  will  consider  that  our 
weekl}^  uncovered,  unstitched,  single  sheet,  "  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events  "in  regard 
to  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  same  manner  the  Repositorj'  does  respecting  "  Colonization," 
is  as  much  a  newspaper  at  least  as  that  periodical,  and  act  accordingly. 


To  Correspondents. — The  continuation  of  Dr.  Leonard's  paper  on  Diarrhoea  is  again 
deferred  to  make  room  for  the  completion  of  the  Mechcal  Association  Proceedings. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  June  8th,  76. — Males,  34 — females,  42. 
Apoplexy,  2 — disease  of  bowels,  3 — inflammation  of  bowels,  4' — inflammation  of  brain,  1 — bron- 
chitis, 1 — consumption,  7 — convulsions,  1 — cancer,  1 — canker,  1 — croup,  1— child-bed,  1 — dysen- 
tery, 1 — dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  3 — drowned,  2 — erysipelas,  4~-exhauslion,  1— typhus  fever,  2 
— typhoid  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  2 — rheumatic  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  2 — dis- 
ease of  heart,  2 — hoemorrhage,  1 — intemperance,  1 — infantile  diseases,  6 — disease  of  liver,  1 — 
inflammation  of  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  2 — measles,  1-— old  age,  1— palsy,  1 — pleurisy,  1 — inflam- 
mation of  stomach,  1— -smallpox,  8 — scald,  1 — teething,  4 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  25 — between  5  and  20  years,  18 — between  20  and  40  years,  14 — between  40 
and  GO  years,  12 — over  60  years,  7.    Americans,  343  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  42. 
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Professor  Wehsterh  Conviction. — The  British  American  MedicalJourrial,  of  ]\Iont- 
real,  publishes  the  medical  evidence  in  this  case,  and  makes  the  following  ob- 
servalions  on  the  result  of  the  trial : — On  several  accounts  this  trial  is  a  most  re- 
markable one.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  wrangling,  and  but  few  objections 
were  raised  by  the  defendant's  counsel  against  the  character  of  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses.  Another  remarkable  feature  is  the  exceeding  care  with  which  the 
prosecuting  counsel  prepared  their  case  :  nothing  superfluous  or  irrelevant  appears 
to  have  been  mtroduced;  nothing  essential  to  have  been  omitted  to  render  clear 
as  possible  the  criminaPs  guilt; — w-itness  after  witness  is  introduced,  adding  link 
to  link,  in  proper  order,  until  a  case  appears  so  strong  as  to  defy  the  slightest 
doubt  of  guilt.  And  a  third  remarkable  feature  of  this  trial  consists  in  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  defence.  Dr.  Webster  may  be  guilty.  He  certainly  has  been  pro- 
nounced so.  But  he  may  not  be  so.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the  victim  of 
some  of  those  singular  congruities  of  ciicumstances  of  which  the  criminal  annals 
of  England  afford  not  only  one  example,  but  many.  There  certainly  has  been 
arrayed  against  him  an  overwhelming  mass  of  presumptive  evidence  of  a  very 
strong  character ;  and  yet,  in  all  that  evidence,  carefully  as  we  have  perused  it, 
ive  could  not  have  pronounced  him  '  Guilty ' :  the  return  to  which  lue  could  have 
assented  would  have  been  the  Scottish  verdict  of  ^  Not  Proven.^  " 

The  Northern  Lancet  also  inserts  the  medical  evidence,  and  remarks  : — "  The 
evidence  in  this  trial  is  of  the  most  lively  interest,  and  demonstrates  what  may  be 
satisfactorily  obtained  by  a  proper  course  and  a  well-directed  train  of  reasoning. 
The  medical  witnesses  have  without  a  semblance  of  doubt  demonstrated  that 
the  remains  found  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Medical  College,  were  those  of  a  man 
whose  age  and  '•  physical  measurements '  corresponded  with  those  of  Dr.  Park- 
man.  But  are  they  the  remains  of  that  unfortunate  man  ?  or  is  he  not  a  wanderer 
through  the  land,  a  victim  to  mental  hallucination  V 

The  editor  of  this  Journal,  in  his  last  private  letter  from  Edinburgh,  writes  : — 

Go  where  I  may  among  the  learned.  Dr.  Webster's  case  is  the  topic.  His  name 
rings  in  every  circle.  The  general  question  is,  '  Do  you  think  he  will  be  exe- 
cuted \ '    We  have  not  heard  whether  the  Executive  has  decided  that  point.'^ 


Prize  Essay  of  the  American  Medical  Association. — The  Committee,  appointed 
under  Dr.  Stille's  resolution,  to  offer  a  premium  of  $100,  to  be  voluntarily  subscrib- 
ed, for  "  the  best  experimental  essay  on  a  subject  connected  either  with  Phy- 
siology or  Medical  Chemistry,"  is  constituted  as  follows  : — Drs.  Francis  G.  Smith, 
Philadelphia,  Chairman ;  Alfred  Stille,  Philadelphia;  Franklin  Bache,  Philadel- 
phia; L.  P.  Yandell,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  James  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Robert 
Bridges,  Philadelphia;  W.  P.  Atlee,  Philadelphia.  The  Chairman  gives  notice 
in  the  June  No.  of  the  Medical  Examiner,  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  that  the  sum 
mentioned  is  secured,  and  will  be  paid  over  to  the  successful  competitor — or,  if 
preferred,  a  gold  medal  of  the  same  value,  "  The  competing  memoirs  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  Chairman,  free  of  expense,  and  should  be  designated  by  some 
appropriate  motto;  the  author's  name  accompanying  it  in  a  sealed  packet,  de- 
signated in  like  manner.  The  successful  essay  will  become  the  property  of  the 
Association,  and  in  case  no  paper  of  sufficient  merit  is  offered,  the  time  will  be 
extended  for  another  year.  After  the  decision  of  the  committee,  the  sealed  packet 
containing  the  author's  name  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Association." 


Extraordinary  Nervous  Affection  in  a  Child. — At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Bio- 
logical Society  of  Paris,  M.  Lebert  related  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  lad  12 
years  of  age,  in  whom  sudden  paroxysms  of  convulsive  movements,  with  total 
unconsciousness,  occurred.  After  violent  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs  and  face,  the  patient  would  throw  himself  down,  and  for  three  mi- 
nutes at  a  time  roll  over  longitudinally  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
in  different  directions.  He  woke  from  these  paroxysms  with  the  stupid  air  of  an 
inebriated  person.  M.  Brown-Sequard  observed  that  this  example  controverted 
the  theory  of  Henle,  that  such  cases  are  the  result  of  a  vertigo  consequent  on  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  eyes.  In  the  instance  urider  consideration,  the  eyes 
were  fixed  and  staring. — London  Med.  Gaz. 
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DR.  LEONARD  ON  THE  DIFFERENT   VARIETIES  OF  DIARRHCEA. 

{Continued  from  page  346.) 

(g)  LiENTERic  DiARRHfEA  is  the  term  given  when  the  food  passes 
rapidly  throui^h  the  bowels,  and  is  ejected  from  the  rectum  undigested 
and  unaltered."  It  comes  on  slowly,  or  it  may  be  the  sequence  of  dys* 
entery  or  some  other  flux.  It  is  invariably  associated  with  feeble  diges- 
tion, as  its  name  imports.  There  is  great  irritability  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  is  shown  from  the  vomiting,  the  increased  peristaltic  action  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  aliments  passing  out  undigested.  It  is  probable 
that  the  gastric  juice  may  not  be  secreted  in  due  quantity,  or  it  may  be 
altered  in  quality. — (Good.)  It  is  a  kind  of  dyspepsia  attended  with 
looseness. 

The  remedies  are  alteratives.,  tonics,  stimulants,  opiates  and  astrin- 
gents— as  mild  mercurials  and  the  alkalies,  bark  and  iron,  capsicum, 
ginger,  cantharides,  brandy,  &c.,  and  some  suitable  preparation  of  opium 
in  proper  doses.  No  aliment  should  be  allowed,  save  that  which  is  di- 
gestible, nor  should  the  patient  be  drenched  with  any  kind  of  "  drinks  " 
that  may  be  said  to  cure  him.  Experience  has  proved  that  food  of  an 
opposite  character  to  that  recommended  for  patients  with  other  forms 
of  diarrhoea  is  not  only  admissible,  but  absolutely  necessary  in  lientery. 
Feeding  the  patient,  in  fact,  forms  an  important  part  of  our  treatment. 
To  illustrate  this,  1  may  briefly  give  the  history  of  a  few  cases. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  child  of  Mr.  C,  about  2  years  of  age  (August 
9th,  1844),  who  had  been  for  some  weeks  suffering  from  lienteria. 
He  was  much  wasted  ;  he  passed  many  stools  every  day  containing  un» 
digested  aliment ;  he  vomited  more  or  less  ;  there  was  paucity  of  urine, 
and  his  feet  and  legs  were  swollen.  I  directed  that  flannel  be  worn  next 
to  the  skin,  and  counter-irritation  be  made  over  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
I  gave  him  small  doses  of  calomel,  lead  and  opium,  until  the  color  of  the 
stools  was  changed.  At  first  he  was  nourished  with  beef-tea,  rennet 
whey,  &:c.  When  he  acquired  sufficient  strength,  he  was  carried  out 
into  the  open  air  daily.  Afterwards  he  took  the  muriated  tincture  of 
iron,  and  an  infusion  of  camomile  flowers  in  Holland  gin.  He  then  took 
broiled  salt  pork  and  fish  freely.  The  symptoms  all  began  rapidly  to 
improve,  and  in  sixty-seven  days  he  was  a  healthy,  ruddy  boy. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  and  no  fact  is  better  established,  to  my 
mind,  than  that  salt  provisions  are  highly  serviceable  in  lienteria.  Thg 
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patient  will  not  only  take  such  food,  but  generally  is  greedy  for  It,  pre- 
ferring it  to  anything  else.  Now,  what  is  the  modus  operandi  of  these 
saline  aliments  ?  Cullen  defines  this  flux  a  diarrhoea  in  which  "  the  ali- 
ments are  quickly  hurried  through  the  body  in  a  nearly  undigested  state." 
Gregory  says — "  The  aliment  being  imperfectly  digested,  it  is  sent  in  a 
crude  and  probably  acrid  state  to  the  intestines,  the  delicate  mucous 
membrane  of  which  it  irritates,  and  thereby  occasions  purging."  "  Fer- 
nelius  attributes  the  disorder  to  weakened  digestion  ;  Friend,  to  an  ob- 
struction of  tlie  intestinal  glands,  and  F r.  Sylvius  to  an  obstruction  of  the 
orifice  of  the  lacteals.  Actuarius  observes,  that  an  inveterate  diairhcea 
or  dysentery  most  commonly  produces  the  distemper."  Are  these  ob- 
structions and  these  derangements  not  sufficient  to  cause  depravity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  may  not  the  gastric  juice  be  deficient  in  quantity 
from  the  same  causes  ?  Under  this  state  of  things,  the  blood  is  daily 
and  hourly  becoming  impoverished,  and  the  constitution  tottering  to  de- 
cay. What  is  to  be  done,  if  not  to  restore  to  the  body  its  wasted  ele- 
ments ?  I  see  no  other  indication,  and  hence  I  give  alteratives,  tonics, 
&c.  But  these  alone  are  not 'sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  great  waste 
that  has  been  sustained  ;  food  that  can  be  digested,  and  nourishment 
which  contains  that  which  will  supply  the  lost  atoms,  must  be  furnished, 
or  the  patient  will  inevitably  sink.  Having  seen  the  good  effects  of 
salt  meats  and  fish  in  lienteria,  reasoning  analogically,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  salt  increased  the  serum  of  the  blood,  as  is  the  case  if 
injected  into  the  veins  of  fever  and  cholera  patients,  and  that  the  fatty 
matters  were  taken  up  for  margarine,  oliene,  and  other  compounds  of  the 
body.  In  1848,  I  communicated  my  opinion  on  this  subject  to  a  profes- 
sor of  one  of  the  medical  colleges  in  New  York.  Jn  reply  to  my  letter, 
the  learned  professor  says — "  Your  suggestion  as  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  salt  provisions  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  the  analogy  with  the  benefit 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  saline  injections  into  the  veins  in 
cholera  is  striking.  Yet  more  striking  is  the  analogy  with  the  cases  of 
fever,  he,  reported  ye^rs  ago  by  Stevens.  But,  my  dear  doctor,  you 
lean  upon  a  broken  reed  when  you  ask  me  a  question  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  medicinal  agent.  Of  no  part  of  medical  science  do  I 
know  so  little — in  no  department  has  there  been  so  little  regard  to  in- 
ductive reason.  The  whole  subject  is  at  loose  ends,  and  must  be  studied 
over  again  in  the  light  which  modern  chemistry  has  thrown,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  throwing,  on  physiology  and  pathology.  These  opinions,  which 
I  have  long  held,  make  me  exceedingly  diffident  of  my  own  judgment 
on  this  subject.  The  fact,  the  great  practical  fact,  that  salted  meats 
and  fish  do  good,  is  well  and  finally  established.  As  to  the  ivhy,  1  have 
thou,ght  but  little  on  it — never,  indeed,  till  I  received  your  letter,  and 
all  that  I  can  say  as  to  your  theory,  is,  it  is  ingenious,  and  as  likely  to 
be  true  as  any  I  know  of." 

Having  nothing  but  my  own  experience  to  sustain  me  in  this  doc- 
trine, I  have  watched  carefully,  for  something  more.  The  circumstance 
that  salt  had  been  used  in  cholera,  and  that  out  of  a  thousand  cases  not 
more  than  six  per  cent,  died  of  those  who  had  the  saline  treatment,  has 
at  length  given  me  more  firmness  in  my  "  theory  "  than  I  possessed  before. 
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Dr.  Stevens  gave  salt  itself  (after  using  saline  medicines)  in  the  second 
stage  of  cholera,  with  nnost  wonderful  success. — (Braithwaitt^s  Retro- 
spect, Part  XX.,  j)age  310.)  The  proof  lay  in  the  fact,  that  salt,  when 
injected  into  the  veins,  renders  ihe  blood  serous,  and  when  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  the  operation  is  similar  on  the  vital  fluid.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  action  of  iron  in  anaemia,  in  making  up  the  red  par- 
ticles when  these  have  been  lost,  and,  as  the  popular  saying  is,  "  the 
blood  is  turned  to  water."  It  may  be  said  tliat  there  is  no  analogy 
between  lienteria  and  cholera.  In  both  diseases  the  contents  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  poured  out  to  that  extent  that,  if  there  be  no  amelio- 
ration, the  patient  dies  exhausted.  One  is  an  acute  disease,  the  other  is 
chronic  ;  both  involve  nearly  the  same  structures,  and  in  both  the  blood 
is  deprived  of  its  original  and  healthy  constituents.  And  why  cannot 
the  fatty  and  oily  parts  of  meat  and  fish  be  also  absorbed  and  digested 
so  as  to  replenish  flie  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  iron  and  salt  are  known 
to  do  in  similar  instances  ? 

I  could  relate  several  cases  where  this  kind  of  saline  treatment  has 
been  successful.  One  instance  was  in  my  own  family,  the  patient  a 
child  2J  years  old.  He  had  dysentery  most  severely,  and  lienteria  came 
on  as  a  sequel.  I  had  despaired  of  his  recovery  ;  but  in  this  emergency, 
when  he  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  lift  a  hand  or  speak,  I 
took  him  into  a  chaise  and  carried  him  a  short  distance  every  day.  He 
took  salt  pork  and  brandy,  and  nothing  else,  for  many  days.  I  shall 
never  forget  with  what  greediness  he  seized  the  first  morsel  of  broiled 
pork  that  we  gave  him.  Had  he  possessed  sufficient  strength,  his  vora- 
ciousness would  have  appeared  like  the  ferocity  of  a  hungry  beast,  so 
eager  was  he  to  take  it.  He  was  allowed  only  a  small  bit  at  first,  and 
gradually  the  quantity  was  larger.  Weak  brandy  and  water  was  his 
principal  drink.    He  regained  his  wonted  health  in  a  few  weeks. 

During  my  stay  upon  the  isthmus,  at  Panama,  and  while  in  California, 
I  had  occasion  to  treat  this  complaint.  The  same  plan  that  is  so  success- 
ful here,  is  beneficial  in  those  countries.  But  at  the  South  and  West 
we  have  the  deleterious  influence  of  climate  to  contend  with.  In  those 
warm  regions  a  blister  over  the  liver,  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment, 
seemed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  some  cases  which  I  saw,  in  my 
own  practice  and  in  that  of  others.  In  such  locations,  malaria  has  more 
or  less  to  do  with  all  the  kinds  of  bowel  complaints  which  prevail  ; 
almost  every  case  of  fever,  in  miasmal  districts,  is  complicated  with  diar- 
rhoea. Hence  we  may  rationally  conclude  that  bark  or  quinine  will  be 
useful  remedies  in  these  affections  in  such  regions.  In  all  places  the 
regimen  must  be  as  strict  and  as  thoroughly  persevered  in  as  in  any  other 
form  of  diarrhoea ;  the  only  diflference  is,  experiment  and  trial  have 
proved  that  a  different  sort  of  aliment  is  required  in  lienteria  from  that 
which  is  proper  in  other  pathological  conditions  where  diarrhoea  is  an 
attendant  symptom. 

(A )  Fibrous  Diarrhoea. — The  secretions,  in  part,  consist  of  coaguJa- 
ble  lymph,  the  membranous  discharges  passing  off  in  the  form  of  tubes, 
or  in  flakes  which  may  be  intermixed  with  serum  resembling  substances 
expelled  from  the  air-passages  in  some  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
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fern.  I  hate  seen  one  well-marked  instance  of  this  disease.  It  oc- 
curred to  a  woman  who  supposed  that  she  had  worms,  and  who  took 
drastic  purges  and  vermifuges.  The  complaint  yielded  to  a  discon^ 
t'inuance  of  the  acrid  drugs,  a  suspension  of  the  cause,  conjoined  with 
the  use  of  tonics,  sweet  oil,  rest  and  low  diet.  I  have  witnessed  other 
cases  of  tubular  diarrhoea,  wherein  the -[patients  supposed  that  they  were 
expelling  a  portion  of  intestine  with  each  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  I 
have  never  met  with  anything  lii<e  obstinacy  in  this  complaint.  Dr. 
Elh'otson  has  seen  only  three  or  four  cases  ;  and  says  that,  "  by  the 
most  persevering  treatment  I  have  not  done  any  good.  I  have  n)erely 
afforded  temporary  relief."— (^FnJT.  of  Med.) 

I  have  supposed  that  the  well-known  therapeutic  action  of  calomel, 
when  there  is  a  deposit  and  pouring  out  of  coagulable  lymph,  would  be 
useful  in  this  disease  when  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it-  The  applica- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  air-passages  in  like  condition,  fur- 
nishes us  wi(h  a  hint  for  its  application  in  the  form  of  pill  or  injection  in 
this  complaint,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same  good  effects  from- 
k  in  this,  as  in  the  former  variety  of  affections. 

(i)  Puerperal  Diarrhcea  occurs  to  women  in  the  puerperal  state.- 
either  before  or  after  child-bearing,  and  is  dependent  on  that  condition.. 
An  exciting  cause  may  be  found  in  certain  mental  emotions,  and  par* 
ticularly  some  debilitating  impression,  as  the  fear  of  death  during  partu- 
fition,  or  some  deep  domestic  or  other  trouble.  Any  violent  agitation 
of  the  mind  will  relax  the  sphincters  of  some  people,  and  they  will  have 
profuse  discharges.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  professional  gentleman,  of 
no  mean  respectabihty  and  acquirements,  who  always  has  a  swift  motion' 
from  the  bowels  when  he  is  excited,  as  from  viewing  one  of  his  patients 
in  imminent  danger,  or  in  great  distress,  and  after  performing  any  sur-r 
gical  operation,  even  one  so  trivial  as  the  extracting  of  a  tooth.  The 
obstinate  diarrhoea  which  is  followed  by  puerperal  aphtha,  a  disease  re* 
cognized  by  Dunglison,  Bennet,  Guersent,  Condie,  and  other  systematic 
writers  as  the  "  nurse's  sore  mouth,"  "  nursing  canker,"  "  puerperal 
aphthae,"  "  aphthae  lactantium,"  he,  may  arise  from  the  same  causes. 
There  is  not  only  disease  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but,  also,  "  at  times 
even  to  the  infra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube."  There 
is  also  anaemia,  anasarca  and  feeble  digestion.  The  mucous  membrane- 
is  sometimes  reddened  and  irritated,  and  studded  with  aphthous  dots 
throughout  the  digestive  canal ;  or  this  tissue  is  found  pale  or  infiltrated 
with  serous  fluid.  To  manage  this  complaint  successfully,  we  must 
first  gain  ascendancy  over  our  patient's  mind,  calm  and  allay  her  fears, 
and  then  prescribe  for  her.  JNo  plan  of  medication  has  proved  so  grati- 
fying in  our  hands  as  that  of  the  ferruginoiis  treatment.  The  tine,  ferri 
chlo.  with  equal  parts  of  the  tine,  cantharides  and  the  tine,  nux  vomic, 
are  very  beneficial.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  another  excellent  remedy. 
Opium',  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  creosote,  qui- 
nine and  iodine,  are  all  useful  as  helpers,  and  adapted  to  certain  cases  ; 
but  iron  and  cantliarides  are  our  main  reliance.  The  cases  which  I  re- 
ported some  time  ago,  under  the  head  of  "  Aphtha  peculiar  to  FemaleSj" 
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in  this  Journal,  are  illustrative  of  this  ireatment. — (Vid.  Boston  Med. 
and  Sur.  Jour.  Sept.  29fh,  1847,  page  173.) 

(j)  The  Diarrhxa  of  Dentition  may  be  lienteric,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  called  "  watery  giipes,"  or  it  may  be  bilious, 
or  mucous,  or  it  may  assume  any  other  characteristic  and  may  become 
very  formidable,  as  in  cholera  infantum.  It  would  appear  that  nature 
has  so  arranged  it,  that  during  the  process  of  dentition  the  child  is  guarded 
againt  pletliora  by  this  constant  draining  whi'ch  is  set  up  fiom  tlie  bowels. 
It  will  be  our  duty  to  imitate  this  example,  by  the  occasional  exhibition 
of  some  mild  laxative,  as  castor  oil,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  when  there 
is  febrile  action  and  a  close  state  of  the  bowels.  The  number  of  daily 
discharges  is  at  times  enormous.  Cases  are  on  record  where  there  have 
been  forty  or  fifty  stools  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  there  is  danger  in 
sucli  excessive  depletion,  as  it  may  produce  a  disease  within  the  cranium 
op})osite  to  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  plethora,  viz.,  serous  effu- 
sion. Therefore,  we  must  have  control  over  this  diarrlioea,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  forms.  It  is  to  be  treated  by  the  same  method  as  that  par- 
ticular species  of  the  complaint  may  require  to  which  it  bears  the 
greatest  similarity,  whether  it  be  bilious,  chylous,  or  any  other  flux  ;  only 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  teething  is  a  function,  the  performance  of 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  lax  state  of  tlie  bowels. 

(h:)  Sanguineous  Diarrhoea  is  a  term  I  shall  make  use  of  at  this  time 
merely  for  convenience  sake,  and  beg  the  liberty  to  use  it  so  as  to  com- 
prehend all  those  varieties  of  bowel  affections  in  which  occur  frequent 
stools  of  a  hemorrhagic  character,  yet  intermingled  with  more  or  less 
faecal,  mucous  or  serous  matter,  as  well  as  those  which  are  only  slightly 
tinged  with  blood.  Simple  sanguineous  flux  is  the  consequence  of  a 
congestive  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  commonly  soon 
relieved  by  low  diet,  a  laxative  followed  by  anodyne  doses  of  Dover's 
powder.  When  it  does  not  yield  to  these  means,  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  belly,  and  acetate  of  lead  added  to  the  prescription. 
The  sedative  and  astringent  properties  of  lead  render  it  a  most  desirable 
agent  in  all  sanguineous  fluxes.  In  Panama  and  at  Sacramento  1  em^ 
ployed  it  in  such  cases,  and  in  dysentery,  with  the  happiest  results. 

But  this  kind  of  disorder  may  be  attended  by  inflammation  as  well  as 
congestion,  and  then  we  have  the  several  diseases  styled  enteritis,  ileitis, 
and  colitis.  Whatever  we  christen  the  complaint,  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  four  leading  indications  in  its  management:  v\z., first,  to  relieve  and 
overcome  congestion  and  inflammation  ;  second,  to  remove  all  acrid  sub- 
stances from  the  digestive  canal  ;  third,  to  improve  the  secretions  ;  fourth ^ 
we  must  institute  a  proper  regimen. 

There  may  be  cases  where  general  bloodletting  is  required  to  fulfil 
the  first  indication,  but  1  have  never  seen  one.  Leeches  may  often 
prove  of  service,  and  so  with  evaporating  lotions.  A  dose  of  castor  oil 
or  Epsom  salts  will  answer  the  second  indication  ;  but  cathartic  and  laxa- 
tive medicines  are  too  much  used,  though  seldom  called  for  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  these  affections.  If  emetics  are  ever  to  be  administered, 
it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  crude  or  acrid  matter  from  the 
stomach.    Third,  we  give  mercurials,  ipecac,  opium,  he.    Fourth,  we 
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must  adopt  the  same  course  as  in  the  first  stages  of  active  diarrhoea  ;  and, 
Insthj,  we  employ  direct  medication,  as  in  tlie  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  sulpliate  of  zinc,  &ic. 

The  ciironic  vai-ieties  of  these  affections  are  to  be  treated  upon  the 
same  principles  as  other  chronic  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Stokes  says — "  V  ou  will 
see,  in  the  various  systerriatic  treatises  on  the  practice  of  physic,  sepa- 
rate descriptions  of  the  aftections  of  this  portion  of  the  digestive  tube. 
You  will  find  diarrhoea  in  one  chapter  and  dysentery  in  another,  and  you 
will  observe  that  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  forming 
nosological  differences  between  these  atiections.  I  fear  that  much  that 
has  been  written  respecting  them  is  rather  calculated  to  puzzle  and  mis- 
lead the  student  than  to  inform  him.  Viewed  anatomically,  there  is  no 
essential  difference.  You  may  for  every  practical  purpose  place  them 
in  the  same  class,  and  consider  them  the  result  of  the  same  morbid 
condition  of  the  same  part,  namely,  an  inflammation  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  digestive  tube." — ( Stokes  on  Dysentery.) 

Some  consider  dysenteiy  distinctly  from  other  bowel  complaints. 
Some  consider  it  contagious,  and  that  it  occurs  but  once  during  a  per- 
son's life.  Some  forms  of  dysentery  may  become  infectious  ;  but  that 
character  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  render  it  a  fever  any 
more  than  it  would  malignant  cholera. 

Ergot,  strychnine,  and  the  nitric  acid,  have  been  used  in  these  affec- 
tions. Mr.  Grevis,  "  after  using  the  ordinary  remedies  in  the  treatment 
of  dysentery,  without  any  benefit  to  his  patient,  resolved  upon  giving  the 
ergot  of  rye,  in  conjunction  with  tine,  of  iron,"  which  he  did  with 
perfect  success. — (See  Brnithwaite^ s  Retrospect,  Part  XIV.,  p.  87.) 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


DR.  WARREN'S  VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

[The  following  pages  are  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  a  report  of 
Dr.  Warren's  Valedictory  Address,  published  during  the  session  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Cincinnati.  The  additions  from  other 
sources  are  intended  to  supply  deficiencies.] 

The  President,  in  opening  his  valedictory,  an  extempore  address,  said 
it  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  Association  to  find  themselves  in 
this  great  city  of  the  West.  From  an  early  period,  those  who  occupied 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  contemplated  the  rising  glory  of  this  part  of  the 
country  with  the  deepest  interest ;  and  now,  recollecting  the  period  when 
the  early  settlers  passed  over  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and  had  to  contend 
with  all  the  tribulations  of  a  savage  war,  it  was  especially  delightful  to 
survey  the  peculiar  advantages  distinguishing  this  peaceful,  happy  and 
rich  country,  while  they  were  engaged  in  communion  with  their  brethren 
of  the  West  on  the  interests  of  a  great  and  useful  profession.  Scattered 
over  an  immense  region  of  country,  their  eflbrts  hitherto,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  science,  and  the  advancement  of  other  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  Association,  were  but  feeble  ;  but  now,  embracing  within  their 
organization  the  representatives  of  this  whole  nation,  they  might  by  a  united 
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force,  employed  with  harmonious  and  judicious  action,  expect  important 
benefits  to  the  profession,  and,  what  was  above  all,  to  their  country.  It 
was  one  of  their  great  advantages,  as  it  was  of  all  other  associations  based 
upon  similar  principles,  to  bring  together  the  representatives  of  different 
and  distant  regions — people  who,  far  apart  from  each  other,  conceived 
that  they  had  different  feelings,  interests  and  wishes ;  but  who,  when 
brought  together,  found  that  they  were  the  same  people,  had  the  same 
interests,  and  were  one.  He  should  take  that  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating those  individuals  who,  with  a  judicious  forethought,  devised  the 
plan  of  that  Association  and  afterwards  bestowed  their  utmost  efforts  to 
guide  and  protect  it. 

Their  first  business,  now,  would  be  to  re-organize  the  Society.  Cus- 
tom had  established  the  practice  of  rotation  in  office  ;  it  was  a  practice 
which  harmonized  with  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  was  one 
in  the  expediency  of  which  he  fully  concurred — affording  them,  as  it 
did,  an  opportunity  of  selecting  different  individuals  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  thus,  of  interesting,  successively,  the  whole. 

He  [Dr.  Warren]  looked  back  upon  his  predecessors  with  a  sentiment 
of  high  respect — feeling  when  he  occupied  their  place,  how  little  he  was 
able  to  follow  in  their  steps ;  but  his  efforts  had  been  directed  with  a 
sincere  disposition  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Association.  But 
wheie,  he  asked,  was  he  whom  he  expected  to  salute  as  his  successor 
in  office  (the  late  Professor  Harrison)  ?  Endowed  with  qualities  which 
belonged  to  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  the  loss  of  this  humane  and 
active  practitioner  was  great  to  the  Association  and  to  the  public. 
When  they  looked  around  they  found  his  chair  vacant ;  he  was  not 
there.  He  recognized,  however,  near  to  him  one  of  the  distinguished 
sages  of  the  West  (Dr.  Caldwell),  and  he  hailed  his  presence  at  that 
meeting,  and  congratulated  him  on  having  vigor  and  strength  to  appear 
in  that  Association,  where  he  might  rejoice  in  witnessing  the  proofs  of 
his  labors  among  so  many  gentlemen,  whose  talents  had  been  developed 
under  his  tuition.  He  looked  again — but  in  vain — for  the  veteran  medical 
author  of  this  great  State,  whom  he  imagined  he  still  saw  engaged  pouring 
out  the  fruits  of  his  observation  and  experience  in  all  the  sciences,  collate- 
ral to  the  medical  art — few  could  compare  with  him  in  the  number,  va- 
riety and  importance  of  hjs  labors. 

It  was  his  [Dr.  Warren's]  duty  on  this  occasion  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Association  to  various  subjects  of  business.  Since  he  arrived  in  this 
city  he  had  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  letter  from  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  requesting  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Association  in  the  collection  of  medical  statistics  of  the 
country,  and  remarking,  that  if  they  should  decide  to  hold  one  of  their 
conventions  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  rooms  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  should  be  opened  to  their  reception.  It  was  also  desired  that 
the  Association  should  be  informed  that  a  foreign  gentleman  had  made 
applications  to  various  individuals  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting statistics  on  an  important  physiological  phenomenon,  and  it  was 
conceived  desirable  that  application  should  be  made  to  engage  their  in- 
terest in  the  matter.    He  would  suggest,  also,  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
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consideration  of  the  privileges  of  permanent  members,  as  a  degree  of 
dissatisfaction  still  existed  in  the  minds  of  several  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  members  elected  by  the  States,  and 
serving  here  one  season,  were  not  afterwards  qualified  or  allowed  to 
vote  as  members  of  the  Association. 

While  he  should  feel  happy  to  induct  these  new  labors  of  the  Society, 
he  heartily  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  good  it  had  already 
accomplished — a  collection  of  documents,  prepared  by  the  most  ablu 
of  the  profession,  being  annually  poured  forth,  which  would  serve 
as  most  iinportant  materials  for  a  medical  history  of  the  country.  The 
Association  had  also  obtained  an  influence  on  education,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  medical  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  which  would 
undoubtedly  extend  itself  gradually  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country. 
Finally,  he  had  to  congratulate  them  on  the  important  impression  that 
had  been  made  by  developing  the  extraordinary  sophistications  of  those 
drugs  and  medicines,  on  which  they  relied  for  the  restoration  of  the 
health  of  their  patients.  The  labors  in  connection  with  this  subject 
would  be  continued.  The  Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  directed  him 
to  address  two  members  in  each  State  represented,  to  form  a  new  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  sophistications  of  medicines  in- 
troduced into  the  country,  or  such  as  having  been  introduced,  had  been 
poisoned  afterwards.  He  had  also,  by  direction  of  the  Association,  for- 
warded a  letter  to  the  committee  on  pharmacy,  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, encouraging  them  to  proceed  in  a  work  they  had  already  com- 
menced, of  preparing  simple  rules  to  enable  the  public  to  detect  the 
sophistications  of  the  most  common  articles  of  medicine. 

As  he  might  consider  himself  on  the  verge  of  his  professional  life,  and 
about  to  quit  the  last  professional  office  that  It  would  probably  be  his 
lot  to  occupy,  he  naturally  turned  to  inquire  whether,  during  the  long  ca- 
reer of  half  a  century,  he  could  gather  anything  which  might  be  useful 
or  interesting  to  those  who  should  come  after  him.  The  learned  Presi- 
dent then  proceeded  to  remark  that  many  vast  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  healing  art,  within  the  period  he 
had  named,  and  beginning  with  Hunter  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  Bichat  at  the  commencement  of  this,  and  considering  them  as  hav- 
ing developed  the  great  principles  of  the  medical  art,  he  proceeded  then 
to  trace  the  steps  of  their  disciples  (mentioning  many  prominent  names), 
until  that  period  of  improvement  was  attained  which  fifty  years  ago  no 
man  could  have  anticipated.  After  enumerating  the  foreign  luminaries 
of  the  profession,  the  President  mentioned  the  American  physicians — 
Physick,  Dorsey  and  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Hosack  and  Post,  of 
New  York  ;  Smith,  of  New  Haven  ;  Simmons,  of  South  Carolina — in 
regard  to  many  of  whom  he  stated  he  could  give  sketches  and  state  facts 
that  might  interest  the  audience.  But  time  did  not  permit,  and  he  should 
for  the  present  pass  over  all  these  and  direct  their  notice  to  some  of  the 
most  important  improvements  that  had  enlightened  and  characterized  the 
last  half  century.  Among  these  were  the  microscope,  lithotrity,  tenotomy, 
the  introduction  of  cold  water  and  of  ether ;  and  even  of  these  he  should 
be  obliged  on  the  present  occasion  to  confine  himself  to  the  two  last. 
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Cold  Water. — The  introduction  of  cold  water  into  the  practice  of 
surgery  is  one  of  the  great  amehorations  of 'the  present  day.  In  the 
early  part  of  my  practice  cold  water  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  wound, 
a  fracture  or  an  inflamed  part.  But  since  hydropathy  has  become 
fashionable,  the  practice  has  run  the  other  way  with  an  impetuosity  which 
is  great,  indeed,  though  not  very  wonderful.  I  say  not  very  wonderful, 
meaning  to  intimate  that  there  is  a  propensity  in  our  profession  to  run 
into  the  extreme  use  of  any  new  method,  which  is  brought  to  their  no- 
tice under  favorable  circumstances.  In  the  course  of  my  time  I  have 
seen  a  great  variety  of  fashions  in  surgery  and  in  medicine.  A  large 
part  of  these  have  passed  out  of  my  recollection.  But  I  do  remember 
that  at  one  time  most  diseases  were  attacked  by  mercurials ;  not  only 
general  but  local  ;  inflammations  and  fevers;  affections  acute  and  chronic, 
syphilitic  and  scrofulous  ;  in  short,  nearly  all  diseases,  all  ages,  both 
sexes,  were  invaded  by  this  potent  mineral.  A  medical  man  would  not 
have  dared  to  go  into  consultation  with  the  statement  that  his  patient  had 
taken  no  calomel  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever ;  and  now  the  distinguished 
and  accurate  Louis  has  shown  that  people  may  get  well  of  fever  without 
medicine,  and  that,  the  more  simple  their  treatment  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  recover.  In  other  complaints  also  it  is  now  used  in  a  very  limited 
manner,  or  altogether  laid  aside.  We  are  therefore  fairly  exonerated 
from  the  responsibility,  not  to  say  culpability,  of  employing  an  article 
in  febrile  cases  which  may  bring  on  the  most  horrid  and  irremediable 
consequences^  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  that  no  medical  treat- 
ment is  desirable  in  this  disease.  .  On  the  contrary,  patients  with  fever 
require  to  be  guided  at  every  step  and  turn  to  prevent  the  running  into 
dangers,  against  which,  indeed,  nature  would  warn,  but  into  which  the 
folly  of  friends  would  perpetually  urge  them. 

How  many  other  articles  1  might  mention,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
carried  to  excess  by  a  blind  enthusiasm.  We  remember  digitalis,  Phyto- 
lacca, bismuth,  prussic  acid,  preparations  of  iodine,  and,  finally,  shall  I 
say  it,  cod-liver  oil.*  But  here  I  must  pause,  for  I  would  not  venture  to 
oppose  myself  to  the  current  which  now  threatens  to  sweep  over  the 
whole  country*  My  conclusion  on  this  topic  is,  that  a  judicious  practi- 
tioner should  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  every  new  remedy ; 
that  he  should  carefully  watch  its  eflfects,  recollect  that  the  specific 
power  of  medicine  is  limited,  that  a  thousand  medicines  are  good,  each 
in  its  place,  but  that  there  is  none  that  will  cure  every  disease. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  subject  of  cold  water.  When  we  see 
there  is  such  a  never-ending  disposition  to  follow  novelties  in  medical 
practice,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  should  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion by  so  wonderful  an  agent  as  this.  For  many  years  I  have  employed 
it  with  great  advantage  in  inflammations  external  and  internal.  Exter- 
nally it  has  a  better  effect  than  any  other  remedy,  except  the  abstraction 
of  blood.  It  may  be  employed  in  two  or  three  difl?erent  ways.  First, 
as  an  evaporant.    One  or  two  layers  of  cloth,  dipped  in  cold  water  and 


^  The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  phthisis  has  been  judiciously  explained  by  the  distingfuished  French 
physician  Bureaud  Riofrey,  now  established  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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laid  on  the  inflamed  part,  produce  rapid  abstraction  of  the  heat  and 
diminiuion  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Inflammation.  Second,  by  douche 
— that  is,  by  an  affusion  of  water  in  a  small  or  large  stream.  This, 
again,  is  a  powerful  mode  of  diminishing  the  temperature  of  a  part. 
Third,  warm  water  may  be  used  as  a  cataplasm.  For  this  purpose,  six 
or  eight  layers  of  cloth  are  made  to  imbibe  wartn  water.  These  should 
be  laid  on  the  inflamed  part,  and  covered  by  an  impervious  cloth.  In- 
ternally* cold  water  may  be  employed  for  most  inflammations,  es{)ecially 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  fauces,  stomach,  intestines  large  and  small, 
by  draught  and  injection.  In  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  more  beneficial,  after  the  first  evacuation,  than  any  other  remedy, 
and  may,  I  apprehend,  be  used  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
plaint as  a  substitute  for  all  others. 

I  cannot  proceed  further  in  considering  the  virtues  of  cold  water,  with- 
out expressing  my  regret  that  a  practice  so  valuable  for  health,  for  clean- 
liness, for  comfort,  and  for  the  cure  of  disease,  should  have  become 
affiliated  in  this  country,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  medical  fictions  that  has  been  produced  by  the  present 
or  any  former  generation. 

Ether. — Last,  though  not  least,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  comes 
the  use  of  ether  for  the  prevention  of  pain.  Three  years  have  now 
enabled  us  to  see  its  operation  in  more  than  fifteen  hundred  cases  ;  and 
so  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  its  influence  has  been  agreeable,  effi- 
cacious and  safe.  The  benefits  to  humanity  arising  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  ether  into  surgery,  have  been  more  decided.  Its  security  has 
been  more  firmly  established.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
use  it  have  been  better  defined,  and  it  has  been  pretty  well  settled,  by 
the  opinion  of  surgeons,  that  it  is  unwise  to  resort  to  its  use  in  small 
operations,  where  the  patient,  by  a  moderate  effort,  can  support  the  in- 
fliction. In  a  published  account  of  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  distinguished  surgeon  is  stated  to  have  said  that 
ether  in  surgical  operations  was  an  inconvenience,  in  consequence  of 
the  involuntary  agitation  of  the  patient  during  its  influence.  We  have 
indeed  known  inconvenience  to  arise  from  the  agitation  of  a  patient  when 
partially  etherized.  But  when  perfectly  affected  by  this  narcotic  agent, 
there  is  a  delightful  state  of  repose  which  protects  him  from  the  agonies 
of  the  knife,  and  allows  the  operator  to  pass  tranquilly  through  the 
most  delicate  dissections.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  operative  surgery 
which  experience  enables  us  to  maintain  in  an  unqualified  manner,  it  is 
that  the  surgical  application  of  ether  is  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions, 
provided  it  be  properly  administered  ;  but  when  applied  in  a  parsimo- 
nious or  injudicious  manner,  instead  of  a  blessing  it  becomes  a  curse. 


*  Bruce,  itie  traveller,  states  that  in  some  bad  fevers  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  treainient  consists  in  a  very  free  internal  use  of  cold  water  and  frequent  affu- 
sion of  it  externally.  His  words  are,  "  If  the  patient  survives  till  the  fifth  day,  he  very  often 
recovers  by  drinliing  water  only,  and  throwing  a  quantity  of  cold  water  upon  him,  even  in  his 
bed,  where  he  is  permitted  (o  lie,  without  attempting  to  make  him  dry  or  change  his  bed  I  ill  an- 
other deluge  adds  to  the  first.  *******  Small  doses  of  bark  must  be  frequenth^ 
repeated,  a  id  perfect  abstinence  observed,  unless  from  copious  draughts  of  cold  water." — ISruce's 
Travels,  VoLIIL,pp.  360-1.    Dublin,  1791. 
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We  use  it  copiously  with  a  large  sponge  until  the  patient  is  perfectly 
unconscious,  and  if  any  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  or  any  other 
part  is  observed,  its  use  is  pursued  until  this  appearance  subsides.  When 
the  operation  is  a  little  prolonged,  the  sponge  is  continued  until  near  its 
termination.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  during  the  whole  application, 
whether  short  or  long,  that  the  state  of  the  patient's  pulse,  respiration 
and  countenance  should  be  most  carefully  observed  by  an  assistant  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  If  there  is  any  appearance  of  collapse,  etheri- 
zation must  be  susj)ended  and  proper  means  applied  to  revive  the  lan- 
guishing vitality.  Another  objection  said  to  have  been  made  against 
the  use  of  ether,  is  the  waste  of  time  it  occasions.  This  objection  may 
be  a  valid  one  for  those  who  estimate  their  time  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  men.  But  I  presume  there  are  few 
operators  in  this  country  who  would  require  a  reply  to  such  an  objection. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  much  more  might  be  said,  on  the 
physiological  cause  of  the  suspension  of  sensibility  under  the  use  of 
ether.  On  this  subject  I  will  only  remark,  that,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  extended,  ether  in  some  way  prevents  the  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  and  unoxygenated  blood,  we  know,  thrown  upon  the  brain, 
suspends  sensibility  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  priva- 
tion of  oxygen.  In  other  words,  the  insensibility  of  etherization  is  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  unoxygenated  blood  to  the  brain.  In  sup- 
port of  this  remark,  I  would  state  that  in  those  cases  where  the  effects 
of  etherization  have  been  most  powerful,  that  is,  where  tliere  have  been 
severe  spasms  followed  by  irregular  pulsation,  respiration  and  insensi- 
bility, the  blood  issuing  from  the  arteries  during  cutting  operations  has 
been  of  a  venous  color,  so  that  an  arterial  jet  would  be  mistaken  for  a 
venous  jet,  and  the  degree  of  absence  of  arterial  color  has  been  pro- 
portioned generally  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  fatal  chloroform  cases,  however,  death  has  occurred  under  a 
very  slight  and  momentary  application.  Various  hypotheses  may  be 
adopted  to  explain  this  sudden  effect  of  chloroform,  none  of  them,  in- 
deed, very  satisfactory  ;  but  that  which  is  most  so,  seems  to  be,  that 
this  substance  inhaled  into  the  lungs  and  conveyed  to  the  blood  acts  as 
a  violent  poison. 

An  alarm  has  been  excited  by  suppositious  dangers  in  the  practice  of 
ether.  These  dangers  do  not  belong  to  ether,  but  should  be  appropriated 
to  chloroform.  The  substitution  of  this  new  and  more  powerful  nar- 
cotic has  caused  the  death,  not  indeed  of  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
but  great  for  the  practitioners  by  whose  hands  it  has  been  administered, 
and  for  the  patients  who  have  suffered.  Those  which  have  been  made 
known  to  the  public  have  now  increased  till  they  amount  to  about 
twenty.  One  of  them,  and  one  of  the  earliest,  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  in  this  very  city,  in  February,  1848.  A  recent  case  occurred  in 
France,  in  which  the  quantity  used  was  very  small,  very  carefully  ad- 
ministered by  a  judicious  physician,  and  which  proved  fatal  almost  in- 
stantaneously. Chloroform  had  been  inhaled  by  the  same  patient  before. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  since  a  warning  voice  has  been  raised, 
the  deaths  from  chloroform  have  not  been  so  numerous  in  the  same  pe- 
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nod  of  time  as  before.  How  any  medical  man,  knowing  that  death  has 
sometimes  occuiTed  from  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  having  In  his  hands 
a  sufficiently  active  agent  in  ether,  can  expose  his  patient  to  the  in- 
creased risk  of  a  fatal  consequence,  without  necessity,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Association  in  Baltimore,  year  before  last,  the 
subject  having  been  mentioned,  1  took  occasion  to  state  that  strong  chlo- 
ric ether  would  be  found  an  agreeable  substitute  for  chloroform  and  an 
auxiliary  to  sulphuric  ether.  1  have  used  it  with  very  little  exception 
from  that  time  lo  this,  more  than  two  years,  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
of  my  practice  has  been,  that  it  has  distinct  advantages  over  sulphuric 
ether  and  chloroform — no  unfavorable  instance  of  its  application  having 
ever  occurred  within  my  knowledge,  although  the  whole  number  of  cases 
in  vvhichlhave  Used  it  cannot  be  less  tiian  five  hundred.  The  only 
objection  1  have  to  it  is,  that  when  freely  poured  upon  the  face,  it  is  apt 
to  cause  smarting  and  soreness.  This  is  easily  obviated  by  covering  the 
skin  with  oil  or  any  unctuous  substance,  or  by  placing  a  piece  of  etheriz- 
ed sponge  in  a  towel  rolled  in  a  conical  form,  through  which  the  patient 
inhales  without  bringing  the  sponge  into  contact  with  the  skin.  Chloric 
ether  has  the  following  advantages.  It  is  more  agreeable  than  sulphuric 
ether,  less  apt  to  cause  headache  in  the  patient  and  those  around,  pro- 
duces a  salutary  nausea,  and  does  not  leave  behind  the  permanent  dead 
smell  of  sulphuric  ether* 

The  agony  of  death  is  a  fair  subject  for  the  influence  of  ether.  This 
supposed  agony,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  perhaps,  is  a  creature  of 
the  imagination,  conjured  up  by  fear.  Nature,  like  a  kind  mother,  has 
presented  the  phenomena  of  death  with  such  accompaniments  as  she 
thinks  necessary  to  deter  us  from  resorting  to  it  by  our  own  act.  But 
while  the  entrance  to  the  dark  passage  appears  frightful,  as  we  pass  on 
It  becomes  less  and  less  distressing,  till  it  terminates  gently  in  insensibility. 
Some  instances  there  are,  in  which  there  is  real  suffering.  In  these  we 
have  an  invaluable  friend  in  ether.  And  when  the  mortal  strife  is  so  far 
advanced  as  to  leave  no  hope  nor  chance  of  recovery,  the  duty  of  a  phy- 
sician is  to  interpose  the  means  by  which  we  may  be  softly  and  agreeably 
conducted  through  the  final  moment.  This  practice  I  adopted  many 
years  before  ether  was  introduced  into  surgery,  and  I  have  followed  it 
lately,  though  with  great  caution,  and  never  without  the  clear  knowledge 
and  full  assent  of  friends. 

The  transient  review  we  have  taken  of  the  progress  of  surgery  during 
the  last  half  century,  appears  very  satisfactory.  Improvements  of  a  high 
order  have  shown  themselves  within  this  period,  some  of  which  are 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  and  of  vac- 
cination, in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  This  is  the  more  observable, 
from  the  fact  that  the  period  of  brilliant  discovery  has  not  generally  been 
one  of  ordinary  improvement  ;  while  in  the  last  half  century,  the  great 
advances  we  have  noticed  have  coincided  with  others  in  almost  every 
department  of  surijery.  Consider,  for  example,  how  much  more  rational 
and  successful  is  the  treatment  of  simple  wounds,  of  fractures,  of  dislo- 
cations^  of  wounds  of  arteries,  of  syphilis,  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
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When  we  add  to  these  the  wonderful  progress  In  the  application  of 
physical  science  to  practical  purposes,  and  the  consequent  improvements 
in  the  transmission  and  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  the  great  discoveries  in 
natural  history,  the  revolution  in  geology  and  palaeontology,  the  popu- 
laj-ization  of  learning  by  lectures  ;  the  temperance  reform,  in  so  great  a 
measure  attributable  to  the  medical  profession,  with  the  consequent 
amelioration  of  the  morals  of  one  part  of  the  community  and  of  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  whole,  we  have  great  reason  to  thank  the  Author  of 
all  good  that  we  are  allowed  to  live  in  such  favored  times.  But  we 
should  not  permit  these  reflections,  as  we  are  very  apt  to  do,  to  pufF  us 
up  with  a  foolish  pride  in  our  State,  our  country,  or  tlie  age  in  which  we 
live.  We  should  rather  look  about  us,  and  see  how  little  we  have  done 
ourselves,  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  what  are  the  particular  de- 
mands on  our  future  efforts.  We  ought  also  to  remember,  while  we  are 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the  recent  advances  in  knowledge,  that  there 
is  a  vast  mass  of  riches  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  which,  though  bu- 
ried in  the  novelties  of  the  present  time,  is  capable  of  furnishing  learning 
not  less  valuable  than  that  for  the  possession  of  which  we  are  so  highly 
applauding  ourselves. 

This  great  Association,  representing  every  part  of  the  country,  has  the 
power  of  influencing  the  cultivation  of  these  desirable  objects  ;  and  I 
will  now  take  my  leave  of  it  with  the  most  fervent  aspirations  that  it  may 
long  continue  to  promulgate  doctrines  which  will  aid  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  civilization,  further  the  means  of  relief  for  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, and  elevate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  art  of  healing  to  the  rank  of  a 
fixed  and  positive  science,  so  that  when  another  half  century  has  rolled 
away  and  another  generation  shall  convene  in  this  city,  they  shall  be 
willing  to  pay  the  same  tribute  of  respect  to  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation which  we  so  gladly  accord  to  the  distinguished  men  of  the  past. 

The  address  at  the  conclusion  was  much  applauded  by  the  audience — 
visiters  then  retiring  with  a  view  to  the  better  concentration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 


THE  PROPOSED  CITY  HOSPITAL— ONCE  MORE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — The  "  Reply  to  Medicus,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  5th  inst.,  may 
seem  to  require  some  notice  from  me.  I  will  therefore  briefly  rejoin  ; 
not,  indeed,  principally  to  call  the  printer  to  account,  but  to  extricate 
my  unknown  friend  from  an  error  into  which,  under  the  weight  of  his 
dictionary,  he  has  stumbled  in  his  eagerness  to  seize  upon,  and  convert 
to  his  own  use,  a  supposed  unguarded  expression  of  mine. 

My  statement,  that  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  not  de- 
signed for  a  pauper  asylum,  was  not  unguardedly  made.  I  reiterate  it, 
merely  observing  that  I  employ  the  term  pauper  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
when  applied  to  those  who  are  the  proper  subjects  for  alms-house  care, 
and  not  as  equivalent  always  to  poor  person.  For  whereas  all  paupers 
are  poor  persons,  the  reverse  is  not  true,  that  all  poor  persons  are  paupers 
-—Dr.  Johnson  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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By  no  admission  of  mine,  therefore,  does  it  appear  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  poor  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  At  any 
rate,  the  fact  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  cases  there  under  treatment,  will 
always  be  found  to  belong  to  this  class,  cannot  be  controverted  by  a  mere 
quibble  respecting  the  exact  significance  of  a  word.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  your  correspondent,  with  his  "  four  or  five  years 
pretty  close  intimacy  wi(h  the  medical  officers  and  patients  of  the  Hos- 
pital," can  assert  as  a  fact,  what  his  own  observation  during  this  period 
must  have  shown  him  to  be  untrue.  I  do  not  consider  myself  called 
upon  to  notice  the  tone  or  matter  of  his  subsequent  remarks  in  this  con- 
nection, ^he  character  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  ex- 
cellence of  management,  and  general  usefulness  as  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, is  too  generally  admitted  and  appreciated,  to  require  any  attempt 
on  my  part  to  set  it  forth  more  clearly. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  point  has  your  correspondent  established 
in  proof  that  a  new  city  hospital  is  needed  ?  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
communication,  he  says,  has  been  to  show  that  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital is  not  a  place  for  the  poor.  He  might  as  well  have  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Hospital  itself  is  not  in  existence,  and  in  this  way  have 
thrown  it  out  of  the  question.  But,  beyond  this,  his  dictionary  arrests 
his  progress  to  the  conclusion,  that  "  there  is  no  hospital  in  the  city 
for  the  poor,"  for  at  South  Boston  "  a  place  for  the  receytion  of  the  sick 
or  poor  "  may  be  found.  There  aix  hospital  accommodations  in  Bos- 
ton for  those  "  afflicted  with  acute  disease  and  the  crime  of  poverty," 
and  your  correspondent  ventures  no  farther  than  to  think  there  is 
a  demand  for  more.  He  has  volunteered  to  advocate  a  measure,  of  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  which,  he  does  not  appear  himself  to  be  fully 
convinced. 

In  the  absence,  thus  far,  of  any  well-sustained  and  valid  reasoning  for 
this  movement,  advanced  by  its  friends,  I  have  naturally  been  led  to  look 
elsewhere  for  some  sufficient  motive,  which  may  have  originated  this 
project.  If  that  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  former  communication, 
be  not  the  true  one,  then  some  indications  in  certain  quarters,  which  have 
attracted  my  attention,  are  without  any  satisfactory  explanation.  No 
considerations  of  a  personal  character  have  led  me  to  adopt  the  views 
I  entertain  upon  this  subject  ;  and  certainly  I  occupy  no  position 
in  which  I  could  be  possibly  influenced  by  "  the  fear  of  a  rival 
institution."  Medicus. 


CHOLERA— ITS  CAUSE   AND  PREVENTION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journal.] 

Ix  looking  over  a  file  of  English  newspapers,  1  observed  the  results 
some  experiments  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cholera,  by  Mr.  Brittan,  Drs. 
Budd,  Snow,  he.  They  have  discovered  that  this  plague  consists  of 
poisonous  animalculae,  which  find  their  way  into  the  bowels.  This,  if 
true,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  leading 
to  further  discoveries.    1  am  led  to  suppose  that  if  tne  means  of  preven* 
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tion  are  ever  discovered,  they  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  simple. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  is  every  person's  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  dis- 
cover a  method  of  safety,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following,  as  a  theory 
worthy  of  some  consideration  : — 

1st.  Where  does  the  cholera  spring  from,  or  in  what  place,  and  how  is 
it  propagated  ? 

2d.  By  what  means  is  it  brought  to  exercise  such  an  influence  ? 
3d.  How  does  it  find  its  way  into  the  human  body  ? 
4th.  What  is  the  period  of  its  existence,  and  duration  of  the  plague  ? 
5th.  Is  there  a  preventive  ? 

With  a  few  observations  on  these  points,  I  shall  leave  the  subject  to 
others,  who  have  more  time  and  opportunity,  to  bring  them  out  as  facts 
or  otherwise. 

To  the  first  question,  I  reply,  that  this  plague  is  brought  forth  from 
the  deposits  of  human  excrements,  which  are  found  in  out-houses  or 
elsewhere. 

To  the  second — A  certain  temperature  in  the  weather,  in  the  spring  oi* 
in  the  summer  season,  for  a  definite  time.  It  may  be  weather  (with  very 
little  or  with  much  rain,  or  with  no  rain  at  all),  acting  on  these  deposits, 
until  the  whole  mass  is  changed  from  its  primary  or  common  state  to  an- 
other, or  what  I  would,  for  the  present,  call  the  pestilential  state.  Yet 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  stale  deposits  will  never  become  cholera  until 
an  alteration  is  effected,  by  fresh  discharges.  Then  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  old  may  rush  rapidly  to  the  new,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time, 
both  may  become  so,  that  is,  it  may  require  the  joint  action  of  both  to 
effect  the  change,  ^t  all  events,  the  effluvia  of  the  one  must  greatly 
differ  from  that  of  the  other.  It  is  also  possible,  that  the  excrements  of 
one  individual  may  be  more  readily  pestilential  than  those  of  another. 
Besides  this,  a  large  quantity  of  a  certain  kind  of  food  may  assist  to 
bring  these  places  to  such  a  state. 

3d.  Evacuating  the  bowels  over  the  deposits  which  are  contained  in 
out-houses,  during  the  pestilential  state,  will  supply  an  answer  to  tlfis 
question.  The  poison  during  this  process  adheres  to  the  excretions 
which  may  remain  on  the  exterior  parts,  and  from  thence  gains  an  en- 
trance to  the  bowels.  Seamen  on  landing,  and  country  people  on  arriv- 
ing in  towns,  are  more  susceptible  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  for  the 
former  leave  a  pure  air,  and  were  not  accustomed  to  exposing  and  inuring 
themselves  over  the  old  deposits,  as  is  the  case  with  those  residing  in 
town,  who  from  their  constant  habit  of  exposure  to  the  effluvia,  have 
their  bodies  tempered  to  a  certain  degree  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  its 
baneful  influence.  When  seamen  expose  themselves,  even  before  the 
deposits  assume  the  pestilential  state,  they  are  seized  with  a  species  of 
cholera,  perhaps  as  deadly  to  them,  as  though  the  disease  really  existed 
in  its  full  force,  while  at  the  same  time  the  residents  in  the  town  are  free 
from  It.  In  this  way  its  first  appearance  may  be  accounted  for,  although, 
should  the  weather  not  be  such  as  will  readily  perpetuate  the  disease,  the 
poison  may  very  soon  disappear  for  that  season. 

4th.  Cholera  will  prevail  while  these  deposits  foster  the  pestilential  state. 
These  places  must  undergo  a  third  change — the  poison  must  become 
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exhausted,  and  then  the  plague  will  cease.  This  change  to  the  ex- 
hausted state  may  he  compared  to  a  fire,  which  will  hum  while  there  is  a 
supply  of  fuel,  but  no  longer.  Yet  the  poison  may  exist  longer  in  one 
vicinity  than  in  another,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the  out-houses. 
Some  are  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  than  others, 
and  consequently  a  longer  time  must  elapse  before  the  whole  will  become 
pestilential.  Besides  this,  the  trader  who  is  seized  with  the  complaint 
just  prior  to  his  journey,  and  is  laid  up  in  a  few  days  or  hours  after- 
wards, will  help  to  bring  these  places  into  a  state  of  impurity — his  excre- 
ments will  be  thrown  into  the  out-house,  and  so  poison  the  whole  mass, 
and  from  this  cause  the  disease  will  be  communicated  to  another,  and 
so  on,  making  but  slow  progress,  until  the  time  arrives  when  the  weather 
will  exert  its  full  influence.  From  these  considerations  it  would  appear 
that  the  period  of  its  duration,  as  well  as  of  its  greatest  severity,  depends 
upon  circumstances. 

5th.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  several  preventives  are  at  hand,  one 
of  which  may  be  considered  quite  sa/e  and  practicable,  viz.  1st.  Instead 
of  having  recourse  to  an  out-house,  let  a  clean  vessel  be  used  half  filled 
with  water,  and  the  parts  afterwards  well  washed  and  diied.  The 
whole  process  should  be  accomplished  without  any  unnecessary  delay, 
because  it  is  not  yet  asceriained  in  what  period  of  time  the  attack  com- 
mences. The  same  cleanliness  should  be  observed  after  the  expulsion 
of  wind.  2d.  The  chemist  may  discover  some  substance — say,  for 
example,  unslaked  lime  stone — which,  when  added  to  the  contents  of 
out-houses  during  the  first  or  primary  state,  may  change  them  to  a 
second  state,  and  thus  counteract  the  influence  of  the  weather.  3d.  By 
taking  away  out-houses  and  every  similar  place,  and  in  their  stead  in- 
troducing a  washing  system,  which  will  prevent  a  particle  of  such 
contents  remaining  one  moment,  the  whole  being  driven  into  the  sea. 
The  least  consideration  will  convince  any  person,  that  the  state  of  a  town 
with  several  tliousand  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  out-houses 
emitting  noxious  efl3uvia,  must  be  vastly  unwholesome,  when  compared 
with  a  town  enjoying  pure  air  in  every  respect.  A  town  destitute  of 
those  stationary  places  of  deposit  cannot,  upon  this  theory,  be  visited 
with  cholera.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  pestilence  would  be  communica- 
ted from  one  person  to  another,  although  lodging  together  in  the  same  apart- 
ments, and  more  particularly  so,  if  the  prescribed  washing,  &:c.,  be  observed. 

This  destructive  plague  may  be  the  forerunner  of  some  great  change  in 
towns  and  villages.  It  would  appear  as  if  it  were  to  become  a  powerful 
means  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  a  better  system  of  cleanli- 
ness. It  has  already  produced  this  efl^ect  in  London.  It  is  true  that 
some  places  in  many  respects  are  thoroughly  clean,  yet  it  would  appear 
that  the  above-named  mode  of  cleansing  is  as  necessary  as  any  other. 

June,  1850.  W.  IVl. 

[It  is  believed  that  the  experiments,  last  year,  of  Mr.  Brittan  and  others,  did 
not  prove  the  existence  of  any  peculiar  animalculaj  in  the  excretions  of  cholera 
patients.  The  suggestions  of  our  correspondent,  however,  are  valuable  as 
enforcing  the  general  importance  of  cleanliness  in  large  cities,  especially  in  a 
matter  so  unavoidably  connected  with  public  health  as  that  of  the  existing  privies 
ill  such  places. — Ed.] 
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Treatment  of  Burns. — Perhaps  there  is  no  accident  in  the  catalogue  of 
surgery,  wherein  greater  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  regarding-  the  best 
treatment,  in  the  primary  condition,  than  that  of  burns.    One  succeeds 
best  by  the  antiphlogistic,  another  by  the  stimulating  plan-— while  some 
contend  for  a  medium  between  the  two.    It  appears  to  us,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  principle  upon  which  should  be  based  the  primary  treatment  of 
burns,  and  that  is  the  vital  one  of  inflammation.    It  is  most  emphatically 
inflammation,  and  of  course  attended  with  its  results,  either  in  a  low  or 
high  degree,  according  as  the  parts  are  injured.    A  simple  burn,  or  that 
considered  of  the  first  degree,  wherein  there  is  slight  redness  of  the  skin, 
will  readily  resolve  itself,  like  unto  all  simple  inflammations,  without  any, 
or  the  mildest  and  most  simple  treatment.    But  when  an  extensive  surface 
is  invaded,  and  the  parts  beneath  are  deeply  involved,  then  the  matter  is 
entirely  different,  and  requires  a  prompt  and  active  treatment.  The 
location  of  the  lesion  has  something  to  do  in  our  management  and  treat- 
ment of  such  injuries  ;  for  burns  upon  the  head,  face,  neck,  thorax  and 
abdomen,  produce  greater  constitutional  symptoms  and  are  more  dangerous 
to  life  than  the  sanrie  extent  of  injured  surface  upon  the  extremities. 
The  indication,  then,  required  in  our  management,  is,  to  lessen  the  pain, 
and  make  the  inflammatory  process  as  little  destructive  as  possible;  and 
ff  it  cannot  be  prevented,  then,  of  course,  to  promote  the  separation  of  the 
dead  parts  from  the  living,  in  a  manner  best  calculated  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  patient.    We  have  lately  had  an  extensive  born  tinder  our 
care,  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  who,  while  attempting  to  give  what  is  called  a 
rum  sweat  to  another  lady,  had  her  own  dress  take  fire  from  the  burning 
alcohol,  nearly  all  of  which  was  consumed  upon  her  body  before  any  one 
could  render  her  the  least  assistance.    We  were  upon  the  spot  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  accident,  and  found  the  patient  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
Both  arms,,  from  the  elbows  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  were  much  burned  ; 
also  the  left  side,  up  to  the  axilla,  and  on  to  the  top  of  the  thorax.  There 
were  many  kind  friends  present ;  some  recommending  most  of  the  popular 
quack  remedies  of  the  day,  while  others  were  for  the  usual  domestic 
remedies,  some  of  them  quite  rational.     Linen  cloths  were  dipped  in 
alcohol  and  water,  and  the  burn  was  dressed  with  them.    They  were  not 
suffered  to  be  removed  for  twenty  hours,  and  during  this  time  they  were 
kept  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  cold  water  and  alcohol;  at  the  com- 
mencement, equal  parts  of  each,  but  subsequently  two  thirds  of  alcohol  to 
one  of  water.    The  patient  was  relieved  from  pain  upon  the  first  applica- 
tion, and  would  have  passed  the  time  in  a  very  comfortable  manner,  had 
she  not  suffered  from  the  nervous  excitement  produced  by  the  accident 
and  the  usual  constitutional  symptoms  attendant  upon  such  an  extensive 
injury.    The  subsequent  treatment  has  been  to  leave  the  parts  undressed, 
or  simply  smearing  them  over  with  gum  water.    On  the  sixth  day  (at  the 
time  of  this  notice)  there  is  no  appearance  of  sloughing,  and  the  patient 
has  rallied  and  is  very  comfortable.     This  plan  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Kentish  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  dressings,  together  with  the  com- 
fort that  is  afforded  the  patient,  should  be  sufficient  inducements  for  every 
practitioner  to  make  use  of  it  without  any  prejudice. 
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New  York  State  HojncBopathic  Convention. — A.mong  the  transactions  of 
this  august  assembly,  at  their  late  meeting  in  Albany,  was  the  adoption  of 
a  Constitution,  which  is  to  govern  them,  when  in  and  out  of  conclave. 
The  preamble  is  as  follows : — "  We,  the  subscribers,  physicians,  residing 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  believing  the  law  propounded  by  Hahnemann, 
*■  similia  similihus  curantur^  to  be  a  fundamental  truth  in  medicine,  do 
agree  to  the  following  constitution,"  &c. — Adoyted  without  amendmmt. 
We  shall  expect  great  doings  in  the  Empire  State  among  these  innovators 
of  medical  science.  Their  flag  is  raised,  and  is  given  to  the  breeze  ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  organization,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  wafted  to  the  four 
parts  of  the  globe.  If  any  one  can  believe  the  mere  doing  of  nothing  to 
he  a  science^  we  certainly  have  nothing  to  say  to  such,  farther  than  to  ad- 
vise the  reading  of  Hahnemann  on  the  peculiar  and  active  properties  of 
gold  in  certain  diseases.  He  says,  "  after  triturating  one  grain  of  gold, 
with  ninety-nine  grains  of  sugar  of  milk^  and  continuing  this  trituration 
up  to  the  twelfth  'potency,  the  remedial  virtues  of  gold  become  roused  to 
such  an  extent,  that  a  man  who  was  suffering  loith  horrible  melancholy, 
and  who  was  impelled  by  intolerable  anguish  to  take  his  life,  needs  but  to 
sr}iell  for  a  feio  moments  of  such  a  preparation  of  gold,  in  order  to  recover 
his  cheerfulness  and  love  of  life !  " 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

"TAe  Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology — In  a  course  of  nine  lectures, 
by  John  Bovee  Dods."  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York,  1850.  Pp.  16S. 
— It  appears,  from  the  author's  introduction,  that  he  was  called  upon  by 
several  distinguished  members  of  Congress  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  Washington  City,  upon  his  favorite  and  original  subject,  "Electrical 
Psychology."  The  call  was  signed  by  such  honorable  gentlemen  as 
Messrs.  Jones,  Hale,  Clay,  Rusk,  Houston,  Foote,  and  Daniel  Webster. 
On  the  16th  of  February  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. They  are  now  published,  and  we  have  read  them  attentively, 
with  the  hope  of  becoming  much  informed  upon  the  new  Philosophy  of 
Electrical  Psychology ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  59th  page,  and  read  the 
following  paragraph,  we  must  confess  our  astonishment  was  great.  In 
speaking  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  doctor  says  he  differs  from 
physiologists  : — "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  heart  circulates  the  blood  at  all, 
either  on  the  hydraulic  or  any  other  principle."  Yet  the  doctor  has  that 
happy  way,"in  lecturing  to  an  audience  not  supposed  fully  to  understand 
the  laws  of  life,  that  forcibly  impresses  them  that  he  is  right,  and  every 
body  else  wrong.  He  comes  to  his  own  conclusions,  and  these  conclusions 
must  be  right  ones,  for  there  are  none  to  gainsay  them.  Every  thing  with 
him  is  electrical  ;  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  he  should  next 
endeavor  to  make  people  believe  they  are  really  galvanic  batteries.  The 
doctor,  certainly,  has  adopted  a  style  that  would  please  a  reader  or  enchain 
the  attention  of  an  audience.  There  is  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  lec- 
tures, and  the  time  would  not  be  uselessly  spent  in  perusing  them.  The 
work  is  got  up  in  that  good  style  characteristic  of  the  publishing  house  of 
the  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Co. 

Diseases  of  the  Uterus. — "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the 
Uterus  and  its  Appendages  ;  and  on  Ulceration  and  Induration  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Uterus.  By  James  Henry  Bennet,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Ph^^sicians,  London.  Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Blanchard  :  Bos- 
ton, Ticknor  &  Fields."    This  is  a  most  excellent  and  valuable  treatise 
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upon  those  diseases  of  the  womb  and  its  appendages,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  considered  obscure.  Dr.  Bennet  has  here  laid  down,  in  a  most 
lucid  manner,  the  principles  by  which  these  troublesome  affections  may 
readily  be  distinguished,  and  properly  treated.  In  the  Appendix  is  th.e  re- 
port of  three  hundred  cases,  which,  being  arranged  in  tabular  form,  are 
very  convenient  for  reference.  It  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  practitioner :  it  is  authority  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the  demand  that  a  work  of  its 
character  merits. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  Priz^  Essay. — "  On  the  Use  and*  Abuse  of  Alcoholic 
Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  Author  of  the  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  &c.  &c.  Phila- 
delphia, Lea  &  Blanchard,  Publishers  :  Boston,  Ticknor  &  Fields."  A 
prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  ofiered  by  some  philanthropic  individual 
for  the  best  essay  "  upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  health 
and  disease."  The^e  were  fifteen  essays  sent  to  the  committee  of  the 
donor,  for  their  examination  and  adjudication,  and  they  awarded  the  prize 
to  Dr.  Carpenter,  his  essay  being  considered  the  best.  It  is  carefully  writ- 
ten, and  cannot  fail  of  accomplishing  much  good.  A  work  emanating  from 
such  high  authority,  and  sanctioned,  too,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  profession  in  Europe,  must  needs  make  an  impression  upon  those  who 
are  in  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  When  legal  and  moral  sua- 
sion fails  in  accomplishing  its  purposes,  an  exposition  like  Dr.  Carpenter's 
sometimes  would  achieve  the  victory ;  for  no  one  would  willingly  run  the 
risk  of  being  a  drunkard,  after  reading  his  account  of  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  animal  tissues.  We  hope  the  work  will  be  extensively  circulated ;  for 
it  is  only  by  the  dissemination  of  such  truths,  that  a  good*  object,  begun, 
can  be  successfully  carried  through. 


Medical  Miscellany. — M,  Guy  Lussac,  the  distinguished  French  chemist  and  agronaut,  died  in 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  May  last.— Among  the  passengers  by  the  barque  Eagle,  which  arrived  here 
last  week  from  Newfoundland,  was  a  man  named  Michael  Mulloy,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred  and  three  years.  He  enjoys  tine  health,  and  says  he  never  lost  a  night's  rest  from 
sickness  in  his  life.  He  walks  with  firm  step,  and  can  see  to  read  thg  finest  print  without  the  aid 
of  glasses. — There  appears  to  be  much  imposition  practised  upon  the  people  by  the  urosjopian 
doctors  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Western  States. — The  medical  faculty  of 
Philadelphia  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  healthfulness  of  watering  th^  streets  of  cifies  Ja 
summer.  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  maintains  that  the  practice  is  injurious  to  health.  Moist  warm  awr 
is  doubtless  less  healthy  than  dry,  but  in  wide  and  airy  streets  the  sprinkling  generally  practised 
we  should  not  consider  sufficient  to  make  the  air  injuriously  damp. — Application  was  made,  last 
week,  to  the  full  bench  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  thisAyCity,  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Webster.  A  decision  has  not  yet  (Monday)  been  delivered. — Dr.  Wm.  Prout,  the  well-known 
writer  on  Animal  Chemistry,  died  lately  in  London  at  an  advanced  age. — Clinical  lectures  are 
now  given  at  the  Hauwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  England,  and  are  open  to  any  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 


To  CoRRESPONDKNTS. — Papers  for  publication  are  on  file  from  Drs.  Leonard,  Williams, 
Munson,  and  Cato. 


Died,— At  San  Francisco,  April  4th,  Dr.  I.  T.  E.  Gage,  of  New  Bedford.— At  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  aged  70  years. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  June  15lh,  76. — Males,  38— females,  38. 
Inflammation  of  bowels,  3 — disease  of  brain,  1 — congestion  of  brain,  1 — consumption,  9 — convul- 
sions, 6 — cholera  morbus,  1 — croup,  3 — dropsy,  4 — dropsy  of  brain,  2 — erysipelas,  1 — typhus 
fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  3 — gangrene,  1 — hooping  cough,  3— 
disease  of  heart,  1 — infantile  diseases,  4 — inflammation  of  lungs,  2 — disease  of  liver,  2 — maras- 
mus, 1 — measles,  1 — old  age,  1 — palsy,  2 — pleurisy,  1 — disease  of  spine,  1 — smallpox,  13 — 
suicide,  1 — teething,  1 — tumor,  l-~unknown,  1 — worms,  L 

Under  5  years,  33 — between  5  and  20  years,  4 — between  20  and  40  years,  22 — between  40 
and  60  years,  9— over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  39  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  37. 
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Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  ihe  Massachusetts 
Meciical  Society,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  Counsellors  for  the  ensu- 
ing year : — 

Barnstable  Co.— ^Drs.  John  Harpur,  E.  W.  Carpenter,  George  Shove,  Thomas  P. 
Jackson. 

Berkshire  Co.— .Drs.  Royal  Fowler,  Henry  H.  Child,  Asa  G.  Welch,  Seidell 
Jennings. 

Bristol  District  Soc. — Drs.  Ira  Lamson,  Benoni  Carpenter,  Joseph  Hatch. 
Bristol  Co. — Drs,  Caleb  Swan,  Benoni  Carpenter,  Johnson  Gardner, 
Dukes  Co. — Dr.  Clement  F.  Shiverick. 

Essex  North  District. — Drs.  Henry  C.  Perkins,  D,  Dana,  Rufus  Longley,  S. 
Johnson. 

Essex  South  District. — Drs.  A.  L.  Peirson,  George  Choate,  Asa  Story,  Abraham 
Goukl,  Samuel  Johnson,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Josiah  Lamson,  Ebenezer  S.  Phelps. 

Franklin  Co. — Drs.  Stephen  W.  Williams,  James  Deane,  Geo.  W.  Hamilton. 

Hampde7i  Co. — Drs.  Jesse  W.  Rice,  Nathan  Adams,  Cyrus  Bell. 

Hampshire  Co. — Drs.  Edward  G.  UfTord,  Addison  L  Peck,  Daniel  Thompson, 
E.  C.  Richardson. 

Middlesex  Co. — Drs.  Zadoc  Howe,  Anson  Hooker,  Morrill  Wyman,  Simon 
Whitney,  Jonathan  W.  Bemis,  Horatio  Adams,  Luther  V.  Bell,  Charles  F.  Chaplin, 
Hiram  Hosmer,  T.  M.  Whittemore.  ^ 

Middle  District  Medical  So.— Drs.  J.  C.  Dalton,  J.  P.  Jewett,  A.  H.  Brown,  Da- 
vid  Wells,  E.  Huntington,  A.  B.  Bancroft,  N.  B.  Edwards,  Josiah  Bartlett. 

Nantucket  Co. — Dr.  Elisha  P.  Fearing. 

Norfolk  Co. — Drs.  Ebenezer  Stone,  Edward  Jarvjs,  Appleton  Howe,  Jonathan 
Ware,  Henry  Bartlett,  Ebenezer  Woodward,  Simeon  Tucker,  Stephen  Salisbury, 
Dan  forth  P.  D  wight. 

Plymouth  Co. — Drs.  Ezekiel  Thaxter,  Winslow  Warren,  Paul  L.  Nichols. 

Suffolk  Co. — Drs.  John  Ware,  George  C.  Shattuck,  Jacob  Bigelow,  George  Hay- 
ward,  Z.  B.  Adams,  S.  D.  Townseqd,  John  Homans,  Edward  Reynolds,  John  Jef^ 
fries,  J.  C.  Hayden,  D,  H.  Storer,  Samuel  Mori  ill,  Charles  G.  Putnam,  A.  A.  Wat- 
son, M.  S.  Perry,  Ezra  Palmer,  Jr.,  Daniel  Harwood,  A.  A.  Gould,  Henry  Dyer, 
C,  H.  Stedman,  J.  B.  Gregerson,  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  George  Bartlett,  John  Odin,  N. 
B.  Shurtleff,  Charles  Gordon,  Henry  L  Bowditch.  Henry  G.  Clark,  Charles  Chase. 

Southern  District  Medical  So. — Drs.  Andrew  Mackie,  W.  H.  A,  Creary,  Paul 
Spooner,  Walter  L.  Ellis,  H.  Lucas. 

Worcester  Co. — Drs.  E)dward  Flint,  Charles  W,  Wilder,  Benjamin  Pond,  Johu 
Green,  Benj.  P.  Hey  wood,  John  G.  Metcalf,  Thomas  R.  Boutelle,  Charles  M. 
Fay,  P.  Tendall,  William  Workman,  James  W.  Robbins. 

Meeting  of  the  Counsellors. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Counsellors,  held  at  JO  A.  M,, 
Thursday  May  3D,  the  following  were  chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Dr.  John  Ware,  Boston,  President.     Dr.  Henry  L  Bowditch,  Rec.  Secretary, 
•'   A.  Mackie,  N.  Bedford,  Vice  P.    "   Abraham  A.  Watson,  Librarian. 
"   Chas.  G.  Putnam,  Cor.  Sec^ry.     "  A.  A.  Gould,  Treasurer. 

Censors  l.st  Medical  District,  and  for  the  Society  at  large. — Drs.  George  W.  Otis, 
Alexander  Thomas,  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Samuel  Morrill,  John  Flint. 

Censors  2d  Medical  District. — Drs.  B.  F.  Heywood,  William  Workman,  Benj, 
Pond,  J.  Sargent,  J.  G,  Metcalf. 

Censors  3d  Medical  District. — Drs.  D.  Bemis,  J.  D.  Brooks,  D.  Thompson,  E.  G. 
Gilford,  James  Deane. 

Censors  Ath  Medical  District,— Dm.  H.  H.  Childs,  A.  G.  Welch,  Robert  W  * 
thington,  N.  S.  Babbitt,  Corydon  Gniteau. 

Censors  5th  Medical  District. — Drs,  Julius  S.  Mayhew,  Henry  Willard,  Joi,  , 
Perkins,  Elijah  Colby,  Perez  F.  Doggett. 

Censors  6th  Medical  District. — Drs.  Aaron  Cornish,  E.  W.  Carpenter,  T.  P.  Jack- 
son, J.  Leonard,  G.  Atwood, 

Committee  on  Publications. — Drs.  J.  Jeffries,  Charles  E.  Ware,  S.  Parkraan. 

Commiitee  on  Resignations. — Drs.  George  W.  Otis,  A.  A.  Gould,  D.  H.  Storer. 
pr,  D.  H.  Storer  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Address. 

Attest,         HENRY  I,  BOWDITCH,  Recording  Secrdari), 
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OPERATIONS  FOR  CATARACT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  following  three  cases  of  Cataract,  which  have  recently  been 
under  my  notice,  have  presented  some  interesting  and  unusual  features, 
either  as  regards  the  phenomena  they  have  exhibited  or  the  operations 
performed  for  their  relief.  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  them  for  your 
pages,  if  you  deem  them  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  place  there. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
10  Essex  St.,  Boston,  June  15,  1850.  Henry  W.  Williams. 

Case  I. — Microphthalmos,  complicated  with  Congenital  Cataract  in 
both  Eyes — Operation. 

In  April  last,  through  the  courtesy  of  a  physician  of  this  city,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  eyes  of  S.  L.,  a  boy  of  13  years.  I 
learned  from  his  mother  that  his  father  had  extremely  small  eyes,  which 
were  also  the  seat  of  double  congenital  cataract,  for  which  he  underwent 
operations  without  any  favorable  result.  The  boy  has  been  for  several 
years  a  pupil  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  can  read  with  his  fingers 
the  books  printed  with  raised  letters,  with  considerable  readiness. 

His  eyes  presented  the  following  appearances.  The  entire  globe  was 
extremely  small,  not  more  than  half  the  size  proper  to  his  age,  and 
much  sunken  in  the  orbit.  The  iris,  in  both  eyes,  was  scarcely  more 
than  half  the  average  size  in  a  new-born  infant,  and  the  pupil  merely 
as  large  as  a  mustard  seed.  The  entire  field  of  the  pupil  in  the  right 
eye  was  occupied  by  a  cataract,  apparently  formed  by  the  capsule  only 
of  the  crystalline,  the  lens  having  been  absorbed.  Nearly  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  pupil  was  adherent  to  this  opacity,  and  it  was  inca- 
pable of  being  enlarged,  except  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  by  the 
application  of  belladonna  to  the  eye.  The  pupil  of  the  left  eye  pre- 
sented an  opacity  covering  nearly  its  entire  surface,  but  a  minute  point 
existed  towards  the  temporal  side  which  was  unoccupied  by  the  cataract. 
The  adhesions  appeared  less  extensive  than  in  the  right  eye,  and  the 
pupil  dilated  very  slightly  under  the  influence  of  belladonna.  The 
opacity  was  a  little  less  white  than  in  the  right  eye.  In  both  eyes 
spots  of  a  chalky  color  could  be  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  capsule. 
As  usual  in  congenital  cataract,  the  globes  oscillated  in  the  orbit,  not 
obeying  the  will  of  the  patient.    The  eyelids  presented  the  phenomenon 
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which  has  been  mentioned  by  authors  as  accompanying  microphihahnos ; 
a  very  close  approximation  when  the  patient  endeavored  to  see  an  ob- 
ject ;  being  so  nearly  closed  that  a  mere  fissure  remained  between  their 
edges. 

Merely  a  perception  of  light  existed  in  the  right  eye  ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  minute  aperture  existing  in  the  left  eye,  between  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  and  the  opaque  capsule,  he  could  guide  himself,  and  could  distin- 
guish large  objects  when  very  near  him.  He  could  distinguish  a  man 
from  a  woman  in  passing  them  in  the  street,  and  by  bringing  his  eyes 
close  to  an  object  could  after  a  time  make  out  its  details.  He  could  see 
the  very  large  letters  of  the  title-page  of  a  book,  or  the  letters  at  the 
head  of  a  newspaper,  by  placing  the  book  or  paper  within  half  an  inch 
of  his  eye,  and  quite  in  contact  with  his  forehead  or  cheek. 

I  advised  that  he  should  not  resign  himself  to  a  life  of  blindness 
without  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  increased  degree  of  vision.  The  patient 
was  opposed  to  an  operation,  for,  having  been  so  long  among  those  who 
were  deprived  of  even  a  limited  amount  of  vision,  he  regarded  himself 
as  belonging  to  the  fortunate  class,  and  was  not  aware  how  much  was 
yet  wanting  to  his  full  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  vision.  His  objections 
were  disposed  of  by  his  friends,  and  I  operated  upon  the  right  eye  the 
7th  of  April,  1850. 

The  rolling  of  the  globe  offered  an  obstacle  to  a  successful  accom- 
plishment of  my  object,  but  the  patient  was  in  rather  a  sensitive  and 
excited  state,  so  that  I  feared  to  secure  it  by  a  hook  or  forceps  lest  he 
might  cause  serious  injury  to  the  organ  by  some  sudden  movement.  It 
was  also  impossible  to  maintain  the  steadiness  of  the  eye  by  pressure 
with  the  fingers,  on  account  of  its  miniature  size,  and  depth  of  situation 
in  the  socket,  allowing  scarcely  room  for  the  introduction  of  the  needle. 
I  therefore  decided,  contrary  to  my  usual  practice  in  such  cases,  to  place 
the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Its  effects  were  most 
happy  in  instantly  arresting  the  involuntary  motions. 

Having  seated  myself  in  front  of  the  patient,  I  depressed  the  lower 
lid  with  my  right  hand,  whilst  the  upper  was  raised  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Stone, 
and  taking  in  my  left  hand  the  curved  needle  of  Scarpa  I  introduced  it 
through  the  sclerotica  and  passed  it  towards  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  where 
I  endeavored  to  divide  the  adhesions.  I  succeeded  in  severing  those 
connected  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil,  and,  passing  the  needle 
before  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  I  made  several  efforts  to 
detach  those  which  still  remained  at  its  upper  edge.  I  was  unable  to 
effect  this  object,  and  felt  compelled  to  relinquish  further  efforts,  as  the 
patient  had  commenced  most  copious  vomiting;  which,  but  for  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  his  head  was  supported  by  the  gentleman  having 
charge  of  the  upper  eyelid,  might  have  caused  serious  mischief,  and  which 
would  have  deluged  me  with  the  contents  of  his  stomach  had  not  my 
right  hand  and  wrist  served  as  a  shield.  I  therefore  carefully  withdrew 
the  instrument  in  the  same  direction  in  which  I  had  passed  it  through 
the  sclerotica.  The  patient  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  his  eye  closed  by 
two  strips  of  court  plaster.  Compresses  dipped  in  cold  water  were  or- 
dered to  be  applied  if  any  pain  was  complained  of. 
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I  learned  in  the  afternoon  that  the  emesis  had  continued  during  the  en- 
tire interval  between  niy  visits,  but  he  complained  of  no  pain  in  the  e3'e, 
though  he  had  some  headache.  The  next  day  he  was  more  conjforta- 
ble.  He  had  slept  well.  The  eye  was  scarcely  at  all  injected,  and  tlie 
injection  entirely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  three  days. 
I  had  hoped  tliat  the  capsule  would  contract  to  such  an  extent,  after  the 
division  of  its  adhesions,  that  a  large  part  of  the  pupil  might  become 
clear.  This  contraction  occurred  in  a  limited  degree.  A  crescentic 
black  line  could  be  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pupil,  showing  that 
at  this  point  light  might  enter  the  posterior  chamber.  The  patient  could 
now  perceive  some  objects  with  this  eye,  but  not  quite  as  well  as  with 
the  left. 

I  determined  to  repeat  the  operation  in  a  different  manner,  and  en- 
deavor to  remove  the  opaque  veil  which  still  hung  behind  the  pupil. 
Drs.  Parkman,  York,  H.  O.  Stone,  C.  Stevens,  and  Messrs.  Page  and 
York,  did  me  the  favor  to  assist  at  the  operation.  Chloroform  was  again 
administered,  with  similar  results,  except  that  vomiting  was  induced  only 
at  a  later  period.  I  employed  the  bent  cornea  knife,  designed  for  opera- 
tions for  artificial  pupil,  for  making  a  small  section  of  the  cornea  at  its 
outer  side,  holding  the  knife  with  the  left  hand,  and  depressing  the  hd 
with  the  right.  Finding,  however,  that  the  cornea  was  rather  flaccid 
and  disposed  to  yield  before  the  point  of  the  instrument,  I  preferred  to 
exchange  it  for  the  needle  of  M.  Desmarres  for  making  the  paracentesis 
of  the  cornea,  which  has  a  lance-shaped  head,  and  is  provided  with  a 
guard  to  hinder  it  from  penetrating  beyond  a  certain  distance.  I  found 
this  precaution  a  most  desirable  one  in  this  instance,  where  the  exces- 
sively small  dimensions  of  the  anterior  chamber  afforded  a  more  than 
usually  limited  space  for  the  requisite  manoeuvres. 

An  incision  of  about  a  line  and  a  half  having  been  made  with  this 
instrument,  I  introduced  the  fine,  sharp  hook  through  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, until  it  was  opposite  the  pupil.  The  point  was  then  directed  to- 
wards the  capsule,  and  firmly  implanted  in  it.  Force  was  now  used 
to  endeavor  to  detach  it,  tractions  being  made  in  a  downward  and 
an  outward  direction.  1  also  endeavored  to  break  up  the  adhesions 
by  a  twisting  motion,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  had  such  a  de- 
gree of  firmness  that  the  iris  would  probably  be  torn  from  its  con- 
nections with  the  ciliary  body  before  they  would  give  way.  Not 
being  able  to  effect  the  removal  or  displacement  of  the  capsule  by  any 
amount  of  force  which  I  deemed  it  safe  to  use,  I  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw the  instrument  ;  but  reluctant  to  abandon  the  eye  without  obtaining 
some  advantage  from  the  operation,  I  resorted  to  another  and  a  novel 
expedient.  I  selected  one  of  Anel's  probes  for  the  lachrymal  passages, 
and  introduced  it  through  the  incision  of  the  cornea  and  the  pupil.  It 
was  then  placed  near  the  middle  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  the  opaque 
veil  was  pushed  upwards,  and  held  for  a  few  instants  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  probe  was  then  withdrawn  a  short 
distance,  and  the  capsule  partially  descended  ;  but  1  carefully  repeated 
the  manoeuvre,  and  this  time  with  perfect  success:  the  capsule  remained 
in  its  new  position,  and  the  pupil  was  perfectly  clear. 
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Very  slight  injection  of  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  followed  this 
operation,  perhaps  just  enough  to  induce  adhesion  between  the  capsule 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  At  all  events,  the  pupil  remained 
free,  and  the  edge  of  the  capsule  only  could  be  perceived  at  the  point 
of  adhesion  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil,  being  just  discernible 
when  the  head  was  thrown  back  and  the  eye  turned  as  far  as  possible 
upwards. 

I  considered  it  advisable  to  proceed  to  an  operation  on  the  other  eye 
at  the  same  sitting,  and  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  friends 
of  the  boy.  In  this  eye  I  again  employed  the  needle  of  Scarpa, 
passing  it  through  the  sclerotica,  as  in  the  first  operation  on  the 
right  eye.  The  pupil,  which  had  been  slightly  dilated  by  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  ext.  belladonnae  around  the  orbit,  instantly  con- 
tracted to  the  size  of  a  pin  bole,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  bring  my 
head  very  near  the  eye  of  the  patient  in  order  to  see  through  so  minute 
an  aperture.  I  succeeded,  notwithstanding,  in  introducing  the  point  of 
the  needle  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  destroying  a 
i^ortion  of  the  adhesions,  and  removing  a  large  portion  of  the  cataract 
irom  the  field  of  the  pupil  ;  but  the  excessive  contraction  of  the  pupil 
made  it  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  I  had  removed  the  entire  cap- 
sule. Satisfied  with  having  effected  thus  much,  I  cautiously  withdrew  the 
«eedle,  and  closed  the  eyes  with  slight  strips  of  court  plaster.  Vomit- 
ing occurred  between  the  operations  on  tlie  right  and  the  left  eye,  and 
recurred  after  the  patient  was  put  to  bed.  The  use  of  belladonna  was 
continued  for  some  days  after  the  operations,  and  the  chamber  was 
darkened. 

No  inflammation,  beyond  the  ordinary  amount  of  injection  of  the  ex- 
ternal membranes,  occuned  in  either  eye.  No  bad  effects  appeared  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  chloroform. 

Ten  days  after  the  operations,  his  vision  was  found  to  have  considera- 
bly improved,  es]>ecially  in  regard  to  objects  at  a  distance.  He  had 
never  before  been  able  to  view  a  landscape,  but  he  could  now  distinguish 
the  State  House  from  Boylston  street,  ar  distance  of  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  ;  and  could  also  see  objects  much  more  remote.  The  same  letters 
which  he  could  before  read  only  when  the  paper  was  almost  in  contact 
with  his  eye,  could  now  be  perceived  at  the  distance  of  several  inches, 
and  he  could  read  a  much  smaller  type  than  before.  Large  near  objects 
could  be  seen  without  bringing  them  close  to  his  eyes,  and  he  could 
distinguish  objects  across  an  ordinary-sized  room. 

The  patient  spent  some  time  in  Worcester,  and  I  again  saw  him  on  the 
25th  May.  His  sight  has  steadily  but  very  slowly  improved,  especially 
for  distant  objects  ;  and  it  is  yet  further  augmented  in  clearness  by  the 
use  of  double  convex  glasses.  With  those  of  two  and  a  half  inch  focus 
he  can  read  most  of  the  words  of  a  title-page  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  inches,  and  can  even  read  an  ordinary  print,  but  only  letter  by 
letter.  The  tendency  to  close  the  lids  when  he  wishes  to  observe  an 
object  still  remains,  perhaps  to  allow  the  pupil  to  dilate  to  its  fullest  ca- 
pacity. The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  remains  entirely  clear  ;  about  one 
fourth  of  that  of  the  left  is  still  occupied  by  a  portion  of  capsule  which, 
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it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in  time  shrink  to  smaller  dimensions.  Vision  is 
still  rather  better  in  the  left  eye  than  the  right.  The  long  torpidity  of 
the  retina  of  the  right,  from  deprivation  of  its  proper  stimulus,  may 
account  for  this  fact.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  in  both  eyes  an 
improvement  of  sight  will  continue  to  take  place,  as  exercise,  and,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  education,  developes  their  dormant  capabilities.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  eyes  so  much  less  than  the 
standard  dimensions  can  possess  the  full  degree  of  power  of  vision  which 
belongs  to  the  perfectly-developed  organ. 

The  results  of  the  operations  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  satisfac- 
tory, since,  though  performed  under  circumstances  greatly  enhancing  the 
difficulties  of  their  execution,  the  success  has  been  nearly  perfect.  Were 
the  organs  otherwise  competent  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  function,  the 
slight  opacity  remaining  in  the  left  pupil  would  be  no  serious  obstacle. 

The  boy  was  advised  to  return  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  and  to 
devote  his  attention  to  out-of-door  pursuits,  rather  than  to  make  frequent 
attempts  to  exercise  his  sight  upon  minute  objects.  Such  a  course  will 
probably  enhance  his  visual  power,  which  may  afterwards  be  applied 
with  more  advantage  to  pursuits  requiring  closer  observation. 

[To  be  continued.] 


DR.  LEONARD  ON  THE  DIFFERENT   VARIETIES  OF  DIARRIICEA. 

[Concluded  from   page  406.] 

(1^)  Cholera  Infantum,  or  the  chronic  cholera  of  infants,  is  another 
diarrhoea  common  to  the  New  England  and  middle  States  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  season  is  now  fast  approaching  when  this 
formidable  disease  will  be  prevalent,  and  the  connecting  link  of  many  a 
young  and  interesting  family  circle  will  be  snapped  asunder,  and  the 
tenderest  and  much-loved  one  consigned  to  the  shades  of  death.  There 
will  be  no  power  to  avert,  no  skill  to  save,  in  many  instances  of  this 
most  intractable  scourge.  It  is  somewhat  allied  to  lienteria^  though  it 
is  evidently  a  species  of  cholera. — (Maunsell  and  Evanson.) 

Cholera  infantum  is  a  disease  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  pre- 
vails every  year,  as  an  endemic,  in  all  the  large  cities  throughout  the 
middle  and  southern,  and  most  of  the  western  States,  during  the  season 
of  the  greatest  heat." — (Condie.) 

This  disease  may  terminate  in  health  in  a  short  time,  or  it  may  tei 
minate  fatally  in  a  few  hours.  A  great  many  cases  become  chronic  and 
continue  for  weeks  or  months.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  large 
cities  and  marshy  districts.  Very  young  children  are  not  liable  to  it, 
nor  those  who  have  passed  over  the  third  year  of  life.  During  denti- 
tion and  nursing  there  is  an  increased  liability  to  it.  Children  that  nurse 
too  long  are  apt  to  have  this  form  of  "  summer  complaint."  "  Irritat- 
ing and  inappropriate  articles  of  food  are  at  all  times  apt  to  produce  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  when  the  system  is  predisposed 
to  affections  of  this  kind,  by  the  causes  mentioned  above,  slight  errors, 
in  this  respect,  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  cholera."    Having  for  one  of  its 
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causes  a  high  degree  of  atmospheric  temperature,  and  its  development 
being  favored  by  density  of  population,  and  miasma,  this  disease  is  found 
to  prevail  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  large  towns,  among  tlie  destitute  ; 
yet  no  class  of  society  is  exempt  from  it,  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  community. 

Its  first  symptoms  are  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  ;  there  will  be  considera- 
ble febrile  disturbance,  coldness  of  the  feet  and  hands,  a  death-like  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  and  indications  of  pain.  The  matter  vomit- 
ed is  of  all  colors  ;  is  green  or  liglit,  dark  or  blackish — the  dejections 
are  milky,  turbid  and  offensive.  As  the  complaint  progresses,  the  symp- 
toms become  less  acute,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  vomiting  less  frequent, 
scantiness  of  urine,  the  stools  of  all  shades  and  hues — white,  green, 
chrome  color,  curd-like,  yellow  and  tinged  with  blood — and  the  diarrhoea 
continues.  At  this  period  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  aphthae,  oedema  and 
petechia?  are  seen.  Lastly,  there  is  emaciation,  drowsiness,  difficult 
deglutition,  rigidity,  paralysis,  convulsions  and  death. 

Its  chief  anatomical  characters*  are  an  undue  development  of  the 
follicles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  inflammation  and  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  large  intestine,  ulceration  of  the 
follicles,  other  organs  and  parts  being  involved,  as  the  liver,  lungs,  and 
lastly  the  brain,  which  becomes  softened,  its  membranes  inflamed,  and 
there  is  "  effusion  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue." — (Ilalloivell  on  En- 
demic Gastro-folUcular  Enteritis — Amer.  Jour,  of  Medical  Sciences  for 
July,  1847.) 

Such,  then,  are  its  symptoms  and  morbid  anatomy.  Its  treatment 
must  depend  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  morbid  condition 
existing.  To  allay  irritation  and  vomiting,  some  mild  stimulating  ap- 
plication may  be  put  over  the  stomach,  as  a  mustard  or  ginger  poultice, 
the  first  being  tempered  to  the  case,  and  the  latter  mixed  with  an  equal 
part  of  meal.  They  should  not  be  kept  on  too  long,  but  may  be  re- 
mov^ed  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  require.  A  few  drops  of 
tinct.  opii  may  then  be  given  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  bi-carbonate  of 
potash — or  a  little  tine,  of  ginger  or  ess.  of  spearmint  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  chalk  mixture.  If  the  vomiting  still  persists,  a  drop  of  creo- 
sote may  be  given  every  half  hour  until  nausea  ceases.  Dr.  Condie 
says,  "  when  everything  else  fails,  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  seldom 
disappointed  in  allaying  the  gastric  irritability  by  the  prescription  of  a 
teaspoonful,  every  hour  or  two,  of  the  following  solution  :" — R.  Aquae 
purae,  §j.  ;  acetat.  plumbi,  gr.  v.  ;  sacch.  alb.,  5  iij.  M. 

If  inflammatory  action  is  established,  it  must  be  counteracted  by 
leeches  over  the  stomach  or  abdomen  ;  and  mercurials,  aconite  and  nitre 
may  be  employed  very  cautiously  till  it  be  subdued.  To  restrain  the 
diarrhoea  during  the  acute  stage,  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  or  some 
other  opiate,  with  or  without  lead,  may  be  tried,  and  if  they  fail,  enemata 
of  laudanum  and  starch  can  be  had  recourse  to.  Farther  on  in  the  dis- 
order, we  may  try  strychnine,  catechu,  kino,  spiraea,  tannic  acid,  &ic.,  in 
connection  with  alterative  remedies.  Lastly,  stimulants  and  tonics  are 
required  to  sustain  the  patient  and  to  prevent  effusion  from  exhaustion. 
Nutritive  food  may  now  be  given,  as  milk  whey,  wine  whey,  broiled  salt 
pork  and  fish,  he. 
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It  is  indispensable  in  this  form  of  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  in  all  others, 
that  the  patient  be  kept  quiet,  at  perfect  rest,  and  that  cleanliness  be 
scrupulously  observed  in  the  sick  room.  The  clothing,  the  bed,  and 
everything  which  relates  to  the  sick,  should  be  kept  in  the  neatest  man- 
ner. There  should  be  free  ventilation  above  all  things  else,  for  without 
this  we  can  hardly  expect  any  benefit  from  other  treatment.  Wet  and 
filthy  cloths,  or  clothing  left  in  contact  with  the  patient's  body,  induce 
purging  in  some  way  ;  call  it  sympathy,  or  anything  else,  it  is  certain 
that  such  an  effect  is  produced,  and  therefore  the  exposure  ought  to  be 
avoided  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other. 

The  saline  treatment  here,  or  the  use  of  salted  provisions,  bears  a 
nearer  relation  to  the  employment  of  salt  in  malignant  cholera  than  in 
other  forms  of  bowel  complaints.  Here  the  analogy  is  truly  "  striking," 
and  suggests  the  adoption  of  it  in  cholera  infantum,  and  1  would  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  Dr.  Stevens's  prescription  in  the  latter  disease.  "  R. 
Sodae  sesquicarb.,  9j.  ;  sodii  chlorid.,  5  j.;  potass  chloratis,  gr.  vij.  Misce. 
Dissolve  in  half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  give  a  teaspoon ful  every  fif- 
teen or  thirty  minutes  till  re-action  takes  place,  then  give  two  drachms  once 
in  four  hours.  Speaking  of  its  use  in  cholera.  Dr.  Stevens  observes,  "  when 
the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  the  use  of  the  saline  powder  may  be  occa- 
sionally suspended,  and  common  effervescing  mixtures,  or  small  doses  of 
common  soda  powders,  with  an  excess  of  the  carbonates,  used  until 
vomiting  abates,  and  then  the  carbonate  of  soda,  with  larger  doses  of  the 
chlorate  of  potash,  may  be  given  by  itself,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  each." 
Of  course,  this  treatment  is  most  applicable  to  the  first  stages  of  the 
complaint,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  chloride  of  soda  is  capable 
of  doing  great  good  throughout  its  entire  progress,  upon  the  principles  I 
have  attempted  to  establish. 

"  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  however,  beef  tea,  or  weak  chick- 
en broth,  sometimes  produces  a  favorable  change  in  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach. In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  patient  manifests  a  most  urgent  craving 
for  certain  strong  and  stimulating  articles  of  food,  such  as  salted  and  smoked 
herring  or  shad,  old  and  rancid  bacon,  salted  beef,  he,  while  the  sto- 
mach appears  to  loathe  all  the  light  and  unirritating  articles  of  nourish- 
ment. When  this  occurs,  it  will  be  proper  to  cautiously  gratify  the 
newly-awakened  appetite,  however  opposed  to  the  ordinary  rules  the  in- 
dulgence may  appear  to  be."  "  I  have  seen  many  children'  recover," 
says  Dr.  Rush,  "  from  being  gratified  in  an  inclination  to  eat  salted  fish, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  salted  meat." — (^Vid.  EberWs  Treatise  on 
Children,  page  297.)  I  had  a  little  patient,  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
who  had  a  peculiar  relish  for  fat  roasted  meat  and  beef  steak.  He  was 
allowed  to  indulge  his  appetite,  and  recovered  from  a  very  low  stale 
without  much  medicine,  save  opiates.  He  had  been  ill  for  nearly  two 
months,  when  this  dietetic  course  was  resorted  to  with  the  happiest 
effects.  These  patients  sometimes  hanker  for  butter  as  well  as  fat 
meats,  and  eat  it  with  advantage.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  oils 
to  supply  the  waste  which  is  continually  going  on  in  cholera  infantum. 

(I)  Cholera  Morbus,  sporadic  cholera,  English  cholera,  passio  chole- 
rica,  &;c.,  are  synonymes,  meaning  a  disease  where  violent  purging  and 
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vomiting  are  the  leading  symptoms.  The  disease  may  be  preceded  by 
colicky  pains,  nausea,  a  sensation  of  fulness  of  the  bowels,  rigors,  &,c.,  or 
it  may  come  on  suddenly  with  cramps  and  spasms. 

It  has  for  its  cause,  hot  weather,  it  being  peculiar  to  our  summers  and 
autumns  and  to  hot  climates.  It  is  common  to  travellers  over  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  and  through  Mexico,  and  the  natives  of  those  countries 
are  also  subject  to  it.  Any  irritant  influence  upon  the  stomach  or  ner- 
vous system  may  produce  it — as  fear,  grief,  crude  fruits,  unwholesome 
food,  or  too  much  matter  in  the  stomach.  The  complaint  was  very 
prevalent  at  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  city  last  summer  and  fall. 
At  the  latter  place  I  observed  that  there  was  scarcely  any  lime  of  night, 
but  that  the  distressing  groans  of  some  one  in  pain,  retching,  vomiting, 
&:c.,  could  be  heard,  which  really  rendered  the  nights  gloomy  and  dismal. 
Near  to  every  tent  and  domicile  these  scenes  were  hourly  and  nightly 
witnessed.  In  hot  countries  it  is  more  fatal  than  with  us.  At  Panama  I 
knew  a  stout  healthy  man  eat  freely  of  pine  apples  and  other  fruit,  and 
die  of  cholera  morbus  in  a  few  hours.  Many  of  our  people  have  lost 
their  lives  by  indulging  in  such  imprudencies,  since  the  Isthmus  and 
Mexico  have  become  thoroughfares  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  Intempe- 
rance in  wine  and  other  liquors  is  another  cause  of  cholera  morbus — 
so  is  the  eating  of  shell  fish,  the  drinking  of  bad  water,  or  taking  too 
much  drink  of  any  sort. 

The  cure  consists  in  avoiding  the  causes  as  much  as  possible,  allaying 
the  vomiting,  purging  and  irritation,  and  in  quieting  the  pain  and  restor- 
ing strength.  1.  See  that  the  patient  shuns  all  external  causes  and  adopts 
a  proper  regimen.  2.  Apply  sinapisms  to  the  feet  and  over  the  stomach, 
and  give  morphia  and  peppermint  in  a  solution  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  pot- 
ash to  arrest  vomiting,  purging  and  irritation.  This  is  when  the  matter 
ejected  is  green  and  bilious ;  but  if  it  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does,  that 
the  stools  and  matter  vomited  are  li^ht  colored,  small  doses  of  calomel  and 
morphia  will  be  best,  until  the  bilious  hue  is  restored  to  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions. 3.  Opiates  and  stimulants  should  be  continued  till  pain  abates 
and  the  patient  becomes  refreshed,  afterwards  the  patient  is  to  be  trusted 
to  a  mild  but  nourishing  diet,  and  tonics,  like  quinine,  quassia,  gen- 
tian, &,c. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  provoking  emesis  and  catharsis  by 
any  means  whatever;  for  generally  this  will  go  to  excess  of  itself — in 
fact,  these  two  actions  in  excess  constitute  the  disease.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  cholera  morbus  without  violent  vomiting  and  purging. 
Then  why  aggravate  and  make  worse  that  which  we  should  quiet  and 
restore  ?  If  a  person  be  just  attacked,  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  are  substances  in  the  stomach  which  irritate,  some  bitter  infu- 
sion like  green  tea  may  be  given  till  gentle  emesis  is  induced.  Purges 
are  never  admissible  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder. 

( m)  Cholera  Maligna,  or  epidemic  cholera,  is  a  disease  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  though  not  so  frequent  and  constant  as 
most  of  the  other  species  of  bowel  complaints  attended  with  diarrhoea 
which  I  have  glanced  at  in  this  essay.  It  differs  remarkably  from 
the  last^mentioned  species  (cholera  morbus),  in  that  the  dejections  are 
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generally  light  colored,  like  rice  water,  and  contain  no  bile.  They  may 
be  bloody,  and  are  astonishingly  profuse — the  cramps  are  more  severe — 
then  there  is  the  stage  of  collapse,  blueness  of  the  skin,  corrugation,  the 
vox  ckolerica,  and  the  consecutive  fever,  which  do  not  belong  to  any 
disease  but  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  cholera — upon  its  nature,  causes,  pa- 
thology and  treatment.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything  in  this  way 
more  than  to  say  a  very  few  words.  From  what  1  know  of  the  com- 
plaint, I  am  led  to  think  that  it  is  not  contagious  ;  but  it  may  become 
infectious  under  certain  circumstances.  I  believe  it  to  depend  upon 
^'  epidemic  influence,"  whenever  it  merits  the  term  epidemic  cholera. 
(Vid.  my  paper  On  Epidemic  Influence,^''  Boston  Med.  and,  Surg. 
Jour,  for  June  '28,  July  5  and  July  12,  1848.)  When  this  influence  is 
in  operation,  the  passions  of  tlie  mind  particularly  predispose  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poison — and  undoubtedly  many  imaginary  cases  of 
cholera  occur. 

Mr.  B.  consulted  me  while  on  the  "isthmus,"  last  May,  saying  that 
he  thought  that  he  had  cholera.  After  examining  his  case,  ]  informed 
him  that  he  was  mistaken,  that  he  was  not  even  sick.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  he  sent  for  me  in  great  haste,  the  messenger  saying  that 
B.  had  "  got  the  cholera  the  worst  kind."  I  found  him  free  from  all 
choleric  symptoms  ;  he  had  not  got  diarrhoea.  He  fancied,  however, 
that  he  had  "  cramps."  I  thought  it  best  to  treat  him  for  cholera  !  I 
told  him  I  should  give  some  "  cholera  pills  "  which  would  cure  him 
very  quick.  1  sent  him  some  bread  pills,  one  to  be  taken  every  thirty 
minutes  till  symptoms  improved,  &c.  He  was  well  the  next  morning. 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  cholera  panic  at  Panama,  I  told  him  what 
those  cholera  pills  were  made  of.  He  would  not  believe  me  at  first, 
but  wJien  he  saw  that  I  was  in  earnest,  he  went  away  mortified  and  cha- 
grined at  his  own  folly.  From  this  case,  and  from  thousands  like  it,  we 
infer  that  persons  may  worry  themselves  into  disease,  and  that  unless  we 
can  control  the  minds  of  such  patients  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  do 
them  the  least  good.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cholera  cases 
reported  to  have  been  cured  "  homceopathically  "  were  of  this  character, 
where  the  distemper  was  located  in  the  spiritual  essence  "  of  the  pa- 
tient's mind,  and  not  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  body. 

Epidemic  cholera  manifests  a  partiality  for  particular  locations,  as  ex- 
perience and  its  history  show.  It  has  never  prevailed  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  this  Continent,  though  it  has  raged  with  fearful  strides  in  the 
same  latitudes  in  the  interior  and  on  the  Atlantic.  Now  diarrhoea  is 
an  endemic  disease,  prevailing  at  all  seasons  on  the  Pacific  coasts 
from  Chili  to  Oregon,  in  every  port ;  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  cho- 
lera maligna  has  never  invaded  the  Pacific  shores.*  Now  whether  the 
endemic  influences  which  produce  diarrhoea  are  such  as  in  some  way  to 


*  Dr.  Harris,  formerly  of  New  York,  but  now  of  San  Francisco,  late  Health  Officer  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Vache,  relates  nearly  the  same  circumstances  relative  to  the 
cholera,  and  its  appearance  at  Panama  in  1849,  as  are  contained  in  my  letter  here  referred  to. 
The  letter  of  Dr.  H.  was  published  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  New  Yokk  Era.  In  concluding, 
Dr.  H.  remarks,  "  On  speaking-  to  some  persons  in  authority  of  this  disease  and  these  cases,  ihey 
said,  '  We  have  no  fears  of  its"  spreading,  from  the  fact  that  it  never  had  in  any  of  the  cities  on 
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destroy  the  epidemic  poison  of  cholera,  Is  more  than  I  dare  venture  to 
assert  or  attempt  to  explain.  1  merely  state  the  facts,  and  leave  it  to 
others  to  theorize  and  speculate  as  the  weight  of  evidence  may  pre- 
ponderate in  the  scales  of  opinion. — (Vid.  my  letter  from  Panama, 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  for  Julij  lUA,  1849.) 

( n)  Mental  Diarrhcea  may,  and  does,  assume  any  form  and  resemble 
either  species  of  bowel  complaint.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic  ;  de- 
[)ending  upon  the  nature  of  the  mental  cause,  whether  it  be  transient  or 
pertnanent  in  its  duration.  And  as  1  have  said,  the  flux  may  be  bilious, 
mucous,  lienteric  or  choleric  in  its  character.  As  sudden  excitement  in- 
duces disease  through  the  influence  of  nervous  action,  so  does  the  im- 
pression which  is  more  durable  and  long-continued  exert  its  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  animal  economy. 

I  have,  within  a  few  years,  had  a  young  woman  under  my  charge, 
who  has  suffered  from  the  most  obstinate  diarrhoea  that  I  ever  knew  to 
exist  without  destroying  life.  The  complaint  assumed  every  type  and 
resisted  all  treatment — pills  of  opi'um,  and  lead  and  opium,  and  the  sulph. 
of  copper  with  opium,  would  only  control  the  flux  in  a  moderate  degree. 
My  patient  became  feeble,  emaciated  and  neuralgic.  She  had,  pre- 
viously to  being  attacked  with  the  bowel  complaint,  been  seduced  by 
her  faithless  lover.  I  at  length  conceived  that  her  troubles,  grief  and 
disgrace  were  the  exciting  causes  of  her  disease.  I  reasoned  with  her, 
endeavoring  to  soothe  her  mind,  and  I  secured  the  cooperation  of  some 
of  her  own  sex  whose  friendship  and  condolence  she  could  value  and 
rely  upon  ;  and  it  was  under  this  kind  of  management  that  she  was  re- 
stored to  a  comfortable  degree  of  health. 

1  have  been  consulted  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  woman,  a  native  of 
England,  whose  fam.ily  were  mostly  left  behind,  and  whose  relatives 
who  were  in  this  country  considered  her  rather  a  tax  upon  their  gene- 
rosity than  a  comfort  to  their  household,  and  whose  circumstances  were 
anything  but  cheering  and  prosperous.  This  old  woman  has  a  diarrhoea 
of  a  bilious  cast,  which  is  most  severe.  Some  physicians  have  express- 
ed it  as  their  opinion  that  the  complaint  is  kept  up  by  some  organic  le- 
sion. I  at  one  time  inclined  to  that  opinion  myself ;  but  latterly,  1  am 
convinced  that  the  mind  is  diseased,  and  its  operation  upon  the  ner- 
vous centres  is  the  cause  of  the  affection. 

I  became  acquainted  with  a  similar  instance  in  California,  in  the  case 
of  a  young  man  who  had  left  a  pleasant  home  and  an  interesting  young 
wife,  and  met  with  disappointment  in  that  country.  I  observed  that  in 
proportion  as  his  mind  was  distracted,  in  proportion  as  he  allowed  these 
things  to  worry  and  harass  him,  accordingly  would  he  suffer  from  the 
diarrhoea. 

In  managing  any  of  the  complaints  which  I  have  noticed,  it  is  of  great 

the  Pacific,  nor  on  board  of  any  vessel  navigating'  its  waters.'  Now  is  this  true,  and  if  true  will 
yon  please  give  me  your  reasons  when  you  reply  to  this  ?  " 

Certainly  there  is  a  mystery  about  this,  not  yet  explained.  Such  a  rush  of  emigration  as  there 
was  over  the  "  isthmus,'"'  and  alon^  these  shores,  the  emigrants,  or  many  of  them,  last  season, 
beiiiD'  from  infoclcd  districts,  and  having  the  seeds  of  disease  in  them  which  were  most  fearfully 
developed  on  the  route  to  California  ;  and  yet  there  never  ivas  a  case  of  cholera  mal-><rr>a  hnporteci 
to  San  Francisco,  from  Panama,  nor  any  of  the  intermediate  places  on  that  side  of  the  coulinent ; 
eu)  event  \\\  the  liistory  of  cholera  which  to  this  day  has  no  parallel. 
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consequence  and  moment,  that  strict  regimen,  and  rest  of  body  and 
mind,  be  secured.  Cathartics  and  emetfcs  are  likely  to  injure  the  deli- 
cate structures  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  as  well  as  to  enfeeble 
and  enervate  the  patient.  All  medication  should  have  direct  reference 
to  the  stage,  to  the  pathology  and  type  of  the  disorder.  Age,  sex, 
and  all  the  conditions  relating  to  the  patient,  will  have  more  or  less 
weight  upon  the  mind  of  the  physician  (as  these  different  circumstances 
may  seem  to  have  influence  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes),  so  that 
the  treatment  will  in  every  respect  correspond  to  the  indications  which  are 
to  be  fulfilled.  J.  P.  Leonard,  M.D. 

Greenville,  R.  L,  June^  1850. 


CHLOROFORM  IN  A  CASE  OP  POISONING  BY  STRYCHNINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  aiid  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  I  transmit  to  you,  and  .if  you  think  proper 
you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  Journal. 

Mr.  G  ,  aged  about  40,  of  intemperate  habits,  took,  from  among 

my  medicines,  on  the  5th  inst.,  a  botde  of  strychnine,  and  supposing  it 
to  be  morphine,  as  he  said,  swallowed  a  dose  supposed  to  be  about  one 
or  two  grains.  In  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards  I  was  requested  to 
see  him,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  "  fit."  I  found  him  in  the 
following  condition.  The  whole  muscular  system  rigid  ;  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  and  of  the  upper  and  lower  extren)ities,  rigidly  contracted  ; 
the  head  diawn  back ;  articulation  difficult  ;  sense  of  tightness  about  the 
chest,  perspiration  flowing  profusely  from  the  face  and  chest.  A  num- 
ber of  the  physicians  of  the  place  came  to  his  assistance.  The  usual 
remedies  recommended  in  such  cases  were  resorted  to,  but  without  any 
mitigation  of  the  urgent  symptoms.  The  patient  was  failing  rapidly  un- 
der the  increasing  spasmodic  action  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  It 
was  now  determined  to  administer  chloroform,  as  death  was  apparently 
certain  without  some  relief.  One  drachm  of  chloroform  was  put  upon  a 
silk  handkerchief,  and  the  patient  directed  to  inhale  it.  The  effect  was 
decisive.  The  patient  (who  was  at  this  time  in  a  sitting  posture,  held 
so  by  assistants,  who  could  not  move  him  in  the  least  degree  without  ex- 
citing the  most  frightful  and  alarming  spasms)  requested  to  be  placed  in 
a  recumbent  position,  which  was  done  without  exciting  the  least  spasm. 
The  chloroform  was  carefully  administered  for  some  hours,  the  patient 
holding  the  handkerchief  most  of  the  time  himself,  in  order,  as  he  said, 

to  keep  ofli'the  dreadful  spasms."  From  this  time  he  recovered  rapidly, 
and  on  the  7th  inst.  was  able  to  leave  for  home,  a  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles. 

In  the  Western  Lancet  and  Hospital  Reporter  for  February,  1850, 
published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  there  is  a  similar  case  reported,  which  is 
the  only  one  that  I  know  of  in  which  chloroform  has  been  given  in 
case  of  poisoning  by  strychnine.  Is  it  not  possible  that  chloroform  is  the 
remedy  in  such  cases  ?  Respectfully  yours,  &,c. 

Kenton,  O.,  June  lOth,  1850.  *  A.  VV.  Munson. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE  MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  your  useful  Journal  an  article  re- 
lating to  demonstrative  midwifery  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  signed 
by  C.  Colegrove.  As  I  am  one  of  those  whose  names  he  has  so  kindly 
requested  you  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  I  feel  that 
it  is  proper  that  your  readers  should  understand  more  distinctly  the  just 
grounds  of  the  "  sectional  protest,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it.  And  I  may 
be  allowed  to  premise,  that  I  entertain  no  hostile  feelings  towards  that  insti- 
tution or  any  of  the  faculty  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  cherish  a  high  regard  for 
them,  and  not  only  desire,  but  am  anxious  that  the  institution  should 
prosper  by  every  laudable  means — and  I  have  contributed  at  an  early 
peiiod  at  least  one  important  and  valuable  item  to  the  obstetrical  depart- 
ment of  its  museum.  If  your  correspondent  has  enjoyed  any  distin- 
guished light  in  the  signal  triumph  of  the  new  mode  of  instruction,  by 
which  he  will  in  his  debut  in  practice  be  enabled  to  answer  fully  and 
satisfactorily  all  of  the  "  messenger's  unwelcome  interrogatories,"  in  that 
he  can  say  that  he  has  not  only  attended  but  has  seen  a  case  of  labor — 
that  light  has  fallen  upon  his  pathway  which  few  have  enjoyed — I  only 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

That  myself  or  any  of  those  who  signed  the  protest  are  opposed  to 
clinical  instruction  in  our  medical  schools,  1  am  unwilling  to  admit ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  would  not  recommend  a  friend  to  an  institution  where  its 
privileges  were  not  enjoyed.  But  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  it  is  our 
right  as  well  as  our  duty  to  contend  for  decencies  and  proprieties,  as 
well  in  the  public  as  private  departments  of  life.  In  relation  to  the 
transaction  referred  to,  I  would  simple  say,  that  a  female,  shortly  to  be 
confined,  was  induced  to  pass  the  period  of  her  accouchement  at  the 
Buffalo  Medical  College,  and  during  the  progress  of  labor  the  graduating 
class  were  to  be  present ;  in  what  order,  or  how  many  at  a  time,  or  in 
what  manner  they  demeaned  themselves,  does  not  matter  my  present 
purpose :  but  during  of  near  the  close  of  labor  they  were  all  summoned 
to  the  room,  the  woman's  face  covered,  and  she  exposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  all  present  might  have  a  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  conclud- 
ing stage.  This,  Sir,  is  the  new  mode  of  instruction  your  correspondent 
speaks  of,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  expresses  so  much  grati- 
tude. It  is  the  only  innovation  we  complain  of,  and  this  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  case  "  as  we  understand  it."  Being  a  resident  of 
Buffalo  at  the  time,  I  could  not  unite  with  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal  in  saying  that  the  "  commended  itself  to  my  cordial 
approbation."  It  was  his  announcement  of  the  Demonstration,  and  his 
attempt,  as  we  conceived,  to  forestall  public  opinion,  by  securing  the 
approbation  of  the  profession  if  possible,  and  this  alone,  that  called  forth 
the  protest.  That  there  were  improprieties  in  the  transaction,  I  think 
might  be  legitimately  inferred  from  the  same  announcement,  wherein  he 
says  that  "every  regard  was  had  to  delicacy,  except  in  so  far  as  was 
requisite  for  the  illustration.^^    And  I  think  any  one  who  reads  with 
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care  the  labored  article  by  the  same  distinguished  editor  in  the  March 
number  of  the  above  Journal,  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  that  all  we 
complain  of  is  at  least  tacitly  admitted.  I  do  not  think  that  demonstra- 
tions of  this  kind  can  be  appropriately  placed  upon  a  level  with  those 
of  anatomy  or  patholocjy,  although  a  different  opinion  may  be  inculcated 
by  the  above  editor.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  the  case  stands  at  the 
present  time,  what  we  complain  of  is  now  denied  by  the  Professor  and  a 
'part  of  the  class  as  being  true.  The  circumstances  and  evidence  which 
induced  us  to  believe  our  understanding  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  at  this  time  to  state.  The  whole  matter  is  about  to  undergo  a 
legal  investigation  (not  implicating  any  of  the  seventeen,  however) ;  and 
if  it  shall  then  be  found  that  nothing  was  done  but  what  was  proper 
and  calculated  to  subserve  the  cause  of  science,  I  for  one  shall  feel  much 
gratified,  but  yet  cannot  feel  that  the  sin  of  what  has  been  said  and  done 
lies  at  our  door.  Yours  truly, 

Leroy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1850.  S.  Barrett. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS.— NO.  XVI. 

HORACE  GREEN,  M.D.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  5  who  dares  do  more,  is  none." — Macbeth, 
"  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  aye,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee." — Hamlet. 


The  mountains  and  valleys  of  Vermont  have  produced  many  distin- 
guished men,  whose  names  will  long  emblazon  the  scroll  of  fame,  in 
politics,  divinity,  law  and  medicine.  She,  with  her  sister  States  of  New 
England,  annually  pours  out,  west  and  south,  her  energetic  and  enter- 
prising sons ;  who,  settling  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  soon  make  it  bloom 
like  a  garden — or  in  the  large  city,  acquire  wealth  or  distinction,  or  both. 
Where  are  the  sons  of  New  England  not  found?  Do  you  see  a  member 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  from  some  wild  and  unknown  district  in  the 
West  ?  ten  to  one  he  is  some  enterprising  New  Englander,  who  a  few 
years  ago  went  there  to  "  seek  his  fortune."  And  he  has  found  it.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  what  the  world  so  well  knows. 

Descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  his  uncle.  Gen.  Green,  having 
figured  in  the  revolutionary  war,  a  twin  son  of  his  mother's  old  age,  and 
one  of  a  large  family,  who,  like  others,  have  scattered  over  the  States, 
filling  the  various  learned  professions.  Dr.  Horace  Green  early  began  that 
mental  training  and  self-education  so  characteristic  of  his  countrymen. 
Having  taught  school  for  a  number  of  years,  and  obtained  an  English 
as  well  as  a  classical  education,  he  soon  found  that  the  medical  profession 
was  that  best  calculated  to  satisfy  the  mental  longings  of  a  young 
and  ambitious  man.  A  new  medical  school  had  been  established  at 
Castleton,  in  his  own  State,  and  here  he  hied  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
Eaton,  of  Woodward,  and  others.  Having  graduated,  he  soon  selected 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady  of  Rutland,  to  share  the  bliss 
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or  woe  of  a  medical  man's  life.  I  see  it  now,  that  cottage,  with  its  little 
garden  and  pale  fence — the  noble  mountains  around,  the  running  stream, 
the  church  spire,  the  store  and  the  farm  house,  and  the  bank  with  the 
stately  president;  I  see  them  all.  The  young  doctor  starts  out  in  his 
sulky,  a  noble  dog  following  him.  Over  hill,  across  streams,  in  every 
direction,  he  wends  his  way,  to  heal  the  sick,  console  the  dying,  and  to 
dream  of  future  renown  and  distinction.  He  walks  proudly  among  the 
hardy  mountaineers,  and  is  as  good  a  shot  as  they. 

Feeling  that  the  little  country  medical  school  had  not  done  all  that 
ought  to  be  done  for  one  who  aspired  to  be  a  "  head  doctor,"  he  tearfully 
bids  adieu  for  a  season  to  his  young  wife,  and  goes  to  the  far-off  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  study  in  the  land  of  Rush,  Physick,  Wistar,  and 
Barton,  the  great  principles  of  medical  science.  He  attends  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and,  after  a  hard  season  of  labor,  returns  to  his 
home  and  friends,  bearing  the  best  fruits  of  medical  science  which 
America  can  afi'ord.  Soon  the  fair  mountain  flower  fades,  and  the  beau- 
tiful cottage  and  grounds  are  shut  up  and  deserted.  They  have  lost  their 
life.  One  pledge  of  her  affection  she  leaves  with  her  young  husband, 
and  then  departs  to  a  land  free  from  sorrow  and  from  pain.  The  tall 
and  graceful  form  of  the  village  doctor  is  bowed  with  sorrow.  All 
things,  the  brook  where  they  went  fishing  for  trout,  the  hill-side 
where  they  strayed  to  gather  nuts  or  the  sweet  juice  of  the  maple ; 
the  mountain,  whose  shaggy  side  so  often  glowed  with  the  "  fire  of  the 
hills;"  all,  all  remind  him  of  joys  lost,  cut  off  and  forever  gone.  He 
cannot  stay  among  these  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  early  happy,  but 
now,  alas!  unhappy  manhood.  Leaving  his  babe  in  the  hands  of  rela- 
tives, he  wends  his  way  to  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  opens  an 
office  in  the  very  midst  of  this  great  Babel  of  noise,  of  confusion,  of 
wealth,  of  fame,  and  of  struggling  humanity.  The  change  produces  a 
re-action,  a  few  friends  are  found,  and  they  appreciate  the  Vermonter. 
With  a  sick  friend  he  visits  London  and  Paris,  and  there  seeks  those 
stores  of  knowledge,  which  even  Philadelphia  could  not  give.  He  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  the  celebrated  James,  with  whom  a  con- 
versation ensues,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  new  treatment  for  a  most  preva- 
lent disease  is  elicited.  Addison,  Owen,  Samuel  Cooper,  Liston,  and 
many  otheis,  are  visited  ;  and  the  great  Hospitals  of  London  afford 
material  for  study  and  close  reflection,  for  his  now  matured  mind.  He 
then  goes  to  Paris  ;  attends  the  six  o'clock  cliniques  of  Louis,  of  Roux, 
of  Civiale,  Rayer,  Blandin,  Andral,  and  many  others.  He  returns  to 
London,  thence  home,  freighted  with  a  goodly  load  of  medical  science. 
Hardly  has  he  returned,  when  his  reputation,  which  has  flown  to  his 
native  hills  before  him,  induces  the  offer  of  a  chair  in  the  Vermont 
Medical  School  at  Castleton,  his  respected  Alma  Mater.  He  accepts 
the  chair  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  temporarily  returns  to  the 
haunts  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  ;  retaining,  however,  his  position  in 
New  York.  Under  his  management,  for  he  was  the  President,  the 
school  took  that  start  which  secured  its  present  prosperous  condition. 
Finding  his  practice  in  New  York  increasing,  so  that  it  was  impolitic  to 
leave  it  for  Castleton,  after  two  sessions  he  resigned  the  chair,  and 
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confined  himself  exclusively  to  general  practice.  At  the  same  time,  he 
married  a  young,  amiable  and  accomplished  lady  of  Waterford,  near 

The  practice  suggested  by  a  conversation  with  Johnson,  in  reference 
to  the  topical  application  of  medical  agents  to  the  larynx,  was  success- 
fully tried,  and  patients  attended  him,  during  his  lectures  in  Castleton, 
to  be  treated  in  this  way.  Cato  thinks  he  remembers  the  first  patient. 
A  grateful  public  soon  openly  acknowledged  the  propriety  and  practica- 
bihty  of  the  practice ;  and  for  ten  years  he  has  had  abundance  of 
patients  from  all  parts  of  this  continent,  to  be  cured  of  chronic  affections 
of  the  throat  and  chest.  A  valuable,  practical  work  soon  followed, 
published  in  New  York  and  London,  a  second  .edition  of  which  is  now 
nearly  sold.  Applying  the  principle  to  the  diseases  of  infants,  particu- 
larly croup,  many  cases  have  been  published  by  himself  and  friends, 
in  which  this  fatal  disease  has  been  successfully  treated  by  topical  appli- 
cations ;  and  a  small  volume  is  the  result  of  his  observations.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this  work,  will 
soon  be  prepared  by  the  accomplished  author.  This  discovery  has  not 
only  given  him  reputation  and  a  wide-spread  fame,  both  American  and 
European,  but  has  gained  him  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

Finding  that  practice  alone,  although  enjoying  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  in  the  United  States,  if  not  the  most  profitable,  is  not 
sufficient  to  occupy  his  mind,  he  with  some  friends  applied  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  obtained  a  charter  for  a  new  medical  school,  in  which  all  the 
branches  of  medicine  are  to  be  taught,  under  the  title  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Medicine.  His  ever  active  mind  will  here  find  something  to 
combat  and  overcome,  as  in  other  instances  in  his  life's  history.  First, 
the  trammels  of  ignorance  were  to  be  conquered  ;  and,  as  by  "  teaching 
we  learn,"  he  adopted  the  usual  plan  of  his  countrymen,  and  taught  and 
learned.  Then  a  profession  was  to  be  gained.  This  done,  a  position 
in  the  profession  was  to  be  obtained — first  taking  what  instruction  was 
within  reach,  then  going  to  a  higher  source,  then  proceeding  to  Europe, 
then  obtaining  a  large  practice  as  the  natural  fruit  of  all  this  study  ;  then 
teaching  others,  and  now  placing  himself  in  a  position  to  dictate  to 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men  the  principles,  practice  and 
professional  courtesies  of  a  profession  which  he  so  eminently  adorns. 

Personally,  Dr.  G.  is  tall  and  rather  spare  ;  very  black  hair,  now 
turning  a  little  grey  ;  a  sharp  black  eye,  rather  a  brunette  ;  and  gentle 
and  kind  in  his  address.  His  manners  are  quiet  and  dignified,  those  of  a 
gentleman  accustomed  to  good  society.  They  say  a  poet  must  be  born, 
Cato  0})ines  that  this  is  equally  true  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  he  further 
thinks  that  nothing  so  deforms  a  man,  especially  a  medical  man,  as  rough, 
uncouth,  or  clownish  manners.  If  any  man  should  be  gentle,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  he  who  ministers  to  our  diseased  bodies 
and  minds. 

But  we  must  close.  A  fine  family  of  some  five  beautiful  children, 
grace  the  board  of  the  poor  Vermonter.  Wealth,  troops  of  friends,  and 
gratified  ambition,  are  his.  He  has  heretofore  conquered  each  obstacle 
as  it  arose  before  him,  and  will  doubtless,  with  his  colleagues,  build  up 
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to  a  distinguished  eminence  the  New  York  College  of  Medicine.  Long 
may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  honors  and  enioluments  of  the  profession  which 
he  has  well  and  truly  labored  in.  Cato. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     JUNE   26,    1  8  5  0. 


Hoopmg  Cough. — Mention  was  made,  in  last  week's  Journal,  of  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  existing  among  medical  men,  in  regard  to  the  best 
treatment  for  burns  in  their  primary  condition.  The  same  state  of  things 
exists  respecting  hooping  cough,  which  is  classed  by  some  among  the 
exanthematous  diseases,  by  others  as  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  bronchioe, 
or  as  a  malady  sui  ge7ieris.  That  it  is  a  very  troublesome  and  often  dis- 
tressing malady  among  children,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  further,  that 
it  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  i^ifantile  state,  is  not  questioned.  Again, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  a  self-limited  disease,  and  should  be  classed  among 
such  diseases — that  art  cannot  abridge  it,  or  in  the  least  palliate  its  symp- 
toms ;  that  our  treatment,  if  any  is  made  use  of,  must  be  of  the  expectant 
character.  All  this  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  as  true,  and  like  unto 
the  clerk  at  the  altar  give  our  response  by  saying  amen,  even  if  the  word 
should  stick  in  our  throats.  We  are  presumptuous  enough  to  believe, 
that  with  proper  observance  and  study  of  this  peculiar  affection,  it  may  in 
a  great  measure  be  brought  under  our  control,  at  least  so  as  to  modify  its 
distressing  symptoms,  if  not  abridge  it  entirely.  Medical  knowledge,  no 
more  than  any  other  knowledge,  ever  came  by  hereditary  descent,  or  by 
inspiration  ;  it  is  only  by  indomitable  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  that  we  are  ever  led  to 
make  any  progress.  Let  every  practitioner  in  medicine  study  well  the 
cases  under  his  care,  banish  all  speculative  theories,  particularly  those 
bordering  upon  absurdities — -in  fact,  commence  the  pathological  research 
de  novo,  and  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  a  more  satisfactory  con- 
clusion will  be  arrived  at,  than  the  one  generally  entertained.  In  a  future 
number  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. — The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  has  been  received.  It  is  quite  voluminous,  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, showing  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  that  it  is 
the  almoner  of  the  greatest  good  to  that  unfortunate  class,  the  sightless. 
Forty-six  of  the  ninety-four  pages  of  the  Report  are  devoted  especially  to 
that  physiologically  interesting  and  world-renowned  patient,  Laura  Bridg- 
man.  Dr.  Howe  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  our 
wealthy  citizens  in  her  behalf,  which  we  sincerely  hope  may  have  the  de- 
sired effect.  It  is  truly  marvellous  that  a  child,  deprived  of  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  should  in  the  short  space  of  six  or  seven  years  ac- 
quire such  mastery  over  letters,  and  that  she  can  with  readiness  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  others,  and  communicate  her  thoughts  in  a  way  to  be 
readily  understood.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  most  untiring 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  director  and  superintendent,  to  whose  indefatiga- 
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ble  zeal  the  general  prosperity  of  the  institution  is  also  indebted.  Under 
his  able  supervision  it  has  become  the  model  asylum  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world. 


The  proposed  City  Hospital  i7i  Boston. — In  a  previous  number  of  the 
Journal,  our  opinion  was  fully  expressed  regarding  the  expediency  of 
erecting  a  new  hospital  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Since  then  the  matter  has 
been  discussed  in  our  pages,  in  private  circles,  and  in  the  City  Council 
— and  the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at  is,  that  such  an  institution  is 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  It  has  been  found  that  the  General 
Hospital  is  insufficient  to  accommodate  all  who  apply  for  admittance,  and, 
further,  that  contagious  diseases  are  there  never  treated.  Now  if  a  hos- 
pital could  be  erected,  and  properly  conducted,  in  which  the  native  popu- 
lation should  be  provided  for,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  birth,  we  could 
not  reasonably  make  any  objection.  If  there  is  one  to  be  built,  let  it  be 
done  with  a  view  to  accommodate,  and  not  for  a  gaudy  show  ;  let  it  be 
spacious,  with  appropriate  wings — so  that  the  lying-in,  the  fever,  the  con- 
tagious and  surgical  patients,  can  receive  their  appropriate  treatment,  and 
otherwise  be  comfortably  provided  for.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  if  a 
new  hospital  is  determined  upon,  and  if  the  right  policy  is  exhibited  in 
its  construction  and  management,  that  in  after  years  it  would  receive  most 
liberal  endowments  from  our  wealthy  citizens. 


Dr.  Nathaniel  Miller. — We  are  again  called  upon  to  announce  the 
death  of  a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Miller,  of 
Franklin,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Dr.  Miller  has  enjoyed  a  high  re- 
putation as  a  surgeon  and  physician,  and  indeed  was  considered  among 
the  foremost  ones  in  his  district.  A  short  sketch  of  his  life  has  been  fur- 
nished us,  but  it  came  too  late  for  this  number  of  the  Journal.  Dr.  Miller 
was  in  his  80th  year. 


Professor  Webster. — After  a  hearing  before  the  full  bench  of  the  su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  upon  the  application  for  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Webster,  the  judges  have  decided  that  their  former  proceedings  were 
strictly  legal,  and  in  conformity  to  the  statute,  and  the  application  was 
therefore  dismissed.  It  is  expected  that  the  Governor  and  Council,  with 
whom  the  whole  matter  now  rests,  will  act  upon  his  case  in  a  few  weeks. 


Death  by  Hydrophobia. — A  little  boy,  4  years  old,  living  in  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  was  bitten  in  the  hand  about  six  weeks  since  by  a  rabid  dog.  Al- 
though the  wound  kindly  healed,  a  day  or  two  before  his  death  he  ex- 
hibited decided  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  from  which  he  suffered  intensely 
until  relieved  by  death. 


Meeting  of  Superintendents  of  Insa7ie  Hospitals. — The  Superinten- 
dents of  the  various  insane  hospitals  in  the  country  held,  last  week,  their 
annual  session  in  this  city.  Quite  a  large  number  of  distinguished  medi- 
cal gentlemen  composed  the  delegation.  At  these  meetings  the  best  modes 
of  governing  that  unfortunate  class,  the  insane,  are  discussed,  with  other 
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important  subjects  relative  to  lunatic  asylums,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce 
much  good.  It  appears  that  the  principal  part  of  the  first  day  was  spent 
in  discussing  the  propriety  of  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum  being  chief 
interne,  that  is,  having  the  exclusive  control  of  patients.  Some  of  the  dele- 
gates did  not  consider  ctmsulting  physicians  of  any  consequence  whatever. 
Dr.  Bates  read  a  paper  on  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane.  He 
believed  no  case  of  prolonged  derangement  of  the  affections  and  intellect 
ever  existed  without  irritation  of  the  brain.  The  treatment,  in  these  cases, 
had  very  much  changed  within  the  last  century.  He  apprehended  that 
the  moral  and  phj^sical  causes  tending  to  produce  this  irritation  had  very 
much  increased.  But  he  thought  the  system  of  depletion,  to  counteract 
this,  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  though  he  would  not  intimate  that  the 
systems  of  bloodletting  and  cathartics  were  carried  to  the  extent  they 
were  formerly.  Most  of  the  bloodletting  in  his  institution  had  been 
produced  by  the  patients  themselves,  and  he  believed  it  was  as  likely  to 
benefit  them  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself;  but  he  saw  no  benefit  from  it. 
The  members  of  the  Convention  visited  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  South 
Boston,  and  were  entertained  one  evening  at  the  house  of  the  mayor  of 
the  city.  An  excursion  in  the  harbor,  including  an  entertainment  by 
Dr.  Moriarty  at  Deer  Island,  was  enjoyed  by  the  mem.bers  on  Friday. 
Dr.  Awl,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  w^as  President  of  the  Association. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Southern  Medical  Reports  for  1849. — These  Medical  Reports,  general 
and  special,  relate  to  the  medical  topography,  meteorology  and  prevalent 
diseases  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Texas;  edited  by  E.  D. 
Fenner,  M.D.,  New  Orleans.  When  the  prospectus  of  this  work  was 
issued  by  Dr.  Fenner,  mention  of  it  was  made  in  the  Journal.  We  then 
conceived  the  project  a  good  one,  and  well  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
medical  talent  of  the  South,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  malig- 
nant character  within  the  districts  to  be  embraced  in  the  Reports.  Since 
then  the  work  in  question  has  been  received,  and  we  have  not  been 
disappointed  in  our  expectations.  Such  an  undertaking  must  be  attended 
with  many  obstacles,  and  much  labor  and  expense.  In  the  introductory 
address  by  the  editor,  he  says,  "In  respect  to  medical  literature  and 
science,  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  region  where  they  have  as  yet  been 
but  slightly  cultivated — a  region  vast  in  extent,  and  abounding  in  the 
sources  of  human  life  and  comfort,  already  inhabited  by  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  capable  of  maintaining  tens  of  millions.  But  this  fair  and 
beautiful  section  of  the  globe  is  not  supplied  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
with  its  rich  luxuriance  of  blessings  and  comforts,  unmixed  with  the 
sources  of  suffering  and  of  death.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of 

the  Southern  States  by  the  white  man,  their  historian  has  had  to  note  the 
prevalence  of  the  most  destructive  diseases.  If  the  thousands  who  have 
fallen  into  untimely  graves  could  rise  from  the  dead  and  stand  before  us, 
how  appalling  would  be  the  sight.  In  view  of  this  great  destruction  of 
human  life,  one  might  readily  suppose  that  the  diseases  to  which  man  has 
been  exposed  in  the  South  had  been  objects  of  special  attention,  and  that 
the  profession  which  is  devoted  to  their  study  and  management  had 
received  every  possible  encouragement  and  support ;  moreover,  that  every 
physician  who  had  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-beings,  and 
discovered  any  better  method  of  relieving  them,  had  not  only  been  richly 
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rewarded  for  his  services,  but  urged  by  every  noble  impulse  to  transmit 
his  observations  to  those  who  were  to  follow  him.  "^^^^  The  motive  that 
prompted  the  present  undertaking  was  a  desire  to  stimulate  the  pliysicians 
of  the  South  to  a  more  zealous  and  energetic  prosecution  of  the  noble 
science  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives ;  and  its  object,  to  establish 
a  cheap  and  substantial  medium  of  publication,  through  which  their  labors 
may  be  united,  interchanged  among  each  other,  and  handed  down  to 
posterity."  That  such  an  object  may  be  accomplished,  with  full  recom- 
pense to  its  enterprising  author,  is  our  sincere  wish ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
profession  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  will  fully  appreciate  the  editor's 
labors,  and  give  him  their  hearty  and  substantial  support.  B.  M.  Norman, 
New  Orleans,  and  S.  S.  &  Wm.  Wood,  N.  Y.,  Publishers. 

Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence. — "  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Alfred 
S.  Taylor,  F.R.S.  Second  American,  from  the  Third  London  Edition; 
with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  R.  E,  Griffith,  M.D.,  «fec.  Philadelphia, 
Lea  &  Blanchard :  Boston,  Ticknor  &  Fields."  Since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  many  new  and  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  science  of  medicine,  and  particularly  in  that  part  relating 
to  jurisprudence.  It  has  in  consequence  been  found  necessary  to  re-write 
the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  add  several  new  chapters,  which  make 
it  complete  for  the  object  intended  ;  rendering  it  a  work  of  useful  reference, 
alike  serviceable  to  the  medical  and  the  legal  profession.  Apart  from  its 
value  and  usefulness  in  scientific  evidence,  it  is  a  work  well  calculated  to 
please  the  reader  who  is  in  pursuit  of  general  information  respecting  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  pathology,  materia  medica,  chemistry,  toxicology,  &c. 
We  have  seen  no  work  of  the  kind,  wherein  more  valuable  and  important 
information  was  imparted. 

Dr.  Strudwick's  Address. — This  is  an  Address  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  first  anniversary  at  Raleigh, 
by  its  President,  Edmund  Strudwick,  M.D.  Dr.  Strudwick's  Address 
is  characterized  by  lofty  and  noble  sentiments,  and  is  well  calculated  to  do 
much  good  in  the  new  society  over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside. 
It  afforded  us  much  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  gladly  would  we  avail 
ourselves  of  quoting  some  of  its  passages  ;  but  the  following  must  suffice. 
"  Honesty  is  the  ornament  of  every  vocation,  and  it  is  peculiarly  the 
best  policy  as  well  as  the  highest  privilege  of  the  physician  ;  and  he  who 
departs  from  its  old-fashioned  but  honored  maxims,  is  sure  to  meet  with 
dishonor  and  disappointment.  He  who  expects  to  gain  business  or  to 
acquire  reputation  by  trusting  to  the  meretricious  tones  of  his  own  trum- 
pet, occupies  only  a  base  and  fancied  vantage  ground,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  receive,  what  he  justly  merits,  the  disgust  of  the  community  and  the 
contempt  of  his  fellows.  Exhibitions  of  disreputable  medical  character, 
I  would  fondly  hope,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  I  only  mention 
them  that  we  may  place  upon  them  the  mark  of  disapprobation." 


To  CoRRESPONDKNTS. — The  continuation  of  Dr.  Williams's  cases  of  Cataract,  a  case  of 
Homicidal  Monomania  in  Michigan,  and  a  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel  Miller,  are  on  file  for 
publication. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  June  22d,  57. — Males,  29 — females,  28. 
Accidental,  2 — inflammation  of  bowels,  1 — congestion  of  brain,  2 — burn,  1 — consumption,  5 — 
convulsions,  3 — cancer,  2 — croup,  3 — debility,  2 — dysentery-,  1 — drop5;y,  2 — drowned,  2 — ery- 
sipelas, 1 — typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  2 — disease  of  heart, 
1 — intemperance,  1 — infantile  diseases,  3 — inflammation  of  lungs,  2 — marasmus,  3 — measles,  4 
■ — palsy,  1 — smallpox,  7 — teething,  1 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  23 — between  5  and  20  years,  6 — between  20  and  40  years,  18 — between  40 
and  60  years,  5 — over  GO  years,  5.   Americans,  18 }  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  39. 
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Extraction  of  a  Hair-pin  from  the  Urethra. — A  young  man,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  had  introduced  a  hair-pin  into  his  urethra,  beginning 
by  the  bend  of  the.  pin.  The  extremities  of  the  branches  were  only  about 
an  inch  from  the  meatus,  and  M.  Soule  endeavored  to  pull  the  foreign 
body  through  that  opening,  but  in  vain.  He  then  had  recourse  to  M. 
Boinet's  method,  which  is  applied  in  the  following  manner  : — The  penis 
is  strongly  bent  upwards,  and  the  points  of  the  pin  are  thus  made  to 
transfix  the  inferior  parietes  of  the  urethra ;  the  two  branches  of  the  pin 
are  then  separated  transversely ;  one  of  them  is  cut  off,  and  the  other 
comes  out  with  facility.  The  operation  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  patient  got  off  with  two  punctures  in  his  penis  ;  the  latter  was  wrapped 
with  cold  compresses,  and  two  days  afterwards  he  left  the  hospital,  with 
no  other  lesion  but  two  ecchymosed  spots. corresponding  to  the  perforations 
caused  by  the  operation. — Journal  de  Medecine  de  Bordeaux. 

Neiu  Mode  of  Arresting  Inflammation. — M.  Robert  Latour  communi- 
cated, a  few  days  ago,  a  paper  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
wherein  he  tries  to  prove  that  any  inflammation  manifesting  itself  on  the 
skin  may  be  arrested  by  covering-  the  inflamed  integuments  with  an 
adhesive  compound,  which  will  wholly  and  effectually  prevent  the  contact 
of  atmospheric  air.  This  idea  has  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Fourcault,  who  used  to  produce  great  disturbance  of  internal 
organs  upon  animals,  which  he  painted  all  over  with  a  resinous  and 
adhesive  compound.  M.  Latour  formerly  used  gum  to  cover  the  parts, 
but  has  now  substituted  collodion  for  it.  Two  cases  of  erysipelas  were 
cited,  which,  being  treated  in  this  way,  were  well  in  a  few  days. — London 
Lancet. 

Accidental  Poisoning. — Some  time  ago  a  medical  practitioner  prescribed 
to  a  patient  in  a  French  town  twcf  ounces  of  sulphate  of  potash,  to  be 
taken  in  broth.  The  man  took  it,  and  died  the  next  day,  after  copious 
vomiting.  The  pharmacien,  at  whose  establishment  the  salt  had  been 
bought,  had  himself  served  the  man,  and  the  matter  having  been  inquired 
into,  it  was  discovered  that  bioxalate  of  potash  had  been  given  instead  of 
the  sulphate.  The  wholesale  druggist  was,  however,  alone  to  blame, 
as  he  had  sent  the  poisonous  compound  with  the  name  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  Such  an  unfortunate  occurrence  shows  how  carefully  chemists 
should  in  most  cases  test  the  drugs  they  receive  from  the  wholesale 
houses. — lb. 

Death  of  Dr.  Prout,  F.  R.  S. — This  distinguished  member  of  the 
medical  profession  expired  at  his  residence,  Sackville  street,  Piccadilly, 
on  the  9th  April,  at  an  advanced  age.  Dr.  Prout  was  deservedly  well 
known  for  his  various  contributions  to  medical  science,  particularly  by  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of 
Digestion  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  The  lamented, 
deceased  had  also  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. — lb. 

Treatment  of  Ague. — Dr.  Bellecaitre  states,  in  the  Eevue  Scientifique, 
that  the  following^  liniment  has  been  very  successful,  in  his  hands,  in  cases 
of  ague  : — Oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces  ;  laudanum  of  Rousseau  (opium 
and  fermented  honey),  one  drachm.  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  rubbed 
along  the  spine,  night  and  morning,  about  two  hours  before  the  fit. 
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CASE  OF  HOMICIDAL  MONOMANIA. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

This  case  was  brought  forward  for  trial  at  the  October  term,  1849,  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Co.  Court — His  Honor,  H.  G.  Wells,  presiding.  The  decla- 
ration for  the  people  set  forth  that  upon  the  evening  of  the  26th  August 
preceding,  the  respondent  had  caused  the  immediate  death  of  his  son,  a 
young  man  of  23  years  of  age,  by  striking  him  upon  the  head  with  an 
axe.  It  was  further  declared  that  the  murder  was  premeditated,  and 
committed  under  circumstances  which  especially  demanded  the  highest 
punishment  decreed  by  the  law.  The  prisoner's  counsel  admitted  the 
facts  of  the  murder,  but  as  a  bar  to  conviction,  entered  the  plea  of  irre- 
sponsibility by  reason  of  partial  insanity. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  August 
the  respondent  was  seen  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  long 
timbers  of  an  uncovered  bridge,  without  coat  or  hat,  and  making  mo- 
tions with  his  hands  like  a  person  about  to  dive  into  the  water.  Several 
individuals  immediately  started  in  pursuit  of  him.  On  seeing  them  he 
left  the  bridge,  and  running  through  the  bushes  for  a  short  distance  jump- 
ed from  a  high  bank  into  the  river.  One  of  the  individuals  in  pursuit, 
bearing  the  splash,  and  directed  by  bubbles  which  he  saw  rising  at  a 
particular  spot,  dove  in  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  surface,  but 
with  much  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  "  Mr.  K.,"  said  the 
witness,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you  must  let 
me  die — I  ought  to  die — I  have  killed  him — ought  to  die — killed  him — 
poor  boy,  never  told  a  lie  in  all  his  life."  Said  he  w^as  up  there  dead 
in  the  store.  "  I  set  him  to  copying  an  unimportant  letter,  and  then 
came  up  behind  him  and  struck  him  with  the  axe  on  the  head  and  killed 
him  instantly  ;  he  never  knew  what  hurt  him."  "  I  struck  the  axe  on 
the  floor  first,  and  groaned  ;  he  looked  around,  and  said,  '  are  you  sick, 
father  ?  '  I  said  nothing ;  poor  boy,  if  he  had  had  common  sagacity  he 
must  have  suspected  it."  "  The  axe  is  on  the  bridge."  He  copied 
one  letter  before  I  could  get  my  mind  up  to  the  sticking  point."  He 
told  his  other  son  that  he  had  intended  also  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  get 
at  him.  Said  that  he  had  resolved  to  kill  his  sons  some  time  before,  but 
could  not  get  up  to  the  point  to  do  it.  When  asked  why  he  killed  his 
son,  he  answered,  ^-  because  the  poor  boy  could  not  take  care  of  himself 
— -he  would  starve  to  death,  and  we  should  all  starve."  On  entering 
22 
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the  store,  which  was  locked,  the  body  was  found  lying  near  the  desk 
upon  the  floor,  with  the  partially  copied  letter  upon  the  desk  ;  the  axe 
also  was  found  upon  the  bridge,  all  coinciding  with  the  account  of  the 
prisoner.  The  skull  was  fractured  in  several  places,  evidently  caused 
by  some  heavy  and  sharp  instrunfient.  The  wounds,  also,  were  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  There  were  some  signs  of  life  still  remaining. 
A  physician  was  sent  for,  but  the  unfortunate  young  man  never  revived 
so  as  to  speak  or  manifest  knowledge  of  anything  that  was  going  on. 
It  was  shown  that  the  axe  was  borrowed  from  a  neighbor,  at  or  about 
night-fall,  by  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  time  of  the  coroner's  inquest  it 
still  showed  stains  of  blood.  When  first  taken  from  the  bridge,  there 
was  a  little  hair  adhering  to  it. 

The  coroner's  jury  returned,  as  a  verdict,  that  the  deceased  came  to 
his  death  by  blows,  from  an  axe,  inflicted  by  his  father  while  laboring  un- 
der insanity.  This  verdict  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  public  for  a  time; 
but  as,  after  a  few  days,  Mr.  K.  returned  to  his  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions, and  manifested  all  his  irsual  sagacity  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  evincing  none  of  those  eccentricities  by  which  the  insane  are  dis- 
tinguished at  a  glance,  public  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  he  was  arrested, 
lodged  in  jail,  and  held  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  wilfiil  and  premedi- 
tated homicide. 

When  the  trial  came  on,  and  for  some  time  previous,  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  act  as  insane,  even  if  there  had 
been  before.  Public  gaze  was  directed  to  no  such  object  as  we  instinc- 
tively expect  to  find  in  the  criminal's  box  in  a  trial  for  murder ;  no  thick- 
lipped,  ferocious-looking  villain,  with  shaggy  eyebrows,  receding  fore- 
head and  occipito-cervical  region  disproportionately  developed — but  to  a 
calm,  quiet,  elderly  man,  with  a  high,  broad  forehead,  slightly  bald,  me- 
lancholy countenance,  and  an  air  which  inspired  veneration.  His  fea- 
tures wore  that  peculiar  expression  by  which  the  medical  man  at  once 
suspects  persistent  chronic  sufi^ering  or  organic  disease. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  at  about  3, 
P.  M.,  he  had  a  chill  of  ague  ;  that  tfiis  was  followed  by  a  high  fever, 
and  that  he  was  urged  by  his  partner  in  business  (Mr.  E.,  the  witness) 
to  send  for  a  physician,  but  that  he  peremptorily  refused.  Within  an 
hour  of  the  time  of  the  murder,  Mr.  E.  had  given  him  some  medicine 
(tr.  camph.)  in  the  store.  Although  urged  to  go  to  bed,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do  so,  but  kept  movint;  about.  In  the  morning  after,  his 
family  physician  was  sent  for.  This  gentleman.  Dr.  U.,  testified  that 
he  found  the  prisoner  with  greatly-augmented  heat  of  the  head,  the  eyes 
suffused,  the  face  flushed,  the  pulse  hard  and  frequent,  but  the  extremi- 
ties cold.  The  tongue  with  a  white  coat,  bowels  confined,  urine  high 
colored.  Complained  of  the  usual  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  but  par- 
ticularly of  violent  pain  in  the  head — at  the  vertex.  Ordered  him  bled 
(blood  had  huffy  coat),  gave  a  cathartic,  and  ordered  it  followed  by  qui- 
nine to  check  the  paroxysms.  Dr.  U.  had  treated  the  patient  previously 
for  dyspepsia  and  for  a  diabetic  affection.  Two  years  previously  he  had 
spoken  of  the  prisoner  as  a  person  likely  to  become  insane.  There  was 
a  spot  on  the  vertex  of  the  head  which  was  always  above  the  tempera* 
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ture  of  other  parts.  His  bearing  at  times  was  much  heightened  in  acute- 
ness.  He  was  of  a  melancholic  habit,  subject  to  fits  of  abstraction,  va- 
cant stare,  quick,  abrupt  mode  of  speaking,  and  the  peculiar  unsettled 
appearance  of  the  eyes  of  an  insane  person. 

Cross-examined. — Did  not  bleed  from  the  idea  of  his  being  insane, 
but  from  the  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  ague 
would  aggravate  insanity  if  present.  Have  seen  many  cases  of  insanity 
in  asylums  and  in  private  practice. 

Several  witnesses  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  been  sub- 
ject to  dyspepsia  for  a  number  of  years,  that  he  passed  constantly  large 
quantities  of  urine,  often  nearly  a  pailful  during  a  single  night,  being 
obliged  to  rise  every  half  hour.  The  urine  was  not  saccharine — was  of 
a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  deposited  a  plentiful  sediment.  Restriction 
to  an  animal  diet  ,  did  not  palliate  the  difficulty.  He  had  been  treated 
by  several  distinguished  physicians  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  without 
relief.  When  this  disorder  was  worse,  he  was  more  subject  to  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  forget  fulness,  abstraction  and  perverted  sensation. 

Two  years  previous,  when  returning  home  from  a  journey,  he  met  his 
partner  at  this  place  (twelve  miles  from  home^,  called  him  to  his  room, 
then  sat  down  without  saying  anything  for  a  few  minutes,  staring  in  a 
vacant  manner,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed — "  O  my  daughter  !  O 
my  poor  son  !  Said  that  he  was  strongly  influenced  to  kill  himself; 
that  it  was  a  mean  thing  for  a  man  to  do,  but  he  could  not  help  it.  Wit- 
ness asked  him — are  you  not  unwell  ?  He  answered,  "  yes,  I  am  un- 
well. O  my  poor  daughter!  O  my  poor  son  1"  Witness  took  him  in 
his  buggy  and  carried  him  home.  On  the  way  his  mind  was  diverted, 
so  that  he  became  quite  cheerful. 

He  had  a  daughter  in  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  who  was 
declared  hopelessly  insane.  His  father  was  partially  insane  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  death.  His  delusion  was  on  the  subject  of  clothes  ; 
thought  that  they  were  all  worn  out,  and  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
go  naked.  To  pacify  him,  they  employed  persons  to  sew,  on  clothes, 
every  time  he  was  about,  and  afterwards  take  them  apart.  The  father 
died  of  a  urinary  difficulty. 

Several  persons  testified  to  the  prisoner's  loss  of  memory  at  times  ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  did  not  recognize  his  nearest  neighbors.  He  had  been 
president  of  a  bank,  and  also  cashier  in  Central  New  York,  and  did 
business  with  remarkable  facility  and  precision.  Jn  contrast  with  this, 
it  was  testified  that  about  ten  days  previous  to  the  murder,  some  young 
ladies  came  into  the  store  and  purchased  two  or  three  shillings  worth 
of  goods,  and  handed  him,  with  some  other  coins,  an  English  shilling. 
Prisoner  said  it  was  the  strangest  piece  of  money  he  had  ever  seen. 
Witness  then  told  him  what  it  was,  but  he  said  he  thought  not,  and 
handed  it  back  to  them.  They  gave  him  a  half  dollar.  He  then  asked 
ihem  how  much  they  had  traded  ;  they  answered  ;  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  make  the  change  right,  although  there  was  plenty  in 
the  drawer. 

Witnesses  testified  that,  although  constantly  with  him,  they  had  never 
seen  him  in  a  passion,  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking. 
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Always  kind  to  his  family.  The  partner  of  the  prisoner  testified  that 
while  he  was  talking  with  a  friend,  two  or  three  weeks  previous,  the 
prisoner  nnanifested  unnatural  and  childish  curiosity  about  who  they  were, 
and  what  they  were  talking  about.  About  the  sanne  tinne  he  came  in 
great  haste  to  Mr.  E.,  and  inquired,  "  Did  you  see  him  ?  The  man 
from  Buffalo.  They  are  all  starving  there-— they  want  some  flour,  and 
there  is  not  a  pound  in  the  mill.  Did  not  you  see  him — a  ghostly-look- 
ing creature?  To  satisfy  him,  Mr.  E.  took  him  to  the  mill  and  show- 
ed him  that  there  was  one  or  two  hundred  barrels  there.  The  prisoner 
then  ordered  fifty  barrels  to  be  sent  up  to  his  house.  This  idea  of  star- 
vation, and  particularly  of  his  own  family,  was  frequently  manifested  up 
to  the  day  of  the  murder. 

In  rebutting  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  the  prosecution  showed  that 
Mr.  K.  had  done  business  every  day,  and  had  in  most  instances,  at  least, 
shown  all  his  usual  sagacity  ;  that  he  had  given  directions  as  to  various 
repairs  going  on  about  the  mill  with  excellent  judgment ;  and  that  even 
on  the  day  of  the  murder,  he  bad  transferred  real  estate  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  had  drawn  up  the  papers 
with  perfect  accuracy  in  the  usual  form.  The  County  Register's  book, 
in  which  the  deeds  were  recorded,  was  brought  into  court,  and  the  trans- 
fer read  to  the  jury. 

It  was  shown  that  the  deceased  son  was  extravagant  in  his  habits ; 
that  his  father  had  procured  him  several  eligible  situations  with  a  high 
salary,  but  which  he  had  lost  by  inattention  to  business  ;  that  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  his  father  a  few  years  since,  which  very  much  wounded 
tlie  old  gentleman's  pride ;  that  he  had  contracted  marriage  against 
the  prisoner's  wishes,  and  without  his  consent ;  that  it  was  but  a  short 
time  previous  that  this  affair  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  father  ; 
that,  the  year  previous  to  his  return  home,  the  young  man  had  become 
much  involved,  and  the  prisoner  had  advanced  money  to  a  large  amount 
to  free  him  from  his  difficulties.  The  prosecution  also  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  talk  of  the  piisoner  about  his  son  and  family  "starving  to 
death,"  arose  not  from  any  delusion,  but  from  the  fact  that  his  son  was 
really  incompetent  to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  that  in  fact  there  was  no  delu- 
sion, but  that  the  words  brought  forward  to  prove  it,  were  merely  strong 
expressions  of  the  dissatisfaction,  with  which  an  active,  indefatigable 
man  of  business,  viewed  the  actions  of  a  spendthrift  ;  that  the  motive 
was  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of  an  overbearing,  avaricious  man  to  get 
rid  of  one  who  was  a  leech  upon  his  property  ;  that  the  attempted  sui- 
cide of  the  prisoner  was  induced  either  through  sudden  remorse,  or, 
more  probably,  was  feigned  in  order  to  hoodwink  the  eyes  of  justice. 
The  counsel  argued,  further,  that  the  minute  detail  of  business  which 
the  prisoner  was  capable  of  entering  into,  as  shown  by  the  evidence, 
was  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  insanity  which  should  excuse  him 
from  responsibility  ;  that  it  could  not  have  been  during  the  delirium  of 
ague,  since  the  kind  of  excitation  of  mind  therein  manifested,  is  alto- 
gether diverse  in  character ;  that  if  there  was  any  insanity,  it  was  simply 
moral  insanity,  for  which  the  law  does  not  release  responsibility.  The 
proof  of  profound  organic  or  functional  disease  was  no  evidence  of  in- 
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sanity  at  the  time  ;  for,  if  it  really  exists,  why  is  he  sane  now  ?  That  the 
*'wildness  of  look,"  "shaking  of  the  head,"  talk  of  the  famine  in 
Buffalo,  &1C.,  were  mere  feints — an  artful  simulation  of  monomania  by  a 
man  who  had  studied  his  part. 

Several  other  points  were  made,  but  as  they  only  tended  to  show  that 
the  respondent  was  to  a  very  remarkable  extent  in  possession  of  his 
usual  mind,  which  was  reaxlily  granted  by  the  defence,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specify  them. 

Remarks. — This  case,  taken  with  all  its  circumstances,  appears  to  me 
one  worthy  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  in- 
sanity. Having  been  called  as  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  in  this 
trial,  it  may  not  be  impi'oper  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  grounds  on  which 
I  felt  constrained  to  give  an  opinion  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  defence. 

1.  The  insanity  of  the  prisoner's  father  and  of  his  daughter — tending 
strongly  to  show  the  hereditary  character  of  the  disease.* 

2.  The  melancholic  temperament — strongly  marked.    His  age,  56. 

3.  Change  of  character,  gradually  becoming  more  striking  for  the 
two  years  preceding  the  murder ;  the  prisoner  becoming  absent  minded, 
forgetful,  not  recognizing  even  his  intimate  acquaintances  ;  loss  of  power 
of  calculation  at  times,  failure  to  make  out,  in  day-light,  a  coin  which, 
from  his  previous  business  engagements,  it  is  impossible  but  that  he  should 
have  known,  he.  he. 

4.  The  exalted  sensibility  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  particularly 
of  the  ear,  the  wild  vacillating  stare  of  the  eyes,  which  had  been  no- 
ticed as  becoming  more  and  more  remarkable  for  a  long  time  previous. 

5.  The  persistent  augmented  heat  of  a  particular  spot  upon  the  head. 

6.  The  diabetic  and  dyspeptic  difficulties.  There  were  no  evidences 
of  organic  disease  of  either  the  stomach  or  kidneys.  If  functional  only, 
as  all  the  medical  gentlemen  who  examined  the  prisoner  believed, 
whence  that  disturbance  of  function  ?  At  the  origin,  course  or  termina- 
tion of  the  special  nerves  ?  All  know  the  profound  sympathies  which 
exist  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  and  between  the  elements 
of  the  urine,  in  excess  or  deficiency,  and  the  same  organ.  Could  such 
a  very  great  amount  of  urine,  depositing  a  plentiful  sediment,  be  excreted 
without  involving  disturbance  of  important  organs,  the  brain  as  well  as 
others  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  this  point  has  ever  been  raised  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestion  may  elicit  further  dis- 
cussion. 

7.  The  tendency  of  the  ague  to  exasperate  any  predisposition  to  cere- 
bral disturbance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  su])pose  that  the  act  was  com- 
mitted in  the  ordinary  delirium  of  the  febrile  stage. 

8.  The  delusion  with  reference  to  the  famine  in  Bufialo,  and  the 
man  who  had  come  after  flour  while  there  was  no  flour  in  the  mill.  Yet 
there  was,  and  he  must  have  known  it.  His  strange  order  at  the  same 
time  to  his  partner,  to  have  fifty  barrels  sent  up  to  the  house.  His  ap- 
prehension that  his  family,  and  particularly  his  sons,  would  "  starve  to 
death."! 


*  The  court  very  properly  allowed  evidence  to  be  adduced  on  this  point,  although  it  has  often 
been  denied. —  Vid.  Clntty,  MpcI.  Jur.  i.  355, 
t  It  was  testified  in  court  that  he  was  worth  at  least  530,000. 
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9.  From  this  fate,  with  the  usnal  reasonino;  of  a  monomaniac,  he  h 
induced  to  save  both  his  sons  and  himself  by  taking  their  lives  and 
bis  own. 

10.  The  object  a  near  relative,  a  son  to  whom  he  was  evidently  much 
attached. 

11.  The  delusion  could  hardly  have  been  feigned.  Monomania  is 
difficult  to  simulate.  Simulators  of  insanity  always  overact  their  parts — 
their  ideas  are  more  incongruous  than  those  of  the  really  insane  person. 
If  they  affect  monomania,  they  labor  to  make  it  striking  in  its  appearance. 

1*2.  With  the  abatement  of  the  physical  disease  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment, the  mind  gradually  came  to  a  more  natural  balance. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  unhappy  man  will  ever  regain  health  so  as 
to  remove  danger  of  a  return  of  monomaniacal  delusion.  Yet  there  are 
those,  even  here,  who  look  upon  him,  since  his  acquittal  by  the  jury,  as 
a  monument,  not  of  enlightened  advancement  fiom  a  barbarous  and 
bloody  legal  code,  but  of  the  power  of  wealth  and  standing  to  enable  their 
possessor  to  commit  crime  of  the  most  atrocious  character,  and  yet  escape 
unscathed  from  justice.  J.  Adams  Allen. 

Kalamazoo f  Mich.,  June  18,  1850. 


DR.  WILLIAMS'S  OPERATIONS  FOR  CATARACT. 

[Concluded  from  page  425. J 

Case  IL — Extraction  of  Cataract  hy  Section  of  the  Superior  Half  of 

the  Cornea. 

IVIr.  H.,  the  subject  of  the  operation,  was  aged  68  years,  by  profes- 
sion a  mariner. 

He  has  undergone  an  operation  for  cataract  in  the  right  eye,  by  the 
method  of  displacement  ;  but  the  pupil  is  irregular  and  cornea  some- 
what cloudy,  and  he  is  unable  to  find  his  way  except  with  the  assistance 
of  a  cane. 

A  cataract  has  also  formed  in  the  left  eye,  and  for  two  years,  he  says, 
he  has  been  unable  to  distinguish  even  the  features  of  his  wife.  Vision 
is  a  little  better  at  dusk  or  in  cloudy  weather,  but  is  almost  totally  extinct. 

The  pupil  contracts  and  dilates  very  sluggishly.  Behind  it  the  lens 
is  seen,  offering  beautifully  distinct  radii  of  a  dull  white  color,  with  a 
slight  glistening  pearly  appearance  of  its  anterior  surface  ;  a  shade  of 
amber  is  visible  at  the  centre,  behind  the  opaque  radii. 

The  pupil  dilated  to  a  moderate  extent  under  the  influence  of  bella- 
donna, showing  the  same  appearances  more  strongly  marked.  The  lens 
is  evidently  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Though  the  anterior  chamber  offered  less  than  the  average  dimensions,  I 
preferred  to  operate  by  extraction,  as  that  method  appeared  to  me  to  be 
indicated  at  his  age,  and  in  the  semi-hard  form  presented  by  his  cata- 
ract, as  well  as  by  the  limited  success  which  had  followed  an  operation 
by  displacement,  doubtless  faultlessly  performed,  in  the  right  eye. 

The  patient  was  ordered  to  take  a  dose  of  ol.  ricin.  the  morning  of  the 
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day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  the  operation,  in  order  that  his  intestinal 
canal  might  be  so  completely  evacuated  that  he  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  stool  for  some  days  after  the  operation,  the  eftbrt 
of  defecation  being  dangerous  before  the  wound  of  the  cornea  is  firmly 
united.  The  ext.  belladonnae  was  also  applied  about  the  margin  of  tlie 
orbit,  that  the  pupil  might  be  fully  under  its  influence. 

The  21st  May,  1850,  the  day  appointed,  was  cloudy  and  misty,  but 
the  patient  was  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  I  judged  it  best  not  to 
postpone  the  operation.  A  man  of  great  firmness,  he  exhibited  the  most 
perfect  self-command,  and  was  unwavering  in  his  confidence  that  the 
operation  would  be  attended  with  perfect  success.  Drs.  Parkman,  H. 
O.  Stone,  Buckminster  Brown,  W.  H.  Thayer,  L.  Parks,  and  Hatch,  and 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Herrick,  Baker,  Hodges,  Wolcott,  Otis,  Lincoln  and 
Mackieson,  favored  me  with  their  presence  at  the  operation.  The  pa- 
tient was  seated  on  a  low  chair  in  front  of  a  window,  and  I  placed  my- 
self before  him  on  a  chair  of  ordinary  height,  so  that  liis  head  was  about 
on  a  level  with  rny  chest. 

I  depressed  the  lower  lid  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  whilst  the  head  was  supported  and  the  upper  lid  raised  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  whose  kind  and  skilful  aid  contributed  very 
much  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  Rather  a  broad-bladed  cataract 
knife,  of  the  pattern  preferred  by  French  operators,  was  made  use  of, 
and  introduced  with  its  edge  upwards,  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea, exactly  in  its  horizontal  axis.  It  was  carried  rapidly  and  steadily 
across  the  anterior  chamber,  its  blade  being  kept  parallel  to  the  iris,  and 
the  counter  puncture  was  made  precisely  opposite  the  point  where  it  en- 
tered the  eye.  The  cornea  at  this  spot  had  become  opaque  in  a 
limited  extent,  apparently  by  a  deposit  into  its  substance,  which  conside- 
rably increased  its  hardness.  This  offered  so  much  resistance  to  the 
edge  of  the  knife  as  greatly  to  impede  its  progress,  and  in  this  moment 
of  delay  the  iris  fell  somewhat  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  instrument, 
an  accident  which  I  had  regarded  as  not  unlikely,  from  the  flatness  of  the 
cornea  and  smalhiess  of  the  anterior  chamber.  I  endeavored  to  disen- 
gage it  by  gentle  frictions  upon  the  cornea  with  the  point  of  a  finger,  but 
without  success,  and  I  therefore  relinquished  my  intention  of  completing 
the  section  of  the  cornea  with  this  instrument.  An  incision  had  been 
made  at  the  point  of  counter  puncture,  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  small  probe-pointed  cornea  scalpel  to 
pass  through  it.  I  next  attempted  to  pass  this  scalpel  across  the  anterior 
chamber  to  the  point  of  counter  puncture,  and  then  to  complete  the  sec- 
tion of  the  cornea  by  a  single  movement.  The  repetition  of  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris  prevented  this,  and  I  was  cornpelled  partially  to  with- 
draw the  instrument,  and  to  enlarge  the  wound,  towards  the  temporal 
side,  by  several  strokes  with  the  instrument  towards  the  upper  edge  of 
the  cornea.  After  thus  making  three  small  cuts  in  an  upward  direction, 
I  was  able  to  pass  the  little  scalpel  through  the  point  of  counter  punc- 
ture, and  to  complete  the  flap  at  one  stroke.  The  form  of  the  flap  was 
perfectly  regular,  an  exact  semi-circle. 

I  immediately  passed  the  needle  for  the  division  of  the  capsule  (tho 
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ordinary  curved  needle  of  Scarpa)  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  flap, 
introducing  it  from  above  down  to  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle.  Then 
drawing  it  a  little  towards  the  temple,  its  point  entered  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  convexity  being  turned  towards  the  iris,  that  this  membrane 
might  not  be  wounded.  Arrived  in  the  field  of  the  pupil,  the  point  was 
directed  towards  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  was  incised  in  several 
directions.  Withdrawing  the  needle,  I  made  very  gentle  pressure,  through 
the  lower  lid,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  globe,  but  the  pupil  having 
contracted  during  the  section  of  the  cornea,  prevented  the  exit  of  the 
lens.  I  therefore  allowed  the  lids  to  be  closed,  and  gave  the  patient 
a  few  moments  of  rest.  The  lid  was  then  again  carefully  raised, 
and  the  very  gentlest  pressure  caused  the  lens  to  escape.  Not  a  parti- 
cle of  the  vitreous  body  was  evacuated.  The  lens  was  arrested  for  an 
instant  within  the  lips  of  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  but  immediately 
dislodged  by  the  curette  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  han^lle  of  the 
needle.  As  the  upper  lid  was  relinquished,  it  passed  beneath  the  flap, 
and  turned  it  outwards  and  dbwnwards,  completely  everting  it.  It  was 
instantly  returned  to  its  proper  position  by  means  of  the  curette. 

The  old  man  exclaimed,  "  I  see  you  !  I  see  the  sashes  of  the  win- 
dow !  Oh  !  how  bright  and  beautiful  everything  seems."  Satisfied  with 
this  assurance  that  the  operation  had  succeeded,  he  was  carefully  led  to 
his  bed,  and  directed  to  lie  down  upon  it,  backwards,  without  any  sud- 
den movement,  and  without  stooping  to  remove  his  stockings.  I  then 
raised  the  lid,  to  be  sure  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  of  the  cornea  were 
hi  exact  apposition,  before  placing  the  strips  of  court  plaster  to  secure 
the  lids.  Both  eyes  were  then  closed,  that  the  motions  of  the  eyelids  of 
one  eye  might  not  induce  similar  movements  in  the  other.  I  could  not 
obtain  entire  immobility,  for  the  patient  was  unable  to  control  a  tendency 
to  winking,  which  was  constantly  going  on,  spasmodically,  notwithstand- 
ing his  eflbrts. 

I  directed  40  drops  tinct.  opii  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  ordered 
that  a  person  should  sit  beside  him  during  the  night,  to  prevent  him 
from  carrying  his  hands  to  his  eyes  during  sleep,  and  to  apply  com- 
presses wet  with  cold  water  if  any  pain  was  experienced.  The  room 
was  darkened.    The  operation  was  executed  at  4,  P.  M. 

22d. — Patient  slept  a  little.  Has  had  no  pain,  and  therefore  no  ap- 
plications have  been  made  to  his  eye.  The  eyelids  were  neither  red  nor 
swollen,  and  I  therefore  allowed  the  adhesive  stiaps  to  remain  undis- 
turbed. I  directed  him  not  to  talk  or  rise,  and  to  take  nothing  except 
thin  gruel. 

23d. — Although  a  watcher  remained  with  him  during  the  night,  I  found 
all  the  straps  of  court  plaster  had  disappeared.  Patient  said  he  had  per- 
spired freely,  but  I  could  not  learn  the  precise  time  when  the  plaster 
was  detached,  nor  how  it  happened  that  the  strips  had  entirely  vanished. 
The  eyelids  were  natural  in  appearance.  The  lids  being  thus  set  at 
liberty,  I  examined  the  eye,  to  see  that  no  mischief  had  occurred,  and 
found  everything  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  edges  of  the  corneal 
incision  were  perfectly  in  contact,  and  the  amount  of  injection  of  exter- 
nal membranes  inconsiderable.    Iris  free  from  inflammation.    He  sees 
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persons  standing  around  his  bed,  and  counts,  accurately,  the  number  of 
fingers  1  hold  before  him. 
!  26th. — For  the  last  three  days  I  have  each  morning  removed  the  strips 
of  court  plaster,  and  washed  the  lids  with  warm  water  to  free  them  from 
the  accumulated  secretions.  The  wound  of  cornea  looks  well,  and 
vision  improves  as  the  injection  of  the  eye  diminishes.  His  hands  are 
secured  every  night,  that  he  may  not  touch  his  eyes.  He  had  no  fae- 
cal evacuation  until  the  25th.    Broth  and  rice  have  been  allowed. 

29th. — Discontinued  the  use  of  the  strips  of  court  plaster,  as  the 
wound  in  the  cornea  is  apparently  firmly  united.  There  is  some  injec- 
tion of  conjunctiva,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  slightly  increased,  but 
tiiere  are  no  symptoms  to  give  rise  to  uneasiness.  I  now  allowed  him  to 
rise  and  walk  about  the  room,  cautioning  him  to  avoid  stooping  or  any 
violent  or  sudden  movement  of  the  head.  To  use  three  or  four  times 
a-day  a  few  drops  of  a  collyrium  containing  zinci  sulph.,  gr.  iv.  to 
the  ounce  of  water. 

June  I5lh. — The  cicatrix  of  cornea  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  would 
not  be  distinguished  from  an  arcus  senilis.  A  very  slight  partial  injec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  still  remains  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  patient 
distinguishes  even  rather  minute  objects  about  the  room  with  clearness, 
without  the  aid  of  glasses.  With  double  convex  glasses  of  four  inches 
radius,  he  can  read  large  letters,  and  readily  distinguishes  the  stripes  and 
colors  of  a  cravat,  worn  by  a  gentleman  in  the  room.  He  can  read  an 
ordinary  print,  with  difficulty,  by  using  glasses  of  two  inches  focus  and 
bringing  the  paper  quite  near  his  eyes.  It  is  but  little  more  than  three 
weeks  since  the  operation,  and  yet  further  time  is  necessary  to  perfect 
its  result ;  which  I  propose  to  accomplish  by  allowing  him  to  exercise 
his  eyes  in  a  moderate  light,  without  employing  spectacles.  When  his 
sight  has  thus  become  fortified,  glasses  of  proper  strength  will  be  allowed. 

June  28th. — Vision  has  continued  to  improve,  and  with  proper  glasses 
he  sees  near  and  distant  objects  with  almost  as  much  disiinctness  as  ever. 

Case  IH. —  Operation  for  Cataract  with  two  Instruments,  through  the 
Cornea  and  Sclerotica  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  P.,  aged  2'3  years,  student  of  medicine,  lost  the  sight  of  the 
right  eye,  some  years  since,  from  amaurosis  as  he  supposes.  Afterwards, 
about  five  years  since,  he  had  severe  internal  inflammation  in  this  eye, 
for  which  he  w^as  treated  by  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  this  city. 
About  two  years  since,  cataract  began  to  form,  and  it  now  fills  the 
entire  field  of  the  right  pupil,  which  is  largely  dilated.  The  cataract 
is  of  a  cream  color,  and  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris.  The  capsule  appears  to  be  thickened  and  opaque,  and  its  contents 
seem  to  offer  different  degrees  of  consistence,  the  inferior  layers  appear- 
ing denser  and  less  translucent  than  the  upper.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  precise  degree  of  softness  which  may  exist.  The  eye  is 
evidently  disorganized  to  such  an  extent  that  no  hope  may  be  entertain- 
ed of  a  restoration  of  its  function  ;  the  iris  having  lost  its  healthy  fibrous 
aspect  and  brilliancy  of  color,  the  pupil  become  expanded  and  motion- 
less, and  the  perception  of  light  entirely  absent.  But  I  advised  an  ope- 
ration, for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  deformity  created  by  the  presence 
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of  the  cataract.  Its  dull  while  color  and  large  size  gives  a  most  disa- 
greeable expression  to  the  countenance,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceal its  presence,  it  attracts  observation  on  all  occasions,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  gentleman. 

The  other  eye  is  quite  well  formed  and  healthy.  Applications  of  ext. 
belladonurE  produce  a  slight  effect  upon  the  pupil  of  the  affected  eye,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  to  be  free  from  adhesions  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
except  at  its  lower  and  inner  side. 

Operation,  27th  April,  1850.  I  was  fiivored  with  the  presence  of 
Drs.  Parkman,  H.  O.  Stone,  York,  Weston,  and  Messrs.  Hodges  and 
York.  The  ordinary  lance-shaped  curved  needle,  held  in  the  leit  hand, 
was  introduced  through  the  sclerotica,  and  carried  around  the  npper  edge 
of  the  lens  to  its  anterior  surface.  The  point  was  then  turned  towards 
the  capsule  a  little  above  its  centre,  and  an  attempt  made  to  penetrate 
and  incise  it.  Its  toughness  was,  however,  such,  that  the  lens  was  in- 
clined backward  and  carried  downward  towards  the  position  it  should 
occupy  after  reclination,  without  its  being  [)erforated  by  the  needle. 
Owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  adhesions  to  the  inner  border  of  the  pupil, 
partly  to  the  fluid  state  of  the  vitreous  body,  the  lens  would  not  remain 
in  this  position,  but  returned  to  neai-ly  its  former  situation.  A  second 
attempt  to  incise  the  capsule,  and  to  remove  the  lens  to  a  distance  fiom 
the  field  of  the  pupil,  resulted  in  a  similar  manner. 

Wishing  to  effect,  by  some  means,  an  incision  of  the  capsule,  and 
thus  to  subject  the  lens  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  aqueous  humor,  I  re- 
signed the  lower  lid  to  Dr.  Parkman,  and  took  a  second  lance-headed, 
straight  needle,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men. I  continued  to  guide  the  needle  already  in  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, with  my  left  hand,  and  with  the  second  needle,  held  in  the  right  hand, 
1  perforated  the  cornea,  and  carried  it  tlirough  the  pupil.  The  lens  be- 
ing supported  by  the  first  needle,  I  was  now  able  to  incise  it  to  a  small 
extent  with  the  second,  and  by  pressing  the  lens  between  the  two  in- 
struments, a  small  portion,  of  nearly  fluid  consistence,  was  evacuated. 
By  this  time  the  anterior  chamber  was  emptied,  by  the  discharge  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  and  as  the  cornea,  iris,  and  anterior  surface  of  the  cap- 
sule were  thus  brought  into  contact,  1  was  unable  to  efl^ect  anything 
more  with  the  second  instrument.  It  was  withdrawn,  and,  after  another 
ineffectual  effort  to  displace  the  lens,  the  first  needle  was  also  removed 
from  the  posterior  chamber. 

During  the  operation,  at  the  moment  of  the  reclination  of  the  lens, 
I  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  interior  of  the  posterior 
chamber  presented  a  white  appearance,  instead  of  its  ordinary  dark  color. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  were  able  to  perceive  the  phenomenon.  This 
could  no  longer  be  observed  some  days  after  the  operation,  the  roof  of 
the  ocular  cavity  gradually  acquiring  a  dark  appearance. 

Compresses  wet  with  cold  water  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
eye.  Considerable,  but  not  excessive  sclerotica!  and  conjunctival  injec- 
tion followed  the  operation,  but  the  symptoms  entirely  disappeared  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

June  12th.-— I  have  seen  Mr.  P.  from  time  to  time,  and  at  each  in* 
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terview  have  been  able  to  perceive  that  improvement  had  taken  place. 
The  lens  has  diminished  in  size  and  retired  further  back  from  the  pupil, 
and  it  continues  steadily  to  diminish.  An  oozing  of  its  substance 
lhrouo;h  the  incision  of  the  capsule  is  constantly  going  on.  appearing  un- 
der the  form  of  thin  flakes  surrounding  the  aperture.  More  than  half 
the  pupil  is  now  free,  and  the  blank  expression  formerly  existing  is  almost 
entirely  removed.  Even  if  no  further  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  lens 
should  take  place,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  operation  is  very  decided  ; 
but  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  predict  that  the  cataract  will  have  nearly 
or  entirely  disappeared,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  from  the  field  of 
the  pupil. 


EXTRAOilDINARV'  LENGTH  lOF  UMBILICAL  CORD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JourJial. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  met  with  a  case  of  labor  a  few  weeks  since,  in  which 
the  umbilical  cord  was  much  beyond  its  common  length,  I  send  you  a 
brief  account  of  it  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal,  if  you  deem 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded. 

The  parents  were  both  Irish  and  healthy.  The  mother  short,  thick, 
and  stout  built  ;  fleshy,  about  30  years  of  age,  weighing  fiom  150  to  160 
lbs.  The  father  was  quite  the  reverse  :  very  small,  slender^  spare  habit, 
35  years  of  age,  and  would  probably  weigh  90  or  100  lbs. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  labor  (although  it  was  some- 
what lingering  from  want  of  uterine  contraction),  with  the  exception 
of  the  protrusion  of  the  cord,  which  took  place  previous  to  delivery, 
but  without  any  injurious  consequences. 

The  umbilical  cord  measured  five  feet  and  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
was  entirely  free  from  the  spiral,  varicose,  or  knotty  appearance,  observa- 
ble in  most  cases.  It  was  very  thin  or  small  in  circumference,  and  per- 
fectly flexible.  Its  great  length  led  me  to  observe  it  more  particularly 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  The  child  appeared  as  though  it 
might  have  suffered  from  deficient  nourishment,  and  although  it  had  a 
large  frame,  it  might  very  appropriately  be  termed  a  raw-boned  child. 
There  was  great  deficiency  in  the  development  of  the  adipose  sub- 
stance and  muscular  tissue,  the  skin  hanging  quite  loosely  from  the  limbs, 
attracting,  as  it  did,  in  a  marked  degree  the  attention  of  attendants  as 
well  as  myself.  Whether  the  small  size  of  the  cord  operated  as  an  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  sufficient  nourishment  to  the  child  (as  some 
writers  have  suggested  in  other  cases)  others  can  judge  as  well  as  the 
writer. 

The  probable  weight  of  the  child  was  from  six  to  seven  pounds  ;  and 
bad  it  been  plump  and  fleshy  as  children  usually  are,  with  its  frame  I 
should  judge  it  might  have  weighed  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  Although  it 
appeared  languid  and  feeble  for  a  few  days  after  it  was  born,  it  soon  im- 
proved and  assumed  a  healthy  and  robust  appearance,  from  an  abundant 
supply  of  nourishment  at  the  breast. 

Boston,  June  20th,  1850.  G.  Newton  Thomson,  M.D. 
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Sterling  Castle. — From  Edinburgh,  a  steamer  was  taken  at  a  new  pier 
now  being  constructed  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  for  Sterling  Castle.  On 
stepping  from  the  carriage  at  the  landing,  before  going  on  board,  each 
passenger  is  required  to  pay  a  penny  toll,  which  goes  into  the  pocket  of  a 
great  Scotch  nobleman,  whose  revenue  from  that  source  must  be  very 
considerable.  They  have  a  novel  method,  in  this  part  of  the  empire, 
of  augmenting  the  income  of  a  landed  proprietor.    For  example,  the  Duke 

of  B  owns  all  the  land  where  the  deep  water  can  be  reached,  above 

Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  two  miles  from  the  city;  and  foreseeing 
what  an  excellent  speculation  it  would  be  to  construct  a  pier  head,  had 
influence  enough  to  have  parliamentary  permission  to  exact  the  penny  toll 
from  passengers,  ostensibly  towards  defrg.ying  the  expense  of  his  enter- 
prise.   All  his  property  is  made  available  by  the  erection  of  the  wharf, 
while  the  revenue  for  wharfage  must  be  equal  to  four  or  five  per  cent,  on 
the  entire  cost,  besides  the  extra  penny  of  a  direct  tax  upon  every  individual 
who  puts  foot  on  it.    Sterling  is  rich  in  historical  associations.  In 
approaching  it  through  the  singular  windings  of  the  Frith,  called  the  links, 
a  grand  view  is  obtained  of  a  series  of  noblemen's  residences  on  either 
bank;  and  the  lofty  prominence  of  the  castle,  in  the  distance,  is  singularly 
imposing.    It  would  be  a  tedious  process  to  relate  all  that  may  be  seen 
and  heard  within  the  walls  of  that  celebrated  old  fortress.    Queen  Mary, 
of  course,  is  the  standing  subject  of  conversation  in  all  the  ruins  of  Scot- 
land.   She  seems  to  have  inhabited  them  all,  and  left  a  memorial  of  her 
existence  at  each  of  them.    The  apartment  in  which  that  unfortunate> 
woman  was  crowned,  within  the  mural  enclosure,  is  now  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.    From  several  positions,  Flodden  Field  is 
distinctly  seen,  and  the  exact  places  on  which  the  heroes  stood,  when  the 
battle  was  raging,  are  designated.    A  description  of  Sterling  Castle,  which 
should  embrace  its  architecture,  extraordinary  ornamental  sculpturings, 
the  antiquities  of  the  arsenal,  in  which  the  veritable  sword  of  Rob  Roy 
is  suspended,  besides  thousands  of  things,  insignificant  in  themselves, 
yet  indicating  the  state  of  the  arts,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  age, 
the  chivalry,  religious  enthusiasm  and  civilization  of  the  country,  through 
many  generations,  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking.    On  the  route  to  the 
Highlands,  the  scenery  is  varied  and  striking.     The  Grampian  Hills 
inspire  a  poetical  feeling,  even  when  passing  over  the  gentlest  ascents 
upon  the  trot.    Ben  Lomond  and  Ben  Ledi,  capped  with  snow,  and  lofty 
as  they  are,  appeared  to  diminish  in  size  as  they  were  approached.  Loch 
Katrine  is  a  narrow  body  of  water,  in  the  widest  place  spread  but  two 
miles,  and  about  ten  in  length,  filling  a  gorge  betAveen  the  mountain 
ranges.    Although  the  day  was  cold  and  blustering,  we  were  rowed  the 
whole  length  of  it  in  an  open  boat — the  oarsmen,  familiar  with  every  refer- 
ence, by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to  the  loch  on  which 
they  earned  their  subsistence,  constantly  calling  the  attention  of  their 
patrons  to  them  as  they  came  into  view.     At  Callander,  a  quiet  old 
monotonous,  thatch-roofed  town,  near  the  Trosachs,  a  fair  of  a  novel 
description  was  held,  on  the  day  of  our  arrival.    It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
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hiring  male  and  female  servants.  All,  therefore,  who  wished  to  go  to 
service,  and  those  desirous  of  procuring  them,  were  gathered  from  many 
distant  parts.  Women,  barefooted,  carrying  bundles,  were  passed  late  in 
the  forenoon  six  and  seven  miles  from  the  scene  of  activity,  wending  their 
way  towards  the  mart  of  trade  and  rural  festivities.  Where  so  many 
people  could  come  from,  w^as  a  question,  since  a  dwelling  was  rarely 
discoverable  beyond  the  borders  of  Callander.  One  long  street  of  low 
stone  houses  was  quite  filled  with  booths,  donkeys,  carts,  and  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  heavy  hobnail  shoes,  chattering  upon  the  topic  of 
wages  for  the  coming  year.  Various  games  enlivened  the  scene ;  while 
the  language,  ancient  and  difficult  to  acquire,  unless  nursed  in  among  the 
wild  passes  of  the  everlasting  mountains  where  it  is  alone  spoken,  together 
with  the  graceful  manner  of  wearing  a  tartan  shawl — both  men  and  boys, 
of  all  ages,  being  protected  by  it  from  the  cold,  overcoats  not  having  yet 
usurped  a  single  shoulder — furnished  occupation  for  some  hours.  Roman 
arms  never  secured  an  inch  of  ground  beyond  Callander.  Remains  of  an 
entrenchment,  raised  by  Roman  soldiers,  are  still  recognized  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grampians.  Ben  Ledi,  the  haunts  of  Roderick  Dhu,  and  an 
unremembered  series  of  true  and  fabled  things,  rapidly  come  in  sight, 
till  the  memory  is  overburdened  with  the  names  of  celebrated  localities, 
legends  and  tragical  memoranda  of  border  warfare,  chieftain  ambition,  and 
the  history  of  clan  strife  on  the  hilltops  and  valleys  of  the  north.  Thou- 
sands of  sheep  are  now  quietly  grazing  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  formerly  it  was  the  highest  pursuit  of  men  to  hunt  and  slay 
their  fellow  beings.  No  one  can  witness  the  exploits  of  the  shepherd's 
dogs  in  these  dreary  regions,  without  being  delighted  with  their  sagacity 
and  tact.  So  perfectly  are  they  trained,  that  when  directed  to  go  miles 
and  drive  the  sheep  in  a  certain  direction,  or  hunt  up  a  wanderer  from  the 
flock,  they  rarely  fail  to  accomplish  the  mission.  While  the  shepherd  is 
lying  in  some  comfortable,  sheltered  spot,  the  dogs  are  carefully  walking, 
like  vigilant  sentinels,  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  keeping  their 
charge  from  straying  to  forbidden  pickings. 

Dumfermline,  if  the  tourist  has  leisure,  might  be  advantageoilslv  visited. 
An  abbey  here  abounds  in  the  vaults  of  royal  personages.  In  1818,  was 
accidentally  opened  the  very  grave  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  buried  in 
1329.  His  skeleton,  perfectly  sound,  measured  six  feet  and  two  inches  in 
length.  A  cast  was  taken  of  the  head,  and  then  the  whole  re-buried. 
One  or  two  swords,  belonging  to  that  illustrious  man,  are  exhibited,  of 
immense  length  and  weight,  showing  that  he  must  have  possessed  gigantic 
strength.  On  leaving  Loch  Lomond,  having  completed  an  excursion 
through  the  Highlands,  there  is  nothing  of  note  to  be  observed  before 
reaching  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Tobias  Smollett,  M.D., 
the  wit,  novelist  and  historian,  two  miles  from  Dumbarton,  near  the  river 
Leven — being  two  slabs  of  white  marble,  bearing  an  inscription  by  the 
celebrated  Samuel  Johnson.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  village,  now  wholly 
given  to  cotton  manufacture,  one  half  the  miarble,  which  was  let  into  the 
side  of  a  Tuscan  column,  is  gone,  and  the  remaining  half,  by  its  weight, 
is  just  ready  to  fall.  Smollett  was  born  in  this  place,  which  should  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants.  Dumbarton  Castle,  in  the  ancient  town 
of  that  name,  is  a  geological  curiosity,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
A  basaltic  rock,  terminating  originally  in  two  peaks,  rises  out  of  a  level 
plain,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  to  the  height  of  560  feet,  a  mile  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  the  top  crowned  by  a  stately  fortress.    It  is  one  of 
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the  four  garrisons,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  union,  are  always  to  be 
fortified.  A  more  useless  expenditure  could  not  have  been  devised; 
nor  a  more  indolent  life  imagined  than  to  be  an  officer  or  private  in  one  of 
the  Scotch  castles  in  the  year  1S50. 

Lanark. — An  old  town.  Every  thing  is  old  in  Europe  but  the  children, 
and  they  are  approaching  it.  All  was  confusion  there,  on  account  of  a 
general  mustering  of  a  troop  of  horse,  for  a  week's  drill.  Small  houses 
were  never  nearer  full  than  those  of  Lanark,  if  all  the  hand  weavers  that 
filled  the  streets  were  lodged  in  them.  On  the  front  of  an  old  church 
stands  a  statue  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  commenced  in  this  town  a 
career  of  glory,  by  resisting  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  soldiery.  For- 
merly here  stood  a  Franciscan  monastery.  A  parliament  was  held  here 
in  978,  which  is  indicative  of  its  former  importance.  About  a  mile  from 
the  hotels  are  the  much  praised  but  over-rated  Falls  of  the  Clyde.  The 
cotton  mills  of  Mr.  Owen  are  near  by,  a  gentleman  not  unknown  to  fame 
in  the  United  States. 

Carlisle. — Our  peregrinations  in  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland  are 
finished,  and  we  are  now  once  more  in  England.  Having  jaunted  exten- 
sively over  various  railroads  in  Great  Britain,  observing  narrowly  the 
character  of  their  construction,  the  geological  difficulties  that  were  over- 
come in  threading  them  through  spurs  of  mountains,  over  streamlets  and 
rivers,  and  also  noted  the  manner  of  working  them,  the  classification  of 
passengers,  the  expense  of  cars,  &c.,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  in  our 
country  of  blessed  privileges,  no  complaint  can  reasonably  be  made  against 
the  expense  of  transportation  of  merchandize  or  travellers.  Here,  distinc- 
tion depends  exclusively  on  the  number  of  shillings  at  command.  Each 
train  has  three  kinds  of  cars — the  first,  second  and  third.  If  the  first  is 
taken,  it  is  like  being  shut  up  in  a  clean,  well-cushioned  coach,  where  the 
occupant  is  neither  able  to  see  much  or  be  seen.  In  the  next,  the  best 
filled,  is  a  crowd  of  respectables,  who  economize,  which  is  effected  by 
riding  without  cushions.  In  the  next,  the  rabble  goes,  in  an  open  box 
Avithout  seats,  on  some  roads  ;  while,  on  others,  is  a  fourth  contrivance, 
in  M'hich  the  vulgar  speed  their  way  at  a  penny  a  mile.  Luggage  is 
graduated  in  weight  according  to  the  kind  of  car  the  owner  selects.  If  he 
is  too  poor  or  too  careful  of  the  pence  to  patronize  No.  1  or  2,  his  privilege 
in  the  way  of  trunks  and  bundles  is  small  indeed.  It  is  pretty  much  so  in 
regard  to  professional  fees.  A  small  surgical  operation  on  some  individu- 
als calls  forth  profound  sympathy  and  heartfelt  anxieties ;  while  a  charity 
patient  rarely  hears  an  expression  of  tenderness.  Paying  well  and  not 
paying  at  all,  in  countries  where  money  is  power,  cannot  at  present  be 
appreciated  in  all  its  overwhelming  bearings  in  democratic  America.  A 
successful  experiment  in  regard  to  cheap  postage,  ought  to  convince  rail- 
way directors  that  the  only  hope  of  saving  their  property  from  further 
depreciation,  rests  on  reducing  the  fares.  People  will  certainly  travel 
extensively  if  the  expense  is  within  their  means.  Instead  of  raising  the 
price  on  some  of  the  lines  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
receipts,  the  true  policy  would  be  to  reduce  the  rates. 

Whitsuntide  is  a  period  of  recreation  in  England,  and  consequently  the 
servants,  artisans,  farmers  and  laborers  in  general,  attend  fairs,  make 
cheap  railway  excursions,  and  the  welkin  rings  with  merriment.  At 
Lancaster,  an  old  town  of  past  importance,  the  streets  were  completely 
clogged  with  booths,  children,  pedlars  and  carts.  This  was  Saturday,  but 
the  next  morning  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  was  apparent.    The  mayor 
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and  city  corporation,  preceded  by  beadles  in  cocked  hats,  laced  coats  and 
other  tawdry  marks  of  municipal  distinction,  marched  to  church,  in  solemn 
state,  having  the  mace  and  a  great  gilt  crown  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  carried 
in  the  procession.  A  particular  pew  was  occupied  by  those  august  func- 
tionaries. A  huge  prayer  book,  lettered  on  the  corner,  "  Corporation  of 
Lancaster,'"  was  read  most  audibly  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  who  was 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  wearing  a  gown. 

We  visited  the  English  lake  scenery,  Windermere  and  Ellswater ;  went 
to  the  grave  of  Wordsworth,  who  recently  died,  and  examined  the  house,  in 
a  picturesque  locality,  where  he  had  resided.  He  lies  buried  in  the  corner 
of  a  small  churchyard,  by  the  side  of  his  daughter,  and  the  wayward,  eccen- 
tric son  of  his  talented  friend  Coleridge.  Next,  Matlock,  the  modern  Pe- 
tra,  a  singular  town  in  a  gorge  between  two  lofty  ridges,  was  taken  in  course. 
The  houses  rise,  one  above  another,  so  rapidly,  and  at  such  heights,  that  the 
wonder  grows  upon  the  spectator  how  the  occupants  get  up  and  down  to  them. 
Matlock  is  mainly  supported  by  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Derby- 
shire spar,  into  all  manner  of  toys  and  ornamental  pieces.  The  caverns 
into  the  mountains,  whence  the  spar  is  taken,  are  fearful  looking  openings 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  There  is  some  kind  of  mineral  water  at 
Matlock,  a  specimen  of  which,  however,  was  not  obtained,  that  valetu- 
dinarians pretend  to  take  beneficially.  Tourists  from  America  should  on 
no  account  omit  going  to  Matlock,  the  curiosities  of  which,  geologically 
considered,  are  wonderful.  Excursions  may  be  made  from  that  point  to 
Chatsworth,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  agricul- 
tural resources  and  perfections  of  which,  in  connection  with  sculpture, 
tapestry  and  paintings,  astonish  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
over  the  estate.  In  the  pleasure  grounds,  huge  rocks,  piled  one  above 
another  in  wild  confusion,  have  actually  been  manufactured  artificially, 
by  cementing  small  ones  together.  Haddon  Hall,  a  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  another  show  place  of  less  pretension  than  the  other,  but 
of  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  philosopher,  is  near  at  hand,  besides  other 
objects  not  to  be  overlooked  by  a  traveller. 


Ancient  Laio  of  Massachusetts  respecting  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  

Among  the  acts  respecting  chirurgions,  midwives  and  physicians,  found 
in  the  ancient  charters  and  laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (pages  76  and  77), 
is  the  following,  which,  if  in  "  full  force  and  virtue  "  at  the  present  time, 
would  cause  no  slight  commotion  among  the  disciples  of  j^lsculapius ;  and 
perhaps  there  would  be  a  less  number  who  would  attempt  to  practise  the 
healing  art  without  the  proper  qualifications.  The  sage  and  grave  law 
makers  of  the  "  old  colony  times  "  fully  understood  the  difference  between 
pretenders  and  those  who  were  tolerably  skilled  in  the  practice  of  the 
mysteries  of  medicine.  When  this  law  was  passed,  it  was  done,  no  doubt, 
to  correct  abuses  which  existed  in  those  times  (1649).  The  clergy,  it  ap- 
pears, were  for  a  long  time  performing  the  double  duty  of  physician  to 
bodies  as  well  as  souls.  Other  persons  were  imposing  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  less  informed.  There  were,  perhaps,  the  natural  bone-setters,  and 
those  who  could  diagnose  disease  by  the  aspect  of  the  stars,  or  the  color 

and  density  of  the  urine,  &c.    The  act  referred  to  reads  as  follows  :  

"  Forasmuch  as  the  law  of  God  allows  no  man  to  impair  the  life  or  limb 
of  any  person  but  in  a  judicial  way  :  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  no  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  employed  at  any  time  about  the  bodies  of  men, 
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women  or  children,  for  preservation  of  life  or  health,  as  chirurgions,  mid- 
wives,  physicians  or  others,  presume  to  exercise  or  put  forth  any  act  con- 
trary to  the  known  or  approved  rules  of  art,  in  such  mystery  and  occupa- 
tion, nor  exercise  any  force,  violence  or  cruelty  upon,  or  towards  the  body 
of  any  whether  old  or  young  (no,  not  in  the  most  difficult  and  desperate 
cases),  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  such  as  are  skilful  in  the  same 
art  (if  any  such  may  be  had),  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  gravest 
there  present,  and  consent  of  the  patient  or  patients  if  they  be  mentis  com- 
potes, much  less  contrary  to  such  advice  and  consent,  upon  such  severe 
punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  fact  may  deserve  ;  which  law,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  intended  to  discourage  any  from  all  lawful  use  of  their  skill, 
but  rather  to  encourage  and  direct  them  in  the  right  use  thereof,  and  in- 
hibit and  restrain  the  presumptuous  arrogancy  of  such  through  prefidence 
of  their  own  skill,  or  any  other  sinister  respects,  dare  boldly  attempt  to 
exercise  any  violence  upon  or  towards  the  bodies  of  young  or  old,  one  or 
other,  to  the  prejudice  or  hazard  of  the  life  or  limb  of  man,  woman  or 
child." 


Cantharidal  Collodion. — This  new  preparation  of  the  active  properties 
of  cantharides  is  successfully  manufactured  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Phil- 
brick  &  Trafton,  chemists  and  physicians'  druggists,  at  160  Washington 
street.  It  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  cerates,  or  the  telce  vesi- 
catorium,  which  has  been  quite  popular  within  the  last  few  years.  With 
the  cantharidal  collodion,  a  blistered  surface  can  be  produced  in  any  de- 
sired form  or  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience— simply  by  painting  it  on  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  physicians,  and  think  it  will,  on  trial, 
prove  itself  worthy  of  iheir  confidence. 


Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan. — This  new  school 
of  medicine,  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  issued  its  announcement 
of  the  order  of  lectures,  for  the  session  of  1850-51.  By  a  wise  and  libe- 
ral endowment,  the  medical  department  presents  rare  opportunities  to  the 
student  of  medicine.  Students  have  only  to  present  certificates  of  suitable 
preliminary  education  and  good  moral  character,  to  make  them  eligible. 
No  fees  are  required,  except  the  matriculation  one,  which  is  of  course 
only  paid  once.  Other  important  (as  the  circular  states)  innovatio7is  are 
to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  make  the  lectures  as  practical  as  possible. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  medical  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  the  far 
West,  who  are  in  every  way  qualified  to  perform  all  that  is  promised  by 
them.  Under  such  favorable  auspices,  the  student  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
a  good  medical  education.  Our  best  wishes  regarding  this  noble  enter- 
prise are,  that  it  may  prove  itself  worthy  of  its  munificent  founders  and 
benefactors. 


Tennessee  Medical  Society. — The  transactions  of  this  Society  have  been 
received.  We  are  gratified  at  its  prosperous  condition,  and  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  greatest  good  will  ever  accompany  it,  while  such  spirited  and 
able  gentlemen  compose  its  fellows.  They  have  a  way  of  conducting 
the  business  of  their  meetings,  that  brings  oid  the  members.  Some  are 
appointed  to  deliver  essays,  others  to  report  cases,  and  in  case  of  their 
failure  to  attend  to  the  duties  assigned  them,  are  respectively  fined,  and 
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pretty  heavily,  too.  At  its  last  session  there  were  te7i  members  fined  for 
the  neglect  of  duty,  o?ie  ten,  and  the  rest  five  dollars  each.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  only  correct  method.  The  pocket  is  generally  found  to  be  a  very  sen- 
sitive, if  not  a  vital  spot.  Were  the  same  rules  adopted  by  our  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society,  the  funds  would  increase,  or,  what  is  better,  the 
members  would  attend  to  the  duties  assigned  them. 


New  Yorh  Medical  Gazette  and  Journal  of  Health. — The  first  number 
of  a  new  Journal,  with  the  above  title,  published  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  been  received.  It  is  to  be  conducted  by  Dr.  D.  Meredith  Reese,  who 
perfectly  understands  the  wants  of  medical  men  in  regard  to  medical  in- 
telligence, and  other  matters  in  which  they  are  interested.  If  all  that  is 
promised  in  the  first  number  is  fulfilled,  it  will  add  very  much  to  our 
medical  literature,  and  cause  the  "  Medical  Gazette  "  to  be  a  harbinger  to 
the  physician.  It  is  to  be  issued  weekly.  We  wish  the  enterprise  much 
success. 

Orbital  Tumors. — Our  foreign  correspondent  writes,  under  date  of  June 
13th,  that  an  unparalleled  case  of  supposed  orbital  tumors  is  now  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  London.  Emily  Lawley,  25  years  of  age,  discovered 
some  three  years  since  that  her  eyes  were  becoming  protuberant,  accom- 
panied with  a  dull  pain  in  the  forehead.  From  that  period  to  this,  the  eye- 
balls have  been  gradually  pressed  further  and  further  out,  till  they  have 
changed  a  fair,  agreeable  face  into  a  most  horrible  deformity.  Both  organs 
are  forced  beyond  the  forehead,  to  a  frightful  extent — the  inner  angles  of 
the  lids,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  being  three  inches  apart.  All  the  mus- 
cles have  necessarily  been  singularly  elongated  about  the  globes,  as  well 
as  the  eyelids,  the  whole  being  still  under  voluntary  control,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  eyelids  being  as  complete  as  ever,  since  in  winking,  as  usual, 
both  eyes  are  perfectly  covered,  and  the  tears  are  conducted  off,  apparently, 
in  the  usual  manner.  For  twelve  months  the  poor  woman  has  been  per- 
fectly blind.  Either  the  tumors  are  pushing  out  from  the  surface  below  the 
floor  of  the  sockets,  or  a  discharge  of  matter  is  near  at  hand.  She  is 
never  wholly  free  from  headache,  but  at  times  the  distress  above  the  nose, 
midway  of  the  os  frontis,  is  almost  beyond  endurance.  No  relief  can  be 
afforded,  of  course.  While  some  imagine  that  the  tumors  shoot  from  the 
brain,  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  originate  far  back  in 
the  orbits. 


Infirviary  for  the  Treatment  of  Stammering. — Dr.  A.  B.  Malcolm  has 
established  an  infirmary  at  204  Hanover  street,  Boston,  for  the  especial 
treatment  of  those  who  have  what  is  technically  called  an  impediment  in 
their  speech.  His  method  of  cure  is  based  upon  purely  physiological  prin- 
ciples, and  complete  success,  we  understand,  attends  his  operations.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  him  to  those  requiring  his  services, 
and  can  assure  them  that  he  will  perform  all  he  promises.  His  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  on  another  page. 


Neio  Hainpshire  Medical  Society. — At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing- 
year  :  Joseph  H.  Smith,  President;  Josiah  Crosby,  Vice  President; 
Charles  P.  Gage,  Secretary;  Silas  Cumraings,Treas2tm-.    L.  M.  Knight, 
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M.  R.  Woodbury,  H.  Eaton,  A.  F.  Carr,  L.  G.  Hill,  John  S.  Fernald, 
J.  Bartlett,  J.  C.  Eastman,  James  Batcheller,  J.  L.  Sweat,  D.  Crosby, 
A.  0.  Dickey,  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  J.  F.  Hall,  Counsellors.  J.  Carr,  G.  W. 
Garland,  F.  P.  Fitch,  A.  Smith,  J.  Dalton,  E.  B.  Gale,  C.  B.  Hamilton, 
A.  Smalley,  G.  B.  Twiichell,  F.  Boyden,  N.  Martin,  C.  F.  Elliott,  W. 
H.  H.  Mason,  J.  F.  Hall,  Censors.  S.  Cummino-s,  J.  C.  Eastman,  E.  R. 
Peaslee,  J.  Crosby,  J.  B.  Abbot,  F.  P.  Fitch,  J.  H.  Smith,  Correspo7iding 
Secretaries.  E.  Spaulding-,  A.  Snialley,  Delegates  to  Hanover.  C.  P. 
Gag-e,  J.  C.  Eastman,  Orators. 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  D.  Crosby,  A.  Smith,  J.  Batcheller, 
N.  Martin,  J.  Bartlett,  J.  C.  Eastman,  E.  Carter,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  the  death  of  Amos  Twitchell,  M.D.,  of  Keene,  late  Fellow 
of  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.  Resolced^  That  we  have  heard  of  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  Twitchell  with  profound  regret.  Resolved,  That  we  hold  his 
memory  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  one  who  lived  no  less  an  honor  to 
our  profession,  than  a  noble  specimen  of  our  race.  Resolved,  That  in  all 
our  regrets  at  his  decease,  though  he  died  at  nearly  the  limited  period  of 
human  life,  we  feel  happy  in  knovving,  that  agreeably  to  his  own  ardent 
wish,  the  full  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  powers  was  never  in  the  least 
dimmed,  and  that  the  slightest  cloud  never  passed  over  his  mind.  Resolved, 
That  while  we  deplore  his  sudden  removal,  we  would  extend  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  wide  circle  of  his  practice,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  a  loss 
that  the  suffering  and  afflicted  will  only  know  how  fully  to  appreciate. 

C.  P.  Gage,  Secretary. 


A  Case  of  Cholera  in  Boston. — On  Saturday  last,  a  case  of  Asiatic 
cholera  occurred  in  our  practice.  The  patient,  an  elderly  gentleman,  of 
very  regular  habits,  had  been  troubled  for  five  days  previous  with  a  diar- 
rhoea, for  which  he  was  induced  to  try  Richardson's  Sherry  Wine  Bitters, 
which,  instead  of  rendering  him  any  relief,  aggravated  the  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  bowel|S.  On  Saturday  morning,  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock, 
he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  so  very  unusual,  that  it  alarmed  his  family 
and  friends.  At  3^  we  were  called,  and  immediately  recognized  his 
malady  to  be  that  of  cholera.  He  was  soon  in  a  collapsed  condition  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  most  active  and  vigorous  treatment,  sunk  gradually  until  3J 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  died.  The  usual  vomitings,  rice-water 
dejections,  and  cramps,  attended  the  patient ;  also  the  very  blue  skin,  with 
cold  clammy  sweats  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  We  have  no  fear  of 
the  cholera  being  epidemical  amongst  us,  biit  it  behooves  the  authorities  to 
be  vigilant  in  their  endeavors  to  make  the  city  as  free  as  possible  from  all 
matters  which  may  in  the  least  have  a  tendency  to  propagate  contagion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Transactions  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society. — The  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  first 
annual  meeting,  have  been  received,  and  show  that  the  Society  is  now  fully 
organized  and  in  a  promising  condition.  From  an  address  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Pitlman, 
it  appears  that  he  was  the  oidy  delegate  from  that  State  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  Boston,  last  year.  He  was  called  upon  by 
the  Society  to  give  ''an  account  of  his  stewardship."  Some  portion  of  his 
remarks  are  highly  complimentary  to  the  profession  in  these  parts.  "  When  he 
looked  arouudj"  he  said,  "on  the  Association  and  saw  so  many  of  the  brilliant 
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lights  that  adorn  the  constellation  of  Medicine— so  many  whose  heads  had  grown 
wliite  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  he  thanked  God  that  he  too  was  a 
physician,  and  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  there.  He  felt  it  no  sacrifice  to  have 
left  his  business  at  home  to  enjoy  such  a  '  feast  of  reason  and  llovv  of  soul.'  This 
was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  enjoyed  of  witnessing  and  appreciating  the  high 
cultivation,  refinement  and  elegance  of  New  England.  In  the  city  of  Boston  he 
found  more  health,  more  industry,  more  temperance,  more  wealth,  more  hospi- 
tality and  social  virtue  than  he  had  ever  seen  any  where."' 

Mothers  of  the  Wise  and  Good. — "  Mothers  of  the  Wise  and  Good.  By  Jabez 
Burns,  D.  D.  Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  1850."  Although  this  excel- 
lent work  was  not  published  for  the  medical  reader  alone,  yet  as  it  is  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  all,  we  cannot  reirain  from  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
The  vievA's  contained  in  Dr.  Burns's  work,  coinciding  with  our  own,  we  quote  some 
of  tliem  from  his  preface.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  and  deepest  impressions 
are  made  on  the  minds  of  children  by  mothers.  It  is  under  their  maternal  atten- 
tion that  the  physical  form  is  gently  reared,  the  intellectual  faculties  elicited, 
and  the  moral  powers  fostered  and  directed.  As  is  the  mother,  extensively 
and  generally,  so  will  be  the  children.  The  child  will,  and  must,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  things,  be  powerfully  influenced  by  the  maternal  character  which 
presides  over  it.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  dull  and  ignorant  child  who 
has  had  the  fostering  care  of  an  intelligent  mother  ;  so  that  the  province  she 
occupies  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  momentous,  to  the  interests  of  mind, 
in  which  a  responsible  being  can  possibly  be  placed."  The  body  of  the  work 
treats  upon  the  influence  that  the  mothers  of  disfinguished  individuals  had  upon 
them  in  their  early  training.  For  instance,  such  men  as  Washington,  Cuvier, 
Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Bacon,  Dr.  Doddridge.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dr.  Coke,  and  others. 
It  is  a  very  useful  work,  and  should  be  the  means  of  urging  forward  heads  of 
families  in  their  endeavors  to  rear  their  offspring  in  a  manner  worthy  the  exam- 
ples therein  contained. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  George  R.  Babcock,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  copies 
of  the  Transacfions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  :  the  annual  report 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  on  the  condition  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian  CoUecfions.  Also  a  series  of  Lectures 
by  I.  F.  W.  Johnstone,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  upon  the  general  relations  of  Science  to  Agri- 
culture. We  have  space  only  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  these  valuable  docu- 
ments. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Buckland,  the  geologist,  author  of  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
treatises,  has  been  insane,  and  is  now  at  an  asylum  in  the  country.  It  is  thought  that 
}je  has  a  softening  of  the  brain. — Dr.  J.  V.  C  Smith,  editor  of  this  Journrd,  was  to  have 
left  London  for  Denmark  and  Sweden,  June  18th  — Dr.  Sumner,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  now  travelling  in  Germany.  Communications  are  expected  from  him  for  this 
Journal. — Among  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  in  Tennessee,  was  a  resolu- 
tion to  abolish  the  use  of  Latin  in  writing  prescriptions. 


To  CoRRKSPONDENTS. — A  paper,  giving-  a  description  of  a  New  Splint,  invented  b}'  Dr. 
Clough,  of  Enfield,  N.  H.,  has  been  received,  but  for  the  want  of  room  we  are  obliged  to  defer  its 
insertion  for  the  present.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  be  able  to  see  the  instrument  in  question,  and 
give  our  opinion  more  fully  upon  its  merits. 


Married, — At  Lowell,  Dr.  Alvin  Barnard,  of  Andover,  Me.,  to  Miss  En^ily  A.  Marshall,  of 
Hillsborough,  N.  H.— At  Brookiield,  Dr.  Wm  C.  Williams,  of  East  Hartford,  to  Miss  Lucinda 
Falr^hild.— At  Eliot,  Me.,  Dr.  Johnson  Clark,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  Miss  F,  E.  Hanscome, 
of  Eliot,— At  Royalton,  Vt.,  Levi  Rix,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Lucy  Flyn.  ^ 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  ihe  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  June  29th,  55. — Males,  21 — females,  34. 
Apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  bowels,  1 — congestion  of  brain,  1- — inflam- 
mation of  brain,  2— consumption,  14 — cholera  infantum.  2 — croup,  1 — child-bed,  1 — dropsy,  2 — • 
dropsy  of  brain,  4 — erysipelas,  1 — t3'phus  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  3 — lung  fever,  1 — brain  fever,  1 
. — hooping  cough,  1— -disease  of  heart,  2 — 'infantile  diseases,  2 — disease  of  kidneys,  1 — .inflamma- 
tion of  lungs,  1— disease  of  liver,  1 — measles,  1 — old  age,  1 — smallpox,  6 — unknown,  1, 

Under  5  years,  22 — between  5  and  20  years,  5 — between  20  and  40  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  10— over  60  years,  3,    Americans,  28  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  27. 
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Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  in  Providence,  June  26th,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  for  the  3'ear  ensuing  :  Geo.  Capron,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  Pres't  ; 
Hiram  Allen,  M.D.,  of  Cumberland,  Wm.  A.  Shaw,  M.D.,  of  North 
Kingston,  Vice  Preside /its ;  James  W.  C.  Ely,  M.D.,  of  Providence, 
Recording  Secretary  ;  Charles  W.  Parsons,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  Chas.  W.  Fabyan,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  Treasurer. 
Drs.  Joseph  Mauran,  Theophilus  C.  Dunn,  George  H.  Church,  L.  M. 
Wheeler,  Olis  Bullock,  J.  W.  Fearing,  Ezekiel  Fowler,  and  Hiram 
Cleveland,  Censors. 

Dr.  Ariel  Ballon,  of  Cumberland,  was  appointed  Orator  for  the  next 
Annual  meeting,  and  Dr.  John  P.  Leonard,  of  Smithfield,  substitute.  Dr. 
Chas.  W.  Parsons,  of  Providence,  was  appointed  Orator  for  the  next  semi- 
annual meeting.  Profs.  Thomas  D.  IMiitter,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Harvey 
Lindsly,  of  Washington,  were  elected  honorary  members.  A  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  discourse  was  delivered  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Eldredge,  of  East  Greenwich,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  medical  history  of 
that  tewn.  The  Committee  on  Registration  reported  through  its  chair- 
man, Dr.  Joseph  Mauran,  that  a  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
providing  for  a  complete  system  of  registration  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  substantially  modelled  after  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  Commit- 
tee explained  some  of  the  details  of  this  law,  and  the  reasons  which  should 
commend  it  to  the  interest  of  every  physician.  Dr.  Mauran  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  and  every  friend  of  science  for  his  great  exertions  in 
securing  the  passage  of  this  act.  Drs.  Mauran,  C.  W.  Parsons  and  G. 
L.  Collins  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  confer  with  such  officers  as 
may  be  appointed  by  the  State,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Fiske  Fund  Premium  of  $50  for  the  best 
Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Medical  Delusions,  had  been  awarded  to 
Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  of  Norwich,  Ct. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Fiske  Fund  propose  the  following  subjects  for 
1851.  L  Homoeopathy,  so  called,  its  history  and  refutation.  IL  The 
Displacement  of  the  Uterus,  its  causes  and  best  mode  of  treatment. 

Several  other  subjects  came  up  for  consideration,  and  the  meeting 
was  marked  by  great  unanimity  and  good  feeling: 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Newport,  August  14th. 


London  Smallpox  Hospital. — For  many  years  an  immensely  large  es- 
tablishment for  the  maintenance  and  treatment  of  indigent  smallpox  pa- 
tients has  been  sustained  by  annual  subscriptions  at  King's  Cross,  Lon- 
don, on  iVew  Road — but  the  workmen  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  vvork 
of  demolition.  Population  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  that  region  that  the 
walls  are  no  sanitary  protection,  and  the  plan  is  now  to  remove  the  estab- 
lishment some  miles  into  the  country,  beyond  the  current  of  travel.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  all  reception  houses,  under  the  name  of  pest 
or  smallpox  hospitals,  will  be  wholly  abandoned,  ere  long,  for  while  it  is 
understood  that  a  maintenance  is  given  those  who  are  sick  with,  that 
disease,  people  will  not  be  vaccinated.  The  true  and  only  way  of  pro- 
moting universal  vaccination,  is  to  offer  no  premiums  for  neglect  of  this 
duty,  by  special  hospitals.  Temporary  provision,  in  emergencies,  should 
alone  receive  the  countenance  of  municipal  governments. 
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THE  HOSPITALS  OF  LONDON. 

FROM  THE  EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THIS  JOURNAL. 

The  hospitals  of  London  are  both  nunnerous  and  excellent.  With  the 
growth  of  the  great  city  in  which  they  are  located,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod of  its  history,  persons  of  wealth,  liberality,  and  sterling  christian  be- 
nevolence, have  contributed  generously  for  the  support  of  these  important 
institutions.  Some  idea  of  the  claims  to  antiquity  of  one  of  them  (St. 
Bartholomew's)  may  be  gatliered  from  the  fact  that  it  came  into  tangible 
existence  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  ago — having  been  founded 
by  one  Rahere ;  and  three  bunded  and  fourteen  years  later,  received  an 
act  of  incorporation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Instead  of  being  a 
single  edifice,  there  are  several,  so  connected  together  that  there  is  not 
anything  very  imposing  in  the  appearance,  and  yet  the  spectator  is  struck 
with  the  extent  of  the  architectural  disposition,  and  the  venerable  indica- 
tions of  each  stone  in  the  cluster  of  buildings.  Fortunately,  nearly  if 
not  all  the  London  Hospitals  embrace,  within  their  walls,  fine  open 
grounds,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that,  when  established,  they 
were  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  dwelling 
houses  ;  and  land  being  of  small  value,  as  much  w^as  enclosed  as  was 
supposed  could  ever  be  needed  in  the  future  progress  of  the  charity. 
Population,  however,  crept  gradually  on  and  beyond,  till  many  of  them 
are  now  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city.  The  Foundling  Hos- 
pital is  one  of  those  which  both  astonish  and  delight  the  stranger  with 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  grounds,  in  a  place,  too,  where  the  land 
must  be  immensely  valuable.  Should  it  become  worth  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling  a  foot,  no  fear  is  apprehended  that  the  charming  green  field  set 
apart  for  giving  air  and  safe  exercise  to  foundling  children,  will  be 
given  up  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  be  covered  with  brick  and  mor- 
tar. What  it  now  is,  it  will  continue  to  be  for  centuries  to  come.  In 
our  rapidly  increasing  American  cities,  where  utility  is  the  doctrine 
most  encouraged,  and  the  organ  of  veneration  is  the  last  to  be  nursed, 
no  broad  acres  set  apart  for  the  same  purposes  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, unless  they  happened  to  be  corporation  property,  or  placed  by  the 
legislature  in  such  state  that  no  price  could  buy  them. 

A  statistical  dissertation  on  the  wealth,  the  number  of  patients  or 
pupils  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  is  not  called  for  in  the  notes  of  a  traveller, 
because  all  such  items  are  the  common-stock  articles  of  guide  books  and 
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topographical  memoranda  of  old  European  cities.  IVlr.  Lawrence,  of  dis- 
tinguished surgical  ahility.  and  known,  too,  in  the  United  States  exten- 
sively as  an  ciuthor,  is  the  leading  operator.  Mr.  Stanley  is  another 
well-known  surgeon.  They,  as  well  as  the  other  professional  gentlemen 
(connected  with  the  hospital,  seem  to  be  indefatigable  in  their  attentions 
to  visiters.  If  a  stranger  goes  to  the  entrance  and  asks  permission  to 
examine  the  interior,  he  is  freely  permitted  to  go  wherever  he  likes. 
There  is  no  hesitancy,  no  putting  oj'to  a  certain  hour  of  an  inconvenient 
day.  This  is  giatifying  to  a  tourist,  whose  very  minutes  must  be  eco- 
nomically expended.  So  it  is  with  all  the  others — and  if  requested,  a  pu- 
pil or  curator  accompanies,  to  explain  what  would  not  otherwise  be  readily 
understood.  Even  the  cabinets  and  all  the  museums  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals are  accessible  to  every  body,  at  any  hour.  This  has  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  public  mind  ;  and  beyond  a  doubt,  the  sight  of  what 
has  been  carefully  preserved  in  these  collections,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  new  comers  into  the  ranks  of  an  arduous  profession,  the  appear- 
ance and  nature  of  diseased  action,  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to 
control  the  same  morbid  conditions,  should  they  occur  in  their  practice, 
has  induced  many  to  give  fieely  and  cheerfully  for  the  maintenance  of 
institutions  of  such  vast  importance  to  inankind.  It  would  be  highly 
creditable  to  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  in  Boston,  to  say  to  the. 
})ublic  that  the  museum  was  open  to  all,  daily,  from  morning  to  evening. 
Such  generosity  would  be  appreciated.  It  would  both  increase  the  re- 
putation of  the  College  abroad,  through  the  influence  of  strangers,  and 
make  its  mei-its  understoofi  by  the  citizens.  Were  the  same  policy 
puisued  in  regard  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment, in  Tremont  Row,  it  would  redound  to  its  prosperity.  In  England 
and  France  the  discovery  was  long  since  made,  that  in  science  there 
should  be  no  mystery — no  blue  chambers.  Let  all  the  people  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  seeing  whatever  has  been  collected  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Tliose  who  have  the  immediate  oversight  of 
these  places  and  things,  usually  meet  all  propositions  for  a  more  liberal 
system,  by  saying  that  no  objections  are  in  the  way  ;  tliat  those  wishing 
to  inspect  their  museums  can  always  have  the  privilege  by  calling  on  this 
member  or  that.  But  this  is  just  the  process  by  which  they  are  kept 
under  a  perpetual  lock  and  key.  Strangers  to  the  crooked,  narrow 
streets  of  some  of  our  cities  can  scarcely  thread  their  course  to  a  hotel 
— much  less  hunt  out  the  name  and  residence  of  a  curator,  a  secretary, 
or  some  one  else  in  authority,  who  can  open  a  door,  yet  cannot  waste 
liis  precious  time  in  answering  questions.  Let  a  student  always  be  in 
the  apartment  to  facilitate  inquiries — hundreds  of  whom  would  be  thank- 
ful for  the  position.  Happily,  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  full  excellence  of  open  doors,  by  allowing  its 
museum  (exceedingly  rich,  even  when  compared  with  several  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  sojne  in  England,  which  are  held  up  as  models)  to 
be  opened  once  a  week.  The  next  improvement  will  consist  in  never 
allowing  it  to  be  closed  any  hoiu'  in  the  week. —  Vo  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  the  mere  statement  that  the  expenses, 
annually,  are  not  far  from  30,000  pounds,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
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nitucle  of  the  estabiishnient.  Five  thousand  patients  have  been  received 
in  a  single  year.  It  is  also  a  medical  school  of  hii];h  reputation.  Dr. 
Radclitie,  of  ancient  renown,  oave  the  institution  200  pounds  perannunr>, 
forever,  to  improve  the  diet  and  linen  of  the  inmates.  Jn  Vvalking  over 
the  tiled  floor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Yoik,  one  of  the  tiles  was  found 
lettered  thus— "  John  RadclifFe,  M.D.,  died  Nov.  1,  1714." 

Gui/s  Hospital — founded  in  1721  by  a  booksellei',  whose  statue  is 
placed  in  front,  and  who  gave  it  at  the  commencement  18,700  pounds,  and 
at  his  death  219,499  more,  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  from  its  great 
resources.  It  has  about  530  beds — besides  a  gi'eat  crowd  of  out-pa- 
tients, who  quite  fill  the  door-ways  and  receiving  rooms  on  the  days  for 
obtaining  advice.  Religious  services  are  performed  twice  daily,  in  the 
chapel,  where  there  is  a  second  fine  statue  of  Mr.  Guy,  which  cost  ofte 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  hospital,  too,  has,  or  rather  is,  a  medi- 
cal and  surgical  school,  having  at  this  particular  time,  attending  its  sum- 
mer course  of  lectures,  300  students.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Cock,  well- 
known  operators,  are  the  surgeons,  with  whom  others  are  associated. 
Drs.  Addison,  Babbington  and  Barlow,  physicians,  have  attained  equal 
rank  in  their  depaitment.  Dr.  Gail,  a  young  lecturer  on  comparative 
anatomy,  promises  to  become  a  favorite  with  the  classes,  atid  with  the 
leai'ned  geneiaily.  He  unites  blandness  and  kindness  of  manner  with  a 
happy,  fluent  delivery  of  words,  which  cause  his  lectures  to  be  remarka- 
bly captivating.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Faraday's  lectures  on  chemistry, 
at  the  Royal  Institute,  are  thronged  by  the  first  and  ablest  men,  be- 
cause there  is  a  charm  in  his  method  of  illustration,  seldom  elsewhere  to 
be  found.  Think  of  that  Hercules  of  science  lecturing  u[)on  the  beau- 
ties and  constitution  of  a  candle,  or  captivating  a  vast  audience  of  the 
first  class  of  intellects  in  London,  by  a  public  discourse  on  boiling  a  pot  I 
His  simplicity,  his  activity — for  he  rapidly  throws  out  ideas,  and  keeps 
his  hearers  in  fine  humor,  so  that  clapping  is  a  frequent  event — is  the 
whole  secret  of  his  universal  celebrity.  More  of  him,  however,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion. 

Among  the  articles  of  the  museum  at  Guy's,  is  a  series  of  wax  illus- 
trations of  diseases  of  the  skin,  exceedingly  life-like.  The  collection  of 
morbid  specimens  is  prodigiously  large,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  filling  up, 
all  the  buildings  within  the  enclosure  will  in  time  be  required  to  display 
it  advantageously.  A  new  wing  is  now  being  erected  to  receive  the 
collection  of  skeletons  of  the  lower  animals.  The  wards  of  Guy's  will 
not  compare  with  those  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  IVor  is 
them  a  hospital  in  Great  Biitain  that  can  compare  with  the  interior  of 
that  institution.  It  might  be  curious,  by  way  of  pastime,  on  a  convenient 
occasion,  to  compare  it,  in  regard  to  comforts  and  conveniences,  with 
hospitals  of  renown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Room — out-door  space  in  abundance — characterizes  Guy's  Hospital, 
as  it  does  all  the  others.  A  fountain,  too,  throwing  a  sparkling  jet, 
near  a  green-house,  has  a  fine  effect,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
ficial, on  various  accounts,  to  the  convalescing  subjects  of  the  wards, 
who  roam  about  in  the  shade  to  enjoy  the  beauties  and  blessings  of  fresh 
air,  blooming  flowers  and  flowing  water.    All  the  lecture  rooms  exa- 
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mined,  thus  far,  in  Iiospltals  and  colleges,  are  ugly  and  shabby.  So  it  is 
in  respect  to  operating  theatres — they  aie  lacking  in  elegance,  perhaps 
in  son)e  det^ree  fioni  age  ;  hot  the  coarse  benches  and  hard-bottomed 
chairs,  the  floor  in  the  centre  with  no  carpet  to  subdue  the  tread  of  as- 
sistants— a  source  of  annoyance  to  all  listeners — do  not  comport  with 
the  resources  of  any  of  them,  or  the  individual  pecuniary  ability  of  those 
wh'o  figure  in  them.  In  the  museum  of  Guy's,  the  models  of  tumors, 
and  the  portraits  of  patients  who  were  the  victims  to  formidable  ulcers, 
and  other  uncontrollable  maladies,  are  studies  not  to  be  oveilooked. 
Speciniens  of  all  kinds,  in  spirit,  appear  to  be  kept  in  good  order — the 
glasses  being  full,  rlear,  and  critically  labelled. 

tSt.  Thomas'' s  Hospital. — This  is  near  Guy's,  has  485  beds,  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  cor[)oration  of  London  ;  and  although  not  possess- 
ed of  estates  like  its  neighbor,  has  funds  that  yield,  wifh  some  assistance 
from  the  wealthy,  enough  to  meet  all  expenditures,  which  average  annu- 
ally not  far  from  15,000  pounds.  Persons  accidentally  injured  are  admitted 
at  all  hours,  as  at  the  other  Jiospitals.  The  museum  is  choice,  but 
smaller  than  Guy's.  Some  of  the  models  in  wax,  of  tumors  on  the 
neck  and  neighboring  regions,  together  with  fac  simile  exhibitions  of 
scrotal  enlargements,  venereal  ulcerations,  anal  vegetations,  he,  indicate 
the  attention  of  tlie  surgeons,  and  their  an^bition  to  preserve  the  m.emo- 
rials  of  their  practice,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  resort  there 
for  studying  morbid  anatou)y.  Dr.  Bennett  is  a  prominent  physician  at 
St.  Thomas's.  It  would  be  retailing  stale  news  to  repeat  what  is  already 
known  of  him,  as  a  writer,  wherever*medical  works  are  circulated. 

♦S*^.  George's  Hospital — an  imposing  edifice — has  a  grand  front  of 
180  feet  in  length,  facing  a  noble  park.  The  theatre  will  comfortably 
seat  only  160  students.  There  are  16  wards,  with  317  beds.  Each  of 
these  hospitals — which,  by  the  way,  are  at  different  parts  of  the  city, 
remote  from  each  other — has  a  bevy  of  students.  Some  have  more  re- 
putation than  their  neighbors,  and  consequently  have  more  pupils — this 
depending  upon  the  out-door  professional  standing  of  the  faculty.  Dr. 
Robert  Lee,  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Keat,  are  brilliant  luminaries. 
Although  the  latter  gentleman  is  nearly  80  years  of  age,  he  still  evinces 
an  unabated  interest  in  surgery.  What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  the 
army  of  medical  students  now  in  London,  independent  of  whole  squad- 
rons of  them  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  is  a  question.  Without  a 
friend  at  court,  and  a  powerful  one,  too,  backed  up  by  another  influence 
of  acknowledged  potency,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  either  the  army  or 
navy.  Government  is  surfeited  with  supernumeraries,  and  hence  the  pros- 
pect is  small  in  that  direction.  In  the  country  towns,  the  ground  is  fully 
occupied,  as  in  the  United  States.  Still  the  multitude  of  ambitious  ex- 
pectants is  perpetually  increasing. 

Middlesex  Hospital  was  instituted  for  the  relief  of  lying-in  married 
women,  and  the  sick  and  lame  generally,  besides  giving  both  advice  and 
medicine  to  the  indigent  on  specified  days.  Cancer  patients,  through 
the  munificence  of  an  individual,  are  permitted  to  remain  through  life,  un- 
less they  request  a  discharge.  Accommodation  for  300  patients  shows 
that  charity  is  not  given  in  small  measure.    The  full  complement  is  not 
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always  present.  Applicants  at  the  receiving  rooms  for  advice  and 
medicine,  constitute  a  remarkable  feature  in  its  round  of  business.  A 
view  of  tiie  multitude  of  men,  women  and  cbildren,  rushin^^  to  tbe  lios- 
pitals  in  London,  in  the  character  of  out-door  patients,  demonstrates  a 
point  worth  remembering,  viz.,  tliat  the  people  aie  either  extensively  dis- 
eased, or  medicine  is  often  taken  when  not  needed.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  is  believed  that  if  nine  tenths  of  these  patients  would  eschew 
medicine  entirely,  their  prospects  for  improved  healtli  would  brighten. 
Here,  as  in  America,  the  unreflecting,  ignorant  and  indolent,  are  the 
greatest  drug  consumers.  It  is  an  elevated  amusement  to  take  advice, 
and  a  habit  to  be  under  tbe  influence  of  the  whole  materia  medica» 
Our  ()hysiclans  have  commenced  a  long-called-for  revolution,  in  impress- 
ing upon  their  patients  that  medicine  should  never  be  taken  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  without  it — it  being  a  well-established  truth  that  knowing 
and  advising  when  to  avoid  it  constitutes  the  successful  practitioner. 

Middlesex  Hospital  has  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  air.  The  grounds  are 
limited  to  a  hollow  square,  called  the  garden,  yet  there  are  enough 
for  comfort.  The  museum  of  the  University  School,  occupying  two 
apartments,  one  of  wiiich  is  large,  with  a  gallery  on  all  sides,  contains 
a  splendid  collection  of  anatomical  specimens  in  wax,  through  the  in- 
genuity of  a  father  and  son,  in  the  employment  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  rather  throws  the  Middlesex  cabinet  into  the  shade,  al- 
though quite  respectable  for  reference.  Some  of  the  wax  representations 
of  the  gravid  uterus  are  unsurpassed — they  are  equal  to  nature  herself. 
Dr.  Freer  is  at  present  lecturing  on  midwifery  to  a  small  class. 

University  College  Hospital. — A  broad  scheme  for  superiority  appears 
to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  organization  of  tlie  University.  On 
one  side  of  Gower  street  is  the  academical  department,  unfinished,  and 
on  the  other  the  hospital.  Its  internal  arrangements  are  unexceptiona- 
ble. There  was  particularly  noticed,  water-beds  and  pillows — highly- 
prized  by  the  patients,  especially  those  sufl^ering  from  psoas  abscess,  ten- 
derness of  the  limbs,  &lc.  About  120  patients  can  be  properly  pro- 
vided for.  A  spirometer  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  sim- 
ple in  construction,  and  more  correct  than  any  other  instrument  of  the 
kind,  was  observed  at  the  head  of  a  bed.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  London,  if; 
the  manufacturer  of  the  hydrostatic  beds  and  cushions,  which  should 
receive  more  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  mu- 
seum just  referred  to,  there  is  a  series  of  magnified  models  of  the  brain, 
much  better  than  the  real  one  for  demonstrating  in  a  school.  These,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  wax  preparations,  were  the  handy  workmanship  of 
the  two  Tusons.  No  mercurial  lymphatic  injections,  seen  thus  far  in 
Great  Britain,  excel  those  in  this  neatly-kept  collection,  where  a  cura- 
tor is  always  devotedly  enlarging  it  by  his  tact  and  industiy. 

While  prosecuting  inquiries  and  visitinfr  the  medical  and  surgical  cha- 
rities, generally,  the  school  for  Indigent  Blind  came  under  observation, 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  in  its  details,  to  the  Asylum  for  the 
same  unfortunate  class  of  fellow  beings  at  South  Boston.  Julia  Brace 
and  Laura  Biidgeman  are  familiar  names  to  inmates  here. 

There  are  multitudes  of  dispensaries,  ophthalmic  and  other  instiiu- 
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tlons,ln  London,  claiming  the  attention  of  a  medical  stranger;  but  to 
particularize  the  value  or  transactions  of  each,  would  be  a  tedious  effort. 
All  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  have,  in  the  main,  been 
copied  from  these,  and  they  are  equally  well  conducted,  efficient,  and 
worthy  of  the  support  of  tl)ose  intellii^ent  communities  in  which  they 
are  established.  Age,  the  progress  of  which  cannot  be  retarded,  will 
ultimately  raise  them  to  an  i-qual  rank  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners. 
Everything  in  them  is  youthful.  A  period  will  certainly  arrive  with  us 
when  all  departments  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  will  vie  with 
the  [)resent  more  advanced  conditions  in  Europe,  however  distant  it  may 
appear  to  the  learned  of  the  mother  country. 

After  a  careful  examination,  it  may  be  said  that  with  all  the  presumed 
and  admitted  advantages  for  medical  study  in  this  magnificent  capital, 
the  facilities  in  most  respects  are  quite  equal  in  Boston,  Pliiladelphia 
and  New  York.  A  more  pn^posterous  apology  for  going  abroad,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  was  never  devised,  it  is  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration that  American  students  ai;e  more  industrious  at  home  than  on 
their  arrival  in  Europe.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  it  has  been  stated, 
on  reliable  authority,  that  anatomical  pursuits  are  conducted  here  with 
extreme  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  subjects. 
When  the  limbs  retail  for  ten  shillings  apiece,  poor  students  become 
economical  of /?2«/erze/.  Not  an  individual  dying  in  a  hospital  is  taken 
for  the  theatre.  Prisons  and  work-houses  are  exclusively  the  sources  of 
supply.  If  friends  claim  the  body,  the  schools  cannot  be  supplied 
will)  it. 

The  queries  have  not  unfrequently  obtruded  themselves — Is  surgery 
or  medicine  more  successfully  practised  in  Great  Britain,  than  in  the 
States  ?  Are  more  lives  saved  by  such  agencies,  in  a  given  number  of 
patients?  Is  life  held  to  be  as  precious  in  the  great  hospitals,  where 
the  population  is  exceedingly  dense,  as  in  the  elementary  cities  and  in 
all  places  at  home  ?  These  are  questions  to  be  deliberately  answered 
on  a  proper  occasion. 

One  decided  improvement,  the  commencement  of  a  needed  change 
in  the  mode  of  writing  prescriptions,  is  gaining  ground  with  the  leading, 
or  rather  eminently-distinguished  physicians  here,  viz.,  the  practice  of 
specifying  every  article,  and  the  manner  it  is  to  be  used,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, thereby  avoiding  all  mistakes  in  putting  up  drugs  or  in  their  adminis- 
tration. Some  years  since  the  same  intelligence  was  announced  through 
the  present  medium,  by  a  reference  to  the  prescriptions  of  Sir  James 
Clark;  but  the  blind  still  prefer  to  lead  the  blind,  and  the  more  myste- 
rious or  unintelligible  the  art  of  prescribing,  the  more  it  is  prized  by  per- 
sons who  imagine  wisdom  is  always  to  be  concealed.  If  some  of  the 
prominent  An)erican  practitioners  had  the  moral  courage  to  adopt  this 
common-sense  course,  others  would  follow. 
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SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS.— NO.  XVH. 

CHARLES  A.  LKE,  M.D.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"  'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  famiHar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones  ; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  diisturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cu:es  5  which  gives  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsting  after  tottering  honor, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death." — Pericles,  Shakspeare. 
*'  A  soul  as  full  of  worth,  as  void  of  pride, 
Which  nothing  seeks  to  show,  or  needs  to  hide." — Pope. 

There  is  a  simplicity  and  oneness  of  purpose  about  a  real  student  of 
nature,  very  different  from  the  showy  pretensions  of  those  who  make  a 
smattering  of  natural  science  the  stepping-stone  to  notoriety  and  wealth. 
The  true  student  of  nature,  like  the  true  lover,  prizes  liis  ohject  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  on  account  of  any  accidental  advantages  which  may 
accompany  the  pursuit  of  the  object  of  his  affections.  His  soul  fires  up 
his  eye  on  receiving  from  nature  any  new  thought  or  idea,  and  it  is 
cherished  in  his  heart  of  hearts  as  a  jewel,  on  the  carefid  preservation  of 
which  his  very  life  depends.  These  men  have  hearts  to  encompass  the 
world  "  and  all  that  in  it  is."  Talk  of  keeping  them  in  the  beaten  track 
and  just  line  of  authorized  precedent  1 !  They  know  no  such  line,  they 
acknov^'ledge  no  such  precedent,  but  proceed  straight  forward,  guided  by 
a  controlling  instinct  and  high  love  of  nature  in  all  her  varieties.  Disease 
in  its  Protean  forms  has  to  them  the  charm  of  poetry  ;  f)lants,  minerals, 
air,  earth  and  water,  are  their  friends  and  familiars.  Who  can  measure 
the  delight,  not  to  say  rapture  of  a  Linnaeus  or  a  Humboldt,  as  he  stands 
upon  some  towering  peak  of  the  Alps  or  Andes,  and  gradually  takes  in, 
by  the  force  of  an  educated  eye,  the  varied  scenery  of  shrub,  of  moss, 
fungus,  tree,  rock,  mountain,  cataract,  river,  beast,  valley,  light,  shade, 
and  all  the  bright  host  of  heaven,  with  each  and  all  of  which  he  is  fami- 
liar, and  calls  them  brother  1  Talk  of  Byron's  "laying  his  hand  upon 
the  mane"  of  ocean,  and  experiencing  a  poetic  rapture — it  is  but  one 
beautiful  simile,  the  war-horse.  The  enthusiastic  naturalist  not  only  rolls 
his  eye  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth,  in  a  fine  frenzy,  but 
in  grand  and  familiar  harmony.  He  does  not  give,  it  is  true,  to  "  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  he  knows  both  the  habitation 
and  the  name  of  every  thing  that  nature  presents  to  his  eye.  A  single 
simile!  why  nature  is  full  of  symbols  and  types,  and  groups,  and  associa- 
tions, of  the  most  grotesque,  unique,  grand  and  varied  characters.  She 
delights  in  nothing  more  than  in  producing,  at  once,  great  uniformity  and 
unbounded  variety.    But  we  must  come  to  our  subject. 

The  object  of  the  following  sketch,  Charles  A.  IjEe,  M.D.,  was  born 
about  the  year  1802, in  the  town  of  Salisbtiry,  Ct.  His  father  was  "a  well- 
to-do  farmer,"  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war.  His 
grandfather,  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settled 
congregational  minister  in  the  above  town.    Until  the  age  of  13  years 
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Charles  obtained  his  education  in  the  common  district  schools,  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor,  he  began  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  He  afterwards  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  his  uncle, . 
Elisha  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield,  Mass.,  who  was  an  early  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  a  distinguished  classical  scholar  and  advocate,  a  polished 
gentleman  and  a  devout  christian.  After  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his 
instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  English  literature, 
for  more  than  a  year,  he  was  sent  to  Lenox  Academy,  a  celebrated 
school  of  learning,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  eccentric  Mr.  Gleason. 
He  continued  here  more  than  a  year,  prosecuting  his  studies  with 
unwearied  diligence  ;  devoting  in  fact  but  little  time  to  the  relaxation  so 
necessary  in  growing  boyhood.  His  health  became  materially  affected 
by  this  continued  devotion  to  study. 

In  1817  he  entered  Williams  College,  in  Williarastown,  Mass.,  in  an 
advanced  class,  and  graduated  with  distinguished  honors  in  1820.  Dur- 
ing his  college  studies  his  attention  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  classes,  but  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  as 
well  as  English  literature  and  science,  were  eagerly  devoured  by  him. 
He  also  had  acquired  that  taste  for  the  natural  sciences  which  has  so 
eminently  distinguished  his  riper  years.  These  studies  were  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  Dewey.  Another  year  spent  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  we  find  him  in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Luther  Ticknor,  of  Salisbury,  studying  medi(;ine.  He  graduated  in 
1825,  after  attending  three  full  courses  of  lectures  in  the  medical  institu- 
tion at  Piltsfield.  The  last  two  of  these  sessions  he  officiated  as  demon- 
strator of  anatomy. 

After  practising  a  short  time  with  Dr.  Ticknor,  he  removed  to  New 
York  city  in  1826,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
earnest.  He  soon  exhibited  his  spirit  for  enterprise  by — in  connection  with 
Dr.  James  Stewart — founding  the  Northern  Dispensary  of  that  city.  For 
four  years  he  acted  as  attending  physician,  prescribing  for  more  than 
2000  patients  per  annum.  He  was,  on  retiring  from  these  labors, 
appointed  consulting  physician,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until 
quite  recently,  his  private  practice  becoming  too  onerous  to  attend  to 
the  prescribing  for  so  many  public  patients.  His  diligence  in  noting 
cases  and  making  post-obit  examinations,  was  untiring.  He  found  time, 
by  way  of  relaxation,  to  prepare  a  popular  and  scientific  work  on 
Geology,  for  the  "  Harper's  Family  Library."  Another  school-book 
from  his  pen,  on  Physiology,  soon  after  appeared,  both  of  which  have 
had,  and  now  have,  a  very  extensive  circulation.  The  latter,  with  those 
of  Coates,  Smith,  and  others,  has  tended  much  to  create  the  taste,  now  so 
general  among  the  people,  for  physiological  science.  The  Medical 
Journals  were  continually  supplied  witli  his  cases,  original  articles, 
reviews  and  monographs — when,  indeed,  have  they  not  been,  since  he 
began  to  wield  his  ever-moving  pen  !  Among  his  monographs,  were,  an 
elaborate  essay  on  the  Thymus  Gland,  on  the  Medical  Statistics  of  New 
Yoi-kcity,  an  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  Clergymen,  &c.  he.  he.  He  also 
published  a  series  of  essays  on  the  effects  of  the  arts,  trades  and  profes- 
sions, on  health  and  longevity,  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  of  New  York, 
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which  did  much  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  hygiene  and 
medical  police. 

In  1832  1)6  was  appointed,  by  the  board  of  healtii,  physician  to  the 
Greenwich  Cholera  Hospital,  where  he  chiefly  resided  until  the  close  ol 
the  epidemic.  He  was  also  physician  to  the  New  York  Orphan's 
Asylum. 

In  1840  he  orio^inated  the  "  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the 
Collateral  Sciences,'-  associating  with  him  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Forry  : 
to  whom,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  his  other  professional  duties,  he  resigned 
the  editorial  chair,  which  was  however  resumed  at  the  death  of  Dr.  F. 
He  never  declined  furnishing  an  article  when  requested,  and  indeed 
contributed  freely  to  the  Journal.  He  continued  the  editorship  of  this 
widely-circulated  Journal  up  to  1848.  During  all  this  time  he  wrote 
for  ils  pages,  attended  to  an  extensive  and  increasing  pr;ictice,  and 
brought  out,  in  rapid  succession,  two  large  volumes  of  Copland's  Medical 
Dictionary,  with  copious  notes  and  additions  ;  and  wrote  some  sixty 
lectures  on  General  Pathology,  and  as  many  on  Materia  Medica.  He 
edited  Guy's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  he  enlarged  to  neaiiy  twice 
its  original  size.  Paris's  Pharmacologia  and  Thompson's  Conspectus 
were  edited,  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  matter  in  the  last  woik  was 
added,  by  Dr.  Lee. 

In  1844-45  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  General  Pathology  and 
Materia  Medica  in  Geneva  Medical  College.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Theiapeutics.  He  however  declined  before  the  institution  went  into 
operation. 

In  1847  he  lectured  in  the  Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio;  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  chairs  of  Materia  Medica 
in  Brunswick  (Maine)  Medical  College,  and  in  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
His  health  having  become  impaired  by  these  excessive  labors,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  lecture  terms,  during  the  last  three  years,  have  been 
spent  mostly  in  travelling.  One  summer  was  spent  in  the  Lake  country, 
exploring  the  whole  copper  regions  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan, 
&c. :  his  notes  of  which  are  as  yet  unpublished.  The  summer  of  1849 
was  spent  in  travelling  over  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Western 
Islands,  and  France  ;  a  month  was  spent  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Lee  has  a  well-selected  library  of  some  three  or  four  thousand 
volumes.  His  acquaintance  with  American  literature  is  perhaps  as 
accurate  as  that  of  any  medical  writer  in  our  country.  He  has  an 
herbarium  of  some  1500  species  of  plants,  collected  with  his  own  handso 
His  catalogue  of  the  medical  plants  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is,  and 
wHl  continue  to  be,  a  monument  to  his  industry  and  learning.  The 
students  of  Geneva  College  will  long  remember  his  accuracy  and  kind- 
ness in  explaining  the  plants  which  they  collected  from  day  to  day 
during  the  present  Spring  session  of  that  institution.  He  is  an  honorary 
member,  we  believe,  of  most  of  the  scientific  societies  of  this  country 
and  many  of  those  of  Europe. 

The  mineralogy  and  geology  of  Salisbury  received  attention  from  Dr. 
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Lee  in  an  article  in  Silliman's  Journal.  Pereira's  celebrated  work  on 
food  and  diet  was  edited  by  him,  and  received  from  his  pen  copious 
notes  ;  and  what  is  very  creditable  to  hiin,  the  copyright  was  secured  and 
its  entire  avails  awarded  to  the  author  in  England. 

The  temperance  reform  acknowledges  in  Dr.  Lee  a  staunch  friend  and 
able  defender.  His  pen  has  produced  many  able  articles,  which  have 
been  published  in  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York  city,  on  this  subject. 
He  fias  also  delivered  many  public  temperance  addresses  and  lectures. 

To  Dr.  Lee  is  due,  we  believe  (at  least  we  have  seen  no  prior  publi- 
cation), the  credit  of  first  openly  advocating,  in  the  pages  of  his  jour- 
nal, the  subject  of  a  National  Medical  Convention.  The  medical  schools 
were  at  that  tin^e,  as  Calo  pretty  well  knows,  generally  opposed  to  the 
measure,  but  have  since  come  into  it  heartily.  He  also,  long  before  any 
general  movement  was  made  in  the  matter,  called  the  attention  of  the 
profession,  in  several  articles  on  the  subject,  to  the  immense  adulteration 
of  drugs  in  the  New  York  and  other  American  markets.  His  devotion, 
in  fact,  to  everything  calculated  to  elevate  his  beloved  profession,  is  uti- 
remitting. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  is  clear,  terse  and  impressive.  Having  plenty  of 
matter  already  written,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  material,  but  is  exceedingly 
happy  when,  throwing  away  his  carefully-written  manuscript,  he  lets 
loose  the  current  of  his  unharnessed  thoughts.  His  humor  is  inexhaustible 
and  irresistible,  and  he  can,  at  will,  chain  the  attention  of  the  class  by 
the  expression  of  wit,  pathos,  liteiary  and  scientific  anecdote,  or  instruc- 
tive detail  and  narrative.  He  is,  at  once,  respected  and  loved  ;  the 
poorest  and  most  dependent  student  will  confide  in  Dr.  Lee,  and  the 
most  accomplished  will  desire  to  learn  fiom  him.  A  consistent  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  his  religious  character  is  as  pure  as  his  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  are  brilliant.  About  five  feet  eight  and  a  half 
or  nine  inches  in  height,  broad  shouldered,  with  a  strong  frame  ;  hair  of 
a  salt,  and  pepper  ovey ,  separated  on  one  side  of  his  forehead;  a  large 
Roman  nose,  dark-blue  eyes,  and  a  well-developed  chin  ;  a  voice  which 
is  low  and  gentle  ;  manners  quiet  and  rather  retiring,  more  inclined  to 
listen  than  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation;  moderate  and  judicious  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  never  violent  or  personal  ;  with  a 
gait  whicli  may  be  denominated  a  good  long  swing — and  we  have 
Dr.  Lee. 

Of  such  men,  Cato  thinks  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  world,  ought  to  b%  proud — a  true  and  beautiful  specimen  of  what 
a  physician  ought  to  be.  Cato. 


DR.   DICKS   ALPFIaXBKTICAL   NOTICES  OF    SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH   THE  TREATMENT  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

[Continued  from  page  304.  | 

Ileus. — Ileus  or  the  ileac  passion  (or  suft'cring)  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  seat  of  the  affection  is  often  in  the  ileum.  And 
perhaps,  in  a  correct  nomenclature,  the  ileac  passion,  with  its  attendant 
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phenomena  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  faeces  downward,  and  their 
ejection  in  vomiting— the  whole  depending  on  intus-snsception,  would  form 
a  distinct  disease,  known  by  a  singh^  and  distinct  name.  At  present, 
stercoraceous  vomiting,  arising  from  strangulated  hernia  and  several  other 
causes,  is  described  as  ileus.  Our  very  brief  observations  will  apply 
principally  to  the  ileus  of  inius-suscepiion. 

The  diagnosis,  to  a  certaint  extent,  of  this  form  of  ileus,  is  not  difficult. 
There  is  severe  griping  pain  of  a  6xed  character.  The  alvine  evacua- 
tions are  suspended.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  violently  ;md  irregu- 
larly contracted  (at  least  in  many  cases),  and  there  is  often  a  distinct 
tumor,  whose  seat  is  usually  the  right  ileac  region.  When,  in  addition  to 
the  symptoms  just  enumerated,  stercoraceous  vomiting  declares  itself, 
any  doubts  which  may  have  existed  are  at  an  end.  We  are  at  least 
sure  that  there  is  a  dangerous  interruption  of  the  bowel,  though  whether 
dependent  on  an  internal  hernia,  or  the  looping  of  tlie  intestine,  or  some 
displacement  of  the  mesentery,  &;c.,  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  disease  emphatically  justifying,  or  rather  calling  for, 
expectant  treatment  ;  since  means  which  might  be  suitable  in  ileus  of 
one  origin  would  be  injudicious  or  fatal  in  another. 

But  even  if  we  should  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  (a  matter  far  from 
easy)  that  it  is  on  intus-susception  that  the  symptoms  before  enumerated 
depend,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  invagination  be 
what  has  been  called  a  progressive  or  downward  one,  or  a  retrograde  or 
upper  one — that  is,  whether  the  inverted  portion  of  the  bowel  is  being 
pushed  downwaid  or  upward  ;  and  it  is  im[)ortant  to  do  so,  since  these  re- 
quire opposite  modes  of  treatment :  the  trial  of  purgatives,  &:c.,  being  justi- 
fiable in  the  former  case  ;  of  emetics  in  the  latter.  In  progressive  intus-sus- 
ception we  may  try  (^as  we  have  said)  various  kinds  of  purgatives,  as, 
for  example,  castor  oil,  calomel,  &-C.  We  have  seen  advantage  from 
oil  of  turpentine.  Drastic  purgatives,  such  as  gamboge,  elaterium,  he, 
we  should  not  recommend.  This  is  the  form  in  which  quicksilver  is 
suitable — if  suitable  in  any  case  ;  and  we  found  it  perfectly  successful  in 
one  very  formidable  case  in  which  we  prescribed  it. 

But  all  our  means  should  be  gentle  ;  we  should  push  nothing,  unless, 
indeed,  we  should  see  some  unequivocal  evidence  that  a  particular  mea- 
sure gives  promise  of  being  successful. 

One  antispasmodic  and  emollient  glyster  may  be  tried,  one  purgative 
administered,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner,  as  exercised  on  the 
particular  case,  quicksilver  may  be  had  recourse  to.  After  such  an  inter- 
val as  allows  opportunity  for  the  due  effect  of  these  means,  we  should 
suspend  active  measures,  enjoin  absolute  quietude,  secure  this  by  decided 
opiates,  and  then  watch  the  event. 

Such  is  our  whole  plan  of  treatment  in  obscure  cases  of  ileus.  It  may 
seem  miserably  wanting  in  variety  of  resource,  and  the  prognosis  on  which 
it  may  be  presumed  to  be  founded  may  seem  dreary,  but  we  are  certain 
that  just  in  proportion  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  reader  will  he  be 
satisfied  that  we  have  said  nearly  all  that  need  be  said. 

We  would  not  object  to  a  cautious  trial  of  a  smoke  or  infusion  clyster 
of  tobacco,  nor  even  to  that  of  Stanius  and  Becker,  consisting  of  four  parts 
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of  the  root  of  belladonna,  infused  in  200  parts  of  water,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  found  inert.  But  after  the  gentlest  tentative  endeavors 
to  restore  the  normal  action  and  condition  of  the  bowel  by  ennetic,  pur- 
gative and  injection,  singly  or  conjointly,  we  should  trust  chiefly  or  entirely 
in  opium,  by  which  we  would  seek  to  arrest  the  morbid  action  of  the 
bowel,  hoping  that  afterwards  nature  would  gradually  disentangle  the  in- 
vaginated  part.  We  have  known  most  formidable  cases  in  which  abso- 
lute quietude  for  several  days  (the  same  posture,  reclinatlon  on  the 
back,  being  all  that  time  maintained)  succeeded,  even  without  opium. 

Iodine. — We  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  advantage  is,  in  some 
cases  of  indolent  enlargement  of  the  liver,  without  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure, to  be  obtained  from  iodine  and  its  preparations.  In  such  cases 
we  consider  the  hepatic  enlargement  to  be,  in  some  measure,  oedematous, 
or  to  depend  on  a  gorged  condition  of  the  portal  or  hepato-venous  vessels. 
We  have  also  seen  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  iodine  in 
the  furred  and  foul  state  of  the  tongue  and  (presumptively)  of  the  sto- 
mach which  often  occur  in  gouty  subjects,  the  derangements  just  named 
being  accompanied  by  deposits  of  uric  acid  and  urate  of  anmionia. 

Iron. — We  notice  iron  here,  because  its  use  is  of  sovereign  efficacy  in 
one  disease,  attended  with  a  more  remarkable  perversion  of  the  gustatory 
organ  and  the  stoinachic  instincts  than  any  other.  We  refer  to  chloro- 
sis, in  which,  as  is  well  known,  cinders,  chalk,  glass,  and  common  earth, 
are  sometimes  craved  and  eaten. 

There  is  reason  to  sus[)ect  that  this  depraved  sensibility  of  the  tongue 
and  stomach  depends  on  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  gastric  branch  of  the 
par  vagum — perhaps,  also,  of  the  sympathetic,  induced  (it  is  supposed) 
hy  that  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  there  is  a  manifest  deficiency 
of  the  red  globules.  As  these  contain  iron,  it  is  evident  that  in  adminis- 
tering it  medicinally  in  this  disease,  w^e  directly,  almost  mechanically 
and  tangibly,  act  on  this  deficiency,  in  so  far  as  we  throw  into  the  circu- 
lation a  constituent  of  the  blood,  the  proportion  of  which  is  below  par. 

There  occur  other  cases,  not  peculiarly  of  an  anaemic  or  chlorotic  cha- 
racter, but  of  general  muscular  and  nervous  debility,  and  in  which  the 
digestive  function  partakes  of  the  universal  feebleness.  In  such  circum- 
stances chlybeates  suit  the  stomach,  on  the  principle  that  what  benefits 
the  whole  must  benefit  a  part. 

In  stomachic  neuralgia  or  gastrodynia  iron  is  useful  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
here  inferior  to  the  tris-nitrate  of  bismuth,  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  even 
to  the  oxide  of  zinc,  combined  with  aconite  or  hyoscyamus. 

Jalap. — This  purgative  acts  chiefly  on  the  small  intestines,  and  is  some- 
what hydragogue  in  its  effect.  It  is  rather  disagreeable  to  take,  and  is 
apt  to  produce  nausea.  With  these  exceptions,  it  is  a  safe,  expeditious, 
and  efficient  cathartic. 

Kidney. — In  a  series  of  papers  intended  to  illustrate  the  best  methods 
of  treating  dyspeptic  derangements,  it  would  be  an  oversight  to  omit  no- 
lice  of  the  kidney  in  its  pathological  relations  to  the  stomach. 

In  animals,  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  is  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  liver  and  formation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  besides  other  conse- 
quences.   Now,  a  merely  remiss  action  of  the  kidneys  must  tend  to  pro- 
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duce  these  results  in  a  less  degree.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
gastric  secretions  are  morbidly  influenced  by  inefficiency  of  the  renal  se- 
cretion. Even  in  healthy  saHva,  Schultz  believed  that  he  found  ammonia, 
though  Mitscherlich  controverts  this  view  ;  but  sure  I  am  that  in  arthritic 
and  rheuiTiatic  subjects,  during  the  incubation  of  attacks  of  their  peculiar 
diseases,  ammonia,  in  some  combination  or  other,  is  copiously  excreted 
by  the  salivary  glands  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
During  the  said  incubation  of  gout  or  i  heumatisrn,  the  secretion  of  the  kid- 
ney is  almost  suspended,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively..  We  must, 
therefore,  suppose  that  tlie  urinary  salts,  such  as  the  urate  and  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  tfie  urea,  unable  to  escape  by  their  natural  outlet,  seek 
egress  by  the  salivary  and  gastric  glands  and  the  liver,  occasioning  no 
small  derangement  there.  Tliis  is  certain,  that  no  sooner  is  tlie  full  ac- 
tion of  the  kidney  re-established,  with  (as  hapf)ens  after  such  suspension)  a 
copious  elimination  of  the  salts  above  named  and  of  uric  acid,  than  the 
stomachic  derangement  vanishes,  the  tongue  becomes  clean,  the  mucus, 
lately  thick  and  glutinous,  becomes  thin,  and  the  breath  loses  its  offen- 
sive odor. 

Hence,  in  treating  dyspeptic  derangements,  attention  to  the  state  and 
action  of  the  kidney  is  of  importance.  If  simultaneously  with  a  foul 
state  of  the  tongue,  acidity,  ammoniacal  eructations,  &ic.,  there  is  scanty 
and  high-colored  urine,  let  us,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  fre(]uent  efficacy 
of  treating  stomachic  derangements  tlirough  the  kidney,  order  a  few 
draughts  containing  wine  of  colchicum  and  nitrate  of  potass,  and  we  shall 
have  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Lacleals — the  chyliferous  absorbents  of  the  intestines.  Many  points 
connected  with  the  function,  anatomy  and  pathology  of  these  vessels  and 
their  glands  (as  they  are  called)  are  still  imperfectly  known.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  its  course  along  them  an  important  maturating  process  of  the 
chyle  takes  place,  by  which  it  is  more  assitnilated  to  the  blood.  What  are 
named  the  mesenteric  glands,  seem  to  be  a  mere  provision  for  securing  a 
prolongation  of  surface  in  a  compendious  manner — ihese  glands  being 
nothing  else  than  convolutions  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  kept  compact  in  a 
coat  of  cellular  men)brane  and  peritoneum,  as  on  a  larger  scale  the  con- 
voluted intestines  are  kept  compact  in  a  great  sac  of  bony  frame-work 
and  muscle,  viz.,  the  abdominal  cavity. 

From  causes  which  we  cannot  appreciate,  the  strumo-tubercular  diathe- 
sis often  manifests  itself  structurally  in  disease  of  these  glands.  A  chronic 
inflammation  of  a  peculiar  and  very  intractable  kind,  issuing  in  suppura- 
tion of  a  sort  of  inspissated  pus,  takes  place.  The  passage  of  chyle  is 
gradually  interrupted,  and  the  patient  perishes  of  marasmus  and  inanition. 

We  have  found  in  these  cases,  quinine,  conium  and  iodine,  the  means 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on,  with  frictions  of  catnphorated  oil  to  the  spine  and 
abdomen,  warm  clothing,  tepid  salt-water  baths,  nutritious  food  and 
country  air.  The  iodine  need  not  be  in  large  doses,  and  should  be  given 
for  a  fortnight,  omitting  it  for  a  week,  and  then  resuming  it.  The  co- 
nium also  may  be  re-placed  occasionally  with  hyoscyamus,  and  the  qui- 
nine with  gentian  or  taraxacum  in  large  doses. 

Leontodon,~-^(SeG  Taraxacum.) 
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Lettuce. — The  inspissated  juice  of  both  the  laotuca  sativa  and  virosa 
is  employed,  but  the  <yarden  lettuce  only  is  employed  as  an  esculent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plant  possesses  nuld  hypnotic  properties, 
without  any  objectionable  effects  ;  at  least,  when  given  in  the  doses 
usually  prescribed.    Tlie  form  called  lactucarium  is  the  best. 

We  have  never  witnessed  any  diaphoretic  effects  from  the  prepara- 
tions, as  some  profess  to  have  done.  The  bitter  extractive  makes  it 
eligible  as  a  tonic,  while  its  lactucin  operates  sedatively,  in  a  very  mild 
degree.  This  peculiar  combination  gives  it  a  superiority  over  many 
other  vegetable  bitters,  some  of  which  (as  gentian,  for  instance)  are 
tonic  without  being  sedative  ;  and  others  (as  hyoscyamus)  are  sedative 
without  being  tonic. 

Lichen  Islandicn. — (See  Iceland.  Moss.) 

Limones. — The  fruits  of  the  citrus  medica.  This  species  of  fruit  is 
indicated  in  derangements  of  the  liver,  in  jaundice,  more  particularly  in 
hypera3inic  and  torpid  states  of  that  viscus  ;  in  anorexia,  in  scorbutic  dis- 
ease, in  all  inflammatory  and  febrile  complaints. 

Lit  hie  Acid. — (See  Uric  Acid.) 

Liver. — That  the  liver,  if  an  ea?-crementitious  viscus  at  all,  is,  at  any 
rate,  far  less  so  than  a  re-crementitious  one,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  placed  so  far  up  the  primce.  vice.  Immediately  on  the  chyme 
leaving  the  stomach,  it  is  met  by  the  bile,  which  is  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  chyle,  of  which  fluid  the  bile  forms  so  intimate  and  blended 
a  constituent,  that  we  can  no  longer  determine  how  much  of  the  com- 
bined current  is  to  be  referred  to  an  hepatic  or  a  stomachic  source.  Dif- 
ferently from  the  bile,  the  urine  (a  purely  ea?cretory  secretion)  is  discharg- 
ed into  a  receptacle  with  a  very  short  conduit,  and  without  that  extensive 
arrangement  for  absorption  prepared  for  the  bile,  as  it  passes  onward 
to  tlie  great  intestines.  While  all  that  is  secreted  into  the  bladder  is 
meant  to  be  extruded,  much  of  the  bile  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be  re- 
absorbed, such  as  the  albuminous  and  caseous  matters,  and  (among  the 
saline  matters)  the  phosphate  and  muriate  of  soda.  Among  the  excre- 
mentitious  residue  are,  the  coloring  ingredient,  the  biliary  resin,  choleste- 
rine,  picromel,  &.C.,  though  part  probably  of  these  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  chyle.  It  appears  to  us  probable,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
needless  to  state  here,  that  a  good  portion  of  the  potash  of  the  bile  is 
excrementitious. — Lancet. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     JULY    10,    185  0. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society — Its  Meetings  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment.— This  Society  continues  its  regular  meetings  on  the  last  Saturday 
evening  of  every  month,  without  diminution  of  interest,  or  attendance,  on 
•  the  part  of  members.    The  last  meeting  took  place  May  29th,  at  8 
o'clock,   Dr.  Jeffries  presiding.     Our  limits  forbid  as  full  a  report,  as 
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justice  to  the  gentlemen  and  the  subjects  they  introduced,  would  require. 
We  presume,  therefore,  upon  their  indulgence,  if  but  a  partial  account  of 
the  proceedings  is  given. 

Several  pathological  specimens  of  great  interest  were  exhibited  and 
demonstrated,  with  the  cases  medical  and  surgical. 

By  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  one  showing  intussusception  of  the  small  into- 
the  Large  intestine — the  ileum  into  the  ccecum — from  12  to  18  inches  of 
the  former  being  forced  within  the  latter.  Death,  in  36  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms. 

By  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow — an  ovarian  tumor.  From  its  principal  cyst 
were  evacuated  25  pints  of  albuminous  fluid  ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  tutnor 
21  lbs.  At  the  time  of  the  operation  it  was  found  adherent,  both  to  the  perito- 
neum and  omentum.  The  adhesions  were  broken  down,  the  mass  drawn 
out  and  detached,  and  (tying  the  vessels  separately  being  abandoned  on 
account  of  their  number)  a  double  ligature  placed  around  its  pedicle. 
Some  bleeding  vessels  of  the  omentum  were  also  secured,  and  the  parts 
returned  within  the  pelvis.  The  incision  was  closed  by  sutures.  For  18 
hours  the  patient  promised  to  do  well;  but  the  weather  and  a  broken 
constitution  were  unfavorable,  and  she  died.  On  examination,  there  was 
found  peritonitis,  with  efl'usion,  but  no  haemorrhage  as  is  usual.  Further- 
more, there  existed  extensive  disease  of  the  kidney,  which  of  itself 
precluded  a  favorable  termination. 

Also,  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  an  hypertrophied  and  extensively  diseased  jaw, 
being  the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  one,  removed  from  a  girl  of  12  years. 
The  bone  was  sawed  through  by  the  external  maxillary  artery,  on  one 
side,  and  disarticulated  on  the  other.  In  the  operation,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  was  not  divided  until  the  dissection  of  the  exterior 
soft  parts  was  complete,  thus  avoiding  a  flow  of  blood  into  the  mouth  and 
throat ;  and  by  pushing  back  the  integuments  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
disarticulation  was  accomplished  without  dividing  the  facial  nerve.  The 
patient  is  now  (two  weeks  since  the  operation),  fast  recovering,  and  her 
appearance  an  improvement  upon  her  former  condition. 

Dr.  B.  also  exhibited  an  adipose  tumor,  removed  from  one  of  the  lahia 
pudendi  of  a  young  married  woman,  where  it  appeared  yendant  between 
her  thighs,  like  a  large  scrotum. 

By  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  a  prostate  gland  and  bladder,  extensively 
diseased — taken  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Jeffries,  by  whom  a  detail  of  the 
case  was  given.  The  disease  had  existed  for  18  years,  with  no  great 
suffering  till  four  days  before  death,  when  retention  of  urine  occurred. 
The  bladder  was  soon  felt  as  a  solid  tumor  reaching  up  to  the  umbilicus. 
With  great  difficulty,  owing  to  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  a  catheter 
was  introduced,  but  only  blood,  having  a  urinous  sm.ell,  was  evacuated. 
On  examination,  post  mortem,  the  prostate  gland  was  found  greatly  and 
irregularly  enlarged,  the  bladder  exceedingly  thickened,  its  interior  saccu- 
lated;  within  the  sacs,  and  held  in  situ  by  bands  like  the  ckordce  tendince 
of  the  heart,  were  several  calculi  of  a  peculiar  polished  appearance  ; 
smaller  calculi  were  also  found  in  the  prostatic  ducts. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Jones  reported  a  case  of  cholera,  supposed  to  be  the  first  this 
season.  The  subject  a  male,  American,  60  years  of  age,  temperate,  living 
in  a  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  quarter — was  found  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
almost  pulseless,  having  rice  water  dejections,  cold,  blue,  &c.  Previous 
diarrhoea  for  5  days,  to  arrest  which  Richardson's  bitters  had  been  taken, 
with  the  effect  to  aggravate  the  symptoms.    The  usual  remedies,  resorted 
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to  without  avail,  there  being-  no  appearance  of  re-action.  For  three  hours 
before  death,  no  pulse.  Patient,  first  seen  at  3.}  o'clock,  A.  M.,  died  at 
4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Dr.  Jackson  mentioned  a  recent  fatal  case  of  cholera  morbus,  occurring 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hyndman.  Bilious  diarrhoea  and  collapse  three 
hours  before  death,  which  took  place  in  48  hours  from  the  conmiencement. 

Dr.  Channing  reported  a  case  of  craniotomy,  and  delivery  afterwards, 
by  turning,  in  a  protracted  labor,  attended  by  great  e/^haustion. 

By  Dr.  C,  also,  a  case  of  uterine  hasmorrhage,  following  sudden  sup- 
pression of  the  menses  from  cold,  in  which  dissohition  was  threatened. 

By  the  same  gentleman,  a  case  of  supposed  polypus  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Abbot,  a  case  of  carhmcle,  five  by  two  inches,  situated  on  the 
adductor  muscle  of  the  thigh,  which  the  patient  had  steadily  refused  having 
incised.  His  prognosis  was  at  fault,  when,  instead  of  the  vesication  and 
sloughing  which  impended,  at  a  subsequent  visit  he  found  that  the  livid 
redness  of  the  skin  had  disappeared,  the  doughy  feel  departed,  and  the 
diseased  process  seemed  altogether  suspended,  nothing  remaining  but  a 
firm  diffused  swelling,  which  gave  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Durkee,  who  saw  the  above  case,  remarked  upon  the  unusual  course 
it  had  pursued,  very  unlike  one,  in  the  same  situation,  he  had  treated  a 
few  weeks  previously. 

By  Dr.  Dix,  a  case  of  intermittent  strabismus,  of  several  years  standing. 
Regular  intervals  of  inversion  are  observed,  which  continue  13  days,  and 
the  eye  is  afterwards  straight  during  9  days.  The  patient  is  forewarned 
of  the  coming  inversion  (which  process  is  completed  in  three  minutes)  by 
the  occurrence  of  double  vision.  Treatment  external  and  internal  was 
tried  without  effect,  but  an  operation  afforded  relief. 

Dr.  Abbot  mentioned  a  case  of  a  young  lady  who  has  strabismus  every 
other  day. 

Dr.  Buckingham  had  met  with  two  cases  of  peritonitis,  coming  on  in  8 
hours  after  cauterization  of  the  cervix  lUeri  had  been  practised.  The  disease 
yielded,  in  a  few  days,  to  free  doses  of  morphine  and  quinine.  This  occur- 
rence he  attributed  to  the  presence  of  erysipelas  in  the  same  ward  (hospital 
of  the  House  of  Industry).  The  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus,  in  these 
cases,  had  been  found  much  improved.  Remarks,  respecting  the  operation 
of  cauterization  q{  the  uterus,- the  agent  employed  and  its  form,  were  offered 
by  Drs.  Perry,  Jefiries,  Channing,  Abbot  and  Durkee. 

Dr.  J.  Ware  referred  to  this  operation  as  a  remedy  for  amenorrhoea. 

Dr.*  Homans  had  employed  it  in  a  case  of  menorrhagia. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  remarked  upon  the  great  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
uterus,  under  the  application  of  irritating  agents.  He  knew  a  case  where 
nitrate  of  silver  had  been  used  thus,  70  times  within  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  with  but  temporary  discomfort. 

Dr.  Jeffries  related  an  instance,  in  which  was  taken,  by  mistake,  two 
ounces  and  two  drachms  of  laudanum.  He  saw  the  patient  in  25  minutes. 
In  the  mean  time  some  vomiting  had  occurred,  and  the  prompt  operation 
of  a  mustard  emetic  caused  the  discharge  of  what  remained  in  the  stomach. 
The  patient  was  kept  in  motion  for  three  hours,  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
indulge  in  sleep,  from  which,  however,  she  could  be  easily  roused.  The 
laudatmm  was  probably  of  full  strength,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  of  our 
best  apothecaries. 

Another  instance  was  reported,  of  mistake,  by  an  apothecary,  whereby 
was  given  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  laudanum,  instead  of  wine  of  ipecac, 
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its  only  effect  being-  to  cause  the  nian  who  drank  it  to  sleep  beyond  his 
usual  hour  the  next  morning. 

Other  similar  instances  came  up,  which,  together  with  a  statement,  that 
a  recent  analysis  by  A.  A.  Hayes,  Esq.,  of  samples  of  laudanum  from 
different  shops,  had  given  a  quantity  of  opium  varying  from  10  to  20  grains 
to  the  ounce,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  apothecaries  provide  themselves 
with  two  qualities  of  this  article — one,  for  the  prescription  of  the  physiciariy 
and  the  other  for  unprofessional  consumption.  E.  W.  B. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. — This  new  edifice  in 
Charles  street,  Boston,  was  dedicated  on  Wednesday  last,  with  appropriate 
services.  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  delivered  the  address,  which  was  replete 
with  interest.  He  gave  the  history  of  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery 
from  its  earliest  date,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  methods  of  practice  of  the 
present  day.  He  then  spoke  of  the  institution  in  Boston,  which  originat- 
ed in  the  enterprise  of  one  or  two  medical  gentlemen,  who  not  only  gave 
their  services,  but  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a  room  and  furnished  medi- 
cines. Soon  after,  a  charter  was  obtained,  and  by  the  liberality  of  some 
of  our  wealthy  citizens,  the  institution  was  in  a  short  time  in  a  condition 
to  bestow  the  greatest  benefits  upon  the  applicants  for  treatment.  From 
the  commencement  up  to  the  present  time,  upwards  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand patients  have  been  treated,  one  thousand  of  whom  have  been  resi- 
dents during  treatment  at  the  Infirmary.  The  funds  have  accumulated 
from  $2600  to  upwards  of  $92,000.  A  just  and  feeling  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  memory  of  those  vi^ho,  by  their  generous  donations,  have  placed  the 
institution  in  its  present  prosperous  condition.  He  also  alluded  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  surgeons,  who  had  been  in  attendance  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
without  any  compensation,  save  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  the 
suffering  poor.  Dr.  Reynolds's  address  was  well  adapted  to  the  occasion  ; 
and  the  appeal  which  was  made  to  our  wealthy  men  for  the  further  be- 
stowal of  their  bounty,  we  trust  will  have  the  desired  effect.  The  new 
building  is  admirably  located,  and  its  architectural  appearance,  though  per- 
haps not  what  every  one  would  desire,  is  nevertheless  of  an  imposing  cha- 
racter. The  interior  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  inmates,  and 
it  would  appear  to  have  every  advantage  that  could  be  wished  in  an  insti- 
tution of  the  kind.  Drs.  Hooper  and  Bethune  will  continue  to  be  its  sur- 
geons, and  none  more  competent  for  the  purpose  could  be  found. 


Eastern  Asylum,  for  the  Insane,  Williamsburg,  Va. — The  report  of  the 
directors,  physician  and  superintendent  of  this  institution,  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  admissions  during 
the  last  year  was  215.  Of  these,  12o  were  males  and  90-fefft4sIes.  Num- 
ber of  discharges,  9;  deaths,  25.  The  report  is  well  drawn  up,  and  shows 
the  institution  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  also  appears  from  it  that 
Miss  Dix,  the  philanthropist,  has  not  "passed  by  on  the  other  side  "  of 
this  Asylum,  but,  as  usual,  called  and  left  something  for  the  comfort  of  its 
inmates. 


Cod-liver  Oil. — Much  difficulty  has  existed  in  obtaining  pure  cod-liver 
oil.  The  demand  has  been  so  great,  that  unprincipled  persons  have  been 
induced  either  to  adulterate  it  or  substitute  inferior  fish  oils  for  it.  The 
consequence  has  been  to  intimidate  the  practitioner  in  making  use  of  tliis 
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so  generally  considered  valuable  remedial  agent.  Druggists  in  general 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  upon  fishermen  for  their  supply,  sup- 
posing they  perfectly  understood  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  oil.  It 
appears,  however,  that  all  of  them  do  not,  and  some  of  our  principal  drug- 
gists have  undertaken  to  manufacture  the  oil  themselves  from  fresh  cod's 
liver,  which- is  daily  received  for  that  purpose.  A  sample  exhibited  to 
ns  is  certainly  as  beautiful  as  any  we  have  ever  seen;  and  as  to  its 
purity,  it  stands  the  test  for  pure  cod-liver  oil,  which  was  published  in  the 
Journal  some  time  since.  It  was  manuflictured  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Little, 
104  Hanover  street,  and  we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  physicians  may 
rely  upon  that  which  comes  from  his  establishment. 


The  Case  of  Prof.  Webster. — As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  last 
page,  another  development  has  been  made  in  this  melancholy  affair.  In 
the  petition  for  a  full  pardon  which  was  sent  to  the  Governor  in  April, 
and  since  withdrawn.  Dr.  W.  declares  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  he 
is  "  entirely  innocent  of  this  awful  crime  ;"  and  that  he  "  never  entertained 
any  other  than  the  kindest  feelings  towards  Dr.  Parkman,"  whom  he  had 
long  numbered  among  his  best  friends.  He  also  appeals  to  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration  that  he  had  no  agency 
in  placing  the  remains  of  a  human  body  in  or  under  his  rooms  in  the 
Medical  College,  nor  did  he  know  who  placed  them  there.  On  Friday 
last,  the  wife  and  three  daughters  of  Prof.  W.  visited  the  Governor  and 
Council,  principally  it  seems  to  state  that  this  petition  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  at  their  own  urgent  solicitation,  they  then  firmly  believing  in  its 
truth.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam  was  at  the  same  time  called  upon  for  further 
explanations  in  regard  to  Dr.  Webster's  confession,  which  will  be  thor- 
oughly examined  and  considered.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  opinion 
of  several  surgeons  has  been  solicited,  whether  death  could  be  caused  by 
the  means  and  in  the  time  specified  by  Dr.  Webster.  Another  meeting 
is  to  take  place  to-day  (Monday),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  final 
decision  on  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  prisoner,  whose  case  has  lost  none 
of  its  painful  interest  under  the  new  aspect  in  which  it  is  now  presented, 
will  be  made  before  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  circulated.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  petition  now  before  the  Governor,  being  presented  by  Dr.  Putnam 
at  the  same  time  Dr.  W.'s  confession  was  made  known — which  confession 
was  revealed  to  Dr.  P.  without  any  understanding  of  the  use  which  was  to 
be  made  of  it. 

John  White  Webster,  a  convict,  under  sentence  of  death,  in  Boston  jail,  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  of  his  wife  aud  children,  respectfully  petitions,  that  the 
sentence  avi^arded  against  him  by  the  law  may  be  commuted  to  such  other  less 
horrible  and  ignominious  punishment  as  your  honorable  body  may  mercifully 
decree. 

Your  petitioner  fully  admits  that  he  was  tried  before  a  fair  and  impartial  tribn- 
nal,  and  that  utider  the  law  as  it  exists,  his  jury,  composed  as  it  was  of  honorable 
and  hi<2;h-minded  men,  could  have  returned  no  verdict  other  than  they  did.  But 
he  respectfully  reminds  your  honorable  body,  that  the  two  great  moral  ingredients 
of  the  crime  of  murder,  malice  and  premeditation,  have  never  been  found  against 
him  by  a  jury,  but  have  been  necessarily  inferred  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the 
law,  from  certain  general  facts  which  your  petitioner  will  not  deny,  but  the 
extenuating  details  of  which,  no  man  in  your  petitioner's  situation  can  ever  possess 
le^al  evidence  to  prove.  These  details  your  petitioner  has  confided  to  the  friend 
who  presents  his  petition,  with  authority  to  state  them  to  your  honorable  body, 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  find  therein  reason  to  extend  to  your  petitioner  and  hi& 
family  that  mercy  of  which  the  law  has  made  you  the  dispensers. 
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Registration  Law. — A  circular  from  Dr.  Joseph  Mauran,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Chairman  of  the  Registration  Committee,  commends  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  legislators  and  others.  The  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  such  a  law  has  always  been  recommended  in  this  Journal.  A  perfect 
genealogical  record  will  in  this  way  be  obtained  and  preserved,  which  will 
be  invaluable  to  future  generations.  Medical  and  scientific  men  have  an 
especial  interest  in  such  matters;  and  knowing  the  importance  of  registra- 
tion laws  in  all  the  States,  they  should  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost 
until  the  w^ished-for  object  is  attained.  The  new  law  of  Rhode  Island 
went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  June.    Dr.  Mauran  says — 

"To  medical  and  scientific  men  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  minute  detail  of  the  many  advantages  resulting  to  science,  the  profession, 
and  the  community  at  large,  through  the  agency  of  a  perfect  system  of 
registration  ;  their  professional  and  popular  readings  having  rendered  the 
subject  to  them  perfectly  familiar,  and  its  uses,  particularly  in  other  coun- 
tries, well  authenticated  and  established.  Permit  us  simply  to  state,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  blanks,  with  which  you  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  through  the  several  town  clerks,  a 
two-fold  object  is  presented.  Firstly,  To  identify  fully  and  conclusively 
every  individual  who  is  born,  marries  or  dies  in  the  community,  for  genea- 
logical and  municipal  purposes.  Secondly,  To  demonstrate  the  results  of 
age,  profession,  occupation  ;  climate,  season  and  residence,  upon  the  great 
subject  of  health,  life  and  longevity — objects  of  the  highest  importance  to 
every  individual  in  society." 


Medical  Miscellany. — There  have  been  admitted  to  the  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  since  1824,  over  two  thousand  patients,  half 
of  whom  have  been  discharged  cured. — The  Water  Cure  Journal,  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  just  entered  upon 
its  tenth  volume.  The  picture  upon  the  title  page  is  very  significant,  and 
must  please  those  who  delight  to  play  in  the  water. — There  were  vac- 
cinated by  the  Boston  City  P*hysician,  at  the  city's  expense,  during  the 
last  quarter,  1514  persons. — Mrs.  Loman  A.  Burnett,  of  Belchertown,  Ms., 
gave  birth  to  three  daughters  on  the  morning  of  July  4th.  The  mother 
and  tv^'O  of  the  children  are  doing  well  ;  the  third  child  lived  buc  a  short 
time. — Among  the  many  accidents  recorded  from  the  dangerous  and 
illegal  use  of  fire-crackers  on  the  4th  of  July,  was  one  to  Dr.  H.  0.  White, 
of  Salem,  who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  consequence  of  his  horse 
being  frightened  by  a  cracker,  and  very  severely  injured. — The  Southern 
Medical  Journal  very  properly  asks  the  question  whether,  in  the  matter  of 
charging  newspaper  postage  at  Washington  on  the  African  Repository, 
a  monthly  covered  periodical,  and  pamphlet  postage  on  weekly  unstitched 
medical  journals,  "  the  affairs  of  Africa  and  the  interests  of  the  African  race 
are  deemed  of  more  importance  than  the  physical  welfare  of  our  own  people." 


Died, — At  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  A.  Woodruff,  aged  59  years. 

Deaths  in  Bostmi — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  .luly  6th,  54. — [Males,  31 — females,  23. 
Abscess,  1 — accidental,  % — anemia,  1 — apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  bowels,  J — inflammation  of  bow- 
els, I — disease  of  brain,  1 — .bronchitis,  1 — consumption,  G — convulsions,  2 — cholera,  1 — canker,  2 — 
croup,  1 — child-bed,  2 — dysentery,  owliarrhavi,  1 — dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  1 — typhus  fever, 
1 — lung  fever,  2 — brain  fever.  1 — hooping  couirh,  1 — infant'le  diseases,  2 — disease  of  kidneys,  1 — 
marasmus,  2 — .measles,  1 — old  age,  2 — smallpox,  9 — scalded,  1 — suicide,  1 — teething  1. 

binder  5  years,  19 — between  5  and  20  years,  8 — between  20  and  10  years,  16 — between  40 
and  60  years,  6— over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  27 ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  27. 
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Confession  of  Prof.  Webster. — It  is  already  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers 
that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  sentence  of  death,  under  which 
Dr.  Webster  now  lies,  commuted  to  one  less  severe  and  ignominious,  'i  his 
effort  is  grounded  on  ihe  confession  which  Dr.  W.  has  lately  made  to  his  spiritual 
adviser,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  that  he  killed  Dr.  Park  man,  but  that  the  act  was 
done  in  a  sutlden  lit  of  passion  and  was  wholly  unpremeditated.  The  matter 
M-as  brought  before  the  Governor  and  Council  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
After  premising  that  a  petilion  under  Dr.  W.'s  own  signature,  sent  to  the  Governor 
in  April,  and  soliciting  a  full  pardon,  with  the  most  solemn  protestalions  of  inno- 
cence, anil  entire  ignorance  of  how  the  human  remains  found  in  his  premises 
came  there,  was  withdrawn  by  the  aiivice  of  Dr.  Putnam,  subsequent  to  the  con- 
lession  alluded  to,  which  was  in  May,  we  give  the  following  brief  summary  of  the 
latter.    For  various  reasons  Dr.  Putnam  thinks  this  entitled"  to  credit. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  20th.  Professor  Webster  said  he  sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Parkman. 
It  was  handed  to  Littlefield,  and  was  unsealed.  It  was  to  ask  Dr.  Parkman  to 
call  on  me,  as  he  had  become  quite  importunate  about  his  debt.  I  wished  to 
gain  time.  I  did  note.\;pect  to  be  able  to  pay  him  on  Friday.  I  expected  to  state 
to  l.'im  my  inability,  and  to  apologize  for  what  had  occurred  and  make  some 
promises  for  the  future.  I  heard  on  Thursday  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  me,  and 
feared  that  he  had  not  got  my  letter.  I  therefore  called  at  his  house  and  asked 
for  an  interview.  Dr.  Parkman  agreed  to  meet  me  at  the  college  at  half  past  one 
O'clock.  At  the  time  appointed,  he  came  to  the  college.  lie  came  in  at  the 
lecture-room  door,  and  followed  me  into  the  laboratory.  He  asked  with  great 
energy,  have  you  got  the  money  ]  t  said,  no,  doctor,  and  began  to  apologize. 
He  would  not  hear  me,  and  began  to  load  me  with  opprobrious  epithets,  notwith- 
standing all  I  could  say.  Afterwards  he  drew  the  notes  and  an  old  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  referring  to  the  letter,  said,  in  this  letter  I  recommended  you  for  your 
present  siuiation,  and  now  I  will  have  you  turned  out.  Dr.  Parkman  continued 
gesticulaling  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  finally  thrust  his  fists  in  my  face. 
This  caused  my  passions  to  rise,  and  in  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  anger  I  seized 
whatever  implement  was  near,  which  happened  to  be  a  stick  of  wood,  and  struck 
him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head.  There  was  no  second  blow.  He  fell  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  room,  insent^ible.  Blood  flowed  from  his  mouth,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  life.  I  stood  over  his  body  ten  minutes,  and  then  found  that  he 
was  dead.  My  first  impulse  was  to  run  and  bolt  the  doors,  to  consider  what  was 
to  be  done.  The  Professor  then  states  that  he  first  burnt  the  clothes  and  papers, 
with  the  exception  of  those  found  upon  him.  The  watch  he  afterwards  threw 
over  Cambridge  bridge.  He  then  took  the  body  to  the  sink,  and  dismembered  it. 
He  used  for  that  purpose  the  knife  found  in  the  tea  chest.  The  Turkish  knife 
was  not  used  for  that  purpose.  The  head  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
placed  in  the  furnace  that  day,  and  fuel  heaped  upon  tliem.  The  stick  with 
which  the  fatal  blow  was  inflicted  he  then  picked  up,  and  found  it  to  be  a  piece 
of  grape  vine  some  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long.  It  was  brought  in 
from  Cambridge  some  time  previously,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  experiments 
relaiive  to  dveing  wood.  Upon  the  notes  he  made  the  marks  found  upon  them 
with  a  metallic  pen,  anil  put  them  in  his  pocket.  That  night  he  left  the  college  at 
6  O'clock,  after  having  disposed  of  the  body  in  various  places.  On  Saturday  he 
visited  the  college,  but  made  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  remains.  He  first 
saw  an  account  of  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
then  reflected  as  to  what  should  be  his  course.  He  concluded  on  Sunday  to  come 
into  Boston  and  make  the  statements  which  he  did  relative  to  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Parkman  to  his  rooms.  On  Sunday  he  visited  his  rooms.  After  the  visit  of 
the  ofheers,  he  put  part  of  the  body  in  the  privy  and  part  in  the  tea  chest.  The 
tin  hoK  was  desiimed  to  receive  the  thorax.  At  the  jail,  and  before  leaving  the 
carriage,  he  took  a  lar^e  dose  of  strychnia,  sufficient  to  have  caused  death,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  excited  state  of  his  mind.  After  he  had  made  the  statement, 
Dr.  Putnam  adjured  him  to  state,  as  a  man  at  the  point  of  death,  whether, 
previously  lo  the  occurrence,  the  thought  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  Dr.  Park- 
man's  death  would  benefit  him.  He  replied  in  an  impressive  manner — No,  as  I 
live,  I  never  dreamt  of  any  such  thing.  My  passions  have  been  my  besetting  sin. 
I  never  had  thought  of  injuring  Dr.  Parkman. 
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PRACTICAL  VIEWS  ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

SUBMITTED    TO    THE     MEMBERS    OF   THE    AMERICAN    MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
BY  THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.] 

The  undecided  state  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  some  of  the  funda- 
mental points  in  a  course  of  medical  education,  including  among  other 
things  the  portion  of  the  term  of  pupilage  proper  to  be  spent  in  attend- 
ance on  lectures,  is  thought,  by  the  undersigned,  to  justify  a  further 
consideration  of  the  subject.  In  some  of  its  relations,  this  subject  has 
already  been  discussed,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  1849,  in  two  reports,  pages  353  and  359,  to  which  the 
reader  is  particularly  referred.  The  following  condensed,  but  more  gene- 
ral view  of  the  subject  of  medical  education,  is  now  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
Boston,  July  10,  1850. 

1.  Medical  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  power  of  students  to 
receive  and  retain  what  is  communicated  to  them,  and  should  be  confined 
to  what  is  important  to  them  in  their  subsequent  life. 

2.  In  modern  times  the  constituent  branches  of  medical  science  are  so 
expanded,  that  they  are  not  acquired  by  any  physician  in  a  life-tinie, 
and  still  less  by  a  student  during  his  pupilage.  The  same  is  true  even 
of  many  individual  branches.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  conceded  that 

a  scheme  of  scientific  instruction  should  embrace  the  whole  science, 
and  no  part  should  be  omitted  ; "  nor  that  "  a  well-digested  plan  of 
lectures  embraces  all  that  is  to  be  known  and  taught."  Medical  science 
has  at  this  day  become  so  unwieldy,  and  contains  so  much  that  is 
unnecessary,  at  least  to  beginners,  that  the  attempt  to  explain  to  students 
the  whole,  is  likely  to  involve  the  result  of  their  learning  but  little. 

3.  In  Chemistry,  at  the  present  time,  a  thorough  adept  is  unknown. 
No  man  living  knows  all  the  recorded  facts,  or  all  that  is  to  be  known 
and  taught,  in  that  science.  Organic  cheniistry  alone  fills  large  volumes, 
though  yet  in  its  infancy. 

4.  In  Materia  Medica  there  are  some  thousands  of  substances  and 
their  compounds,  which  possess  what  is  called  a  medicinal  power.  Yet 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  physician  effectively  reads  the  one  half,  or 
remembers  one  quarter,  or  employs  in  his  yearly  practice  one  tenth,  of 
the  contents  of  the  common  dispensatories. 
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5.  In  Patholof^y,  so  complicated  and  various  are  the  conditions  attend- 
ant on  the  individual  forms  of  disease,  and  their  relations  with  idiosyn- 
cracy,  temporary  condition  and  external  agency,  with  organic  lesions 
and  functional  disturbances,  that  few  of  the  most  experienced  pathologists 
can  be  said  to  understand  their  whole  science,  or  to  be  always  competent 
to  its  successful  application. 

6.  In  Etiology,  the  theoretical  literature  of  causes  has  spread  itself  out 
to  an  extent,  which  is  burdensome  and  unprofitable.  It  is  true,  that 
"  man,  from  his  nature,  is  subject  to  suffering,  disease  and  death  ;"  —  but 
it  is  not  equally  apparent,  that  "  the  causes  by  which  these  conditions 
are  produced,  are  ascertainable."  We  know  nothing  of  the  vehicle  of 
cholera  or  influenza,  nor  is  it  probably  in  the  power  of  any  physician,  by 
any  art,  or  application  of  his  knowledge,  to  produce  in  a  given  healthy 
man,  a  case  of  common  pneumonia,  or  of  acute  rheumatism,  —  of 
diabetes  or  Bright's  kidney,  —  of  hypertrophy  or  of  cancer,  —  or  even  of 
a  common  boil,  or  wart. 

7.  In  Therapeutics,  many  hundred  volumes  exist,  such  as  would  not 
have  existed,  could  a  knowledge  of  the  cure  of  diseases  be  made  so 
easily  tangible,  that  it  could  be  spread  before  the  student  in  the  three  or 
five  years  of  his  pupilage. 

8.  In  Anatomy,  general  and  special,  microscopic  and  transcendental ; 
—  in  Physiology,  with  its  intricate  ramifications;  —  in  Surgery,  of  which 
several  subordinate  specialities  constitute  distinct  living  professions  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  admitted  that  the  means  or  time  of  any  ordinary  course  of  lec- 
turps,  can  furnish  full  and  complete  instruction.  Certainly  it  must  be 
difficult  to  arrange  a  course  of  lectures  on  any  of  the  extensive  sciences 
which  now  constitute  medicine,  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  "  the  teachers 
are  not  justifiable  in  suppressing  any  portion." 

9.  It  is  the  business  of  lecturers  in  medical  schools,  to  condense 
and  abridge  the  sciences  which  they  respectively  teach,  to  distinguish  their 
essential  and  elementary  principles,  to  sift  carefully  the  useful  from  the 
superfluous,  and  to  confine  the  scope  of  their  teachings,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  what  is  true  and  profitable,  and  likely  to  be  remembered  and  used  by 
their  hearers.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that,  "  in  an  extended  system 
of  instruction,  there  is  much  that  the  student  will  not  master,  much  that 
will  have  escaped  his  attention,  much  which  he  ought  to  know,  that  he 
has  not  learned."  The  remedy  appears  to  be,  to  teach  him  well  what 
lie  can  and  should  master,  and  briefly  to  point  out  to  him  the  sources, 
fortunately  abundant,  from  which  he  may  obtain  the  rest. 

10.  Much  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  true  learning  by  medical  as- 
sumption, amplification  and  exaggeration,  by  premature  adoption  of 
novelties,  and  by  tenacity  of  theories,  personal  or  espoused.  Students, 
in  all  former  years,  have  expended  much  time  in  learning,  what  it  after- 
wards cost  them  both  time  and  trouble  to  unlearn  ;  —  in  acquiring,  not 
merely  the  truths  of  science,  but  the  crude  announcements  and  plausible 
doctrines  of  sanguine  or  ingenious  men.  How  much  time  has  been  wasted 
in  some  of  our  distinguished  seminaries,  in  acquiring  the  visionary,  and 
now  neglected,  theories  of  Rush  and  Broussais  ! 

11.  The  most  commonly  exaggerated  branch  of  medical  science  is 
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therapeutics.  Enlightened  physicians  well  know,  that  many  diseases  are 
incurable,  and  that  others  are  subject  to  laws  of  duration,  which  cannot 
be  interrupted  by  art.  Yet  students  sometimes  return  from  medical  schools 
persuaded  that  their  instructers  know  how  to  cure  a  lartje  part  of  these 
diseases,  and  that  if  others  are  less  fortunate,  it  is  attributable  to  their  own 
fault. 

12.  Medical  teachers  should  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  their  re- 
spective sciences.  Yet  in  their  haste  for  the  promulgation  of  novelties, 
they  should  not  omit  to  give  ^the  proper  consideration  to  the  older  and 
more  settled  principles  of  science.  Medical  men  are  liable  to  commit 
the  error  of  adopting  premature  opinions,  unsound  practice  and  incon- 
venient chanoes  of  lano;uao^e  and  nomenclature,  sometimes  from  a  love  of 
display,  and  sometimes  from  a  want  of  self  reliance,  and  a  fear  of  being 
thought  behind  the  literature  of  their  time. 

13.  The  length  of  a  course  of  lectures  is  not  the  measure  of  its  value 
to  the  student.  A  course  of  lectures  should  not  outlast  the  curiosity  of 
its  hearers,  nor  their  average  pecuniary  ability  to  attend.  Custom  in 
this  country  has  generally  fixed  the  limits  of  these  things  at  about  four 
months.  A  comprehensive  and  judicious  course,  confined  to  the  enforcing 
of  necessary  points,  is  far  more  profitable  than  a  more  discursive  course 
to  a  wearied  and  diminishing  audience. 

14.  Lectures  are  chiefly  wanted  to  impress  by  demonstration  the 
practical  branches  of  science,  and  they  are  most  effective  in  places  where 
the  facilities  for  such  demonstrations  can  be  commanded.  Anatomy  re- 
quires extensive  exhibitions  by  the  teacher,  and  personal  dissections  by 
the  student.  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  require  illustrations  by 
specimens  and  experiments.  Pathology  needs  the  aid  of  autopsies,  mu- 
seums and  the  clinical  demonstrations  of  large  hospitals.  A  knowledge 
of  Obstetrics  is  not  perfected  without  apparatus  and  practice.  Surgery  is 
acquired  by  witnessing  numerous  operations,  surgical  diseases,  illustrated 
explanations,  and  by  personal  practice  on  the  dead  body.  Physical 
exploration  is  wholly  demonstrative.  A  knowledge  of  auscultation  can 
no  more  be  acquired  from  books,  or  abstract  lectures,  than  a  knowledge 
of  music,  or  of  individual  physiognomy. 

15.  The  intermediate  period  between  lectures,  should  be  spent  by 
students  in  active  and  original  study,  approved  and  confirmed  by  regular 
recitations,  and  by  such  opportunities  as  can  be  commanded,  for  prac- 
tical, personal  experience.  Private  schools  for  small  classes,  and  the 
private  teachings  of  individuals,  who  are  suitably  qualified  and  situated, 
are  more  advantageous  for  two  thirds  of  the  year,  than  either  the  fatiguing 
jostle  of  overcrowded  rooms,  or  the  listless  routine  kept  up  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  passive  class. 

16.  Tbe  usefulness  of  a  medical  school  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
length  of  its  session,  as  upon  the  amount  of  education,  preliminary  and 
ultimate,  which  it  requires,  the  fidelity  with  which  it  exacts  its  own  pro- 
fessed requisitions,  and  the  train  of  healthy  exertion,  active  inquiry,  and 
rigid,  methodical,  self-regulating  study,  to  which  it  introduces  its  pupils. 
The  longest  lectures  are  of  little  use  to  students  who  want  a  common 
education,  and  whose  medical  education  does  not  qualify  them  afterwards 
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to  observ^e,  to  inquire  and  to  discriminate.  The  exacted  evidence  of 
three  years  of  well  conducted  study,  is  better  than  the  exhibited  ticket  of 
a  six  months  course. 

17.  The  subjects  most  important  to  be  well  taught  in  medical  schools, 
are  the  elementary  principles  which  constitute  the  frame-work  of  medical 
sciences,  and  the  mode  of  thought  and  inquiry  which  leads  to  just  reason- 
ing upon  them.  After  these,  most  attention  should  be  given  to  selecting 
and  enforcing  such  practical  truths,  as  will  most  certainly  be  wanted  by 
the  young  practitioner  in  his  future  career  qf  responsibility. 

18.  The  things  to  be  avoided  by  medical  teachers,  are  technicalities 
which  are  unintelligible  to  beginners, — gratuitous  assumptions  and  ci- 
tations of  doubtful  authorities, — prolix  dissertations  on  speculative  topics, 
— excessive  minuteness  in  regard  to  subjects,  which  are  intricate  and  but 
little  used,  and  therefore  destined  to  be  speedily  forgotten.  To  these  may 
be  added  controversies,  superfluous  pei-sonal  eulogiums  and  criminations, 
and  all  self-exaggeration,  personal  or  local. 

JACOB  BIGELOW,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
WALTER  CHANNING,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and  Med.  Jurisprudence. 
JOHN  WARE,  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
JOHN  B.  S.  JACKSON,  Prof,  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 
OLIVER  W.  HOLMES,  Prof  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
HENR\^  J.  BIGELOW,  Prof  of  Surgery. 
E.  N.  HORSFORD,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 


INOCULATION  WITH  ANIMAL  MATTER. 

BY  C.  H.  CLEAVELAND,  M.D.,  WATERBURY,  VT. 

About  the  25th  of  last  February,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health,  I  was  asked  by  a  near  neighbor  to  look  at  a  valuable  mare  of  his, 
which  he  thought  must  be  dying,  as  she  was  very  sick  and  in  a  very 
unusual  way.  I  at  once  stepped  to  his  stable,  and  a  moment's  observa- 
tion led  me  to  conclude  she  was  on  the  point  of  foaling.  The  owner 
and  his  hostler  both  denied  the  possibility  of  such  being  the  fact.  I,  how- 
ever, chose  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  my  former  teacher,  Professor 
Crosby,  of  Dartmouth,  who  used  frequently  to  tell  his  students,  "  In  all 
things  trust  not  too  much  to  others,  but  see  with  your  own  eyes,  feel 
with  your  own  hands,  and  judge  with  your  own  judgment."  Acting 
on  it,  1  felt  with  my  own  hand,  and  very  shordy  drew  forth  a  two-thirds 
grown  colt,  which  had  commenced  to  decompose. 

I  gave  a  few  directions  for  the  ])roper  care  of  the  animal,  and  after 
but  a  very  brief  period,  carefully  washed  myself  with  water  and  soap. 
As  my  hand  and  arm  retained  the  putrefactive  odor,  1  again  washed  with 
care,  and  proceeded  about  my  ordinary  business. 

At  this  time  my  hand  and  arm  were  entirely  exempt  from  any  abrasion 
of  the  skin,  or  any  eruption  ;  but  two  days  afterwards,  I  discovered  the 
arm  to  be  plentifully  covered  with  little  pimples,  which  burned  and 
smarted  in  an  unusual  manner,  but  as  yet  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  true 
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cause  of  them.  The  next  day  these  eruptions  were  enlarged  and  more 
painful,  and  J  then  recollected  the  exposure  I  had  been  subject  to,  and 
viewing  the  poison  as  an  animal  ferment,  I  applied  cloths  wet' with 
strong  aqua  ammonia  until  vesication  was  produced  on  the  apex  of  each 
eruptive  point.  Then  I  could  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  dead  gland 
in  tlie  centre  of  each,  the  glands  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  bead  to  the 
size  of  a  pea.  I  now  wrapped  up  my  arm  in  cloths  wrung  out  in  cold 
water  in  which  acetate  of  lead  had  been  dissolved  to  the  point  of  satu- 
ration, and  changed  tlie  application  every  hour  or  two.  Seeing  that 
this  course  of  treatment  did  not  arrest  the  disease,  I  took  of  Seidlitz  pow- 
ders a  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  free  catharsis,  and  after  consulting 
with  several  members  of  the  profession,  who  advised  no  change  of  treat- 
ment, and  spoke  in  no  very  encouraging  terms  in  regard  to  the  final  result, 
1  concluded  to  try  other  remedies.  The  disease  had  now  progressed 
eight  days,  and  was  affecting  the  general  system  somewhat,  as  was 
shown  by  a  feeling  of  fretfulness,  and  general  lassitude,  together  with 
rigors,  and  a  crawling  sensation  in  the  muscles,  a  general  lameness  and 
soreness  throughout  the  system,  but  especially  in  the  back,  and  an  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves  never  before  felt.  Yet  all  this  time  there  was  no 
apparent  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  or  swelling  of  the  axillary 
glands,  as  I  had  anticipated. 

I  now  took  blue  pills  with  the  Seidlitz  powders,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
indigenous  scull-cap  ;  and  in  place  of  the  acet.  sat.,  I  dissolved  the  hy- 
dro-chlorate of  ammonia  in  cold  water,  and  kept  my  arm  constantly  en- 
veloped in  cloths  frequently  wet  in  the  solution,  and  changed  as  often  as 
they  became  warm.  Whenever  the  arm  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
covered for  but  a  very  short  time,  it  felt  as  a  severe  burn  does  when  held 
near  a  fire.  About  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  the  arm  became  soft- 
ened, and  that  day  and  the  next  I  was  able  to  press,  from  each  swelling, 
cores  which  had  been  sloughed  and  around  which  pus  had  collected  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  arm  was  much  decomposed  and  boggy 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  but  soon  healed  up,  leaving  only  a  discolora- 
tion and  hardness  under  the  skin. 

Now,  six  weeks  from  the  first  attack,  my  arm  is  nearly  well  and  my 
general  health  nearly  restored,  but  still,  any  little  scratch  or  rupture  of 
the  skin  will  fester  and  remain  a  long  time  unhealed. 

In  two  weeks'  time  I  lost  fourteen  pounds  of  flesh. 

I  have  given  the  history  of  this  case  that  it  may  be  a  caution  to  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  not  to  practise  the  obstetric  art  upon  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  but  mainly  to  add  my  mite  to  the  little  that  is  to  be  found  recorded 
respecting  the  treatment  of  diseases  produced  by  inoculation  with  animal 
matter,  while  undergoing  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  all  theorization  respecting  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  this  class  of  diseases. 

This  case  has  another  claim  upon  my  attention  than  the  simple  one 
that  I  was  the  sufferer.  A  neighbor  but  a  few  years  since  died  from  a 
cause  similar  to  the  one  which  affected  me,  and  I  pursued  a  course  very 
unlike  the  one  which  was  adopted  in  the  other.  Perhaps  that  may  be 
detailed  at  a  future  time. — North,  Lancet  and  Gaz.  of  Legal  Medicine, 
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TREATMENT   OF   DYSMENORRHOEA  BY  QUININE  AND  PRUSSIATE 

OF  IRON. 

BY  H.  A.  BIGNON,  M.D.,  AUGUSTA,  6A, 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  (iysmenorrhoea,  and  its  painful  and  intracta- 
ble character,  render  it  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  physician.  As 
the  nriost  approved  nnodes  of  treatment  often  effect  httle  more  than  a 
slight  palliation,  1  am  induced  to  report  a  few  cases  treated  with  quinine 
and  prussiate  of  iron,  in  tlie  hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  test 
these  remedies  in  similar  cases. 

Case  I. — About  the  first  of  July,  1848,  I  was  called  to  see  Celia,  a 
negro  woman  about  28  years  of  age,  and  of  very  delicate  constitution  : 
she  was  then  laboring  under  dysmenorrhcea,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that 
she  had  been  affected  with  it  for  some  nine  years,  during  which  time 
she  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  several  physicians,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  had  been  put  on  the  use  of  purgatives,  tinct.  of  guaiacum, 
and  all  the  usual  remedies,  with  only  slight  relief,  if  any.  I  immediately 
prescribed  a  warm  hip  bath  with  mustard,  and  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  under  the  influence  of  which  she  was  not  long  in  falling  to 
sleep,  and  got  a  good  night's  rest.  On  my  visit  the  next  day,  I  found 
that  the  pains  had  returned,  and  she  was  suffering  very  much.  I  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  a  clot,  from  the  character  of  the  pains  (resem- 
bling those  of  labor)  and  immediately  gave  her  a  teaspoonful  of  the  wine 
of  ergot,  and  repeated  the  dose  about  every  ten  minutes,  until  she  had 
taken  three  spoonsful,  after  which  she  passed  a  clot  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  almond,  to  the  entire  relief  of  all  her  suffering.  I  prescribed 
another  hip  bath  and  ten  grs.  of  Dover's  powder  for  the  night,  and  left  her. 

I  did  not  see  my  patient  again  until  about  two  weeks  after,  when  she 
came  to  see  if  I  could  not  give  her  something  to  prevent  her  suffering  so 
much  at  the  next  approach  of  the  catamenia.  I  put  her  on  the  use  of 
pills,  consisting  of  three  grains  of  quinine  and  three  grains  of  prussiate 
of  iron,  of  which  she  was  to  take  one  three  times  a-day,  and  gave  her 
a  mixture  of  camphor  (Dewees)  to  take  in  case  she  suffered  much  at  the 
next  period,  and  did  not  see  her  again  until  about  one  week  after  she  had 
had  a  return  of  the  discharge  (making  about  three  weeks  since  my  last 
interview  with  her),  when  she  came  to  get  more  of  the  pills,  saying  that 
she  thought  they  had  helped  her  a  good  deal,  but  not  cured  her.  I 
made  another  box  of  the  pills,  and  kept  her  on  the  use  of  them  for  the 
space  of  about  six  months,  when  she  came  to  me  quite  another  looking 
woman,  and  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  I  have  seen  her  frequently 
since,  and  she  continues  well. 

Case  11. — INI  aria,  a  negro  woman,  aged  about  32  years,  and  of  slight 
frame,  applied  to  me  in  the  month  of  September,  1848,  for  the  relief 
of  dysmenorrhcea,  which  she  had  had  since  a  cold  caught  after  confine- 
ment seven  years  previous.  As  the  case  was  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious one,  I  will  not  go  into  a  detail  of  it,  but  merely  say  that  I  put 
her  upon  the  same  treatment,  and  in  the  space  of  about  seven  months  I 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  quite  well  again. 

Case  Jll. — Ann,  a  negro  woman,  aged  about  20  years,  well  made 
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and  of  large  stature,  applied  to  me  in  the  month  of  November,  1849, 
for  the  relief  of  dysmenorrhoea.  The  case  was  similar  to  the  others, 
excepting  that  Ann  was  then  nursing  a  child  of  3  years  of  age,  and  also 
complained  more  of  pain  in  the  back  than  did  the  others.  1  put  her 
upon  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  cases,  with  the  addition  of  a  blister 
to  the  sacrum,  and  made  her  wean  the  child.  This  case  is  under  my 
care  at  the  present  time,  and  at  the  last  period  she  says  that  the  dis- 
charge was  quite  natural,  and  that  the  pain  was  scarcely  to  be  felt. — 
Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS. 

BY  JOHN  HUGHES  BENNETT,    M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  PROFESSOR    OF    THE    INSTITUTES  OF  MEDI- 
CINE AND  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE    IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

In  a  former  communication  I  endeavored  to  show,  that  phthisis  pul- 
monalis originated  in  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  mate- 
rially interfered  with  a  healthy  formation  of  blood,  and  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  ;  that,  under  such  circumstances,  exudations  of  a  tubercular 
character  were  very  liable  to  be  poured  into  the  lungs,  which  presented 
a  great  tendency  to  disintegrate  and  produce  ulcerations  in  those  organs, 
and  that  a  rational  treatment  must  be  directed,  first  to  an  improvement 
of  the  nutritive  functions,  whereby  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood 
may  be  restored  ;  and  second,  to  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  will 
prevent  fresh  local  exudations,  and  arrest  the  ulcerative  disposition  of 
such  as  are  already  formed.  I  further  pointed  out,  that  the  first  indica- 
tion was  to  be  fulfilled  by  overcoming  the  dyspepsia,  improving  the  diet, 
and  especially  by  giving  animal  oil — a  material  essential  for  the  support 
of  the  tissues,  but  which  in  phthisical  cases,  owing  to  the  derangement 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  was  not  assimilated  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  good  effects  of  cod-liver  oil  in  this  disease  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  profession.  It  would,  however,  be  very  erroneous  to  ima- 
gine that  this  remedy  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cure  cases  of  phthisis,  or 
that  other  means  and  precautions  should  be  neglected.  On  the  con- 
trary, great  management  and  skill  are  required  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease  to  meet  numerous  occasional  symptoms,  to  cause  avoidance  of 
those  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  induce  exacerbations,  and  by  the 
alternate  employment  and  suspension  of  the  most  useful  remedies,  to  de- 
rive from  each  what  may  be  advantageous  to  the  patient,  without  push- 
ing it  so  far  as  to  occasion  injurious  consequences.  It  is  only  by  studying 
individual  examples  of  the  disease,  and  observing  the  numerous  and  va- 
ried combinations  of  symptoms  and  indications  that  each  presents,  that 
the  treatment  of  phthisis,  and  the  difficulties  the  practitioner  has  to 
combat,  can  in  any  way  be  understood.  Statistical  details,  by  which  the 
effects  of  any  plan  of  treatment  are  tested,  by  jumbling  together  cases 
essentially  different  in  their  nature  and  progress,  so  far  from  assisting  the 
practitioner,  or  advancing  our  knowledge,  are  not  only  useless  at  the 
bed-side,  but,  by  causing  an  idea  of  certitude,  which  has  no  real  exist- 
ence, must  ultimately  lead  to  great  disappointment. 
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[Cases  are  here  related,  one  of  them  showing  the  good  effects  of 
constant  care  and  proper  treatment,  during  eight  years,  resulting  in  a 
cure  ;  others,  relieved  or  cured  more  speedily  ;  and  one,  in  which  the 
patient  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  and  whose  lungs  revealed  the  puck- 
ered state,  indicative  of  former  tuherculous  cavities,  nearly  healed.  In 
all  the  cases,  Dr.  B.  says,  "  improvement  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
period  when  cod-liver  oil  was  digested  and  rendered  assimilable  to  the 
wants  of  the  economy."] 

Our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  good  effects  of  treatment,  however, 
would  be  very  limited,  if  we  confined  our  observation  merely  to  such 
cases  as  could  be  shown  to  have  undergone  a  permanent  cure.  Such 
is  the  difficulty  of  following  the  progress  of  these  cases,  that  they  must 
always  be  limited  in  number.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  more  extended  a  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  becomes,  and  the  more  generally  a  treatment,  founded  on  the 
pi'inciples  I  am  contending  for,  is  adopted,  the  more  they  will  increase 
in  number.  But  the  advantage  of  a  rational  treatment  may  be  observed 
in  most  cases  of  phthisis,  althoogh  an  ultimate  cure  is  not  attained.  Life 
may  certainly  be  prolonged,  and  the  distressing  symptoms  greatly  ame- 
liorated. No  doubt,  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  benefit  is  to  be  attributed  to  art,  and  how  much  to  nature  ;  but 
when  we  ascribe  an  analeptic  power  to  an  oleaginous  substance,  and 
find,  on  its  administration,  that  the  nourishment  of  the  individual  is  im- 
proved, that  his  strength  augments,  and  a  check  is  given  to  the  disease, 
our  faith  in  the  remedy  augments  the  more  frequently  these  circumstances 
are  witnessed. 

I  could  give  a  great  number  of  cases  observed  in  private,  dispensary 
and  hospital  practice,  in  which  the  apparent  good  effects  of  the  treat- 
ment were  extraordinary,  but  in  which  either  the  termination  of  the 
case  is  unknown,  or  where  the  disease  ultinrately  proved  fatal.  The 
following  are  instances  of  this  : — 

[Three  cases  are  here  detailed  by  Dr.  B.] 

1  have  confined  my  illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  to  well- 
marked  cases,  it  which  it  was  far  advanced,  and  I  think  that  the  facts 
recoi'ded  hold  out  to  us  great  encouragement  in  the  treatment  of  this 
formidable  disease.  In  the  early  stages  its  management  is  not  so  difficult, 
and  is  comparatively  much  more  successful  ;  not,  indeed,  thai  even  then 
it  is  always  easy  to  overcome  the  dyspepsia  and  other  causes  which  tend 
to  produce  and  keep  up  the  disorder.  When  the  stomach  is  deranged,  it 
often  requires  a  variety  of  remedies  to  counter'act  its  irritability  and 
acidity,  before  nutritive  substances  can  be  taken.  In  other  instances, 
however,  especially  when  it  exists  in  the  half-starved  poor,  food  is  taken 
readily,  and  then  amendment  is  generally  soon  observed.  Again,  al- 
though cod-liver  oil  may  for  a  time  be  digested,  it  not  unfrequently  after 
a  time  causes  nausea,  and  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances chalybeates,  with  tonics,  constitute  valuable  auxiliaries. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  requires  greater  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  during  his  attendance  on  a  case  of  phthisis,  than 
the  disposition  his  patient  so  commonly  exhibits  to  consider  himself  well 
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on  the  removal  of  his  more  urgent  symptoms.  I  have  found  this  to  be 
the  great  obstacle  to  conducting  cases  of  phthisis  to  a  favorable  termina- 
tion :  indeed,  notliing  can  be  more  discouraging  to  our  attempts  at  cure. 
Hospital  patients,  for  instance,  who  continue  well  when  under  treatment, 
at  length  insist  on  going  out,  and  returning  to  the  fatiguing  occupations 
and  insufficient  diet  which  produced  the  disease.  In  the  liigher  classes 
individuals  commit  all  kinds  of  imprudencies,  which  bring  on  those  re- 
accessions  of  the  disorder  which  ought  to  be  so  carefully  guarded  against. 
The  hopeful  character,  and  absence  of  mental  depression,  which  in  one 
point  of  view  are  so  advantageous,  are  in  another  most  injurious.  We 
have  seen  that  it  always  requires  a  considerable  time,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  to  produce  complete  cicatrization  of  a  pulmonary 
cavern  ;  and  it  must  be  evident  that  our  ordinary  hospitals  are  in  no  way 
adapted  to  such  a  lengthened  treatment.  Indeed,  unless  they  were  con- 
verted into  asylums  or  hygienic  establishments,  in  which  employment 
and  exercise,  as  well  as  medicines,  were  given  to  the  inmates,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  treatment  cannot  be  carried  out.  In  short, 
St  is  comparatively  easy  to  rally  a  patient  from  a  state  of  great  exhaus- 
tion, to  check  the  perspirations,  cough  and  expectoration,  and  restore 
him  to  a  tolerable  state  of  health  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  he  being  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  to  persuade  him  to  keep  himself  so. 

An  equable  temperature  is  certainly  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to  treat- 
ment ;  but  if,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  advantage,  we  shut  up  our 
patients  in  rooms,  the  constraint  often  becomes  intolerable,  and  a  de- 
gree of  mental  depression  comes  on  that  does  much  mischief.  Be- 
sides, in  this  way  we  lose  the  advantage  of  exercise,  which  is  so 
powerful  a  stimulus  to  the  nutritive  functions.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  cavity  becomes  dry,  when  exudation  is  checked,  and  food 
digested,  we  run  considerable  risk  during  the  winter,  but  more  espe- 
cially during  the  spring,  in  permitting  exposure  to  the  cold  air,  and 
the  excitement,  heat  and  subsequent  chills  which,  in  such  weak  indi- 
viduals, exercise  occasions.  On  these  points  no  absolute  rule  ought 
to  be  followed.  I  have  confined  several  patients  to  their  rooms  during 
cold  and  changeable  weather  with  much  advantage ;  and  they  have  sub- 
sequently died  from  imprudent  exposure  to  cold  during  a  voyage  to  a 
milder  climate,  or  from  some  accidental  cause  that  ought  to  have  been 
avoided.  Three  cases  in  which  I  felt  much  interested,  with  large  cavi- 
ties, were  in  this  way,  in  conjunction  with  a  proper  treatment,  kept 
alive,  and  in  tolerable  health,  from  one  to  three  years  ;  but  died  on  leav- 
ing ship,  or  on  landing  in  some  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  great  advantage  from  persons  taking  moderate  exercise,  well  clothed, 
and  cautioned  against  standing  or  sitting  in  the  open  air  afterwards,  so  as 
not  to  take  chill. 

Then  the  complications  and  occasional  symptoms  which  occur  in 
this  disease,  present  a  wide  field  for  the  judicious  interference  of  the 
physician,  who  will  achieve  more  by  saving  his  patient  from  unneces- 
sary drugs,  and  giving  nature  fair  play,  than  by  what  is  called  "  doing 
something."  For  instance,  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  advantage  of  giving  mineral  acids  to  check  the  perspirations. 
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In  such  cases  the  stomach  is  generally  already  too  acid  ;  the  albunfiinous 
matters  are  easily  digested,  whilst  the  oily  principles  are  not.  Surely 
acids  will  not  improve  this  condition,  but  rather  alkalies,  as  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  Campbell,  which  I  have  always  found  very  useful  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  digestive  process.  If  the  recent  researches  of  Ber- 
nard on  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  be  attended  to,  it  would  appear 
that  the  secretion  of  that  organ  is  alkaline,  and  necessary  for  the  assimi- 
lation of  Auty  matters.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  peculiar  dyspepsia 
of  phthisical  cases  is  connected  with  a  deficient  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  But  not  to  enter  upon  speculations  of  this  kind,  I  regard 
it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  perspirations  in  phthisis  are  only  evi- 
dences of  the  weakness  of  the  individual.  Restore  his  appetite  and 
power  of  digestion,  increase  his  strength,  and  the  sweatings  disappear. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  by  giving  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but  by  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  a  wholesome  diet. 

1  must  now  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close,  with  the  intention,  how- 
ever, of  continuing  the  subject  at  some  future  period  ;  but  I  cannot  do 
so,  without  alluding  to  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  and  expressing  my  con- 
viction that  tile  general  notion  of  its  incurability  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  recognized  until  it  be  far  advanced.  And 
yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  which  by  one  practised  in  auscultation, 
may  be  more  readily  detected.  The  harsh  or  tubular  inspiration,  the 
prolonged  expiration,  the  increased  vocal  resonance,  followed  by  dul- 
ness  on  percussion,  together  with  the  well-known  general  symptoms, 
can  leave  little  doubt  in  tlie  ujinds  of  the  observant.  True,  there  will 
always  be  instances  so  nicely  balanced  between  health  and  disease,  as 
well  as  pathological  conditions  so  fine,  tliat  they  do  not  furnish  indica- 
tions that  will  enable  us  to  speak  positively.  Still,  if  practitioners  only 
accustomed  themselves  to  detect  the  sit^ns  above  mentioned,  phthisis 
would  in  a  great  measure  be  disarmed  of  its  terrors.  In  short,  it  is  not 
that  medical  art  is  destitute  of  means  of  detection,  but  that  the  neces- 
sary skill  is  not  sufficiently  diffused  among  medical  practitioners;  for 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  auscultation  since 
the  days  of  Laennec,  it  must  he  acknowledged  among  ourselves,  that 
comparatively  very  few  have  sufficiently  educated  their  ears  to  detect 
the  finer  thoracic  murmurs. 

The  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  illustrative  of  errors 
in  diagnosis,  appear  to  me  capable  of  showing,  that  the  fatality  of  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its  insidious  progress,  to 
its  reaching  an  advanced  stage  before  it  is  detected,  or  to  carelessness  in 
medical  examination,  rather  than  to  any  peculiar  virulence  of  the  disease 
itself.  Many  diseases,  undoubtedly  curable  in  an  early  stage,  if  undis- 
covered and  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  might  be  considered  equally 
fatal.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  our  large 
charitable  institutions  are  incapable  of  checking  the  evil.  At  our  dis- 
pensaries, and  among  the  out-cases  of  a  large  hospital,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  physician,  on  the  stated  days,  to  do  justice  to  his  patients. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  my- 
self have  been  prevented  from  carefully  examining  patients,  from  sheer 
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fatigue.  I  believe  the  following  to  be  a  very  common  history  of  many 
applicants  to  th«^se  charities  : — 

A  girl,  set.  19,  applied  to  one  of  the  dispensaries,  complaining  of  irregu- 
lar menstruation,  constipation,  want  of  appetite,  and  various  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  She  was  ordered  twelve  purgative  pills,  and  directed  to 
lake  two  every  other  night.  Her  chest  was  not  examined.  Three 
months  afterwards  she  again  applied,  with  hacking  dry  cough.  She  was 
ordered  an  anodyne  and  squill  mixture,  which  increased  the  nausea  and 
dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  but  she  had  her  bottle  filled  regularly  for  two 
months.  Diarrhoea  now  came  on,  which  greatly  reduced  her ;  and  on 
applying  for  the  third  time  at  the  Dispensary,  it  was  now  seen  that  she  was 
consumptive.  The  disease  ran  a  very  rapid  progress,  and  she  died  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Now  this,  I  believe,  is  the  case  of  thousands  of  persons  who  perish 
from  consumption  ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that,  had  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ease been  properly  established  at  an  early  period,  its  onward  march  might 
have  been  arrested.  Phthisis,  at  this  period,  may  be  considered  a  very 
curable  disease  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  cure  is,  as  we  have  seen,  spon- 
taneously accomplished  by  natlire,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  So  long 
as  misery  and  poverty  exist  on  the  one  hand,  and  dissipation  and  ener- 
vating luxuries  on  the  other,  so  long  will  the  causes  be  in  operation 
which  induce  this  terrible  disease.  But  the  means  of  checking  and  con- 
trolling it  on  a  large  scale  must  be  sought,  not  in  drugs,  but  in  hygienic 
conditions,  and  the  diffusion  among  medical  men  of  that  knowledge  and 
skill  requisite  for  detecting  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  its  early  con- 
ditions. In  short,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  consists  in  those 
practical  instructions  of  the  medical  student  at  the  bed-side,  which  are 
now  systematically  carried  on  in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  and  some 
other  schools  of  medicine. 

In  conclusion,  let  no  one  undervalue  percussion  and  auscultation. 
And  I  say  this,  because  I  feel  satisfied  that,  notwithstanding  every 
body  now-a-days  carries  about  a  stethoscope,  there  are  few  who  derive 
from  it  all  the  advantages  it  is  capable  of  bestowing.  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  to  certain  writers,  in  their  popular  expositions, 
to  avoid  sarcasms  which  are  only  calculated  to  excuse  indolence  in  stu- 
dents, and  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  dis- 
ease among  practitioners.  It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  possess  the  sa- 
gacity and  practical  tact  of  a  Sydenham  or  an  Abercrombie ;  but  it  is 
better  still  to  have,  in  addition  to  this,  the  practised  ears  and  pathologi- 
cal knowledge  of  a  Laennec  or  a  Louis. — Abridged  from  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine, 


CANCER  OF  THE  MALE  BREAST. 

Cancer  of  the  male  breast  is  rarely  met  with,  and  the  causes  of  this 
fact  are  sufficiently  obvious  ;  yet  we  sometimes  meet  with  such  cases, 
and  find  them,  unfortunately,  as  intractable  and  destructive  as  when  the 
disease  is  seated  in  the  female  breast.    Dr.  Walshe  states,  in  his  work 
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on  Cancer,  page  485,  that  the  innpression  thai  the  disease  is  In  the  male 
breast  less  commonly  attended  with  development  of  visceral  cancer  ap- 
pears to  him  a  point  requirinoj  further  investigation  ;  and  he  gives  cases 
from  Vel|)eau,  Travers  and  Cruveilhier,  where  visceral  disease  had  taken 
place.  Still  he  thinks  that  there  seems  evidence  sufficient  to  show,  that 
excision  may  be  undertaken  with  better  chance  of  ultimate  success  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  The  case  which  we  have  to  lay  before  our 
readers  is  one  which  seems  to  point  to  a  cancerous  diathesis  develop.^d  in 
the  rudimentary  mammary  gland  by  a  violent  exciting  cause,  this  having 
been  more  or  less  the  case  in  the  various  examj)les  of  cancer  of  the 
male  breast  which  have  been  recorded.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Key- 
worth  for  the  following  history  : — 

The  patient  is  a  spare  but  healthy-looking  man  of  60,  a  native  of 
Harwich,  and  has  been  engaged  at  sea  all  his  life.  He  was  admitted 
into  Isaac's  ward,  St.  Thonms's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  South, 
December  13th,  1849,  with  scirrhous  /iisense  of  the  right  mammary  gland. 

The  patient,  more  than  four  years  before  admission,  received  a  severe 
blow  from  a  windlass  upon  the  right  shoulder,  and  fainted  under  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shock.  Ten  days  later  a  small  circumscribed  swelling  ap- 
peared in  the  right  breast,  but  this  little  tumor  disappeared  by  nieans  of 
frictions  with  oil.  Six  months  afterwards,  however,  the  swelling  re-appear- 
ed, and  rapidly  increased  subsequently  to  a  violent  fall  on  the  shoulder, 
which  the  patient  met  with  at  that  time.  Yet  no  pain  was  felt  during 
a  long  period  until  seven  or  eight  months  before  admission,  when  the 
tumor  fmd  ac(juired  the  size  of  the  clenched  fist.  Ulceration  now  came 
on,  and  was  accompanied  by  sharp-cutting  pains,  which  were  of  the 
remitting  type.  The  sore  grew  daily  larger,  and  about  six  months  be- 
fore the  patient  presented  himself  at  the  Hospital  the  glands  of  the 
right  axilla  swelled  and  became  very  painful.  The  irritation  was,  how- 
ever, not  confined  to  the  right  side,  as  the  left  axilla  soon  became 
affected  in  a  similar  manner,  this  having  taken  place  about  three  months 
before  admission. 

When  the  patient  came  into  the  Hospital  the  pain  was  almost  con- 
stant, sharp,  lancinating,  worse  at  night,  and  frequently  preventing  sleep. 
During  the  development  of  this  distressing  complaint,  his  general  health 
remained  in  tolerable  condition,  which  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
bis  habits  are  rather  irregular.  No  trace  of  hereditary  taint  could  be  dis- 
covered in  his  family.  Patient  used  out  of  the  house  an  ointment  of 
verdigris  with  some  relief. 

On  examination  a  sore  was  found  on  the  right  breast,  the  size  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  with  ragged  everted  edges  ;  the  discharge  was  not 
considerable,  but  of  a  very  foetid  odor.  The  nipple  was  destroyed,  but 
the  ulcer  did  not  appear  to  extend  much  deeper  than  the  integument. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  evident  that  none  but  palliative  means 
could  be  attempted  ;  excision,  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  patient  remained  in  the  house  but  a  short  time.  Since 
his  discharge  he  has  attended,  at  distant  periods,  as  out-patient ;  the 
sore  has  been  spreading,  but  not  very  rapidly,  and  the  glands  of  both 
axillae  remain  in  the  same  condition.    It  would  appear  as  if  the  disease 
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could  not  take  so  firm,  or  rather  so  destructive,  a  hold  upon  the  rudi- 
mentary gland  of  tlie  male  as  u[)on  the  fully-developed  mamma  of  the 
female.  Here  the  discharge  has  never  been  considerable,  and  the  ulce- 
ration has  spread  more  in  breadth  than  depth,  without  materially  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  subject.  The  latter  will,  however,  hardly  escape 
the  weakening  effect  of  such  a  complaint,  which,  unfortunately,  must 
sooner  or  later  act  in  a  prejudicial  manner  upon  the  system. 

In  casting  a  glance  over  the  history  of  the  case,  one  can  hardly  help 
raising  this  question — what  would  have  happened  had  the  patient  ap- 
plied for  relief  long  before  the  ulcerative  stage  came  on  ?  According  to 
Dr.  Walshe,  a  tolerable  chance  of  totally  extirpating  the  disease  might 
then  have  attended  an  operation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  patients 
are  so  tardy  in  seeking  relief  at  the  hands  of  regular  practitioners,  and 
that  they  often  will  allow  their  complaints  to  be  tampered  with  by  igno- 
rant and  mischievous  pretenders. — London  Lancet. 


NEURAI.GIA  VS.  TOOTH- ACHE. 

BY  S,  M.  SHEPHERD,  D.D.S.,  OF  PITTSBURG,  VA. 

Neuralgia  has  become  a  very  fashionable  disease  now-a-days,  and 
many  persons  suffer  long  and  severely,  and  ransack  the  whole  materia 
medica  in  seaich  of  remedies;  and  finally  an  examination  of  the  teeth 
is  thought  of,  the  very  first  thing  that  should  have  been  done.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  of  supposed  neuralgia,  the  extraction  of  some  badly- 
decayed  tooth,  which  the  sufl^ering  individual  knows  ought  to  have  been 
out  more  than  a  year  ago,  perhaps,  would  cause  a  subsidence  of  all 
symptoms  of  neuralgia. 

As  a  prominent  example  of  the  above,  1  am  induced  to  report  the 
following  case : — Miss  C.  W.,  a  resident  of  this  town,  of  delicate  con- 
stitution, was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck 
and  shoulder,  about  twelve  months  ago  ;  and  from  the  severity  of  the  pain, 
and  other  circumstances  attending  it,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  neuralgia  ;  and  by  concurrence  with  her  medical  adviser,  her  opi- 
nion was  confirmed.  She  used,  therefore,  all  possible  remedies  for  that 
disease,  without  success.  In  the  meantime  her  attacks  were  growing 
more  frequent  and  more  severe  ;  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
they  occurred  daily  at  precisely  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinued with  the  most  intense  severity  until  midnight  ;  when  the  pain 
would  begin  gradually  to  subside,  growing  less  and  less  until  she  was  per- 
fectly easy.  These  daily  attacks  came  on  with  such  perfect  regularity 
that,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  5  o'clock  was  a  terror  to  her  before  it 
came."  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  she  was  in  Baltimore,  whether  in 
search  of  medical  advice  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  while  there  she  con- 
sulted Dr.  B.,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  city  ;  and  he  advised  her  to 
have  her  teeth  examined,  intimating  that  they  might  be  involved  ;  he 
gave  her,  at  the  same  time,  a  prescription  for  neuralgia,  to  be  used  in 
case  the  teeth  were  not  at  fault.  With  this  advice  she  returned  home, 
and  sent  for  me,  and  related  to  me  substantially  what  I  have  stated 
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above.  I  examined  her  teeth,  and  found  the  inferior  wisdom  tooth  of  the 
right  side  decayed  to  the  nerve,  and  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  all  her 
"neuralgia"  origmated  there;  1  thereiore  advised  its  immediate  extrac- 
tion, to  which  she  assented.  The  first  day  after  the  tooth  was  extracted 
she  had  very  little  pain,  the  next  still  less,  and  the  third  none  at  all. 

Thus  a  perfect  cure  was  effected,  of  what  perhaps  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  our  very  best  physicians  would  have  pronounced  neuralgia, 
without  once  thinking  of  the  teeth,  by  the  the  simple  extraction  of  a  bad 
tooth. 

I  do  not  offer  the  above  as  a  case  of  rare  occurrence ;  1  have  often 
met  with  such  in  the  course  of  my  dental  practice,  as  doubtless  dentists 
in  general  have  ;  and  1  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  that  physicians  so 
generally  prescribe  for  neuralgia,  without  once  thinking  of  the  teeth, 
when  there  is  so  striking  a  similarity  to  true  neuralgia  in  many  cases  of 
tooth-ache.  In  the  case  above,  there  were  some  striking  peculiarities, 
which  would  have  been,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  screen  the  most  vigilant 
from  the  charge  of  superficiality  in^  the  examination  of  his  patients, 
though  he  might  have  forgotten  the  teeth.  The  duration,  the  regular 
increase  of  pain,  the  extent  to  which  the  system  was  affected,  and  when 
the  attacks  became  daily,  the  perfect  uniformity  as  to  the  time  of  com- 
mencement, together  with  the  nervous  temperament  of  the  subject,  were 
all  circumstances  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  judgment ;  and  yet  this 
proved  to  be  a  case  of  tooth-ache,  a  fact  which  might  have  been  proved 
just  as  easily  in  its  very  commencement,  if  an  examination  of  the  teeth 
had  been  once  thought  of  as  a  matter  of  any  consequence. — Amer.  Jour, 
of  Dental  Science, 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  passing  from  city  to  city,  although  intent  upon  studying  the  profes- 
sional resources  of  the  country  towns,  there  is  but  little  found  worthy  of 
observation  in  that  line.  There  are  surgeons  and  physicians,  as  with  us, 
and  apothecaries — the  last  of  whom  not  unfrequently  being  successful 
practitioners.  Surgeons,  so  called,  are  Misters,  and  never  addressed  as 
"  Doctors."  In  all  emergencies,  where  danger  to  the  patient  of  a  surgeon 
is  apprehended,  a  physician  is  called  in  consultation.  In  Edinburgh,  it 
costs  a  hundred  or  more  guineas  to  become  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  consequently  the  number  of  members  is  not  large;  but  being 
thus  honorably  associated,  they  are  considered  by  the  public  as  possessing 
more  knowledge  and  higher  professional  qualifications  than  ordinary  medi- 
cal gentlemen  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  entrance. 
While  moving  onward,  by  post-coaches,  railways  and  steamers,  we  have 
omitted  nothing  on  the  way,  which  was  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  notice, 
although  the  first  inquiry  has  invariably  related  to  matters  legitimately 
connected  with  medicine  and  its  branches.    We  went  forty  miles  from  the 
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direct  route  to  London,  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  the  mechanical  processes  of  making  earthen  ware — 
plates,  bowls,  pitchers,  pans,  &;c.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  to  various 
establishments,  it  was  resolved,  unanimously,  that  there  was  nothing  mar- 
vellous in  the  potteries.  Before  many  years,  articles  now  manufactured  ex- 
clusively in  Staffordshire,  will  be  produced  with  equal  facility  in  the  States. 
There  is  more  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  statuettes,  those 
beautifully  wrought  miniature  busts,  seen  occasionally  in  the  shop  win- 
dows, than  in  any  other  department  of  clay-work  at  Sloke-upon-Trent.  A 
model  of  clay  is  first  produced;  the  arms,  limbs  and  head,  if  of  a  difficult 
form  to  make  a  mould  from,  are  cut  off,  and  each  moulded  by  itself  in 
plaster.  The  separate  pieces  are  then  cemented  together,  looking  very 
rough  and  coarse.  It  is  carefully  smoothed,  with  a  variety  of  delicate  steel 
tools,  and  each  toe  and  finger  nicely  and  distinctly  finished — and  in  short, 
each  little  figure  requires  the  labor  of  many  hours,  if  not  days,  till  its  pro- 
portions are  faultless  in  the  eye  of  the  artist.  All  the  while  the  material 
is  soft,  but  of  a  yellowish  white  color.  It  is  next  placed  in  an  earthen  box, 
closely  covered,  subjected  to  the  intense  heat  of  a  furnace,  or  rather  pottery 
oven,  for  about  thirty-six  hours.  On  being  removed,  it  is  gradually  cool- 
ed, before  being  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  diminished  very  much  in  volume 
by  the  baking.  It  again  passes  under  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the  artist,  and 
finally  takes  its  place  among  saleable  goods.  The  material  of  which 
statuettes  are  produced,  is  spar ;  but  the  kind,  or  the  locality  where  it  is  ob- 
tained, has  not  been  ascertained.  The  same  material  of  which  the  den- 
tists in  Boston  manufacture  mineral  teeth,  without  doubt  would  be  admi- 
rable for  these  elegantly  finished,  ornamental  figures.  Singular  as  it  may 
appear,  they  can  be  purchased,  in  any  of  the  principal  American  cities, 
at  about  the  cost  of  them  at  the  furnaces. 

We  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  and  tomb  of  Shakspeare, 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  identical  room  in  which  the  poet  of  the 
world  was  born,  is  still  in  existence,  in  all  its  pristine  homeliness.  Proba- 
bly in  his  childhood,  he  sat  in  the  recesses  of  the  great  stone  fire  place, 
still  to  be  seen,  and  which  is  so  curious  in  this  age  of  coal-burning.  Even 
the  stone  floors  remain,  unimpaired,  and  as  they  were  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  parents.  At  the  church  where  his  remains  are  deposited,  with  his 
family  kindred,  is  a  slab,  bearing  the  inscription,  so  familiar  to  every  read- 
er, which  effectually  protects  his  mortal  parts  from  violation. 

York,  with  its  monster  cathedral,  unequalled  in  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
design  or  workmanship,  in  England,  must  be  seen  to  be  comprehended. 
Being  present  during  divine  service,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  both 
feeling  and  hearing  the  great  organ.  One  of  the  pipes  is  square,  thirty- 
two  feet  in  length,  by  three  feet  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  When  such 
tubes  yield  musical  sounds,  the  very  walls  of  the  old  Gothic  structure  seem 
to  vibrate.  Birmingham  was  also  surveyed,  with  some  of  its  most  cele- 
brated manufacturing  establishments.  Whatever  can  be  achieved  by  the 
mere  action  of  human  fingers,  is  here  thoroughly  executed.  Very  little 
labor-saving  machinery  is  in  use.  Silver-plated  ware,  extraordinary  spe- 
cimens of  rich  chased  work,  silvering  by  electro-typing,  German  or  white 
metal,  and  the  execution  of  complicated,  bold,  rich  designs  in  metal,  for 
ornamental  purposes,  abound.  In  a  single  steel  pen  manufacturing  con- 
cern, six  hundred  female  operatives  were  employed,  in  doing  the  lighter 
part  of  the  work.  It  was  stated  by  a  person  who  explained  each  apart- 
ment, in  passing  through,  that  the  proprietors  presumed  that  they  made 
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three  pens,  annually,  for  every  person  on  the  globe.  A  fair  was  held  there 
three  successive  days,  commencing  May  23d,  and  consequently  confusion 
reigned  in  certain  directions.  Shows,  theatrical  displays,  music,  exhibi- 
tions of  all  imaginable  kinds,  from  Punch  and  Judy  lo  a  dancing  monkey, 
occupied  extensive  lines  in  the  middle  of  wide  streets. 

Gradually  approaching  London,  we  took  a  view  of  the  various  colleges 
at  Oxford.  Old  age  is  visible  on  their  fronts,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
impressive  in  their  architectural  dotage.  No  description  would  adequately 
*  explain  their  appearance  or  their  rich  literary  contents.  The  Bodleian 
library  overwhelms  the  spectator  with  its  immensity.  Bibliographic  gems 
abound  in  it,  no  where  else  to  be  found.  The  latin  exercises  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  a  child,  written  by  her  own  hand,  are  carefully  preserved. 
Even  the  identical  lanthorn  taken  from  Guy  Fawks,  under  the  Parliament 
house,  which  he  was  preparing  to  blow  up,  has  got  into  good  company. 
Numerous  old  ruins,  embracing  Killingworth  castle,  Blenheim,  at  Wood- 
stock, &c.  must  be  passed  over  with  the  mention  of  their  names. 


The  Hardships  of  Young  Physicians. — It  has  become  a  proverb,  not 
only  in  the  profession,  but  out  of  it,  that  it  requires  from  five  to  ten  years 
starvation  before  the  young  physician  can  support  himself  upon  his  col- 
lected receipts.  He  may  possess  all  the  qualifications  requisite  to  consti- 
tute a  good  physician,  he  may  have  rendered  excellent  service  in  cases 
where  he  has  attended,  but  he  cannot  be  appreciated  and  patronized,  for 
he  is  a  young  man,  inexperienced  in  the  mysteries  of  a  sick  chamber, 
and  therefore  cannot  cure  disease.  How  is  experience  in  such  a  case  to 
be  obtained  ?  for  the  people  upon  whom  he  relies  for  support  will  not 
give  it,  until  he  has  had  a  certain  number  of  years'  practice.  This  prac- 
tice, if  obtained  at  all,  is  of  that  peculiar  kind  which  may  perhaps  benefit 
his  patient,  but  "  enriches  not  him."  He  waits  upon  the  poor,  whose 
compensative  means  are  very  limited,  although  at  times  he  receives  from 
them  that  which  is  priceless — a  heartfelt  gratitude  and  the  invoking  of 
heaven's  blessings.  The  better  or  richer  class  seldom  employ  the  young 
physician  unless  compelled  to  by  accidental  circumstances.  Their  creed 
is,  if  \ije  pay,  we  will  have  what  is  considered  best — though  it  is  allowable 
that  they  are  often  incompetent  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  qualifica- 
tions. A  physician  who  can  repeat  every  word  he  has  ever  read  on  medi- 
cal subjects,  and  be  able  to  tell  you  the  number  of  fibrils  in  any  given 
muscle,  may  yet  be  unable  to  distinguish  one  disease  from  another,  or  de- 
cide upon  a  proper  course  of  treatment.  This  same  class  of  patients  who 
never  employ  the  young  physician  because  they  have  no  confidence  in 
him,  do  not  hesitate,  in  numberless  instances,  to  purchase  secret  nostrums, 
or  even  to  employ  the  parties  who  prepare  them.  If  any  new  pathy  should 
be  introduced  among  the  people,  it  only  requires  its  founder  to  demonstrate 
its  wonderful  principles,  and  promise  impossibilities,  in  order  to  succeed  in 
obtaining  advocates  and  plenty  of  patronage.  The  self-vaunted  quack 
gets  a  large  harvest,  and  that,  too,  from  only  a  six-months  or  year's  prac- 
tice. Every  one  has  confidence  in  him,  to  be  sure,  for  he  promises  so  much, 
and  can  tell  exactly  what  ails  a  person  at  the  first  glance.  Perhaps  this 
wonderful  doctor  has  often  to  go  miles  to  see  a  patient ;  or,  may  be,  his 
fame  is  such,  that  the  halt,  the  lame  and  blind  come  from  afar  to  him  to 
be  cured. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  would  appear,  then,  that  it  requires  a 
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certain  amount  of  egotism  to  succeed  well.  It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  our  nature,  to  believe  in  impossibilities,  and  the  more  our  credulity  is 
imposed  upon,  the  more  believing  and  satisfied  are  we.  Now  what  en- 
couragement can  there  possibly  be  for  the  young  educated  physician,  fresh 
from  his  college,  although  his  brow  may  be  covered  with  laurels  of  dis- 
tinction. He  has  only  to  look  around  him  to  see,  that  it  is  not  always 
true  merit  that  makes  the  practitioner  !  There  is  Dr.  A.,  who  has  been 
in  practice  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  but  cannot  with  his  earnings 
pay  his  office  dues.  Drs.  B.  and  C.  are  as  badly  off;  while  Drs.  D.  and 
E.,  having  been  in  practice  about  the  same  time,  are  taking  the  better 
part  of  the  business.  The  three  first-mentioned  doctors  are  known  to  be 
men  of  science  and  of  rare  attainments;  even  the  public  themselves  are 
willing  to  allow  that;  while  the  other  medical  gentlemen  are  not  so  well 
informed,  nor  in  any  respect  so  well  qualified  for  their  posts.  It  does  not 
require  much  perception,  likewise,  for  him  to  see  that  the  arrant  quack  is 
not  only  on  a  par  with  the  educated  physician,  but  in  many  cases  the  palm 
is  given  to  him.  It  is  true,  the  success  of  this  class  is  not  permanent, 
as  they  stay  only  long  enough  in  one  place  to  fleece  the  pockets  of  their 
victims  there.  It  would  be  well  if  the  matter  ended  here  ;  but  it  does  not, 
for  as  soon  as  one  class  of  quacks  lose  caste,  there  are  others,  more  pre- 
tending, ready  to  spring  up. 

The  law  does  not  shield  the  educated  physician  in  this  country.  As 
everything  must  be  upon  the  republican  principle,  it  would  be  considered 
unjust  to  give  any  protection  to  certain  individuals,  or  restrain  an  illegiti- 
mate practitioner  in  obtaining  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Yet  it  is  the  duty  of 
legislators  to  give  this  subject  the  consideration  which  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  demands. 


Dr.  Bennett  on  the  CuraUlity  of  Phthisis. — In  another  part  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  to-day,  will  be  found  an  abridged  paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Bennett,  on  the  treatment  and  curability  of  phthisis.  The  learned  doc- 
tor would  have  us  believe  that  phthisis  originates  in  a  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  that  if  the  dyspepsia  can  be  cured,  then  with  a  good 
generous  diet,  and  plenty  of  cod-liver  oil,  the  patient  may  have  a  tubercu- 
lous cavity  cicatrize,  and  finally  regain  his  health.  As  to  the  diagnosis  of 
tubercles.  Dr.  Bennett  thinks  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  an  ear  little  prac- 
tised will  readily  detect  them.  Numerous  cases  are  given  by  him  in  which 
tubercle  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  softening,  yet  under  his  treatment  the 
patients  recovered.  Cases  are  also  cited,  where  patients  had  been  treated 
for  pulmonary  disease,  when  none  existed,  and  some  had  been  treated  for 
other  afl^ections  when  the  whole  difficulty  was  in  the  lungs.  That  phthi- 
sis is  the  consequence  of  indigestion,  we  cannot  believe  with  the  learned 
doctor ;  that  dyspepsia  generally  accompanies  this  fatal  malady,  is  well 
known.  Those  predisposed  to  tuberculous  disease,  have  the  appearance 
of  dyspeptics,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  may  sufi^er  from  impaired  di- 
gestive functions;  yet  we  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any  special 
affinity  between  the  two  affections.  We  have,  times  without  number,  been 
consulted  by  quite  elderly  persons  of  both  sexes,  for  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  they  being  considered,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  dyspeptics ;  yet  their  lungs  were  as  sound  as  could  be  wished  for. 
We  have  now  a  case  on  hand,  the  patient  a  lady  in  her  60th  year,  who 
has  suffered  more  or  less,  for  the  last  forty  years,  from  derangement  of  the 
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digestive  organs — but  otherwise  she  is  well.  Then  we  have  had  phthisical 
patients  who  never  suffered  from  stomach  difficulties,  and  continued  to 
digest  their  food  well  uncil  a  few  days  previous  to  death.  We  therefore 
think  Dr.  Bennett  must  be  wrong  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  of 
phthisis ;  at  least,  his  views  and  observations  do  not  accord  with  ours.  So 
far  as  regards  the  curability  of  the  disease,  or  the  use  of  any  agent  that 
will  prevent  the  formation  of  tubercles  or  rid  the  lungs  of  those  already 
formed,  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  little  faith  in  either.  We  have  seen, 
in  the  cadaver,  lungs  that  had  the  appearance  of  once  being  diseased,  and 
the  history  of  the  patient  made  it  probable  that  they  had  been  tuberculous, 
and  that  the  patient  got  well  of  consumption  and  finally  died  of  some  other 
disease  ;  but  we  believe  nature  performed  the  cure  unassisted.  In  our  opin- 
ion art  is  of  very  little  avail  in  the  cure  of  decided  phthisis.  Stomachs  that 
will  not  digest  the  ordinary  food  of  patients,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  any 
better  with  the  cod-liver  oil,  even  if  it  is  medicine.  Yet  we  would  not  say 
a  word  to  discourage  the  most  thorough  investigations  respecting  this  insi- 
dious disease,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  record  cases  of  what  may 
be  considered  successful  treatment. 

As  to  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  phthisis  and  the  best  means  of  arresting 
it,  one  has  for  a  long  time  occupied  our  attention,  and  we  may  soon  lay  it 
before  our  readers.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  endeavor  to  make  aw  ana- 
lysis of  other  theories  and  speculations  on  the  subject,  and  compare  notes. 


Signor  SartVs  Anatomical^  Physiological  and  Pathological  Collection. — 
We  lately  visited  Signor  Sarti's  collection  of  wax  figures,  which  represent 
the  structure  and  divisions  of  the  human  body,  together  with  morbid  or  pa- 
thological anatomy.  An  hour  was  passed  very  pleasantly,  much  being 
found  in  the  collection  really  interesting  and  instructive.  The  dissections 
are  true  to  nature ;  and  to_  the  practical  student  of  anatomy,  the  models 
afford  great  satisfaction.  No  one  can  see  the  sable  Moorish  girl,  and  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  dissected,  and  hear  the  Signor  de- 
monstrate them  as  they  are  removed,  organ  by  organ,  without  admiring  the 
mechanical  skill  displayed,  and  the  close  adaptation  to  nature.  The  patho- 
logical specimens,  representing  70  various  diseases,  are  a  true  type  of  what 
may  be  seen  in  our  large  hospitals.  To  all,  and  particularly  to  medical 
men,  who  have  never  seen  this  Florentine  Museum,  we  would  recommend 
a  visit  to  the  unique  collection  of  Signor  Sarti,  at  No.  228  Washington  st. 


Dr.  Webster  and  his  Spiritual  Adviser. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Govern- 
or and  Council  to  consult  on  Dr.  Webster's  case,  last  week,  several  indi- 
viduals appeared  in  his  behalf,  and  another  meeting  for  the  same  purpose, 
intended  to  be  the  last,  was  appointed  hr  Thursday  of  this  week;  In  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Putnam's  plea  in  behalf  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  alludes  to  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
late  Dr.  Parkman  were  disposed  of.  He  seems  to  think  there  was  no  spe- 
cial exhibition  of  hard-heartedness  in  the  .case,  but  that  medical  men 
in  general  have  no  sort  of  feeling  in  such  matters,  and  can  cut  or 
slash  the  dead  body  with  perfect  sang  froid.  With  the  utmost  deference 
to  the  rectitude  of  Dr.  Putnam's  intentions  in  endeavoring  to  soften  the 
public  sentiment  respecting  the  atrocity  alluded  to,  we  cannot  allow  the 
profession  to  have  feelings  and  actions  attributed  to  them  which  do  not  in 
fact  exist.    The  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  know  full  well  the 
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importance  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  that  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  benefit  of  science  dissections  of^dead  bodies  would  never  be  made. 
Upon  that  portion  of  the  community  we  have  no  fear  that  the  assertions  of 
Dr.  P.  will  have  any  injurious  influence  ;  but  among  those  who  are  less 
informed,  it  may  produce  unpleasant  feelings  towards  medical  men,  and  in 
div^ers  ways  may  tend  to  bl-ing  reproach  upon  the  profession.  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  for  us  to  state,  as  we  feel  warranted  in  doing,  in  une- 
quivocal terms,  that  the  statements  alluded  to  misrepresent  the  character 
and  feelings  of  the  profession  entirely.  The  whole  fault  in  this  melan- 
choly case  lies  at  the  door  of  the  one  who  now  confesses  that  he  perpe- 
trated the  tragedy.  If  this  same  confession  had  been  made  immediately 
after  the  homicide,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  result  would 
have  been  entirely  different  from  what  jt  now  is. 


Health  of  Boston. — Th«  weekly  report  of  Seaths  for  the  city  still  shows 
an  unusual  state  of  good  health.  The  afTections  of  the  bowels,  which 
generally  at  this  time  begin  to  increase  the  mortality  of  this  as  well  as 
other  cities,  and  which  last  year  were  in  so  many  places  considered  pre- 
cursors of  the  cholera,  have  not  manifested  themselves  as  yet  beyond  their 
usual  prevalence;  indeed  they  scarcely  exhibit  their  average  fatality.  The 
report  the  last  week  shows  the  singular  fact  of  half  as  many  deaths  over 
60  years  of  age  as  there  were  under  5. 


•  Medical  Miscellany. — At  the  late  disastrous  conflagration  in  Philadel- 
phia, it  appears  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  killed  and  wounded. 
The  wounded  were  carried  to  the  hospitals,  presenting  all  kinds  of  cases — 
fractures  of  every  variety,  dislocations,  burns,  concussions,  compression, 
hcz.  &c.  The  explosions  which  caused  many  of  these  accidents  were  from 
saltpetre,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  u'niversally  considered  of  an  explo- 
sive character. — In  the  city  of  Cambridge,  we  learn  there  are  many  cases 
of  typhoid  fever. — Accounts  reach  us  'of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
the  South  and  West. — Dr.  Thomas  Williamson,  who  goes  out  in  the  fri- 
gate Congress  as  Fleet  Surgeon,  for  the  Brazilian  squadron,  has  been  in 
active  service  at  sea  and  on  shore  for  thirty-five  years. — It  is  said  that  cof- 
fee has  been  known  to  cure  the  hooping  cough  in  children.  It  is  to  be 
adnainistered  during  the  paroxysm  in  small  doses.  We  have  never  tried 
it,  but  the  authority  from  which  the  remedy  is  proposed,  makes  it  worthy 
of  trial. 


Married, — At  Norton,  26th  ult.,  Dr.  William  Jackson,  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  to  Miss  Abby  C, 
daughter  of  W.  A.  West,  Esq.,  of  N.— At  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Jervey  to  Susan  Maine, 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Choate,  fornierly  of  Newburyporf. — Dr.  S.  Warren,  of  Wal- 
,  tham,  to  Miss  Susan  E.  Bates. — Dr.  B.  Caro,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  to  Miss  E.  A.  Smith. 

DiEDj—At  New  Haven,  Ct.,  suddeyljf^^^on  the  26th  ult.,  Adin  Hall,  M.D.,  aged  63. 

Dfi'iths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  July  13th,  54. — Males,  27 — females,  27. 
Apoplexy,  1 — iutlammation  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  10 — convulsions,  4 — cholera  infantum,! 
— chorea,  1 — canker,  2 — debility,  2 — dysentery,  2 — dropsy  of  brain,  3— drowned,  2 — erysipelas,  1 
— scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  1 — rheumatic  fever,  2 — gangrene,  1 — hooping  cough,  1— -infantile 
diseases,  2 — disease  of  ihe  liver,  1 — marasmus,  4 — old  age,  2 — overdose  of  laudanum,  1 — palsy, 
1 — smallpox,  3^ — inflammation  of  the  stomach,  1 — unknown,! — worms,  1. 

Under  5  y^ars,  22 — between  5  and  20  years,  4 — between  20  and  40  years,  15 — between  40 
ar^d  60  years,  2 — over  60  years,  11.   Americans,  26}  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  29. 
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The  Roper  Hospital. — This  Institution,  founded  by  the  munificence  of 
the  late  Col.  Thomas  Roper,  of  Charleston,  will  probably  go  into  operation 
much  sooner  than  was  contemplated  by  the  legatee.  One  of  the  clauses 
of  his  will  specified  that  the  building  should  not  be  erected  until  fourteen 
years  shall  have  expired  from  the  date  of  his  death,  unless  a  donation  or 
donations,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Trustees  to  proceed  immediately  to  its 
erection,  should  in  the  meantime  be  received  from  other  sources  ;  in  which 
event  they  are  authorized  to  build  the  Hospital.  The  City  Council  of 
Charleston,  with  great  liberality,  have  contributed  a  sum  sufficiently  large, 
when  added  to  the  present  funds  of  the  Hospital,  to  enable  the  Trustees  to 
commence  operations.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  in  January,  18-52.  We  take  pleasure  in  record- 
ing this  act  of  charity,  inasmuch  as  acts  of  a  similar  kind  are  somewhat 
rare  at  the  South.  While  we  have  frequent  accounts  of  munificent  be- 
quests, for  similar  purposes,  by  the  wealthy  men  of  the  Northern  cities,  it 
is  very  rare  to  hear  of  such  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  not  flooded  by  paupers  (which  is  the  class  that  sup- 
plies the  hospitals  with  patients),  as  are  those  cities.  But  we  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  foreign  paupers,  who  need  asylums  of  that  character. — 
Charleston  ( S.  C.)  Med,  Jour. 


Remarkable  Length  of  Cord.  By  Dr.  Neugebauer. — After  a  natural 
labor,  the  funis  was  found  coiled  round  the  child's  body  six  times.  It  was 
of  normal  structure,  but  very  thin,  and  is  supposed  by  the  author  to  be  the 
longest  on  record.  It  measured  67|  Schleswig  inches  (1.653  metre). 
Busch,  in  2077  births,  found  only  four  examples  of  the  funis  measuring 
from  40  to  46  inches.  Osiander  mentions  one  of  50  inches  as  a  most  rare 
occurrence.  Siebold  indicates  one  of  52,  Michaelis  one  of  53,  Baude- 
locque  one  of  57;  one  of  this  last  length  having  also  been  observed  once  in 
12,329  births,  at  the  Prague  Lying-in  Institution.  The  longest,  prior  to 
the  present  one,  was  indicated  as  measuring  60  inches,  by  Michaelis. — Cas- 
par's Wochenschrift,  1849,  No.  41. 


Medicine  in  Spain. — It  seems  that  of  late  the  youth  of  Spain  have  mani- 
fested so  marked  a  preference  for  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  and  so 
decided  a  repugnance  at  the  very  name  of  a  trade,  that  the  minister  of  the 
interior  has  thought  it  expedient  to  circulate  the  following  notice  very  ex- 
tensively : — "  In  a  social  point  of  view,"  says  the  minister,  "  the  country 
loses,  in  each  of  its  members  thus  disgraced,  a  useful  individual ;  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  society  is  thus  deprived  of  capital  which  becomes 
unfruitful.  Meanwhile,"  adds  he,  "  our  sea-ports  want  pilots,  our  manu- 
factories want  dyers,  designers,  weavers ;  we  have  a  lack  of  men  skilled 
in  engineering,  in  mechanics,  &;c. ;  in  a  word,  every  branch  of  industry 
languishes  for  want  of  qualified  artisans." — Union  Medicale. 


Appointment  of  Army  Surgeons. — The  Board  of  Army  Surgeons,  lately 
assembled  in  New  York,  have  approved  of  Asst.  Surgeons  Chas.  H.  Lamb, 
Richard  H.  Coolidge,  and  Alexis  H.  Witherspoon  for  promotion  to  the  Me- 
dical Stafi'.  The  following  applications  for  Asst.  Surgeons  have  been  ap- 
proved: — Samuel  W.  Crawford  and  Wm.  H.  Tingley,  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  J.  Milhan,  New  York;  Aquilla  T.  Ridgley,  Louisiana;  Chas.  Page 
and  Archibald  Taylor,  Virginia;  Charles  Sutherland,  Pennsylvania. 
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ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 


Honesty  stultum. 


BY  ROBERT  DICE,  M,D. 

The  safety  of  Homoeopathy  lies  in  its  mystery  ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  its  doctrine  of  similia  similia  curant  is  the  most 
impudent  mis-statement  ever  made.  The  homoeopathist  resembles  a 
juggler,  who  (in  his  infinitesimal  doses)  always  keeps  out  of  sight,  as  it 
were,  and  then  tells  us  that  the  air,  fire  and  water,  which,  in  our  hands, 
have  their  known  ordinary  effects,  produce,  in  his,  results  quite  different, 
because  manipulated,  in  a  certain  way,  into  infinitesimal  dilution  !  Were 
there  the  ordinary  measure  of  magnitude  for  the  homoeopathic  dose,  we 
could  soon  bring  the  theory  to  a  conclusive  test.  We  would  say  to  the 
practitioner  of  this  school — "  If  one  globule  from  this  bottle  produces 
symptoms  analogous  to  inflammation,  then  surely  five,  ten,  twenty,  or 
one  hundred  globules,  will  produce  these  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  de- 
gree. Give  me,  therefore,  one  hundred  globules,  or,  if  they  are  bona 
fide  infinitesimal,  give  me  1000,  or  10,000  ;  I  am  ready  to  stand  the  risk 
of  the  inflammation."  This,  I  have  been  informed,  was  the  proposal 
which  the  late  Mr.  Liston  made.  He  offered  to  swallow,  at  one  dose, 
the  whole  pocket  dispensary  of  a  homoeopathist ;  but  he  was  told,  1  be- 
lieve, that  the  experiment,  even  if  made,  would  not  be  conclusive,  be- 
cause, by  medicines  taken  in  large  or  allopathic  doses,  the  peculiar  ho- 
moeopathic effects  of  small  doses  are  not  developed  (an  apparent  very 
obvious  truism)  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  necessary  that  a  person 
should  be  suffering  from  a  disease  similar  to  that  which  the  medicine 
causes,  before  the  peculiar  effects  of  that  medicine  can  be  illustrated. 
What  a  jumble  this  of  inconsequence,  contradiction  and  assumption.  By 
what  mearis  does  the  homoeopathist  obtain  his  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  medicines  but  by  experiments  on  persons  in  health  ;  elsC;  how  would 
he  know  that  the  eftects  of  any  particular  substnnce  are  sin)ilar  to 
disease  ;  since  the  experiment,  if  made  during  disease,  would  leave 
it  vague  whether  the  morbid  efl^ects  were  due  to  the  drug  or  the  disease. 
Then,  unless  the  modes  of  computation  or  measurement  in  regard  to  ho- 
moeopathic medicines  are  opposed  to  all  others,  and  ^re  of  a  nature 
mysterious  and  miraculous,  it  follows,  that  if  one,  two  or  three  globules 
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of  a  given  substance  cause  symptoms  resembling  inflammatirfn,  fifty  or 
one  hundreH  globules  of  the  same  substance  will  excite  these  symptoms 
in  a  higher  degree.  Tlien  give  us  that  dose.  The  writer  offers,  either 
in  health  or  when  he  chances  to  suffer  from  sickness,  or  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  take  a  thousand  doses  at  once  of  any  substance  what- 
ever of  the  ordinary  infinitesimal  dilutions.  He  stipulates  only  to  have 
two  allopathic  practitioners  to  superintend  the  effect,  in  order  that  they 
may  prove,  as  lie  doubts  not  they  will  easily  do,  that  any  phenomena 
(favorable  or  the  reverse)  which  may  follow,  are  explicable  on  grounds 
altogether  distinct  from  the  infinitesimal  dose  ;  unless,  indeed,  this  is  taken 
in  so  large  a  quantity  as  to  act  on  ordinary  allopathic  principles  ;  which, 
however,  of  tnedicines  infinitesimally  diluted,  many  thousand  doses  ought 
not  to  do.  We  repeat  our  offer.  We  invite  homoeopathists,  by  any  in- 
finitesimal use  of  their  medicines  that  pleases  them,  to^e^  up  in  us  a  pleu- 
risy, pneumonia,  peritonitis  or  fever.  For  the  interests  of  art  and  know- 
ledge, and  for  the  sake  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  infinitesimal  doses,  we 
are  willing  to  incur  the  risk.  But  candor  compels  us,  at  the  same  time, 
to  avow  that  we  consider  we  make  the  offer  with  the  most  perfect  safety  ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  systems.  The 
allopathist  at  will,  and  irrespective  of  the  volition  of  the  patient,  can  by  his 
doses,  purge,  or  cause  to  vomit,  or  to  perspire,  or  to  void  urine  in  large 
quantities — can,  in  short,  act,  at  his  pleasure,  on  important  organs  and 
functions — the  bowels,  stomach,  skin,  kidney,  &;c.  We  can  stimulate 
by  quinine,  or  depress  by  antimony.  But  the  writer,  and  those  who 
think  with  him,  absolutely  defy  homoeopathists,  when  using  only  bo7ia 
Jide  infinitesimal  doses,  to  produce  the  smallest  effect  on  them,  either  in 
health  or  disease.  In  other  words,  we  assert  that  tlie  action  of  infinitesi- 
mal doses  is  purely  imaginary,  and  is  all  ex[)licable  on  the  ground  of 
influencing  the  itnagination  of  persons,  who  are  predisposed  by  faith  in 
the  system,  and  whose  cases  do  not  require  more  active  treatment.  Can 
we  possibly  offer  a  fairer  issue  than  this  ? 

Yet  absui-d  as  the  infinitesimal  doctrine  is,  to  it  (we  verily  believe) 
homoeopathy  chiefly  owes  what  popularity  it  enjoys.  Did  this  system 
not  differ  from  the  Hippocratic  in  the  marvellous  minuteness  of  its  doses, 
but  merely  in  the  principle  on  which  medicines  are  administered,  it 
would  probably  never  have  obtained  any  or  much  attention  ;  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  more  especially  the  morbid  curiosity  of  hypo- 
chondriac men  and  nervous  women,  would  not  have  been  stimulated. 
Whether  the  black  draught  he  was  about  to  swallow  was  to  act  on 
homoeopathic  or  allopathic  principles, a  patient  would  not  have  cared  one 
straw  about  ;  but  when  he  is  not  only  spared  the  black  draught,  but 
required  merely  to  swallow  a  powder  smaller  than  the  smallest  pinch  of 
snuff,  or  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  limpid,  tasteless  and  colorless  water — 
when,  moreover,  he  is  told  that  in  these  he  imbibes  only  a  decillionth  part 
of  the  active  agent,  his  palate  and  his  faculty  of  wonder  are  con- 
jointly interested  in  the  miraculous  circumstance  !  I  need  not  add  what 
every  man  knows,  that,  besides  men  like  Lords  Essex  and  Robert 
Grosvenor,  there  are  multitudes  of  women  (more  excusable,  indeed) 
who  prefer,  whatever  taxes  their  faith,  .stimulates  their  imagination, 
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excites  but  never  satisfies  their  curiosity,  and  exceeds  their  compre- 
hension, to  aught  their  minds  could  falliom  ! 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  quit  the  subject  of  infinitesimal  doses 
without  urging  a  suggestion  on  all  our  alloj)all)ic  brelhren.  It  is  known 
that  two  or  three  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  metro- 
politan homoeopathic  practitioners  was  detected  in  administering  to  a 
delicate  female  patient,  as  infinitesimal  medicine,  a  dose  of  the  chloride 
of  mercury,  such  as  few  allopathists  would  in  the  same  circumstances 
order.  We  apprehend  that  this  mendacious  method  is  (dv  fiom  rare. 
It  were  easy  for  an  homoeopathist  to  administer  an  allopathic  dose  of 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  strychnine,  aconitine,  morphine,  and  other 
powerful  medicines,  as  an  infinitesimal  one.  And  this,  as  we  have  just 
said,  we  doubi  not  is  often  done.  We  therefore  recommend  our  brother 
practitioners  to  embrace  any  opportunities,  consistent  with  gentlemanly 
dealing,  of  obtaining  specimens  of  homoeopathic  medicines,  fiom  friends 
or  patients  who  have  been  under  that  treatment,  and  to  analyze  the 
same.    We  suspect  that  some  curious  disclosures  will  be  the  result. 

Our  total  scepticism,  as  to  any  effect  whatever  from  infinitesimal  doses, 
necessarily  obliges  us  to  the  belief,  that  in  everij  case  in  which  any  bene- 
fit does  result  from  a  medicine  ostensibly  infinitesimal,  a  deception  is  prac- 
tised ;  the  dose  not  being,  in  diminutiveness,  what  it  is  professed  to  be. 
And  hence  will  arise  a  difficulty  to  allopathists  in  practically  confuting 
the  system  of  their  opponents,  by  {)oinling  to  its  inefficiency  ;  since  the 
treatment  of  the  latter  will  be,  and  we  doubt  not  in  many  cases  now  is, 
allopathic,  under  the  colors  of  homoeopathy  ! 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  we  consider  as  the  most  noble  as 
well  as  most  perfect  and  safe  of  all  cures,  to  be  that  which  is  effected 
by  natural  means  only,  by  an  enlightened  and  masterly  application  of 
physiology  ;  and  we  even  think  it  might  be,  with  less  sophistry  and  para- 
dox than  is  employed  on  many  occasions,  maintained,  that  the  means 
just  referred  to  are  the  only  ones  for  which  we  have  clear,  express,  direct 
and  indisputable  warrant.  The  line  of  argument,  however,  necessary 
to  establish  even  the  probability  of  this,  would  be  much  too  transcend- 
ental for  the  pages  of  a  practical  medical  journal.  Besides,  a  contrary 
view  might  be  also  plausibly  maintained,  and  on  another  tack  of  rea- 
soning from  the  transcendental  one  just  adverted  to,  the  use  of  medi- 
cine might  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  a  sort  of  secondary  instinct. 
These  are  grand  and  exciting  inquiries,  for  the  management  of  which 
the  time  we  live  in  is  not  prepared.  With  all  our  vanity  and  imagined 
progress,  we  are  a  gross  age.  The  finest  departments  of  knowledge  and 
social  humanity  are  neither  understood  nor  regarded  by  us,  or  are  named 
only  to  be  derided  and  execrated.  But,  returning  from  this  digression, 
and  leaving  open  the  questions  above  referred  to,  we  shall  simply  remark 
that,  whether  rightly  or  not,  the  use  of  medicine  is  likely  to  be  long  a 
habit  of  the  race.  And  of  the  two  medical  sects  discoursed  of  in  this 
paper,  homosopnthists  and  allopathists,  we  are  well  convinced  that  the 
latter  will  survive,  will  regain  all  the  advantages  it  may  lose,  and  will 
number  the  apparently  most  brilliant  cures.  The  tables  will  be  again 
turned. 
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In  order  to  prove  this,  let  us  for  fi  moment  imagine  that  homoeopathy^ 
with  its  inert  and  slow  tn-atnient,  was  universally  established,  and  that 
the  very  name  and  meiiiory  of  allopathy  had  died  out  of  the  world. 
Let  us  next  imagine  that  nniid  this  state  of  things  an  allopatliist  appear- 
ed, armed  with  opium,  nieir'iry,  antimony,  nitrate  of  potass,  &lc.,  and 
administering  them  in  allopaihic  doses;  giving  this  man,  who  had  been 
for  weeks  sleejvless,  a  night  of  piofound  repose,  by  a  single  pill  (opium)  ; 
sending,  by  the  use  of  a  single  small  powder  (calomel),  that  other  man, 
who  had  been  all  his  life  constipated,  to  his  water-closet,  in  a  state  of 
unprecedented  alvine  urgency  and  excitement  ;  by  a  powder,  equally  mi- 
nute (tartrate  of  antimony),  producing  a  vomitive  cataract  from  the  sto- 
mach of  that  child,  who  had  over-eaten  itself  with  acerb  plums,  and  ached 
in  its  small  abdomen  ;  causing  a  fourth  person  (a  dysuric  patient),  by  a 
powder  not  large  (nitrate  of  potass),  to  charge  his  chamber  utensil  witli 
a  more  brimming  supply  than  the  joyful  man  had  ever  impinged  into 
it  before  !  Why,  the  whole  world  would  go  mad  about  this  allopatliist  • 
He  would  be  called  a  niiracle-worker.  Man  and  woman  would  flock 
all  wildly  after  him.  The  tail  of  his  coat,  if  coats  should  then  be  worn, 
would  be  kissed  by  beseeching  and  by  thankful  lips.  Homoeopathy 
would  be  foigotten,  or  laughed  at  as  the  wretched  dawdling  of  old  wo- 
men ;  and  nothing  would  be  talked  or  thought  of  but  the  apparition  of 
this  wonderful  new  medical  demi-god  ! — London  Lancet. 


CASE  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE  CERVIX  UTERI. 

BY  S.  N.  HARRIS,  M.D.,  SAVANNAH,  GEO. 

On  the  6th  of  December  last,  I  was  requested  to  attend  Mrs.  IVl.,  in 
labor  with  her  first  child.  The  expulsion  of  the  child  was  accomplished 
in  about  eighteen  hours  from  the  first  symptoms  of  labor,  without  any 
other  accident  than  some  little  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  (which  a  moderate 
venesection  readily  overcame),  and,  subsequently,  some  inertia  of  the 
uterus,  for  which  I  successfully  prescribed  5  ss.  secal.  cornut.  In  short, 
it  was  one  of  those  labors  so  often  seen  in  primiparse — more  tedious  than 
difficult. 

In  respect  to  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition,  Mrs.  M.  was  one  of 
the  most  finely-formed  women  I  have  ever  seen  ;  was  industrious  in  her 
habits  ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  her  labor,  had  enjoyed  the  most  robust 
health.  I  was  consequently  unprepared  for  a  serious  accident;  but 
upon  examination,  post-partum,  I  discovered  a  stricture  in  the  uterus, 
beyond  which  the  placenta  was  detained.  My  first  impressions  were,  that 
the  previous  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  had  returned  ;  and  repeated  attempts 
at  manual  dilatation  were  made;  but  the  stricture  remained  impassable — 
refusing  to  admit  a  single  finger.  Copious  venesection  was  then  employ- 
ed, and  my  efforts  at  dilatation  were  then  renewed,  and  continued  until 
11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  (a  period  of  some  eight  or  Jiine  hours).  But  all 
proved  fruitless.  Being  much  exhausted  by  long  watching,  and  observing 
no  disposition  to  vascular  or  nervous  excitement,  and  finding  the  body  of 
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the  uterus  firmly  contracted  upon  the  placenta,  I  contented  pnyself  with 
ordering  a  scruple  of  ergot  every  two  hours,  and  retired  for  the  night — 
hoping  that  uterine  contraction  might  thus  be  equalized,  and  the  mass 
expellfd  before  morning. 

At  7  o'clock  the  next  moining,  finding  my  patient  in  statu  quo,  I  de- 
sired counsel,  and  Dr.  R.  was  called  in.  In  consultation,  it  v\as  decided 
to  continue  the  ergot  every  fifteen  minutes,  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  sa- 
crum, and  anoint  tfie  os  uteri  freely  with  ext.  belladonna — it  being  im- 
possible to  accomplish  anything  by  manual  or  instrumental  operations. 
Up  to  this  tiuie  there  had  been  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and  little 
or  no  discharge  from  the  uterus  ;  but,  some  two  or  three  hours  later,  the 
effects  of  the  belladonna  were  exhibited  in  the  dilated  pupil,  delirium,  and 
increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  ;  and  upon  examination,  per  vaginam, 
the  OS  uteri  was  found  wide  open  and  pendulous :  but,  in  the  cervix^ 
the  same  impassable  stricture  presented  itself.  It  was  not  until  now 
that  the  real  condition  of  things  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  ;  and  I 
am  still  in  doubt  whether  the  stricture  originally  occupied  the  os  uteri, 
and  subsequently  ascended  by  a  vermicular  contraction,  or  whether  its 
exact  location  was  obscured  by  the  tumidity  of  the  parts.  I  incline, 
however,  to  the  former  of  these  opinions. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  foetid  discharges  made  their  appearance, 
and  fever  set  in.  She  was  again  bled,  as  freely  as  was  allowable,  and 
the  chlorides  used  by  injection.  Some  few  pains  were  produced  by  the 
ergot  (which  I  knew  to  be  good),  but  they  were  soon  submerged  in  the 
more  acute  pain  of  uterine  inflammation,  which  had  now  fairly  set  in. 

The  stricture  remained  rigidly  closed  ;  the  abdomen  became  tympani- 
tic and  excessively  tender ;  some  six  or  eight  drachms  of  ergot  had  been 
taken,  without  effect  ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  best,  and,  in 
fact,  the  only  philosophical  treatment,  for  the  future,  would  be  to  com- 
bat the  inflammatory  action,  and  trust  to  the  coming  away  of  the  pla- 
centa by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  uterus  ;  or,  failing  in  this,  to  en- 
deavor to  sustain  the  patient  tfjrough  its  escape,  even  per  stillicidium. 

The  friends  of  the  patient  desiring  further  counsel.  Dr.  A.  was  called 
in,  and  concurred  in  this  opinion.  Venesection  was  again  employed,  but 
moderately  and  with  caution  ;  blisters  to  the  abdomen  and  thighs  were 
applied;  and  alterative  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  given.  The  abdo- 
men, however,  became  more  tympanitic  ;  the  pulse  small  and  thready; 
delirium  came  on  ;  and,  the  next  evening,  she  sank  and  died. 

Autopsy,  twelve  Hours  after  Death. — Upon  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  escaped  ;  but,  contrary  to  expectation, 
there  were  but  few  traces  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  uterus  was 
found  rising  above  the  pubis,  (juite  black  and  gangrenous  in  the  body 
and  fundus,  but  shading  off  into  a  pinkish  hue  as  it  approached  the  os 
and  cervix,  and  upon  the  broad  ligaments  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The 
ovaria  were  not  sensibly  affected.  Upon  cutting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  the  placenta  was  found  in  a  state  of  complete  putridity,  and  en- 
tirely filling  the  cavity  down  to  the  stricture  in  the  cervix;  and,  upon 
examination,  presented  numerous  calcareous  concretions  upon  its  uterine 
surface  and  in  its  internal  structure. 
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The  stricture  was  very  dense,  finii  and  close,  and  would  not  have 
more  than  admitted  a  largf^-sized  bougie,  llie  remaining  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  presented  but  H^w  traces  of  inflammation  ;  and  it  was  made 
quite  evident  tliat  deaili  had  been  produced  solely  by  gangrene  of  the 
iitt'rus,  eni;(Midered  by  putrefact'on  of  the  placenta. 

Oh.servntions. — Th<'  a!)()ve  is  oiie  of  those  melancholy  cases  in  which 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  accoue.heur  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  without 
avail.    It  is  possible  that  galvanism  may  have  eflected  something ;  but 
the  necessary  apparatus  could  not  l)e  conveniently  had  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  not,  tl)erefore,  tried.    I  would  suggest,  however,  that,  in  case  of 
failure,  the  irritating  effects  of  the  fluid  upon  the  already-excited  tissues 
n)ight  prove  positively  injurious.    I  have  known  acute  inflammation  set 
up,  in  a  disabled  joint,  in  process  of  recovery,  by  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity.   On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  considered  that,  in  a  case  like  the 
above,  the  practitioner  has  "  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose." 
Still,  it  should  be  recollected  that,  in  cases  of  retained  placenta,  the 
organism  often  refuses  to  be  contaminated  by  the  putridity,  or  is  sup- 
ported through  it  ;  and  the  mass  is  ultimately  expelled  spontaneously, 
or  comes  away  piece-meal.    Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  saw,  in  the 
practice  of  another  physician,  a  case  of  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
where  the  stricture  embraced  the  neck  of  the  dead  foetus,  and  held  it 
in  durance  for  five  days — refusing,  obstinately,  to  yield  to  the  traction 
of  instruments,  or  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  ergot  or  any  other  uterine 
excitant  ;  but,  finally,  without  any  assignable  cause,  expelled  the  whole 
of  its  contents  (in  a  state  of  putrefaction)  at  a  single  pain  ;  and  the  wo- 
man did  well.    The  nature  of  the  accident,  too,  it  appears  to  me,  is  not 
such  as  would  precisely  indicate  tlie  application  of  electricity.    Nor  am 
I  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  ergot.    The  affection  is  a 
tonic  spasm  of  the  cervical  fibres — its  pathology  consisting,  undoubtedly, 
in  irritation  at  tlie  roots  of  the  particular  nerves  there  distributed — and 
might,  so  far  as  medicinal  agents  are  concerned,  be  more  properly  treated 
with  counter-irritation  to  the  spinal  column,  by  strychnine,  cannabis  In- 
dica,  &ic.    These,  liovvever,  are  mere  suggestions,  originating  in  subse- 
quent reflection,  and  upon  which  I  am  unable  to  place  the  weight  of 
experimental  success,  but  which  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  future  value. 

In  reference  to  the  placenta-hook  or  crotchet  of  Dewees,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be  available  in  such  cases.  Presuming  that  its  introduction 
could  be  effected — which  is  problematical  enough — the  structure  of 
this  body  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  sustain  the  necessary  traction  without 
laceration  ;  besides,  injury  might  be  done  to  the  uterus  by  the  slipping 
of  the  insf'ument.  Tlie  treatment,  then,  of  uterine  stricture  being  still 
imperfect,  I  will  venture  to  propose  an  instrument  which  is  believed 
theoretically  to  fulfil  the  indication — its  practical  utility  remaining  to  be 
tested.  For  the  principle  upon  which  it  operates,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
C.  P.  Richardson,  who  suggested  the  ordinary  glove-stretcher  (to  be 
seen  in  the  dry-goods  stores)  as  an  illustration.  A  better  conception 
of  the  instrument  I  have  in  view  may  probably  be  given  to  obstetricians 
by  referring  them  to  the  tri-valve  speculum  (manufactured  by  Tiemann, 
of  New  York)  as  its  foreshadowing,  so  to  speak.    The  central  shaft,  for 
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facliitating  the  introduction  of  the  speculum,  would,  of  course,  disap- 
pear, and  be  re-placed  by  solidity  in  the  blades,  each  of  which  should 
represent  the  longitudinal  third  of  a  long  narrow  cone,  highly  polislied 
and  rounded  at  the  apex.  The  three  blades,  closed  in  this  form,  could 
thus  be  made  to  penetrate  the  stricture,  and,  by  an  arrangement  similai-  to 
that  of  the  speculum,  their  expansion  could  be  effected.  It  would  be 
necessary,  in  the  instrument  I  have  in  view,  that  the  leverage  should  be 
much  greater  than  in  the  speculum,  and  that  the  screw  regulating  the 
expansion  of  the  blades  should  work  with  the  least  possible  friction,  be- 
sides affording  sufficient  purchase  for  the  exertion  of  all  necessary  power. 

The  advantages  of  an  instrument  of  three  blades  over  one  of  two  are 
these: — I.  The  greater  diffusion  of  the  pressure  upon  the  stricture. 
2.  The  dilatation  being  triangular  instead  of  oblong. 

The  operation  would  be  as  follows: — The  blades,  being  closed  and 
well  oiled,  should  be  passed  through  the  stricture,  either  with  or  without 
the  use  of  a  speculum,  and,  when  introduced,  expanded  by  means  of  the 
screw.  By  proceeding  gradually  and  gently,  it  is  probable  that  the 
spasm  will  be  ultimately  fatigued  into  relaxation,  and  the  end  accom- 
plished.—  Charleston  Medical  Journal, 


NEW  PREPARATIONS  OF  VALERIAN. 

BY  A.  K.   GARDNER,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

In  regard  to  no  part  of  the  science  of  medicine,  are  the  opinions  of 
practitioners  so  diverse,  as  on  the  value  which  they  assign  lo  the  va- 
rious agents  en^ployed  in  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  mankind.  Much 
unjust  opprobrium  has  fallen  upon  the  profession  on  this  account ;  and 
the  oft-quoted  remark,  that  "  doctors  differ,"  comes  from  those  who, 
because  different  remedial  agents  are  employed  by  different  persons, 
erroneously  suppose  that  the  two  have  a  different  view  of  the  disease. 
They  cannot  see,  that  to  arrive  at  the  same  place,  one  traveller  may 
choose  a  horse  and  another  a  mule,  and  yet  each  follow  the  same  route. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  different  theory  may  cause  a  different  treatment. 
One  may  consider  erysipelas  as  a  disease  of  plethora,  and  may  use  the 
lancet,  and  depletions ;  another,  considering  the  disease  produced  by  de- 
bility, will  give  quinine  and  stimulants. 

But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
Radix  Valeriance.  This  plant  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  where  it  is  found 
growing  abundantly  in  the  damp  woods  and  meadows,  as  well  as  upon 
the  dry  and  more  elevated  grounds.  But  though  it  is  found  growing 
naturally  all  over  the  Continent,  it  does  not  seem  to  arrive  to  such  per- 
fection as  in  England.  And  it  is  from  thence,  that  our  supply  is  princi- 
pally obtained.  Holland  produces  a  little,  which  is  occasionally  seen  in 
our  market.  There  is,  however,  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  roots  of  these  two  varieties.  The  Dutch  is  much  smaller, 
shrivelled  and  stunted  in  its  appearance  ;  of  a  much  darker  color,  and 
possessing  far  less  of  the  peculiar  smell  which  characterizes  this  plant. 
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It  lias  always  been  considered  as  possessing  less  virtues  than  the  En- 
gl is  li. 

Within  a  very  short  time — possibly  three  years — a  very  limited  sup- 
ply of  still  a  third  variety,  has  been  offered  in  our  markets.  This  may 
be  called  the  American.  Valerian  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  as 
as  been  stated.  Its  presence,  therefore,  deserves  some  explanation. 
Some  years  ago,  Messrs.  Brinley  h  Co.,  of  Boston,  imported  some  of 
the  living  root  from  England,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Shakers 
at  Enfield,  New  Hampshire.  It  is  from  this  germ  that  the  American 
valerian  of  our  market  is  produced.  Whether  from  the  favorable  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  this  country,  or  from  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  it,  by  the  skilful  farmers  and  agriculturists  of  this  fraternity, 
I  know  not,  but  from  either  or  both,  has  sprung  up  valerian  far  superior 
in  its  appearance  to  the  best  produced  in  England.  Perhaps  the  Vale- 
riana Officinalis  is  not  cultivated  in  England,  and  that  the  difference  in 
its  appearance  may  have  arisen  solely  from  the  care  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  most  careless  glance  at  the  two  varieties,  shows 
a  marked  difference,  and  in  favor  of  the  American.  The  root  is  clearer, 
of  a  more  yellow  or  brown  color;  the  cylindrical  fibres  are. longer,  larger 
in  circumference,  and  freer  from  knots,  and  presents  none  of  the  knob- 
by, gnarled  appearance  which  characterizes  the  Dutch,  and  is  more  or 
less  observant  in  the  English  speciinens.  In  addition  to  this,  the  aroma 
is  far  more  fresh,  freer  from  any  musty  additions,  and  in  strength  is  allow- 
ed to  be  certainly  as  strong,  if  not  superior  to  the  English.  So  much 
for  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  American  article. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  properties,  the  superiority  which  it  is  shown 
to  possess  over  the  English,  is  not  more  apparent  than  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  their  intrinsic  virtues. 

Valerian  is  characterized  as  a  mild  stimulant,  with  especial  direction  to 
the  nervous  system,  but  without  narcotic  effect.  Various  diseases  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  benefited  by  this  root,  but  its  use  has  lately  been 
limited  to  spasmodic  and  nervous  complaints.  It  has  been  administered 
in  powder,  but  used  in  that  form  it  has  irritated  the  alimentary  canal. 
Given  in  infusion,  a  large  proportion  of  its  virtues,  which  consist  in  a 
volatile  oil,  escape.  The  most  common  form  is  the  tincture.  This 
preparation  has  been  found  of  most  uncertain  value,  partly  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  rooc  while  drying — from  the  injury  it  receives  in  ex- 
portation, but  more  from  the  fact  that  the  alcohol  extracts  other  qualities, 
which  not  only  render  the  extract  less  efficient,  but  also  produces  nausea 
and  gastric  derangement.  To  obviate  all  these  objections,  the  Messrs. 
Brinley  have  made  a  fluid  extract  from  the  green  root,  before  any  part 
of  its  virtues  have  been  evaporated,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  pre- 
sent to  the  profession  a  most  valuable  medicine,  possessing  all  the  virtues 
of  all  heretofore-made  preparations,  in  an  increased  degree,  without  the 
qualities  which  detract  from  the  value  of  the  powder  and  the  tincture. 
Having  used  the  preparation  quite  extensively  for  hysteria,  nervousness 
resulting  from  masturbation,  delirium  tremens,  &ic.  (were  it  necessary  I 
could  give  numerous  cases),  I  am  prepared  to  express  my  firm  belief  in 
its  superiority  to  any  form  of  valerian  which  has  been  before  presented  to 
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the  community.  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  the  profession  gene- 
rally in  iNew  England,  where  this  preparation  is  in  daily  use,  and  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  physicians  of  this  city. 

The  following  is  from  A.  A.  Hayes,  the  State  Assayer,  which  gives 
the  analysis  of  its  ingredients.  Some  reconmiendations  lollow,  from  va- 
rious distinguished  professors  in  New  England. 

"  Oil  of  Valerian^  as  furnished  by  Elder  Farker.  May  6th,  1849. 
Lowell. — Tliis  oil,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  contains  valerianic  acid,  a 
neutral  body,  besides  the  volatile  oil  of  valerian.  After  exposure  to  air 
and  moisure,  an  interchange  of  the  elements  takes  place,  a  crystalline 
body  appears,  while  the  quantity  of  valerianic  acid  is  increased. 

"  The  crystalline  body  appears,  by  the  analysis  of  Adolph  Schliesser, 
Esq.,  to  be  new.  In  its  general  character  it  resembles  camphor,  but 
differs  from  Borneot  and  Valerol,  in  chemical  properties.  PuriOed  by 
solution  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  water,  it  presents  delicate  pris- 
matic crystals  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  While  cold  they  are  nearly  odor- 
less, wiih  a  slight  aromatic,  very  bitter  taste.  This  substance  is  vola- 
tile, and  when  heated  has  the  odor  of  valerian  oil.  It  melts  into  a  per- 
fect fluid,  which  becomes  a  crystallized  mass  on  cooling. 

The  specific  giavity  of  well-formed  prismatic  crystals  is  at  60  F. 
1033  to  1055,  while  the  solid  crystalline  masses  are  suspended  in  a  fluid 
of  Sp.  Gr.  of  1076.  Slowly  heated,  fusion  takes  place  at  198  4-10^ 
F.,  to  197  7-10°  F. ;  the  transparent  fluid  remains,  when  cooled,  to 
195°  F.,  but  as  it  passes  to  the  solid  form,  the  thermometer  marks  196 
to  197  F.  Below^  180°  the  vapor  rises  rapidly,  and  condenses  in  frost- 
like, delicate,  needly  prisms  of  extreme  purity.  It  is  probable  that  the 
neutral  body  referred  to  above,  is  connected  with  the  production  of  this 
new  camphor,  but  as  yet  experiments  are  wanting.  Mr.  Schliesser  pre- 
fers to  get  more  complete  determinations,  before  he  gives  the  results 
of  the  ultimate  analysis  he  has  made. 

The  oil  as  obtained,  contains  all  the  medicinal  constituents  of  the 
root,  and  in  practice  has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  some  fine 
samples  of  French  manufacture.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  natural  fresh 
root  for  its  production,  insures  a  very  perfect  product,  while  the  process 
is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  all  the  eminent  chemists  who  have  studied 
the  product  of  valerian  to  the  present  time." 

Prof.  Phelps,  of  Dartmouth  College,  speaking  very  highly  of  its  effi- 
cacy, says  : — In  your  method  of  preparation,  the  active  principle  is 
detached  from  the  nauseating  constituents  of  the  root,  and  obtained  in 
solution.  We  may  look  upon  the  Fluid  Extract,  as  a  solution  of  vale- 
rianic acid."  Prof  Cleaveland,  of  Brunswick  College,  says  : — "  It  con- 
tains the  active,  medicinal  principle  of  valerian  in  a  purer,  more  simple 
and  concentrated  state  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  root  wifh  which 
I  am  acquainted."  Dr.  Sted(nan,  of  the  City  Institution,  Boston,  says  : 
— In  many  cases  where  opium  is  inadniissible  as  a  narcotic,  anodyne, 
or  antispasmodic,  this  Extract  of  Valerian  seems  to  answer  the  indication 
quite  perfectly."  Professors  Mott  and  Parker,  of  this  city,  have  also 
expressed  their  good  opinion  of  this  preparation.  It  is  confessedly  a 
s'nnple  extract,  made  by  boiling  the  fresh  root  in  pure  water,  with  the 
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addition  of  a  little  alcohol  as  a  preservaat.  From  the  trial  which  I  have 
given  it,  1  am  convinced  thai  it  will  be  found  to  supersede  the  use  of 
assafoetida,  musk,  camphor,  castor,  &ic.,  in  a  great  degree.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  I  have  found  that  fiom  twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  is 
an  ordinary  dose,  repeated  as  often  as  every  half  hour  if  necessary.  In 
delirium  tremens  much  more  can  be  advantageously  administered. — Neiu 
York  Journal  of  Medicine, 


ORBITAL  TUMOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir,— In  the  last  number  of  your  valuable  Journal,  I  observe  that 
you  mention  a  case  of  protuberance  of  the  eyes,  from  supposed  orbital 
tumors.  The  case  is  reported  by  your  correspondent  as  occurring  in  the 
St.  George's  Hospital,  London.  The  graphic  description  tliere  given  of 
this  case  will  apply  equally  well  to  one  which  I  saw  and  operated  upon 
last  month,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State. 

Tlie  interesting  patient  is  a  daughter  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
Congress,  and  is  only  15  years  of  age.  The  [)rotuberance  of  this,  the 
left  eye,  began  about  four  years  ago,  without  pain  or  any  other  uneasi- 
ness. When  I  saw  her  at  Geneva — where  J  lecture  on  surgery — I 
found  the  eye  almost  out  on  the  cheek;  the  lids  would  not  cover  it, 
though  otherwise  it  looked  normal.  The  motions  of  the  ball  correspond- 
ed but  feebly  with  the  oth^^r  eye  ;  vision  was  entirely  gone,  and  the  iris 
did  not  respond  to  light.  The  general  appearance  of  the  eye,  was  that 
of  health  ;  the  fluids  were  clear,  and  the  tissues  appeared  normal.  The 
lids  had  begun  to  be  irritated  by  the  abnormal  stretching  over  the  ball. 

After  a  consultation,  it  was  decided,  inasmuch  as  full  trial  had  been 
made  of  all  the  ordinary  medical  means,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  that  an  operation 
should  be  performed.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Lee,  Dr.  Coventry,  and  Dr. 

 ,  with  two  pupils  of  the  College,  I  performed  the  operation  of 

extirpating  the  eye.  We  administered  chloroform  and  ether,  until  the 
patient  was  entirely  insensible  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  operation. 
We  found  that  the  optic  nerve  had  disappeared  to  a  mere  shred,  that 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  had  also  been  nearly  absorbed,  while  the  ball 
rested  upon  some  tumor  which  filled  completely  the  orbital  cavity.  This 
tmnor,  after  carefully  dissecting  around  it,  was  extirpated,  and  found  to 
hMve  no  very  important  points  of  adhesion  ;  it  was  precisely  the  shape 
of  the  orbit,  and  filled  it  entirely.  On  examination,  it  appeared  to  be 
composed  simply  of  adipose  tissue  ;  some  little  hardening  of  which 
was,  however,  observed  near  the  anterior  and  internal  portion.  The  he- 
morrhage, after  and  during  the  operation,  was  very  considerable,  but  was 
effectually  controlled  by  filling  the  orbit  with  a  piece  of  sponge,  and 
keeping  up  a  continued  pressure,  first  by  the  fingers,  then  by  a  bandage 
placed  around  the  head.    The  patient  bore  the  effects  of  the  operation 
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very  well,  her  system  having,  by  the  following  morning,  rallied,  and  com- 
pletely re-acted.  Three  days  aftervvaids,  on  removing  the  sponge  from 
the  orbit,  the  latter  was  found  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  from  which 
a  small  quantity  of  watery  sanies  oozed.  The  parts  were  dressed  with 
simple  cold  water  dressings,  and  the  patient  directed,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Coventry,  to  lake  small  doses  of  morphia,  in  case  any 
considerable  restlessness  occurred. 

Since  the  operation,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  from  the  patient,  and 
understand  she  is  doing  very  well. 

From  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  under  the  head  of 
Tumors  in  the  Orbit,"  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  the  tumor 
itself,  I  am  led  to  anticipate  a  favorable  result  in  this  case.  "  The  cellu- 
lar texture  in  the  orbit,  like  that  in  other  parts,  may  become  the  seat 
of  various  adventitious  growths,  called  tumors  ;  these  may  be  sarcoma- 
tous, steatomatous,  or  encysted,  the  latter  being  met  with  much  more 
frequently  than  the  two  forn)er  kinds.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  tumors  in 
the  orbit  have  been  of  malinnant  character."  *  *  *  *  "  When  the 
existence  of  a  tumor  in  the  orbit  has  been  ascertained,  the  most  ad- 
visable course,  indeed  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  the  com- 
plaint, in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  that  of  extirpation  by  a  sur- 
gical operation.    The  sooner  this  is  accomplished  the  better." 

The  mode  of  operating,  for  tumors  in  the  orbit,  must  of  course  be  va- 
ried according  to  circumstances ;  the  plan  adopted  in  the  above  case 
was  as  follows.  With  a  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  the  external  an- 
gle of  the  eyelids  was  divided,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  or  an  inch — the  point  of  the  knife  having  been  introduced  at 
the  angle,  on  the  internal  surface,  and  brought  out  beyond  the  external 
canthus,  through  the  integuments,  and  the  intervening  tissues  divided 
by  pressing  the  knife  outwards.  Blood  flowed  freely  from  a  small  ves- 
sel, which  required  considerable  attention  before  we  could  proceed  with 
the  operation.  The  lids  were  then  separated,  and  the  upper  one  sus- 
tained firmly  by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  through  it  with  a  needle. 
The  membrana  conjunctiva  was  then  carefully  divided,  between  the  ball 
and  the  upper  eyelid,  with  a  scalpel.  On  introducing  the  point  of  a 
finger  into  the  incision,  the  ball  of  the  eye  was  found  to  rest  upon  a  tu- 
mor which  filled  the  orbit,  the  muscles  and  optic  nerve  having  wasted  to 
mere  shreds.  The  conjunctiva  was  now  divided  between  the  ball  and 
the  under  lid,  and  the  remaining  attachments  of  the  eye  separated  and 
the  eye  removed.  A  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  strong  double  liga- 
ture, was  then  passed  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tumor  trans- 
versely. Sustaitiing  the  tumor  with  the  left  hand,  by  means  of  the  liga- 
ture, it  was  carefully  separated  from  the  orbit,  in  every  direction  down  to 
the  point,  with  the  knife  above  mentioned.  The  cavity  of  the  orbit 
was  immediately  filled  with  blood,  which  threatened  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage. This  was  controlled  completely,  as  above  stated,  with  the  sponge 
and  bandage,  the  former  having  been  saturated  with  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc.  James  Bryan. 

Philadelphia,  July  8,  1850. 
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RHEUMATISM,  WITH  SIGNS  OF  CARDIAC  AFFECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jcurnal. 

Sir, — If  you  consider  the  following  case,  taken  from  my  note-book,  of 
sufficient  interest,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  giving  it  a  place  in 
your  useful  Journal.  Yours,  &ic. 

Boston,  July  19,  1850.  Cornelius  Spain,  M.D. 

Patrick  Galvin,  aged  36,  living  in  the  city  of  Boston,  above  the  mid- 
dle size,  dark  hair,  bilio-nervous  temperairtent,  by  tiade  a  mason,  engaged 
his  passage  in  Liverpool  in  the  Packet  Ship  "  Western  Star,"  foi-  Bos- 
ton, whicli  sailed  on  the  8th  ultimo.  Having  the  medical  charge  of  that 
ship,  he  came  under  my  care.  His  symptoms  were  as  Ibllows  : — Occa- 
sionally general  pains,  inuscular  as  well  as  in  the  joints,  but  particularly 
in  the  right  knee,  which  was  pale,  and  painful  on  pressure,  or  in  the  act 
of  walking,  which  he  peribrmed  with  considerable  difficulty  and  not 
without  the  aid  of  two  slicks — it  was  also  very  much  swollen  ;  counte- 
nance of  a  saffron  color,  somewhat  puffed  and  shining,  at  times  changing 
and  degenerating  into  a  white,  or  yt-llowish-white  color  ;  conjunctivae 
turgid,  and  cornea  of  right  eye  exinbiting  a  yellowish-brown  appearance, 
with  bright-red  streaks  converging  towaids  pupil,  particularly  in  the  in- 
ner canthus.  Region  of  Chest. — When  viev\ing  it  in  the  recunibent 
position,  it  appeared  well  formed,  but  preternaiurally  elevated  inferiorly, 
in  flesh,  and  color  natural.  On  percussion,  the  lower  third  af  right  lung, 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  gives  out  a  dull  sound,  with,  on  applying  the 
stethoscope,  mixed  crepitating  and  mucous  lales  ;  upper  two  thirds  na- 
tural, witli  this  exception,  that,  in  tlie  recumbent  position,  respiration  be- 
came masked,  especially  under  clavicle,  and  in  a  corres|)onding  manner 
backwards.  Left  lung,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly — the  lower  two 
thirds,  and  cardiac  region  in  particular,  emitted  on  percussion  dulness 
abnormal,  and  well  marked  with  puerile  respiration  in  upper  third,  and 
total  absence  of  respiration  posteriorly,  alternating  at  intervals  to  natural 
on  change  of  position.  Region  of  Heart, — On  the  whole  dull.  Stetho- 
scopic  signs — heart's  action  strong,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  masked,  par- 
ticularly its  apex,  accompanied  with  a  gurgUng  noise  with  bruit  de  souf- 
flet  in  centre,  with,  higher  up,  and  to  right  side,  well-marked  bruit  de 
rape.  Abdominal  Syni'ptoms. — On  retaining  still  the  recumbent  position 
and  laying  bare  the  abdomen,  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric 
regions  a()peared  somewhat  elevated,  which  upon  striking  in  the  usual 
way  elicited  a  dull  pain,  particularly  in  the  former  region,  shooting  back- 
wards and  towards  edge  of  liver,  which  was  felt  somewhat  lower  down 
than  natural,  rather  behind  and  below  the  stomach,  and  running  back- 
wards. On  making  rather  hard  pressure,  considerable  pain  was  caused 
in  lunibar  region.  No  present  pain,  or  other  remarkable  symptom.  The 
patient  feels  little  or  no  pain  in  upper  extremities,  other  than  noticed  above, 
but  does  in  lower,  particularly  in  riglit  knee,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
symptoms  already  enumerated,  is  quite  stiff,  and  in  the  act  of  walking 
be  can  with  difficulty  raise  it.  When  up  for  some  time,  the  legs  and 
feet  swell,  and  pit  on  pressure.    Has  considerable  thirst,  and  drinks  large 
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quantities  ;  urine  abundant  and  straw-colored,  but  occasionally  exhibiting 
a  reddisb  brown  color,  and  quickly  depositing-  a  brick-dust  sediment.  He 
spends  the  nights  restless  and  walchlul.  Tongue  white,  and  coated  a 
yellowisli  brown  in  centre  and  far  back,  with  papillae  elevated.  Pulse 
of  light  wrist  scarcely,  if  at  all,  lelt  in  any  change  of  position  ;  not  so, 
however,  the  left,  which  is  ever  varying,  sometimes  down  to  the  na- 
tural standard,  soft  and  compressible,  at  otliers  up  to  100  and  more  hard, 
bounding  and  intermittent. 

Jn  tbe  patient's  earlier  days,  he  went  to  sea  in  several  short  voyages 
— working  hard,  but  living  temperately  all  the  while.  He  was  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  about  six  years  ago,  and  had  fever  and  ague  there,  which 
he  said  were  caused  by  drinking  the  bad  water  of  that  region.  He 
dates,  however,  the  first  break-down  of  his  health  from  that  period,  com- 
bined with  the  scorching  suns  of  the  West  India  Islands,  some  of  which 
he  visited.  But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point ;  he  states,  that  about  three 
years  ago,  while  working  at  his  trade,  in  an  elevated  situation,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  severe  pain  in  riglit  hip,  for  which  he  was  dry-cup- 
ped,  and  had  some  medicine,  and  shordy  after  the  rheumatic  pains,  he, 
set  in.  He  was  for  several  weeks  in  a  hospital,  and  took  considerable 
quantities  of  medicine,  and  hot. baths,  with  marked  benefit  for  the  time 
being  ;  but  on  any  exposure  liis  symptoms  were  sure  to  return.  He 
took  hydriodate  of  potass,  and  morphine  in  large  quantities,  and  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  "cold-water"  cure,  with  very  uncertain  results.  In 
fact,  he  left  nothing  undone  to  undo  himself. 

His  case  is  interesting  in  several  points  of  view;  the  rheumatism,  always 
apparent  to  the  senses,  painful  especially  at  night,  and  shifting  from  one 
limb  to  another,  true  to  the  identity  of  the  structure  always  the  point 
of  attack,  has  not  left  the  pericardiiun  untouched.  Why  this  gurgling 
noise  ?  Why  this  bruit  de  souffict,  indicating,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium.  He  states  he  was  not  bled, 
either  generally  or  locally,  for  this  attack.  He  never  took  mercury,  at 
least  his  mouth  was  not  made  sore,  but  he  was  dry  [?]  cupped.  Now 
this  man  says  he  was  a  strong  man  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  for  he 
even  still  preserves  the  outward  conformation  of  being  so  at  one  time. 
Why,  then,  eschew  venesection  and  mercury  ;  for  even  though  something 
should  forbid  their  use — and  I  don't  see  what  could  do  so — would  they 
not  be  most  excellent,  nay,  I  will  add,  indispensable  remedies  to  combat 
other  symptoms,  steady  but  long  persistent  ;  for  on  looking  above  we 
shall  see  the  state  of  countenance,  swelled  feet,  and  preternatural  ful- 
ness in  region  of  the  liver;  even  the  spleen,  what  of  it?  and  not  a  grain 
of  mercury  he  took.  He  might  have  t-iken  quinine  in  large  or  small 
doses,  but  this  does  not  appear.  Further,  look  at  the  lungs,  and  the 
state  they  present — engorged,  indicating,  no  doubt,  the  presence  of  a 
fluid,  which  if  the  hydriorlate  of  potass  had  a  tendency  to  lessen,  it  could 
not  get  a  fair  trial  from  its  acting  too  much  on  the  bowels.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  voyage  he  did  not  do  well — he  brought  with  him  a  small 
vial  of  morphine  (which  was  to  prove  the  most  essential  item  in  the 
category  of  the  patient's  supplies).  Of  this  powerful,  but  must  useful 
medicine,  he  took  from  five  to  seven  grains  daily ;  but  through  some  mis- 
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hap  or  other  this  hltle  bottle  was  broken,  and  the  contents  lost,  and 
with  it  were  lost  his  peace  of  mind,  and  of"  consequence  his  sleep. 
Under  such  a  state  of  tilings  he  felt  most  wretched,  and  found  relief  only 
fronri  large  doses  of  laudanum  at  bed-time — (I  should  have  remarked 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  morphine  for  a  long  time)  ;  but 
thinking  unfavorably  enough  of  the  rheumatism,  I  entertained  a  much 
worse  opinion  of  his  system  being  so  completely  narcotized,  causing  by 
far  a  worse  state  of  things,  than  his  most  urgent  symptoms  at  any  time 
indicated.  I  gradually,  but  with  much  difficulty,  drew  him  off  from  the 
use  of  opium  in  any  shape,  substituting  for  it  a  solution  of  camphor, 
with  alternately  small  doses  of  submur.  hydr.,  with  marked  benefit,  being 
able  to  go  with  only  one  stick,  and  at  times  without  even  this  one.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  this  man's  symptoms  will  improve  with  his  general 
health,  if  he  lives  with  more  caution  and  shuns  the  use  of  opium. 

Before  parting  with  this  case,  and  though  having  little  faith  in  the 
water-cure,"  resorted  to  in  numberless  instances  where  it  ought  not  to 
be,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  patient's  having  recourse  to  it  se- 
cundem  ariem,  and  in  its  plenitude  of  collateral  advantages,  to  wit — a 
proper  regimen,  good  air,  change  of  scene,  an  utter  disregard  of  opium 
or  other  stimulants.  This  line  of  treatment,  under  the  eye  of  a  skilful 
physician,  cannot  fail,  in  my  opinion,  to  palliate  his  symptoms  if  not  com- 
pletely remove  them. 


CASE  OF  TBTANUS. 
[Commtinieated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  following  case  deeply  interested  me,  and  it  may  possess  some  in- 
terest for  others  who  are  accustomed  to  resort  to  your  pages  for  entertain- 
ment and  instruction. 

Phebe  E.,  a  fine  girl,  7  years  of  age,  of  nervo-sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, whose  previous  health  had  been  remarkably  good,  while  walking 
or  running,  on  the  27th  ult.,  upon  the  ground,  with  bare  feet,  during 
school  intermission  at  noon,  stepped  upon  something  which  penetrated 
the  sole  of,  I  think,  the  left  foot,  near  its  centre.  She  did  not  think 
the  wound  deep,  or  that  anything  was  left  in  it,  as  nothing  could  be  felt 
or  seen  ;  but  it  gave  her  so  much  inconvenience  that  she  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  home.  Some  swelling  and  lameness  followed,  which  soon 
abated  under  sundry  domestic  appliances,  but  it  always  remained  tender, 
as  evinced  by  pressure  over  the  injured  part.  When  she  arose  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  inst.,  just  one  week  from  the  time  of  the  accident, 
she  complained  of  soreness  and  stiffness  about  the  throat  and  jaws. 
She  grew  gradually  worse  until  the  evening  of  the  5th,  when  the  pa- 
rents, becoming  alarmed,  sent  for  me.  I  found  the  whole  muscular  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  motion  quite  rigid,  with  occasional  severe  spasms, 
drawing  the  two  extremities  of  the  body  strongly  backward  and  to  the 
right,  complicating  opisthotonos  with  pleurotholonos.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  the  spasms,  she  was  able  to  open  the  mouth,  which  in  the  spasms 
was  firmly  closed,  and  swallow  her  drinks,  which  she  eagerly  inquired 
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for.  In  short,  I  found  a  well-developed  case  of  tetanus.  The  case 
terminated  in  death  on  the  6th,  about  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  being  the  third 
day  of  the  disease.  The  mode  of  dying  was  by  apnoea,  emphati- 
cally so. 

Treatment. — A  ragged  spiculum  of  bone,  appearing  to  have  been 
broken  off  from  a  beef  or  other  large  bone,  near  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  was  extracted  from  deep  in  the  foot  which  had  been 
wounded,  by  cutting  down  upon  it.  Afterwards  anodyne  fomentations 
were  assiduously  applied.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  was  practised.  The 
bowels  were  moved  by  means  of  terebinthinated  medicines  per  mouth 
and  rectum.  The  warm  bath,  and  opiates  in  large  and  frequently-repeat- 
ed doses,  were  also  used.  The  anaesthetics  were  thought  of,  but  object- 
ed to  by  the  friends.  It  was  noticed  that,  though  the  symptoms  seemed 
to  say  bleed,  yet  the  blood  was  neither  buffed  nor  cupped. 

Taunton,  July  I2th,  1850.  C.  Howe,  M.D. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     JULY   24,  1850. 


The  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University — Medical  Education  — Our 
last  Journal  contained  a  very  important  paper  from  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  Harvard  University,  in  which  were  set  forth  their  views  of  the  several 
branches  of  medical  science,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
them.  The  paper  commends  itself  to  the  whole  profession,  as  all  are  in- 
terested in  the  matter.  The  idea  which  has  been  advanced  by  some,  that 
"a  scheme  of  scientific  instruction  should  embrace  the  whole  science  and 
no  part  should  be  omitted,"  and  that  "a  Well-digested  plan  of  lectures  em- 
braces all  that  is  to  be  known  and  taught."  really  seems  to  us  absurd  and 
preposterous.  We  should  like  to  see  the  formula  for  preparing  lectures  that 
will  give  the  student  all  that  is  to  be  known  and  taught,"  The  proper 
method  of  medical  teaching,  is  the  one  which  will  best  elucidate  the  subject 
to  be  studied,  and  in  which  speculative  theories  and  needless  technicalities 
are  entirely  omitted.  As  regards  Anatomy,  Surgery  and  Chemistry,  the 
student  has  a  good  chance  of  being  familiar  with  them,  and  by  the  aid  of 
suitable  demonstrations  can  acquire  a  knowledge  sufficient  for  his  start  in 
practice.  In  Obstetrics,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  he  is  taught  to  believe 
that  ma7iy  obstacles  present  themselves,  and  as  to  that  which  should  be 
considered  a  natural  process,  he  is  almost  in  doubt  whether  it  is  so  or  a 
very  unnatural  one.  In  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  the  student 
has  much  in  the  lectures  which  are  really  valuable  ;  yet  he  finds  himself 
generally  the  most  deficient  in  this  branch  of  his  studies  at  his  e.xamination. 
In  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  he  has  difficulties  to  encounter.  Owing  to  the 
diversity  of  opinions  respecting  Pathology,  and  the  peculiar  styles  of  the 
various  lecturers  upon  that  subject,  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  is  often  quite 
as  uninformed  upon  the  matter,  as  when  he  listened  to  the  introductory. 
Clinical  instruction  is  invaluable,  and  can  be  made  as  interesting  as  it  is 
instructive  to  the  student.  In  this  department  it  is  believed  that  advantages 
do  not  exist  in  any  other  school  in  the  United  States,  superior  to  those  in  the 
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school  connected  with  Harvard  University.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  pro- 
fessors to  make  the  lectures  as  practical  as  possible,  and  in  every  other  way 
to  advance  the  student  in  medical  knowledg-e.  Their  views  on  these  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  on  the  advantages  of  limiting  the  course  of  public  lectures  to 
four  months  in  each  year,  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  to  whom  they  are  submitted.  They  are 
sufficient  to  establish  for  the  professors  a  reputation  as  sound  teachers, 
without  other  evidence. 


St.  Loids  Medical  College. — A  pamphlet,  containing  the  announcement 
of  the  annual  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  St. 
Louis,  has  been  received.  If  perseverance  and  energy,  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty,  in  their  endeavors  to  render  their  school  attractive  to  the  students, 
are  of  any  avail,  we  think  they  will  have  a  large  class  at  the  coming 
session.  St.  Louis  possesses  many  advantages  for  medical  students  intend- 
ing to  practise  in  the  South  and  West.  From  the  wood-cut  on  the  cover 
of  the  circular,  it  appears  that  the  new  College  is  finished,  and  it  certainly 
presents  as  goodly  an  appearance  as  any  one  could  desire.  The  professors 
are  gentlemen  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the  honorable  positions  which 
they  occupy.  Under  such  favorable  auspices,  they  cannot  fail  of  making 
their  school  attractive  to  young  men  about  embarking  in  medical  science. 


The  Medical  and  Clerical  Professions. — In  a  preamble  to  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions offered  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Association  in  South 
Carolina,  is  found  the  follovving : — "Whereas,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
physicians  to  extend  to  clergymen  the  courtesy  of  their  services  gratuitous- 
ly, in  consideration  of  the  respect  justly  due  their  sacred  office,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deplorable  fact  that  numerous  clergymen  have  become  the 
advocates  of  quackery  and  imposture,  by  recommending  secret  medicines 
and  preparations  publicly  in  the  newspapers,  and  more  frequently  privately 
to  their  parishioners,  thus  using  their  extensive  influence  against  the  true 
interests  of  science  and  the  advancement  of  the  medical  sciences  more  par- 
ticularly, it  becomes  the  duty  of  physicians  to  discriminate  between  those 
who  are  or  are  not  the  friends  of  quackery ;  it  is  therefore  resolved,"  &;c. 


Proceedings  of  the  So7ifh  Carolina  Medical  Association. — The  transac- 
tions of  this  society,  together  with  the  able  address  of  Dr.  John  P.  Barratt, 
have  been  received.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  have  such  evidence  of 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  society,  as  is  shown  in  their  published  pro- 
ceedings. There  is  nothing  like  an  organization  ;  the  best  of  success  is 
sure  to  attend  where  harmonious  action  prevails.  We  are  sorry  that  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  notice  of  Dr.  Barratt's  excellent  address 
before  the  fellows  of  the  society,  "on  the  diversity  of  the  human  race." 
Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  such  an  effusion  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
possessed  a  large  fund  of  historical  knowledge. 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scie7ire. — The  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  commencing  on 
Monday,  August  19th,  1850,  at  2J,  P.  M.,  and  will  continue  through  the 
week.    A  member  of  the  local  committee  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Gen^ 
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tlemen's  Room  in  the  Railroad  Depot,  to  give  to  the  members,  who  may 
choose  to  meet  him  there,  such  information  as  they  may  need  respecting 
board  and  lodgings  during  their  stay.  The  general  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  College  Chapel ;  the  section  meetings,  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
cabinet  building. 


Resignation  of  Prof.  Mott. — It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Valentine  Mott, 
the  distinguished  surgeon,  and  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of 
New  York,iias  tendered  to  the  proper  officers  his  resignation.  The  cause 
which  led  him  to  take  this  step,  was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Detmold 
to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice.  Dr.  Mott,  it  appears,  was  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  time,  and  transmitted  his  resignation,  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Detmold;  whereupon  Dr.  Detmold 
promptly  resigned  the  chair  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and  it  is 
understood  both  resignations  have  been  accepted. 


Demonstrative  Midivifery. — Dr.  H.  N.  Loomis,  who  was  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury  in  Buffalo,  in  April  last,  for  a  libellous  article  publi^ihed  in 
the  Buffalo  Daily  Courier,  which  reflected  in  strong  terms  upon  Dr.  White, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  School,  has  just  been  tried 
before  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  acquitted.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected there  was  some  considerable  excitement  created,  particularly  in 
Buffalo,  relative  to  what  was  considered  an  innovation  in  the  teachings 
of  medical  schools,  by  the  professor  using  the  living  subject  to  illustrate 
a  case  of  natural  labor  before  the  graduating  class,  mention  of  which  was 
made  in  the  Journal  at  the  time.  Dr.  Loomis  was  one  of  the  physicians 
who  disapproved  the  act  and  wrote  against  it ;  but  it  seems  his  language 
was  not  considered  libellous  by  the  jury. 


HoTJ'id  Cruelty  to  Paupers  in  the  Castlehar  Almshouse  in  Ireland. — 
From  the  Physician's  report,  some  painful  disclosures  have  been  made  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  the  paupers  in  the  Castlebar  Work-house  in  Ireland. 
The  following  is  one  entry  in  the  report: — "  April  11th,  Thursday  night, 
9  o'clock,  probationary  ward  No.  2,  bath-room.  Both  doors  and  hinged 
portion  of  window  closed  ;  ward  measures  22  by  14  feet ;  but  a  bath  and 
boiler  without  lid,  diffusing  its  steam  through  the  room,  together  with  the 
respiration  of  its  overcrowded  inmates  (136  persons)  and  the  exhalation 
from  their  compressed  and  ragged  bodies,  rendered  the  air  of  the  apartment 
offensive,  sickening  and  oppressive.  Children  screaming  for  drink — wo- 
men stated  they  had  to  give  some  of  the  warm  water  out  of  the  boiler  to 
allay  their  thirst ;  six  of  them  were  infants  on  the  breast.  No  beds,  no 
str£<vv,  no  bed  clothes,  nor  water  for  drinking-,  in  the  ward  ;  no  water  in  the 
pipes.'"' 

There  are  other  details  still  wose ;  but  the  ex  officio  guardians  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  document  from  being  placed  on  the  minutes,  and  reduced 
the  salary  of  the  physician  nearly  one  half.  A  model  and  humane  gov- 
ernment, truly!  Such  procedures  are  more  befitting  a  barbarous  people  ; 
and  we  hope  that  if  the  report  was  suppressed,  it  may  find  its  way  back  to  \ 
her  majesty  and  government,  that  measures  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  inhuman  practices. 
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Professor  Webster. — The  fate  of  this  unhappy  man  has  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  spare  him  and  his  family  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  execution,  by  having  his  sentence  comnmted  to  imprisonment, 
yet  the  executive  and  his  council  found  they  could  not  consistently  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Court;  and  in  this  conclusion  they  are  very  generally 
sustained  by  the  people  of  our  City  and  State.  The  majesty  of  the  law  is 
to  be  respected,  and  for  the  common  weal  all  must  sufier  who  infringe  its 
statutes.  Friday,  the  30ih  of  August,  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion. The  following  are  the  concluding  remarks  of  Gov.  Briggs,  on  mak- 
ing his  decision  upon  the  case  :  — 

"It  is  undisputed,  that  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  1849,  John  White 
Webster,  a  professor  in  Harvard  University,  and  in  the  Medical  College  in 
Boston,  did  at  mid-day  in  his  room,  in  that  college,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
place  where  he  daily  stood  and  delivered  scientific  lectures  to  a  large  class 
of  young  men,  with  unlawful  violence  take  the  life  of  Dr.  George  Park- 
man,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Boston,  who  had  come  to  that  room  at  the 
repeated  requests  of  the  said  prisoner;  and  that  after  taking  his  life,  he 
eviscerated,  and  in  a  manner  most  shocking  to  humanity,  mutilated  the 
body  of  his  victim,  burning  parts  of  it  in  a  furnace,  and  depositing  other 
parts  of  it  in  different  places  in  the  building,  where  they  were  found  by 
persons  who  were  seeking  after  Dr.  Parkman  ;  that  after  killing  him,  he 
robbed  his  lifeless  creditor,  by  taking  from  him  two  notes  of  hand,  signed 
by  himself,  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  committed  still  another  crime, 
by  making  false  marks  upon  those  notes;  and  that  a  jury  of  his  country, 
empannelled  according  to  law,  under  the  direction  of  four  of  the  five  eminent 
Judges  constituting  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  long, 
patient,  and  impartial  trial,  and  after  hearing  in  his  defence  the  arguments 
of  learned  and  eloquent  counsel,  upon  their  oaths,  found  him  guilty  of 
murder. 

"Upon  that  verdict,  the  Court  pronounced  the  awful  sentence  of  death. 
In  such  a  case  there  should  be  obvious  and  conclusive  reasons  to  authorize 
the  pardoning  power  to  interpose  and  arrest  the  sword  of  Justice.  I  do  not 
see  these  reasons.  The  combined  circumstances  of  the  case  force  me  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  safety  of  the  cotnmunity,  the  inviolability  of  law, 
and  the  principle  of  impartial  justice,  demand  execution  of  the  sentence. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  would  have  given  me 
unspeakable  pleasure  to  come  to  a  different  result,  and  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing on  earth  in  my  power,  short  of  violating  duty,  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  crushed  and  broken-hearted  family. 

It  is  understood  that  Prof.  Webster  first  learned  of  this  important  decision 
in  his  case,  by  reading  it  in  an  evening  paper  of  the  day  in  which  it  was 
made  known.  He  was  not  much  affected  by  it,  as  he  had  been  in  a  mea- 
sure prepared  by  intimations  that  there  was  little  hope  of  executive  inter- 
ference in  his  behalf.  He  had  previously  made  known  his  wish,  if  his 
sentence  vvas  to  be  carried  into  execution,  that  an  early  day  might  be  fixed 
upon ;  also,  that  his  family  might  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  day  till  it  was 
past,  which  has  thus  far  been  done. 


Prize  Essay  on  Nosiriims. — The  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  on  prize  dissertations,  reported  at  its  last  session  the 
reception  of  one  essay  on  the  subject  for  which  the  prize  was  offered  last 
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yenr.  '  This  beings  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  requirements  of 
the  resohition  under  which  it  was  offered,  they  recommended  the  passage 
of  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  prize  of  $20  be  offered  for  the  best  essay  "  on  the  per- 
nicious influences  of  nostrums  and  secret  remedies  on  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  community."  Said  essay  to  consist  of  not  less  than  IG  pages,  or 
more  than  20  of  the  Transactions,  to  be  adapted  for  popular,  rather  than 
professional  instruction.  The  essays  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  society,  before  the  1st  of  January,  1851.— iV.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 


Progress  of  Vaccination  in  Turkey. — Vaccination  is  now  publicly  per- 
formed in  Constantinople  and  other  large  towns.  Four  physicians,  German, 
French  and  Italian,  have  been  appointed  to  superintend  this  duty.  At 
first  Christian  families  only  availed  themselves  of  the  boon,  but  eventually 
the  Mussulmans  followed  their  example.  There  were  2123  individuals 
vaccinated  in  Constantinople  during  the  first  quarter  of  1847. — Lon.  Med. 


On  the  Passage  of  Hydrogen  through  Solid  Bodies. — M.  Loyet  states 
that  he  has  passed  hydrogen  gas  through  gold  and  silver  leaf,  through 
double  folds  of  tin  leaf,  and  through  thin  laminae  of  gutia  percha  obtained 
from  a  solution  of  the  latter  in  chloroform.  The  same  author,  however, 
adds  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  effect  its  transmission  through  the  thinnest 
plate  of  glass.  —  Ibid. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Macrae,  of  Howrah,  in  India,  has  adminis- 
tered oxygen  gas  to  cholera  patients,  who  immediately  fell  into  a  sleep, 
from  which  they  awoke  much  refreshed,  and  completely  restored  to  health, 
with  the  exception  of  weakness. — A  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Charity 
Hospital,  in  New  Orleans,  who  had,  the  night  previous,  melted  lead  poured 
into  one  of  his  ears  while  he  was  asleep. — A  man  recently  died  in  New 
Jersey,  whose  weight  was  675  pounds. — Dr.  Philip  Tydiman,  an  aged 
and  respectable  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  died  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
on  the  11th  ult. — Liebig,  the  distingushed  chemist,  is  about  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  contemplates  giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  various 
cities.  He  vvill  be  warmly  welcomed  in  Boston. — The  deaths  of  children 
in  Philadelphia,  week  before  last,  are  reported  as  200.  The  number  in 
Boston  the  same  week,  under  five  years,  was  22. 


To  Correspondents. — Dr.  .-Mien's  case  of  Carious  Absofption,  and  a  paper  on  Hydropathy 
by  "  Consistency,"  have  been  received. 


DiF.D. — In  Worcester,  Dr.  Thonnas  Drew,  formerly  of  Plynnouth,  aged  65. — In  Sacrpmenlo  City 
Cal.,  Dr.  E.  D.  G.  Bumstead,  for  many  years  resident  of  Havana,  Cuba,  and  son  of  Dca  Josieh 
Bunristead,  of  Boston,  40. — In  Lowndes  county,  Miss.,  Dr.  Dabney  Lipscomb,  President  of  the 
Senate  of  that  State. 


Deaths  in  Boslnn — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  July  20th,  60. — IMales,29 — females,  3L 
Abscess,  1 — accidental,  2 — apoplexy,  2 — bowels, disease  of.  3 — diseases  of  the  brain,  1 — burn,  1  — 
consumption,  7 — convulsions,  4 — croup,  1 — dysentery,  6 — dropsy.  1 — dropsy  of  brain,  1 — drown- 
ed, 1 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung^  fever,  3 — hoopmg  cough,  1 — heart,  disease  of  2 — intemperance,  1  — 
infant'Ie  diseases,  5 — lungs,  inflammation  of,  2 — measles,  2 — palsy,  1 — smallpox,  7 — strangulation 
of  intestine,  1 — teething,  1. 

Under  5  years,  30 — between  5  and  20  years,  6 — between  20  and  40  years,  17 — between  4^ 
and  60  vears,  5 — over  60  years.  2    Americans,  25;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  35. 

Deaths  for  week  endmg  July  20,  1849—119,  of  which  only  13  were  reported  cholera. 
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Determination  of  the  Quality  of  Opium.  By  M  Gullermond. — The 
process  for  determinin<>'  the  amount  of  morphia  in  opium  is  simple  and 
easy  of  execution.  A  sample  of  about  15  parts  (the  author  takes  15  gram., 
equal  to  half  an  ounce),  is  to  be  selected  from  different  portions  of  the 
mass  of  opium  under  trial.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  60  parts 
(by  weight)  of  alcohol  at  70  degrees  (density  -SQO),  thrown  upon  a  cloth, 
and  expressed  to  separate  the  tincture.  The  residue  is  again  treated  with 
40  parts  of  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  and  the  united  tinctures  are  to  be 
received  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  containing  60  parts,  by  weight,  of  am- 
monia (density  -923,  we  presume,  according  to  the  French  codex).  In 
twelve  hours  the  result  is  obtained  ;  the  morphia  is  separated,  but  accom- 
panied by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  narcotine,  the  morphia  lining  the 
sides  of  the  bottle  under  the  form  of  colored  crystals,  rather  large  and 
rough  to  the  touch ;  the  narcotine  being  found  in  small  pearly  crystals, 
white,  and  very  light.  The  crystals  are  to  be  collected  on  a  cloth,  and 
washed  several  times  with  water,  to  separate  the  meconate  of  ammonia 
which  adheres  to  them.  They  are  then  to  be  thrown  into  a  small  cup  full 
of  water.  The  narcotine,  which  is  very  light,  remains  suspended  in  the 
liquid,  and  can  be  readily  separated  by  decantation  from  the  morphia, 
which,  remaining  at  the  bottom,  can  be  collected,  dried  and  weighed.  An 
opium,  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  ought  to  yield  in  this  way  from  125  to  15'0 
of  crystallized  morphia  for  15  of  opium  ;  some  samples  yield  1*75. 

This  process,  which  succeeds  perfectly  vvell  with  opiums  of  good  and 
middling  quality,  does  not  succeed  with  opiums  which  are  poor  in  morphia 
or  very  resinous  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  not  giving  results,  shows  that  they 
are  of  inferior  quality,  and  ought  to  be  rejected. — Bulletin  de  Therapeu- 
tique,  Feb.  15,  1850. 


Illinois  State  Medical  Society. — Agreeably  to  notice  calling  a  State  Con- 
vention for  the  purpose,  physicians  from  different  parts  of  the  State  met  at 
Springfield  on  the  4th  of  June,  1850,  and  organized  a  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, by  adopting  a  Constitution  and  a  Code  of  Ethics,  on  the  model  of  those 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  : — Dr.  Wm.  B. 
Herrick,  of  Chicago,  Pres't ;  Drs.  Rodolphus  Rouse,  of  Peoria,  and  A.  G. 
Henry,  of  Springfield,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Drs.  Edwin  G.  Meek,  of  Chica- 
go, and  S.  A.  Paddock,  of  Princeton,  Secretaries ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Halderman, 
of  Carlinville,  Treasurer. 

Drs.  Boal,  of  Lacon,  A.  E.  Ames,  of  Roscoe,  and  McNeil,  of  Peoria, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  State  Legislature, 
asking  a  law  providing  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
and  to  circulate  it  among  the  people  for  signature,  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  session.  A  resolution  was  passed,  directing  members  to  discounte- 
nance the  sale  of  secret  and  patent  nostrums,  on  the  part  of  druggists,  and 
to  patronize,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  only  who  abstain  from  it.  The 
organization  of  local  medical  societies  was  recommended,  and  they  invited 
to  send  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  State  Society.  The  Committee 
on  Practical  Medicine  were  requested  to  procure  the  keeping  of  meteoro- 
logical records  in  as  many  places  throughout  the  State  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  Dr.  Roe,  of  Jacksonville,  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  public 
address  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  with  Dr.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  as 
alternate. — North-Western  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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JAUi\DICE  AS  AN  EPIDEMIC. 

BY  C.  J.  CLARK,  M.D.,    JACKSONVILLE,  ALABAMA. 

In  noticing  the  communication  of  Dr.  Pitman  in  the  March  number 
of  tlie  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  in  relation  to  the  prevalence  of 
jaundice  in  an  epidemic  form  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C, 
the  editor  says,  "  We  apprehend,  .however,  that  the  cases  observed  by 
Dr.  Pitman  and  reported  as  jaundice  were  examples  of  bilious  remit- 
tent fever,"  &c.  If  this  decision  is  based  upon  the  opinion  that  jaun- 
dice never  prevails  epidemically,  it  is  probably  erroneous.  A  part  of  the 
cases  at  least  would  seem,  from  the  date  of  the  correspondence,  to 
have  occurred  in  mid-winter,  when  it  is  not  probable  there  was  any 
bilious  remittent  fever  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocky  Mount,  to  be  confounded 
with  it ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  jaundice  has  occurred  in  an 
epidemic  form  at  other  times  and  places,  although,  I  believe,  there  are 
but  few  instances  to  be  found  on  record. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  a  note  to  the  article  "  icterus,"  in  Good's 
Study  of  Medicine,  says — "  The  disease  (jaundice)  appears  to  have  been 
epidemic  at  Cronstadt  in  1784  and  1785,  and  at  Geneva  in  1814.  In 
the  latter  city,  it  occurred  after  the  hot  weather  in  summer,  being  in 
some  cases  combined  with  bilious  fever  ;  in  others,  not  associated  with 
any  manifest  disorder." 

Dr.  James  C.  Harris,  in  the  Western  Jour.  Med.  and  Surgery,  for 
July,  1848,  has  described  an  epidemic  jaundice  as  occurring  at  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Jaundice  occurred  in  an  epidemic  form  in  this  place  and  the  vicinity 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1839.  The  first  case  in  the  community  was 
accompanied  by  febrile  excitement  of  a  high  grade,  and  was  pronounced 
by  a  practitioner  not  very  extensively  read,  to  be  a  case  of  yellow  fever! 

A  large  number  of  cases  occurred  subsequently  during  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October.  A  few  were  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms, 
but  much  the  largest  number  were  free  from  them  ;  and  there  was  no 
case  except  the  first,  and  perhaps  one  other,  that  could  be  taken,  or 
mistaken,  for  bilious  remittent  fever.  The  disease  confined  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  adult  males.  There  were  a  few  females  affected,  but  no 
children.    Three  physicians  out  of  five  in  the  village  had  the  disease. 

The  disease  came  on  very  gradually,  and  was  characterized  by  lan- 
guor, loss  of  appetite,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  furred  tongue,  sense 
26 
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of  weight  at  the  epigastrium,  yellow  skin  and  conjunctivae  ;  urine  a  deep 
color,  staining  the  linen,  and  constipation  of  the  howels,  with  clay -col- 
ored stools.  A  few  con] plained  of  some  fulness  or  pain  in  the  head. 
In  one  case  there  was  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  vomiting, 
the  dejections  consisting  of  the  articles  swallowed,  mixed  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  stomach,  but  without  any  bilious  matter.  There  was  i-^o 
case  of  death,  and  many  of  the  persons  who  had  it,  were  able  to  attend 
to  their  ordinary  business  most  of  the  time. 

In  a  few  instances  the  patient  had  to  keep  his  room,  and  perhaps  his 
bed  for  a  few  days.  The  greatest  complaint  was  a  feeling  of  excessive 
lethargy  ;  a  disgust  for  food,  and  the  sense  of  sinking  or  weight  at  tlie 
epigastrium.  The  loathing  of  food  and  bitter  taste  were  frequently  com- 
pared to  that  produced  by  measles  ;  and  it  was  a  common  remark  with 
patients  that  they  had  "  never  had  anything  to  make  them  feel  so  meanP 

The  treatment  was  various,  and  all  modes  were  attended  with  about 
the  same  success,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in  the  dis- 
ease to  terminate  in  from  about  ten  days  to  two  weeks  or  a  little  more. 
.The  first  case  that  came  under  my  charge  was  in  a  young  man  23 
years  old.  1  undertook  to  vomit  him  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  his 
liver.  Tartar  emetic  was  administered  in  divided  portions  until  he  had 
taken  six  grains.  It  produced  great  nausea  and  distress,  with  but  slight 
vomiting.  No  bile  ejected.  His  pulse  sunk  to  45  beats  in  the  mi- 
nute ;  he  became  deathly  sick,  and  the  tartar  emetic  was  stopped.  A 
full  dose  of  blue  pill  was  given,  followed  by  rhubarb,  and  subsequently 
by  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  before  alvine  evacuations  could  be  procured. 
The  stools  were  of  an  ashy  color  and  small,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  bilious  matter. 

Calomel  was  next  exhibited  pretty  freely,  without  any  better  success 
with  the  liver.  After  the  first  few  days  the  treatment  was  rather 
expectant  than  otherwise,  and  the  patient  recovered  in  about  the  ordi- 
nary time. 

I  succeeded  in  vomiting  another  patient  freely  after  giving  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  ipecac,  and  tartar  emetic,  and  found  some  slight  traces 
of  bile  after  severe  strainin(^ 

Another  patient,  in  takins^  calomel  to  "  act  on  his  liver,"  was  severely 
salivated.  The  ptyalism  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  fimctions  of  the 
liver,  or  modify  the  disease  in  any  way.  The  fact  is,  that  until  the 
disease  began  to  subside  of  itself,  or  from  other  remedies,  the  boasted 
"  Sampson  "  of  the  materia  medica  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  influence 
over  its  peculiar  organ.  The  best  treatment  finally  appeared  to.be  the 
use  of  occasional  purgatives,  with  the  regular  exhibition  for  some  days 
of  such  tonics  as  quinine,  barks,  and  an  infusion  or  tincture  of  the  bark 
of  the  wild  cherry.  The  latter  was  the  popular  remedy,  and  was  all 
that  some  persons  used. 

Epidemic  jaundice  is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  same  cause  that  gives 
rise  to  bilious  remittent  fever  ;  its  influence  being  in  some  manner  modified 
so  as  to  give  different  results  under  different  circumstances. 

It  was,  at  Geneva,  found  occurring  "after  the  hot  weather  in  sum- 
mer," and  "  in  some  cases  combined  with  bilious  fever."    Dr.  Harris 
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describes  it  as  occurring  in  company  with  a  form  of  fever  that  was  evi- 
dently bilious  remittent  fever.  Dr.  Pitman  finds  some  of  his  cases 
complicated  with  intermittent  fever;"  while  it  occurred  with  us  in  the 
season  of  our  autumnal  fevers,  appearing  for  the  time  to  take  the  place 
of  them.  We  had  bilious  remittents  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time, 
and  after  the  jaundice  prevailed. 

As  epidemic  jaundice  has  seldom  if  ever  proved  fatal,  there  have 
perhaps  been  few  if  any  opportunities  of  determining  by  post-mortem 
examinations  the  ])recise  condition  of  the  liver,  the  organ  at  fault  in  the 
disease.  In  searching  for  its  immediate  cause- in  such  cases  as  those 
presented  by  epidemics,  we  may  set  aside  calculi,  obliteration  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  pressure  from  tumors  and 
enlarged  viscera,  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts,  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
and  inflammation  of  the  duodenum.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  pro- 
duced sometimes  by  a  closure  of  the  choledochus  duct  by  a  viscid  mu- 
cus. This  we  may  dismiss  also,  as  emetics  and  cathartics  would  cer- 
tainly dislodge  such  an  accumulation  without  difficulty  ;  and  these  are 
Dot  found  to  cure  epidemic  jaundice. 

If  we  agree  with  Darwin,  Chevreul  and  Mayo,  that  the  bile  is  formed 
in  the  blood  and  merely  separated  by  the  liver,  we  might  suppose  the 
morbific  agent  had  simply  caused  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  leaving  the  bile  in  the  blood  ;  and  therefore  that  the  yellow  skin 
and  secretions  resulted  from  a  suppression  of  bile.  If  diis  hypothesis 
were  true,  then  every  individual  whose  hver  ceased  to  secrete,  even 
temporarily,  would  become  jaundiced,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
is  not  the  case.  Our  skins  would  be  constantly  becoming  yellower  or 
clearer  as  the  formative  power  or  separating  power  preponderated.  It 
is  very  certain  that  in  many  diseases  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  almost 
if  not  entirely  arrested  for  several  days,  as  are  those  of  the-  salivary 
glands,  skin,  he,  and  that  without  inducing  jaundice.  Further,  all 
analogy  teaches  us  that  the  bile  is  not  formed  in  the  blood,  but  by  the 
action  of  the  liver ;  while  chemical  analysis  has  failed  to  detect  it  in  that 
fluid. 

The  true  pathology  of  epidemic  jaundice  will  perhaps  be  found  In 
the  increased  activity  of  the  absorbents  of  the  liver  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  morbific  agent,  resulting  in  the  absorption  of  the  biliver- 
din  or  coloring  principle,  a  portion  of  the  bilin  or  bitter  principle,  and 
the  main  part  of  the  water  (which  amounts  near  to  eighty-five  parts  in 
the  hundred),  leaving  the  balance  of  the  constituents  in  the  ducts  and  gall- 
bladder in  a  state  of  inspissation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  ab- 
sorption takes  place  mainly  in  die  larger  ducts  and  gall-bladder. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  theory  of  absorption,  that  the  aborbents 
would  not  take  up  such  an  irritating  fluid  as  the  bile.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  observation  that  the  absorbents  are  less  disposed  to  take  up  irri-- 
tating  fluids  than  bland  ones  ;  and  moreover,  the  absorbents  would  be  as 
apt  to  tolerate  the  bile,  as  the  delicate  endangium,  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  its  existence  in  the  bloodvessels  ready  formed.  Besides,  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  the  bitter  and  coloring  principles,  in  the  state  of  solution 
In  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  taken  up,  are  peculiarly  irritating. 
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The  coloring  principle  of  the  bile  just  taken  into  the  blood  consti- 
tutes I'breign  or  eifete  matter,  and  is  tiirown  olT  bj  the  kithieys  and  cuta- 
neous emunctories,  or  lodged  in  the  cutis  vera.,  the  delicate  tissues  of  the 
coiijunctivTe,  and  the  mucous  membranes.  The  loss  of  appetite,  im- 
paired digestion  and  constipation,  are  rendify  accounted  for  by  the  ab- 
sence of  bile  from  £he  alimentary  canal. — ^'ctv  Orleam  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 


PROSECUTION  OF  AN  UNLICENSED  PRACTITIONER. 

Police  Court,  Quebec.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Lower  Canada j  Prosecutor.  Euphrosine  Thivierge,  Widow  Crepeau, 
Defendant. 

This  was  an  information  and  complaint  filed  by  the  College  above 
named  against  the  defendant,  for  having,  between  the  first  day  of  June, 
1849,  and  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1850,  at  the  Parish  of  St.  Jean, 
Isle  d'Orleans,  practised  physic  and  surgery,  without  being  a  person 
duly  qualified  so  to  practise,  against  the  form  of  the  late  statutes  10  and 
11  Vict.  cap.  26,  and  12  Vict.  cap.  52. 

The  above  charges  were  divided  into  two  counts,  one  for  practising 
physic,  the  other  for  practising  surgery. 

The  information  concluded  that  the  defendant  should  be  adjudged  to 
have  forfeited  the  sum  of  £1775  cy.,  being  the  amount  of  penalties  she 
had  incurred  by  having  practised  as  aforesaid — the  penalty  for  each  day's 
practice  being  £5 — and  that  the  said  sum  should  be  paid  to  the  Col- 
lege above  named  to  form  part  of  the  funds  thereof,  and  that  in  default 
of  such  payment  the  defendant  should  be  committed  to  the  common 
jail  of  the  District  of  Quebec  until  the  same  should  be  paid. 

The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  evidence  adduced  by  the  prosecutor  tended  to  show  that  the  de- 
fendant had  attended  a  few  individuals  who  were  suffering  from  hurts 
and  dislocations  ;  and  on  two  or  three  other  occasions  had  applied  cata- 
plasms, given  tisannes  to  sick  persons,  and  attended  them  during  their 
illness.  The  witnesses  added  that  the  defendant  made  no  charges  for 
her  attendance  ;  on  one  occasion  she  had  received  8s.  9d.  for  services  as 
a  garde  malade. 

Angers  for  prosecutor,  stated  that  the  Statutes  above  mentioned  had 
been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  persons  of  the  description 
of  the  defendant  practising  physic  and  surgery  ;  that  although  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  habit  of  charging  for  the  ser- 
vices she  rendered,  yet  presents  might  be  made  her  to  recompense  her. 
That  judgment  must  be  pronounced  against  her  for  £15  for  three 
penalties  which  she  had  incurred,  of  which  there  was  sufficient  proof ; 
that  the  object  of  the  prosecutor  was  not  to  harass  or  punish  the  de- 
fendant, but  to  enforce  the  law  and  put  an  end  to  the  quacking  which 
existed  to  a  frightful  extent  in  the  country  parts,  and  had  produced  the 
most  baneful  results. 

Pope,  for  defendant,  argued,  That  the  prosecutor's  case  had  not  been 
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;at  all  proved— that  not  a  word  of  evidence  had  been  adduced  to  show 
that  defendant  had  practised  physic — she  had  given  tisanne,  a  in;xture 
used  in  every  house — she  had  merely  employed  herbs.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  dislocation,  which  had  been  mentioned,  it  did  not 
amount  to  what  could  be  termed  surgical  ;  moreover,  that  she  iiad  never 
charged  for  her  services,  that  she  had  in  fact  attended  persons  as  a  nurse, 
and  had  given  simple  and  home-made  remedies,  such  as  are  used  m 
every  dwelling-house  in  the  country  ;  but  that,  whether  or  not  the  Court 
inclined  to  the  offence  alleged  had  been  proved,  was  at  present  immate- 
rial, because  the  defendant  was  prosecuted  under  the  statute  alieady  re- 
ferred to  ;  that,  by  the  provisions  of  that  statute,  a  penalty  could  be  in- 
flicted on  any  person  who  shoidd  practise  physic  or  sm-gery  without 
being  duly  licensed  so  to  do,  but  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  defendant 
was  charged,  not  with  having  practised  without  being  licensed,  but 
without  being  duly  qualified  ;  that  these  words  were  not  synonymous^, 
but  differed  widely  in  their  signification.  If  the  defendant  had  been  pro- 
secuted for  practising  without  a  license,  she  might  have  produced  her 
license,  and  the  information  must  have  fallen,  but  here  she  was  only  ac- 
cused of  having  practised  without  being  qualified.  Tliat  it  appeared 
from  the  prosecutor's  own  evidence,  that  she  was  well  qualified,  since 
she  had  always  succeeded  in  what  was  termed  ]ier  treatment — that  she 
could  only  be  punished  for  the  offence  being  rendered  punishable  by  sta- 
tute, that  the  information  did  not  charge  her  with  a  statutable  ofience, 
and  that  in  consequence  it  must  be  dismissed. 

Soulard,  as  a  friend  to  the  defendant,  then  addressed  the  court,  and 
stated,  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  convicted  of  having  practised  ; 
that  even  admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  she  had  visited  a  few  indi- 
viduals, it  could  not  be  said  that  such  visits  constituted  practice — that 
in  order  to  practise,  she  must  have  made  a  profession  of  treating  persons 
" — that  she  must  gain  by  it,  and  should  make  her  livelihood  by  it — but 
that  it  was  abundantly  proved  that  she  did  not  do  so,  and  had  not  done 
so.  The  cases  mentioned  were  few  and  far  between — she  had  acted 
from  purely  charitable  motives.  It  was  quite  excusable  that  persons 
from  country  parts  should  address  themselves  to  an  aged  and  respecta- 
ble female,  and  obtain  her  assistance  as  garde  maladc,  in  preference  to 
asking  advice  from  a  young  medical  man,  who  besides  would  charge 
sums  which  the  people  could  not  pay  ;  that  the  defendant  had  acted 
gratuitously,  and  that  the  law  could  not  have  intended  that  persons  of 
her  description,  who  merely  administered  remedies  made  from  herbs,  in- 
ternally, and  applied  simple  and  home-made  cataplasms,  externally, 
should  be  condemned  to  wither  in  goal  for  relieving  the  pains  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

Angers  for  the  prosecutor,  in  reply,  insisted  that  his  case  had  been 
proved,  that  the  word  qualified  must  be  understood  as  meaning  licensed^ 
because  the  obtaining  of  a  license  was  a  necessary  qualification  to  prac- 
tise— that  the  cases  mentioned  constituted  practice,  and  that  she  must 
be  condemned. 

Judgment. — The  Statute  under  the  provisions  of  which  this  informa- 
tion has  been  brought,  was  passed  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of 
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prevonling  Ignorant  persons  from  practising  a  profession  requiring  greaS 
skill  and  oiedical  knowledge.  Serious  consequences  have  often  result- 
ed from  allowing  persons  of  the  description  of  the  defendant  to  use 
medicines  and  practise  surgery,  without  being  qualified  to  do  so  ;  and  the 
Legislature  has  acted  wisely  and  humanely  in  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  such  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  due  qualifications  on  the 
part  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  medical  prof'ssion. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  that  the  defendant  did 
not  make  a  livelihood  by  attending  sick  persons,  and  that  therefore  it 
could  not  be  said  that  she  practised  physic  or  surgery  ;  but  viewing  the 
Statute  in  the  light  1  have  just  mentioned,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  ill 
sought  to  be  avoided  would  still  obtain  were  this  pretension  to  be  allow- 
ed. Besides,  the  Statute  does  not  require  that  gain  should  have  been 
the  object  of  persons  practising  unlawfully — the  offence  would  be  com- 
plete without  payment.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  acts  proved  to  have 
been  done  by  the  defendant,  amount  to  practising  physic  and  surgery, 
but  no  condemnation  can  be  pronounced  against  her,  because  a  fatal  va- 
riance exists  between  the  words  of  the  Statute  and  those  laid  in  the 
information. 

By  the  Statute,  a  penalty  is  to  be  inflicted  on  any  person  who  should 
have  practised  physic  or  surgery,  without  being  duly  licensed  to  do  so ; 
the  information  charges  the  defendant  with  having  practised  physic  and 
surgery,  without  being  qualified  to  do  so.  Now  these  words  have  a 
widely  different  signification  ;  besides,  if  I  convict  the  defendant,  I  inust 
convict  her  of  the  charge  laid  in  the  information,  which  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Statute  ;  for  tlie  conviction,  information  and  Statute 
must  agree — in  this  case  they  do  not  agree.  The  information,  therefore, 
having  charged  the  defendant  with  the  commission  of  an  offence  not 
specified  in  the  Statute,  I  dismiss  it,  with  costs  against  the  College. — Brit. 
Amer.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 


CARIOUS  ABSORPTION  OF  BONE.    CASE,  WITH  A  POINT  IN  MEDICAL 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal.] 

While  engaged  with  my  private  class  of  students  in  dissecting  a  recent 
subject,  I  noticed  certain  morbid  changes,  which  seem  sufficiently  rare 
to  warrant  publicity.  Certain  peculiar  pathological  appearances  observed 
about  the  cranial  bones,  moreover,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  came 
near  exciting  a  turmoil  in  our  usually  peaceful  village. 

Of  the  history  of  this  case,  unfortunately,  "  circumstances  "  compel 
me  to  remain  mostly  in  ignorance.  All  that  is  known  certainly  is,  that 
the  subject,  a  female  of  some  45  or  50  years  of  age,  was  supposed  to 
have  the  consumption,  and,  as  is  unhappily  too  often  the  case  in  this 
section  of  country,  was  therefore  abandoned  by  her  physician  to  quacks 
and  nostrums  some  months  prior  to  death.  On  inspection,  seventy-two 
hours  post-mortem,  there  was  found  very  great  emaciation,  oedema  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  purplish  discoloration  of  the  depending  parts. 
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The  omentum  was  much  wasted.  Tlie  liver  was  the  most  prominent 
of  the  abdominal  contents,  occupying  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the 
cavity,  reaching  nearly  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  left  hypochondrium, 
compressing  and  nearly  concealing  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Il  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being  generally  swollen.  The  color  was  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  mottled  with  spots  of  the  normal  hue.  On  section,  it  cut, 
as  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  happily  expressed  it,  "  like  old  clieese," 
greasing  the  scalpel  and  giving  an  unctuous  feeling  to  the  fingers.  The 
cut  or  torn  surface  was  similar  in  color  to  the  external,  though  some- 
what more  uniform.  It  burned  very  readily  with  a  bright  flame.  The 
hepatic  vessels  were  considerably  compressed,  but  apparently  permeable 
and  of  healthy  structure.  The  gall-bladder  was  normal,  but  filled 
with  a  greenish  sero-sanguineous  fluid  instead  of  bile.  Spleen  hyper- 
tiophied,  and  of  a  greenish-black  color.  Pancreas  compressed  and  atro- 
phied. Stomach  and  intestines  healthy,  excepting  remarkable  pallor 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Kidneys,  a  little  larger  than  usual,  and  sur- 
charged with  blood,  though  no  certain  signs  of  inflammation.  Uterus 
indurated,  firm,  and  on  section  its  tissue  found  of  a  black  color,  dis- 
charged by  maceration.  To  the  left  ovary  was  attached  a  serous  cyst, 
of  about  four  inches  by  three  in  diameter.  The  lungs  were  strongly- 
adherent  to  the  pleura  costalis,  the  cavity  being  nearly  obliterated.  The 
apices  were  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  still  remaining  in  a  crude  state.  No 
cavities  or  evidence  of  softened  tubercles  were  found.  In  the  left  lung 
there  were  numerous  calcareous  concretions,  from  the  size  of  a  bird- 
shot  to  that  of  a  pea.  Other  parts  of  the  lungs  were  free  from  the 
strumous  deposit.  The  lungs  were  proportionately  small.  Larynx  and 
trachea  healthy.  The  pericardium  contained  about  the  usual  amount 
or  a  little  more  of  serum  tinged  with  a  sanguineous  color.  Heart  of 
normal  size,  but  its  parietes  thin  and  remarkably  flaccid.  The  tricus- 
pid and  mitral  valves  infiltrated,  mostly  at  ttieir  free  edges.  The  semi- 
lunar valves  weie  so  oedematous  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
miniature  knuckles  of  intestine.  The  columnae  carnse  were  also  swollen. 
The  encephalon  appeared  normal,  though,  at  the  date  when  examined, 
post-mortem  change  had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its 
examination  worthy  of  little  confidence. 

The  most  remarkable  changes  were  exhibited  by  the  bones.  The 
ilia  were  singularly  spongy  and  light.  Under  the  left  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  was  a  cavity  of  an  inch  by  half  an  inch,  from 
which  the  bony  structure  was  entirely  absent,  the  edges  being  perforated 
and  worm-eaten.  The  external  table  of  both  the  ilia  was  converted  into  a 
spongy,  brittle  mass,  presenting  numerous  cavities,  some  of  them  pass- 
ing entirely  through  the  thickness  of  the  bone.  The  vertebrae  were  per- 
forated at  many  points,  each  presenting  around  its  orifice  the  worm-eaten 
appearance.  Several  "  extra-officinal  "  foramina  were  to  be  found  up- 
on the  femora  and  tibiae,  around  each  of  which  the  hard  structure  of  the 
bone  had  become  converted  into  a  similar  brittle,  spongy  mass.  The 
bones,  both  of  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  were  much  lighter  than 
usual.  The  left  humerus  exhibited  a  sinus  at  the  neck,  of  a  character 
similar  to  the  preceding.    The  right  humerus  was  at  least  one  third 
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absorbed.  Between  the  middle  and  upper  third  it  had  separated  en- 
tirely, the  extremities  of  the  fragments  being  half  an  inch  or  more  apart. 
The  medulla  was  entirely  removed  for  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
bone  ;  the  compact  structure  having  been  transformed  into  a  light,  po- 
rous, brittle  body,  yet  still  retaining  its  original  shape.  The  neck  and 
head  of  the  humerus,  though  still  retaining  their  shape,  were  literally  as 
light  as  cork.  The  cranial  bones  were  abnormally  thickened ;  and,  on 
section,  in  many  points  the  distinction  between  the  diploe  and  tables 
was  nearly  or  quite  lost.  In  some  parts  the  entire  substance  was 
cancellar,  while  in  others  the  compact  structure  completely  replaced 
the  diploe.  The  larger  portion,  however,  had  become  spongy.  In  the 
right  parietal,  two  inches  posterior  to  the  inferior  anterior  angle,  and 
three  lines  above  the  tnargin  of  the  temporal  bone,  was  an  opening  with 
a  slight  obliquity  from  before  backwards  entirely  through  the  bone.  This 
hole  was  half  an  inch  across  in  its  longest  diameter,  by  three  lines  in  its 
shortest.  The  edges  were  quite  irregular.  The  internal  orifice  was  a 
little  posterior  to  the  external,  of  about  the  same  size  but  more  irregu- 
lar upon  its  edges.  The  tables  at  this  point  were  very  thin,  and  between 
them  the  diploe  was  excavated,  around  the  main  opening,  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  lines,  irregularly,  and  with  a  slight  worm-eaten  appear- 
ance. In  the  left  parietal,  three  inches  from  the  anterior  superior  angle, 
and  just  to  the  left  of  the  sagittal  suture,  was  an  excavation  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  bone,  passing  nearly  through  its  entire  thickness, 
a  minute  shell  only  of  the  external  table  remaining,  so  thin  as  to  be 
nearly  transparent.  In  its  longest  diameter,  measured  upon  the  internal 
surface,  this  cavity  was  five  eighths  of  an  inch  ;  transversely,  half  an 
inch.  Between  the  tables,  around  the  cavity,  it  was  irregularly  excavat- 
ed, with  the  same  worm-eaten  appearance,  to  the  depth  of  two  and 
three  lines.  The  transformation  of  compact  to  cancellated  structure,  at 
this  point,  is  remarkably  exemplified. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  nowhere  throughout  the  bones  which 
had  suffered  the  changes  that  have  been  described,  was  there  a  parti- 
cle of  pus  or  any  appearance  of  inflammatory  action.  Nowhere  was 
there  any  outlet  to  these  various  cavities.  All  that  could  be  discovered, 
except  the  changes  described,  was  a  slight  amount  of  serum  in  the 
excavations,  having  a  slight  sanious  hue.  This  serum  was  perfectly  free 
from  particles  of  bone,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  right  humerus, 
where  evidently  they  were  derived  from  the  accidental  fracture  of  the 
bone,  when  its  substance  was  mostly  absorbed.  This  fracture  or  sepa- 
ration, I  have  reason  to  know,  was  neither  known  nor  suspected  prior 
to  the  death.  Apart  from  the  abnormal  thickening  of  the  calvaria, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  repair  the  diseased 
bones. 

While  the  skeleton  was  being  macerated  in  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way 
place,  in  a  small  creek  near  my  residence,  it  was  unfortunately  discover- 
ed by  a  party  of  tipplers,  whose  wits  at  the  time  were  too  far  muddled 
to  understand  the  mystery.  A  little  matter  will  often  kindle  a  great 
fire,  and  so  an  excitement  was  the  immediate  result.  On  my  return 
from  the  country,  I  found  a  coroner's  jury  empannelled,  sitting  in  state 
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upon  the  bones.  The  holes  in  tlie  head  had  been  discovered  by  a 
fellow,  who  was  cautiously  turning  it  about.  A  reputed  M.R.C.S.E. 
had  been  found,  who  swore,  point  blank,  that  the  unhappy  subject 
came  to  death  by  a  bullet  or  some  other  missile,  which  had  penetrated 
the  right  parietal  and  lodged  in  the  left.  The  obliquity  and  size  of 
the  hole  was  triumphantly  pointed  out  as  indicating,  beyond  dispute, 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  course  of  the  ball.  The  other  lesions 
of  the  bones  were  passed  over  as  simply  the  results  of  post-mortem 
disintegration.  Withal  it  was  sagely  affirmed  that  the  individual  had 
been  dead  "  not  less  than  eight — probably  twelve  months."  Many 
were  the  lugubrious,  Lord-Burleigh  shakings  of  the  head,  and  many 
times  was  it  repeated,  "  how  strange  that  murder  will  out 

During  the  melee,  J  returned,  and  much  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
claimed  the  bones  as  my  property,  and  substantiated  the  claim  by  the 
evidence  of  my  students.  After  explaining  the  nature  of  the  suspicious 
openings  in  the  cranium,  although  my  friend,  the  M.R.C.S.E.,  swore 
terribly,  as  did  his  countrymen  in  Flanders,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict; 
of  "death  from  causes  unknown,"  and  the  coroner  ordered  me  to  bury 
the  remains.  The  latter  injunction  will  be  carried  out  after  they  have 
been  deposited  a  suitable  length  of  time  in  the  museum  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  State  University.  They  are  at  present  in  my 
possession. 

Tlie  mistake  with  reference  to  the  perforation  of  the  cranium,  could 
easily  be  made  by  more  experienced  examiners,  and  observation  of  the 
specimen  will  convince  the  medical  witness  of  the  necessity  of  observing 
other  parts  than  the  one  exhibiting  suspicious  lesion  ;  of  knowing  well 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  before  horrifying  the  community  with 
evidence  declaring,  "  there  is  a  murderer  among  you." 

In  this  case  is  illustrated,  moreover,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  carious 
absorption  of  bone,  in  connection  with,  if  not  dependent  upon,  the  adi- 
pose liver.  Has  this  connection  been  previously  noticed  ?  There  was 
neither  syphilis  nor  cancer,  nor  either  of  the  various  diseases  to  which 
we  ordinarily  refer  such  lesions  of  bone.  No  tubercular  matter  was  in- 
filtrated in  the  bone,  and  there  were  no  appearances  of  cicatrices  upon 
the  surface.  Was  the  scrofulosis,  indicated  by  the  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  as  much  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  osseous  tissue 
as  the  adipose  liver?  Or  was  not  the  condition  of  the  lungs  dependent 
on  the  disease  of  the  liver  ?  My  own  hypothesis  is,  that  both  the  depo- 
sition in  the  lungs,  and  the  osseous  atrophy,  were  caused  by  the  hepatic 
change,  and  consequent  depraved  nutrition.  J.  Adams  Allen. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July  15,  1850. 


CANCER  OF  THE  UP. 

BY  OILMAN  KIMBALL,  M.D.,  LOWELL. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.] 

Cancer  of  the  lip  being  so  common  a  disease,  and  one  that  so  fre- 
quently besets  the  surgeon  with  embarrassment  in  determining  what  is 
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bpst  to  be  done  nnder  certain  circumstances,  the  followinor  cases  are 
given,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  there  are  those  of  apparently  the 
most  unpromising  cliaracter,  wliere  surgical  skill  may  be  made  available, 
not  only  for  the  absolute  removal  of  the  disease,  but  in  such  manner  as 
to  subject  the  patient  to  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  of  deformity. 

John  Cassidy,  SO  years  of 
age,  with  good  constitution 
and  temperate  habits,  dis- 
covered, some  eight  years 
since,  a  small,  hard  tumor, 
the  size  of  a  pea,  on  the 
middle  of  the  border  of  the 
lower  lip.  Unattended  with 
pain  or  other  inconvenience, 
and  remaining  stationary  as 
to  size  for  several  years,  it 
gave  no  inconvenience,  and 
rec^eived  liille  or  no  at- 
tention. 

Two  years  since,  it  be- 
gan slowly  to  increase  in 
size,  and  for  the  last  six 
months  previous  to  its  re- 
nioval  its  growth  was  very 
rapid.  Early  in  April,  he 
*ame  under  my  charge. 
At  this  time,  tlie  disease 
involved  the  entire  lip,  em- 
bracing its  wdiole  free  bor- 
der, from  one  angle  of  the 
rnoush  to  the  other,  and 
descending  down  very 
nearly  to  the  chin.  (The 
two  w  ood-cuts  indicate  very 
correctly  the  appearance 
of  the  lip  before  and  after 
the  operation.)  It  was 
now  excessively  ])ainful, 
discharging  abundantly,  and 
very  offensive.  An  opera-] 
tion  was  suggested,  and  ^ 
cheeifnlly  submitted  to  Jfl 
v>  itiiont  delay. 

The  whole  lip,  with  so  ,'^f'4?^,?^^^^§,, 
much    of  the  contiguous  flSf^l^^^^S 
parts  as  was   likely  to  be  i^^S^^^pT^., 
at  all  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease,  was  in  the  first  place  cut  clean  away.    This  was  don^  hv  making 
two  vertical  incisions  through  the  lip,  one  from  eacij  angle  of  the  mouth 
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down  to  nearly  the  base  of  tlie  jaw,  and  another  horizontal  one,  running 
below  the  disease  and  uniting  the  two  first  by  their  lower  extremities. 
This  part  of  the  operation  left  a  quadrangular  space,  which  it  was  the 
design  to  fill  up  with  parts  supplied  from  the  cheeks.  With  this  view, 
two  horizontal  incisions  were  next  made  through  the  cheeks,  running 
back  from  each  commissure  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  and 
then  again  two  more  of  the  same  extent,  running  parallel  with  the  base 
of  the  jaw,  and  continuous  with  the  horizontal  incision  first  made,  for 
the  removal  of  the  lip.  A  slight  dissection  was  sufficient  to  detach 
these  parts  from  their  connection  with  the  jaw,  thus  affording  two  ample 
and  properly-shaped  flaps.  These  were  now  drawn  forward  with  slight 
force,  and,  by  means  of  three  twisted  sutures,  secured  to  each  other  on 
the  median  line.  Several  other  sutures  were  used  here  and  there,  for 
llie  sake  of  preserving  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  parts,  and  particularly 
at  the  commissure,  with  the  view  of  leaving  the  mouth  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  its  natural  width.  The  mucous  membrane  was  likewise 
drawn  over  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  newly-formed  lip,  and  attached 
to  the  skin  on  its  outer  edge.  The  dressings  were  very  simple,  consist- 
ing merely  of  narrow  strips  of  thin  linen,  six  inches  in  length,  passing 
across  the  lip  and  chin  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  secured  thereon 
by  means  of  collodion. 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  this  case,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  on  the  third  day  the  outer  dressings  were  removed  for  the 
first  time — also  one  of  the  twisted  sutures.  On  the  fourth  day  they  were 
again  removed,  together  with  the  two  remaining  sutures.  At  this  time 
it  was  evident  that  union  by  the  first  intention  had  taken  place  in  every 
part  of  the  wound,  and  nothing  further  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  keep 
the  parts  covered  with  the  collodion  dressing  for  about  a  week  longer,  and 
tlien  to  be  discontinued  altogether. 

The  healing  of  the  border  of  the  new  lip  was  somewhat  protracted, 
and  was  not  complete  till  the  end  of  the  third  week.  The  stitches  which 
had  been  used  in  the  first  place,  for  bringing  together  its  outer  and  inner 
edges,  all  gave  way  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  ;  so  that,  in  the  end, 
they  seemed  to  have  done  quite  as  much  harm  as  good. 

It  is  now  fourteen  weeks  since  the  operation,  and  the  patient  is  in  all 
respects  quite  well.  His  general  health  is  greatly  improved,  and  there 
is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  a  return  of  the  local  disease. 

Another  case,  similar  in  character  to  the  above,  has  since  come  under 
my  charge,  and  though  much  less  in  extent,  has  been  operated  on  after 
the  same  method,  and  with  an  equally  satisfactory  result. 

The  patient,  a  maiden  lady,  78  years  of  age,  of  excellent  health  and 
constitution,  first  discovered  the  disease  on  her  under  lip  about  two  years 
since.  At  first  not  larger  than  a  small-sized  pea,  without  pain  or  sore- 
ness, it  remained  stationary  as  to  size  till  within  a  short  time  since,  when 
it  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and  at  times  to  be  attended  with  pain.  The 
disease  had  not  yet  descended  below  the  free  portion  of  the  lip,  but  in- 
volved something  more  than  half  its  border.  It  was  a  case  where  the  V 
incision  might  have  been  adopted,  and  the  wound  brought  together  so  as 
■possibly  to  have  effected  an  immediate  union.    In  such  a  case,  however^ 
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more  or  less  deforniity  would  necessarily  have  ensued — so  that  the 
plan  pursued  in  the  case  already  described  was  thought  preferable,  not 
only  as  offering  the  best  chance  of  securing  a  perfect  and  immediate 
union  of  the  parts,  but  also  of  avoiding  more  certainly  the  probabilities 
of  any  considerable  disfiguration. 

The  disease  was  first  removed  by  making  three  straight  incisions 
through  the  lip  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  wood-cut), 
and  encroaching  at  the  same  time  somewhat  freely  upon  the  adjoining 
sound  parts.  The  portion  thus  removed  was  trapezoidal  in  shape, 
and  embraced  considerably  more 
than  one  half  the  entire  lip.  Flaps 
were  next  made,  after  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  previously-describ- 
ed case,  viz.,  by  prolonging  the  hori- 
zontal incision  on  either  side  to  the 
extent  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch, 
also  by  extending  backward  an  in- 
cision of  the  same  extent  from  each 
commissure  of  the  mouth.  The 
parts  were  now  readily  drawn  to- 
gether without  force,  and  secured  on 
the  median  line  by  twisted  sutures. 
Tlie  same  dressings  as  in  the  former 
case  were  adopted,  viz.,  strips  of  fine  linen  nicely  laid  on,  and  coated 
over  with  collodion  ;  and  finally  the  whole  overlaid  with  a  thin  compress 
moistened  with  cold  water. 

The  subsequent  treatment  was  very  simple.  The  first  dressings  were 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  till  the  third  day,  and  then  they  were  en- 
tirely removed,  sutures  and  all.  The  most  perfect  and  exact  union  was 
found  already  to  have  taken  place  in  every  part,  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
safety,  the  collodion  application  was  resumed  from  time  to  time,  for 
several  days  longer,  when  all  dressings  were  permanently  discontinued. 

In  this  case,  though  the  disease,  as  has  been  already  shown,  was  com- 
paratively limited,  the  propriety  as  well  as  success  of  the  method  adopt- 
ed for  its  removal  has  been  as  satisfactorily  illustrated  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  Not  only  has  there  been  no  deformity  produced  by  the  operation, 
but  even  the  traces  of  it  would  scarcely  be  noticed  except  by  more  than 
casual  observation  ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  liberal  amount  of  appa- 
rently sound  tissue  cut  away  in  connection  with  the  disease,  also  the 
previously  healthy  condition  of  the  patient,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to 
believe  the  malady  will  never  return. 

Aside  from  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  above  cases  merely  as 
successful  results  in  two  consecutive  operations  for  the  same  disease,  the 
more  important  object  in  furnishing  these  details  has  been  to  exhibit  a 
method  of  procedure*  which,  though  not  singular,  has  at  least  the  merit  of 

^  The  idea  of  making  a  new  lip  from  material  furnishecl  frorrt  the  cheeks,  appears  to  have  been 
first  su2:£rested,  if  not  practised,  by  M.  Maigaigne.  The  operation  itself,  however,  as  described 
in  the  details  of  these  two  cases,  has  been  successfully  performed  'Within  the  year  past^  both  by 
Dr.  Post  and  Dr.  Buck,  of  the  NeW  York  Hospital* 
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simplicit}^  in  its  favor,  at  the  same  time  it  fulfils,  most  satisfactorily, 
every  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  may  serve,  moreover,  to 
relieve  in  some  measure  the  difficulty  which  a  surgeon  sometimes  feels, 
when  he  comes  to  determine,  among  the  variety  of  operations  recom- 
mended for  a  given  object,  which,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  most  expedient 
to  adopt. 


HYDROPATHY  COMING  DOWN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — As  the  readers  of  your  Journal  may  have  less  time  and  opportunity 
to  inform  themselves  relative  to  our  aquatic  brethren  than  myself,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  them.  In  doing 
this,  my  object  is  not  so  much  to  say,  that  they  are  becoming  disgusted 
with  their  own  performances  and  are  changing  their  hand,  as  to  get 
them  fairly  before  the  public,  that  their  craft  may  be  recognized  and  the 
future  historian  assign  them  a  place  among  the  exploded  humbugs  of  the 
present  day.  Let  me  premise,  therefore,  that  a  medical  sect  has  been 
established  in  the  United  States,  within  a  few  years,  which  has  assumed 
the  appellation  of  hydropathic  physicians,  or  the  water-cure  fraternity. 
They  hold,  or  rather  did,  that,  "  water  was  the  only  appropriate  remedy 
for  the  treatment  of  every  known  disease  ;"  and  this  they  used  with 
equal  confidence  under  all  circumstances,  be  the  cause,  stage,  or  nature 
of  the  disease  what  it  might.  Thus  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe, 
they  have  hoisted  their  sails  in  many  of  our  larger  towns,  whither  pa- 
tients in  considerable  numbers  for  a  while  have  been  floated  in.  But, 
alas,  the  scene  has  changed,  the  bubble  has  burst,"  and  they  are 
now  about  to  deal  a  new  hand  by  splicing  on  the  drug  system.  In 
proof  of  this,  let  any  one  compare  the  language  of  their  journals  noio, 
with  the  tone  of  the  same  organs  only  one  year  ago.  Then,  it  was 
hostile  to  everything  but  water ;  but  now,  there  are  other  remedies,  which 
under  "  some  circumstances  "  may  be  resorted  to.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs,  the  January  number  of  the  Water-cure  Journal  says — 
if  a  man  slightly  sick  cannot  get  well  without  drugs,  let  him  be  assured 
he  cannot  with  their  use"  ;  and  to  this  declaration  hydropaths  have  uni- 
versally responded.  But  compare  this  with  the  admission  of  the  great 
American  Hydropathic  Convention  which  recently  convened  in  New 
York  city.  This  august  assemblage,  in  their  united  wisdom,  in  a  pre- 
amble to  their  constitution,  use  the  followlno-  lano;uage  : — "  Further- 
more,  that  of  all  the  remedial  agents  which  the  experience  of  ages  has 
sliown  to  be  requisite  to  assist  nature  in  her  operations,  water  is  by  far 
the  best,^^  &c.  Now  what  does  this  signify,  unless  it  means  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  remedies  which  may  be  used  beneficially,  though  with 
Jess  advantage,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  than  water.  This,  for 
a  sect  who  had  advocated  the  exclusiveness  of  water  as  a  remedy,  and 
declared  that  "drugs  were  not  remedial,"  and,  even,  that  "  they  act  as 
poisons,  not  as  antidotes,"  is  all  that  could  be  anticipated.  They  pre- 
fer, as  any  one  would,  not  a  violent  death,  but  one  which  is  gradual. 
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and  admitting  of  ample  time  to  conform  to  the  great  change  which  is 
about  to  take  place.  They  could  not  so  abruptly  couimit  suicide,  as  to 
acknowledge  that  opium,  jalap,  ipecac,  &:c.,  are  by  far  better  than  wa- 
ter in  certain  cases.  This,  the  American  Hydropathic  Convention,  com- 
posed of  about  thirty  delegates  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  did 
not,  and  will  not  at  present,  do.  This  step  is  reserved  for  a  more  "  con- 
venient season,"  so  far  as  the  body  politic  is  concerned,  although  it  is 
being  admitted  by  some  of  the  faculty  in  their  own  personal  and  private 
rapacity.  Look,  if  you  please,  at  the  language  of  the  circular  put  forth 
by  the  Halstead  Esiablislunent,  located  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  diseases,  they  say,  "  when  combined  with  other  reme- 
dial means  of  this  institution,  diseases  are  cured  in  weeks,  which  months  of 
treatment  with  water  alone  was  unable  to  do  more  than  relieve  or  palliate. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  numbers  who  had  tried  the  former  without 
success,  in  the  most  thorough  hydropathic  establishments."  Such  is  the 
confession  of  the  oldest,  most  popular  and  successful  water-cure  estabiish- 
ment  in  the  United  States.  To  me,  therefore,  the  signs  of  the  limes 
are  indicative  of  a  great  caving  in  of  the  water-cure  faternity.  The 
truth  is,  we  live  in  a  period  of  time  peculiar  for  humbugs ;  but,  after 
all,  their  career  is  generally  a  "brief"  one,  when  they  must  give  place 
to  the  more  rational  and  consistent  views  which  are  to  follow.  Thus 
will  it  be  with  hydropathy.  There  is  intelligence  without  and  ivithin, 
which  must,  ere  long,  consign  the  "  one-idea "  system  of  water  to  a 
grave  so  low  and  deep,  that  a  general  deluge  could  not  wash  it  out. 
Amen  and  amen  !  Yours  in  haste,  Consistenxy. 


TME  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     JULY    3i,    185  0 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  June  2Uk,  1850. — By  slow  stages,  with  a  view  to  a  general  exa- 
mination of  all  objects  of  historical  or  local  interest  to  travellers,  I  have 
finally  arrived  at  the  celebrated  city  in  which  this  is  dated.  Yesterday 
was  the  Sabbath ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  Mr.  Marsh's  convenient 
memorandum  wallets,  the  fact  might  have  been  forgotten,  since  no  indica- 
tions of  a  day  of  holy  rest,  for  christian  contemplation  and  the  worship 
of  God,  were  anywhere  recognized  in  the  streets.  Crying  strawberries 
(which,  in  point  of  size,  would  quite  astonish  one  of  Mr.  Hovey's  seedling 
eaters),  cherries,  vegetables,  old  clothes,  pipes,  papers,  &c.,  together  with 
music  here  and  there,  open  shops,  markets,  galleries  of  paintings,  sculp- 
ture,  and  everything  else  which  could  possibly  divert  the  mind,  were  going 
on  as  usual.  One  week  before,  we  were  at  a  small,  old  parish  church  at 
East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  tolerablv  well  filled  with  sober-looking,  honest 
people — among  whom  was  Queen  Victoria.  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Princess 
Royal.  They  were  devout  without  ostentation,  and  in  dress  as  plain  as 
a  puritan  of  the  old  school  would  have  required.  The  curate  spoke  out 
the  truth  plainly  into  the  ears  of  majesty.    He  referred  to  the  spirit  of  pro- 
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gress — the  vast  amount  of  good  that  was  being  accomplished  by  tract  so- 
cieties, Sunday  schools  and  Bible  societies.  A  verse  was  given  out  to  be 
sung,  in  which  all  joined;  and  when  it  was  completed,  anoiher,  in  which 
the  sovereign,  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  yets,  heartily  joined. 
She  once  or  twice  pointed  out  the  right  place  on  the  leaf  to  her  daughter, 
who,  like  other  children,  appeared  occasionally  to  lose  the  line.  Here  in 
Paris,  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  a  few  strangers  were  walk- 
ing about  through  the  forenoon,  gazing  at  the  paintings,  the  sculpture, 
and  the  altars.  All  who  appeared  to  manifest  any  devotional  feelings  were 
females,  with  a  few  exceptions.  High  mass  was  celebrated  early  in  the 
morning,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  whether  there  was  to  be  a  sermon  or 
not.  In  two  other  churches,  magnificently  decorated  by  paintings,  females 
constituted  the  audience.  At  night,  Champs  d'Elysee  was  radiant  with 
light,  and  more  people  were  walking,  sitting,  drinking  weak  wine  and  su- 
gar-water, and  listening  to  public  singers,  mock  orators  and  showmen,  than 
there  are  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Some  of  the  feats  of  leger- 
demain were  extraordinary,  yet  the  exhibition  was  on  the  unswept  gravel 
walk.  From  morning  till  midnight  the  women  of  Paris  appear  to  live 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  or  are  sitting  under  the  shade  trees  on 
the  sidewalks,  plying  their  needles  most  industriously,  working  laces,  and 
engaged  in  a  thousand  other  kinds  of  feminine  employment.  Chairs 
are  let  for  about  half  a  cent,  to  any  passer-by,  as  long  as  he  chooses  to 
be  seated,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  are  sitting  in  them  and  inhal- 
ing the  fresh  air,  that  gives  them  vigor  of  body  and  elasticity  of  mind. 
Were  all  the  females  of  Boston  to  take  possession  of  the  Common,  by  half 
past  9,  and  remain  till  bed-time,  it  would  present  a  miniature  representa- 
tion of  street-life  in  Paris.  It  is  this  perpetual  exposure  to  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  the  pure  atmosphere  in  which  they  breathe,  that  gives  them  a 
degree  of  health,  vivacity  and  powers  of  endurance,  unknown  in  our 
country. 

Frenchmen  are  excessively  fond  of  pets ;  yet  they  let  their  children,  says 
report,  go  into  the  basket  of  the  foundling  hospital.  Dogs,  birds,  cats, 
goats,  &c.,  all  have  their  admirers.  The  cartmen  love  their  horses,  and 
bestow  as  much  attention  on  their  tails  as  a  Spanish  lady  does  upon  her 
locks.  Donkeys,  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  are  here  the  principal  beasts 
of  burden.  They  are  sometimes  almost  smothered  in  a  harness  large 
enough  for  an  elephant.  Great  blinders,  half  the  size  of  a  spade,  a  mon- 
strous check  rein,  and  straps  in  proportion,  on  a  little  animal  not  much 
above  the  bulk  of  a  well-fed  Vermont  sheep,  are  a  source  of  amusement 
to  an  American  wending  his  way  along  the  Boulevards.  Females 
throughout  France  work  in  the  fields,  in  the  lowest  kind  of  drudgery,  such 
as  spreading  manure,  loading  hay,  hoeing  and  weeding,  while  men  are 
chamber-maids  and  table-waiters. 

Paris  is  a  city  of  windows  and  doors.  The  stores  are  generally  small, 
but  showy.  One  kind  of  trade  or  art  singularly  wedges  itself  in  beside 
something  else  very  dilTerent.  Thus  in  a  sort  of  niche  cut  into  the  wall, 
something  like  a  sentry  box,  is  a  cobbler  drawing  his  thread,  with  scarcely 
room  to  lay  a  lapstone  ;  next,  in  a  similar  spot,  under  a  rich  display  of  goods, 
a  man  is  frying  pancakes,  which  he  sells  on  bits  of  paper,  hot  and  dripping, 
to  pedestrians.  Everybody  drinks  wine,  from  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  the  bootblack  ;  still,  a  case  of  intemperance,  of  a  marked  character,  is 
an  anomaly.  Not  a  single  known  case  of  a  broken-down  constitution  from 
drunkenness  has  been  discovered,  either  on  the  highways  or  in  any  of  the 
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numerous  charities  with  which  Paris  abounds.  If  wine  could  be  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  of  the  quality  in  general  use  all  over  the  wine-grow- 
ing parts  of  Europe,  it  would  do  something  towards  sta^ang  the  plague  of 
intemperance,  were  it  within  the  reach  of  those  of  small  means.  In  New 
England,  however,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  convince  the 
strong  pillars  of  the  temperance  reformation,  that  a  free  distribution  of  wine 
would  actually  promote  the  cause  better  than  legislative  enactments.  The 
article  contemplated  in  this  observation  bears  no  kind  of  affinity  or  re- 
semblance to  the  hot,  inflammatory  stuff,  sold  among  us  under  the  names  of 
Maderia,  Sherr}?-,  &;c. — much  of  which  is  manufactured,  as  the  sparkling 
Champaigne  is,  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  perverted  taste  in  those  who  now 
purchase  it. 

In  the  most  central  parts  of  streets,  there  are  wood  and  coal  shops,  where 
these  articles  are  sold  by  the  pound.  Messrs.  Prentice  &  Sons  would  laugh  at 
these  tiny  magazines  of  fuel.  Why,  they  send  away  more,  at  one  order,  to  a 
gentleman's  door,  than  apparently  could  be  found  in  all  the  hring  stores  of 
Paris.  No  one  should  indulge  the  expectation  of  purchasing  the  necessaries 
of  life  cheaply  in  Paris.  Clothing  is  no  better  than  w^ith  us,  but  always 
costs  more.  All  the  American  ladies  complain  of  the  high  price  of  shoes, 
gloves,  bonnets,  shawls,  &c.  Medical  students  who  come  here  for  hospital 
instruction,  need  not  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea  of  practising  economy. 
The  word  is  not  known  here  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  those  who  have 
earned  their  own  pecuniary  independence  in  the  States. 

A  week  may  be  profitably  passed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  before  ventur- 
ing up  to  the  various  institutions  of  the  city,  so  famed  abroad.  Every 
inch  of  ground  presents  a  new  sight,  which  should  not  be  slighted  be- 
cause somebody  might  stigmatize  it  as  vulgar  curiosity  to  hear  and  see 
whatever  happens  to  come  into  view.  It  is  only  by  seeing  for  one's  self, 
and  hearing  with  one's  own  ears,  in  low  life  as  well  as  in  high,  that  a  just 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  any  country. 
Of  the  museums  and  galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  vast  and  rich 
beyond  any  collections  with  us,  no  descriptions  will  be  attempted,  as  whole 
volumes  published  by  the  government  almost  fail  to  satisfy  those  w^ho  ex- 
clusively study  them  as  master-pieces  of  the  first  artists  of  the  world. 

A  few  nights  ago  we  visited  the  Theatre  of  the  Republic,  to  witness  the 
tragic  powers  of  the  distinguished  Rachel,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  genius, 
whose  name  alone  is  enough  to  ensure  a  full  house  whenever  she  appears. 
There  was  no  orchestra — not  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  nor  a 
change  of  scenery  or  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  from  beginning  to  end.  Four 
rows  of  boxes,  filled  with  fashionables,  and  the  enormous  pit  also,  full  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  were  so  perfectly  still,  throughout  a  play  of  five  long  acts, 
that  every  word  was  distinctly  heard — save  when  some  sentiment  was 
uttered  by  the  gifted  favorite  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  electrified  the 
multitude. 

All  the  theatres  in  Paris  are  the  property  of  the  government,  by  whom 
immense  bodies  of  actors  are  maintained.  A  published  sheet  is  sent  over 
the  town  every  morning,  announcing  the  public  spectacles  for  the  evening. 
Even  the  circus  and  hippodrome  are  under  the  cognisance  of  the  same  con- 
trolling power.  These  are  the  exhausting  engines  of  the  empire,  where 
people  get  rid  of  an  overflow  of  spirits.  The  city  authorities  encourage 
the  erection  of  pavilions  of  elegant  structure,  and  even  allow  them  to  be 
erected  on  the  city  lands,  on  purpose  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  citizens, 
What  would  such  a  vast  body  of  human  beings  not  do,  were  rio  provisiori 
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made  for  their  diversion  ?  There  are  not  holidays  enough  in  Massachusetts. 
When  the  population  has  quadrupled^  if  simple,  agreeable  amusements  are 
not  placed  within  reach,  vice  and  crime  will  probably  greatly  and  dispro- 
portionately increase.  Those  very  persons  who  write  and  publicly  declaim 
against  the  order  of  things  in  respect  to  civil,  innocent  amusements  in 
Paris,  are  very  punctual  attendants  on  many  of  them,  while  they  remain. 
A  Boston  gentleman  expressed  his  regret,  the  other  day,  that  the  govern-^ 
ment  of  that  city  did  not  invite  such  as  chose  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  to 
erect  tasteful  buildings  on  the  public  lands  on  the  neck  and  at  South  Boston, 
rent  free,  in  which  cheap,  pleasant  exhibitions  of  paintings,  statuary,  song- 
singing,  music,  &c.,  should  be  found.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn^ 
N.  Y.,  is  altogether  in  advance  of  the  age  in  New  England  in  reference  to 
amusements:  he  is  right,  and  his  sayings  are  prophetic.  Has  not  the  pub- 
lic health,  too,  much  to  do  with  this  matter? 

Every  body  here  wears  mustaches,  who  can  possibly  make  the  beard  of 
the  upper  lip  grow  out  far  enough.  If  whiskers  were  fashionable,  scarcely 
one  in  a  hundred  could  raise  a  crop  ;  but  few  fail  to  coax  nature  to  yield  a 
few  hairs  about  the  mouth.  The  custom  unquestionably  originated  with 
some  empty-headed  military  dignitary,  who  being  minus  the  whiskers,  set 
sail  on  another  tack,  which  men  of  a  similar  calibre  are  copying,  as  though 
their  importance  as  men  depended  on  making  themselves  asses.  It  is  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  meet  with  our  young  countrymen,  who  M-ere  at  home 
very  pleasant,  agreeable,  promising  scions  of  excellent  families,  transform- 
ing themselves  into  monkeys  by  their  filthy  looking  and  often  colored  mus- 
taches. One  of  this  class  sat  at  a  public  table,  the  other  day,  where  several 
plain,  substantial  American  gentlemen  were  dining,  and  was  obliged  to  hold 
up  his  villainous  mustache  with  one  hand,  while  a  spoon  of  soup  was  in- 
troduced with  the  other ! 

While  in  the  streets  of  Paris  it  is  noticeable  that  not  a  dAvelling-house 
door  bears  the  occupant's  name.  A  more  difficult  undertaking  could  not  be 
imagined,  than  finding  the  residence  of  a  physician  or  surgeon — not  one  of 
them  having  a  sign  or  any  indication  whatever  of  his  place  of  business. 
In  fact,  the  whole  front  of  every  street  is  taken  up  with  shops.  Between 
some  two  of  them,  there  is  an  entrance  into  a  small  square  yard.  On 
arriving  there,  a  small  office  by  the  side  of  a  door,  commanding  all  the 
stairways  and  apartments  within,  is  in  the  constant  occupancy  of  some  old 
woman,  who  inquires  what  is  wanted,  and  directs  accordingly.  Even  ex- 
tensive wholesale  merchants  and  bankers  are  lodged  in  such  localities,  up 
flights  of  stairs  enough  to  gratify  an  astronomer  with  the  idea  he  was  near 
the  planets  when  at  the  top  story.  After  a  desperate  effort  a  part  of  two 
days  to  ascertain  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Civiale,  the  discovery 
was  finally  made  that  he  was  within  a  few  doors,  in  the  same  street  with 
the  complainant.  He  is  a  cordial,  obliging,  kind-hearted  man,  who  reminds 
one  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  in  person  somewhat,  and  very  much  in  man- 
ner ;  and  all  who  have  the  happiness  to  know  him,  feel  that  he  is  a  plain, 
straight-forward,  benevolent  physician,  who  endeavors  to  live  for  something 
else  besides  heaping  up  dollars. 


Obstetrical  E^ctractor. — Dr.  John  Evans,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
Rush  Medical  College,  at  Chicago,  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  instrument  for 
the  drawing  of  the  foetal  head  through  the  pelvis.  By  a  description, 
accompanied  with  a  drawing,  which  have  been  received,  we  should  judge 
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the  instrument  might  in  some  cases  be  very  serviceable.  It  would  afford 
us  much  pleasure  to  inspect  the  instrument  itself,  and  we  should  then  be 
belter  able  to  judge  of  its  merits.  Our  views  respecting-  instruments  in 
obstetrical  practice,  differ  somewhat,  perhaps,  from  those  generally  enter- 
tained. We  have  observed  that  in  tardy  labors,  where  the  presenting  part 
was  considered  too  bulky  to  pass  through  the  pelvis,  it  was  generally  in- 
expedient to  use  the  forceps.  If  the  state  of  the  parts  is  such  that  they  can 
readily  and  easily  be  applied,  we  think  that  most  generally,  with  some 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  accoucheur,  the  labor  may  terminate 
safely  without  any  instrumental  interference.  There  are  some  cases,  in 
which  the  patient  is  in  danger,  either  from  hemorrhage  or  convulsions,  or  the 
length  of  time  that  pressure  has  been  exerted  on  the  soft  parts,  or  the  patient's 
strength  may  have  become  exhausted;  then  the  case  might  warrant  the  use 
of  instruments.  The  choice  of  these  demands  our  special  attention.  The 
perforator  and  crotchet,  in  the  hands  of  an  accoucheur  who  is  skilled  in  its 
use,  is  safe  to  the  m.other.  With  forceps,  when  used  in  cases  where  some- 
thing  must  be  done^  much  injury  is  often  done  to  the  mother,  and  oftentimes 
the  child  dies  within  a  few  days  after  its  delivery,  or  becomes  a  sufferer 
from  cerebral  or  other  difficulties  consequent  upon  the  injury  it  may  have 
received.  There  have  been  many  contrivances  to  rid  the  mother  of  her 
offspring  in  such  cases,  some  quite  novel  ones.  Professor  Simpson  uses, 
or  recommends,  suction  applied  to  the  presenting  part.  While  we  approve 
of  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  profession,  in  their  endeavors  to  render  to  the 
suffering  patient  all  the  assistance  that  may  be  needed,  we  cannot  avoid 
giving  our  unprejudiced  opinion  respecting  any  invention  for  such  purposes 
that  may  be  offered. 

Caution  in  the  Use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform. — A  very  serious  accident 
happened  in  surgical  practice  in  this  city,  not  long  since,  by  the  taking  fire 
ol  uie  vapor  of  the  ether  which  was  used  to  produce  insensibility.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  accident  occurred,  are  these.  The  patient 
had  an  operation  performed  upoh  the  face,  near  the  mouth.  There  being 
some  considerable  hemorrhage,  the  actual  cautery  was  applied,  and  it  was 
by  contact  with  the  heated  iron  that  the  ether  vapor  was  set  on  fire.  Too 
much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  the  application  of  ether,  and  this  one  in- 
stance of  its  inflammability  in  actual  practice,  should  serve  as  a  caution  to 
all.  No  lighted  body  should  be  placed  near  a  patient,  while  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  ether.  There  never  should  be  a  lighted  lamp  brought  into  a 
close,  or  small  room,  while  etherization  is  going  on. 

Two  instances  of  death  from  the  use  of  chloroform,  have  recently  taken 
place — one  in  England  and  the  other  in  this  country.  "In  the  former  case, 
the  victim,  a  Mr.  Smith,  retired  to  rest,  about  half-past  11  o'clock.  In  the 
night  he  was  heard  to  moan,  but  it  was  concluded  he  was  dreaming.  As 
he  did  not  appear  at  the  usual  time  at  the  breakfast  table,  a  domestic  was 
sent  to  his  bed-room,  when  he  was  found  lying  in  bed,  life  being  extinct. 
In  his  hands  he  held  a  handkerchief,  firmly  pressed  to  his  mouth  and 
nostrils.  It  appears  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  inhaling  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  face-ache.  A  bottle 
which  had  contained  chloroform  was  found  uncorked  in  the  watch-pocket 
of  the  bed,  and  in  a  private  drawer  two  bottles  of  chloroform  were  discovered. 
The  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  showed  the  blood  to  be  in  a  very 
fluid  state  and  very  dark  in  color  :  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  dis- 
tended with  blood,  the  liver  and  kidneys  slightly  congested.  No  smell, 
to  show  that  chloroform  had  been  used,  could  be  detected," 
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Castleton  Medical  College. — The  spring  term  of  lectures  in  this  insti- 
tution was  attended  by  a  class  of  students  more  numerous  than  usual.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  thirty-nine  gentlemen  receied  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  in  course,  and  two  Honorary  Degrees  were  conferred.  The 
Society  of  Alumni,  and  class  of  graduates,  on  the  occasion,  were  addressed 
in  a  spirited  and  appropriate  manner  by  J  N.  Nothrop,  ]Vl.D.,of  Decatur, 
N.  Y.,  an  Alumnus  of  the  College.  A  catalogue  of  the  class  of  the  spring 
term  will  be  published  with  a  catalogue  of  the  autumnal  term. 


Western  Reserve  College. — The  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  students  in  the 
Western  Eeserv^e  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  year  1S49,  has  been 
received.  We  learn  from  it  that  2-55  gentlemen  attended  the  last  course  of 
lectures  in  the  medical  department,  79  of  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  term, 
having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  faculty,  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine.  This  institution,  in  the  character  of  its  medi- 
cal faculty,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  colleges,  and  it  vviii  be 
seen  that  it  sends  out  a  large  number  of  graduates. 


Medical  Miscellany. — A  measure  has  been  brought  into  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  to  enable  surgeons  called  by  servants  of  Railroad  Com- 
panies, in  cases  of  accident,  to  recover  from  the  companies  for  their  services. 
— At  the  late  annual  commencement  of  Harvard  University,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  33  candidates,  and  the  honorary  de- 
gree on  Dr.  Rufus  Longiey,  of  Haverhill,  Mass. — A  sad  mistake  by  an 
apothecary,  in  putting  up  a  medical  prescription,  occurred  in  this  city  last 
week.  Instead  of  10  grs.  calomel  ordered,  that  amount  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate was  put  up,  and  taken  by  the  patient.  Death,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  this  poison,  took  place  in  a  few  days. — At  the  commencement  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  sixty-nine  gentlemen. — At  a 
festival  lately  held  in  London  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  the  sum  of  £2304  was  collected. — Cases  of  cholera 
have  occurred,  during  the  last  month,  at  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
cities  at  the  west  and  south  west ;  but  they  have  been  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  those  of  last  year. — The  whole  of  Dr.  Ware's  article  on  Croup, 
inserted  in  the  12th  and  13th  Nos.  of  this  volume  of  the  Journal,  is  copied 
into  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  without  any  credit  being  given, 
or  a  word  of  intimation  as  to  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained. 


Married.— At  Bath,  Me.,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Upham,  of  Brunswick,  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Richardson, 
of  Bath. 


Died. — In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dr.  Shotwell,  a  physician  of  much  eminence. 

Deaths  in  Boslon — for  Ihe  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  July  27th,  68. — Males, 31 — females, 37- 
Accidental,  1 — bowels,  disease  of.  2 — bowels,  inflammation  of,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  2— con- 
sumption,18 — convulsions,  4 — cholera  infantum,  2 — cancer,! — canker,! — croup,! — dysentery,  3 — 
diarrhoea,  3 — drops}^  of  brain,  5 — erysipelas,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — hoopuig  coujjh, 
1 — disease  of  heart,  ! — intemperance,  2 — infant>le  diseases,  2 — lungs,  intiammation  of,! — maras- 
mus, ! — measles,  1 — old  age,  2 — palsy,  I — smallpox,  5— -throat,  disease  of,  ! — teething,  1 — tumor, 
1 — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  33 — between  5  and  20  3'ears,  4 — between  20  and  40  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  10 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  27  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  41. 
Corresponding  week  last  year,  103  deaths,  of  which  10  v\  ere  by  cholera. 


540  Case  of  Prof.  Webster. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wr.hstcr. — The  followin<^  accepted  Report  deserves  a  plrlM*  llr  the  Jonrnal. 

The  Committee  on  Piudons,  to.  whom  was  refined  the  petition  of  JfTMi  W.  Wehste 
a  convict  under  sentence  of  death,  pr;iyin<;,  in  hehalf  of  Jiimself  and  liis  vvife  and  chihl- 
ren,  tfie  Gf)vernor  and  Council  to  extend  to  the  petitioner  a  commutation  of  the  punish- 
ment awarded  to  him  ;  also,  a  copy  of  the  records  of  the  Court,  contaiuiriii  the  trial  and 
sentence  of  said  W'ehster,  and  alno  sundry  oilier  petitions  and  arguments  referring  to,  or 
in  support  of,  the  petition  of  said  Webster,  now  report, 

That,  by  said  record,  it  appears  that  said  Webster  was  regularly  indicted  fi>r  the  crime 
of  the  tnurder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman,  and  set  to  the  bar  of  tiie  Supreme  Court  at  the 
March  Term  thereof,  A.  D  1850 — and  there  having  been  inquired  of  iiow  he  would 
acquit  himself  concerning  the  premises,  for  answer,  said  he  was  not  guilty,  and  thereof 
put  himself  upon  the  country. 

Counsel  was  thereupon  assigned  for  the  prisoner.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  Alarch 
following,  said  Webster  was  again  set  to  the  bar  to  be  tried.  A  jury  was  empannelled 
and  sworn,  and  after  full  hearing,  on  their  oaths  declared  that  said  John  W.  Webster 
was  guilty.  And  tliereafterwards,  viz.,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  said  Court,  said 
Webster  being  placed  at  the  bar  for  sentence,  it  was  demanded  of  liim  by  said  Court  if 
he  had  anything  to  say  wherefore  sentence  should  not  be  declared  upon  the  premises 
and  verdict  aforesaid.    To  which  said  Webster  nothing  further  answered. 

Thereupon  it  was  considered  by  the  Court,  that  the  said  John  W.  Webster  be  taken 
to  the  Jail  whence  he  came,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead. 

Since  the  passing  said  sentence  by  said  Court,  numerous  petitions  and  arguments  have 
heen  presented  to  the  Executive  for  the  full  pardon  of  said  Webster,  founded  upon  the 
belief  and  presumption  that  he  never  committed  even  a  homicide.  Recent  events, 
however,  relieve  the  committee,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  consideration  of  all  such 
arguments  and  petitions. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  A.  D.  1850,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  by  appointment,  appeared  in 
behalf  of  said  Webster,  before  the  Committee  on  Pardons,  and  read  a  confession  made 
by  said  Webster,  acknowledging  that  he  committed  the  homicide,  and  declaring  the 
manner  and  circumstances  thereof, — and  at  the  same  time  presented  said  Webster's 
petition  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  aforesaid.  The  petition  and  confession  were 
supported  by  an  able  argument  by  Dr.  Putnam. 

To  this  confession  and  argument,  and  all  arguments  and  evidence  supporting  it,  we 
have  given  otir  most  serious  and  anxious  attention,  and  we  have  proceeded  to  consider 
the  same  with  fiearts  and  minds  desirous  to  know  the  truth  and  our  duty^  and  with  a 
firm  purpose  to  do  what  both  should  require. 

It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  said  Webster,  having 
been  passed  by  the  Court,  after  a  full  and  fair  trial,  in  the  course  of  which,  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  vvhich  could  then  be  brought  to  light,  were  patiently  and  thoroughly 
investigated  and  weighed  by  the  Jury — and  having  been  fully  affirmed,  after  a  careful 
revision  of  the  law  upon  trial,  since  had  by  the  full  Court,  on  solemn  argument  of  both 
sides,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  Executive  interposition,  except  it  may  be  found 
in  the  subsequent  confession  of  the  prisoner. 

In.  this  view,  the  otdy  questions,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are,  whether  the  statements  which 
said  Webster  now  makes  in  his  confession,  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  ho- 
micide, are  so  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  or  so  intrinsically  probable,  that  they  ought 
to  be  received  as  true  :  and  if  true,  whether  they  justify  the  Executive  in  a  commuta- 
tion of  the  punishment. 

To  tliese  questions,  the  minds  of  the  Committee  have  been  most  carefully  directed, 
and  as  they  trust,  with  no  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  come  to  an  affirmative  conclu- 
sion, if  they  could  do  so  consistently  with  a  supreme  regard  to  truth  and  justice.  But 
after  all  the  consideration  which  they  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  this  confession, 
and  under  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  and  the  comnients  with  which  it  has  been  ac- 
companied and  supported,  they  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  the  effect  has  not  been  stich 
as  to  satisfy  their  minds  that  the  position  of  the  case  is  materially  changed.  In  other 
words,  the  palliating  facts  and  circumstances,  set  forth  in  the  confession,  have  not  been 
so  confirmed  by  other  evidence  and  circumstances,  as  to  form  a  proper  and  sufficient 
basis  for  Executive  interference. 

To  this  painful  conf  lusion  the  Comtnittee  have  unanimously  come. 

The  Committee  therefore  respectfully  report,  that  they  cannot,  consistently  with  what 
they  conceive  their  duty,  recommend  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  in  the  case  of 
John  W.  Webster,  as  prayed  for  in  his  petition.  Nothing  now  remains  for  the  Commit- 
tee, in  the  discharge  of  this  painful  duty,  but  to  advise  your  Excellency  in  determining 
upon  a  time  for  the  Execution,  and  they  narrie  Friday,  the  thirtieth  day  of  August  next, 
!is  the  day;  and  recommend  to  your  Excellency  to  decide  upon  that  day  as  the  time  for 
the  Execution  of  John  W.  Webster.  JoHM  Reed,  Chairman. 

Council  Chamber,  July  19,  1850. 


PER 


